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The Personality of God. 
] By Rev. Herbert Anderson. 


T a. my desire to write this paper more with a view to the 
> de»ut contemplation of one of the profoundest mysteries of 
belf rather than in the spirit of -an intellectual polemic with 
the: whose views differ from my own, and my memory takes: 
me to céain of the sayings of that Christian mystic, who to-day 
yields anever widening influence upon the minds of thoughtful 
and earmt lovers of the truth in this empire. * The Voice of the 
Beloved, wrote Thomas 4 Kempis, * He that is a searcher of my 
majesty sill be overpowered by the glory thereof. A loving and. 
humble ituiry after the truth is allowable if it be ever ready to 
be taught. Many have lost devotion whilst they sought to search 
into thingtoo high. Faith is required at thy hands and a sincere | 
deo cd of understanding nor depths of the mysteries of 
God. Suhit thyself unto God and humble thy sense to faith 
and the ligt of knowledge shall be given thee." (Book IV, Chap. 
XVIII.I.). | ! d 

The uest of truth is a search after God, and to seek in a 
spirit of rewence a true conception of the Eternal is religion's 
noblest dutyher deepest joy. 

It apjars to me quite unnecessary to urge the importance 
of such an Ñuiry as a pressing problem of the present hour, for 
if I read arig the tendencies of religious thought in India to-day 
they are comrging upon this profoundest of mysteries and that 
from two distct and antagonistic directions. “ Religion," says a 
recent writern ‘Rational Living, “has to find its way between. 
rationalism an mysticism. :It can have no war with reason, but 
it must insist aat the true reason must take account of all the 
data, emotioni and volitional as well as intellectual, that a man 
can do and feéand experience more than he can tell. It must 
deny thereforéboth a narrow intellectualism, and an irrational 
mysticism, Teep the two tendencies in proper balance is ohe; 
of the pressing -oblems of personal religious life". Is it not true; 
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that in modern India in the deepest expressed thought of its 
thinking men we are confronted with these two forces—a narrow 
intellectualism that is becoming alarmingly rationalistic, and an 
irrational mysticism that seeks by the revival of pantheistic 
doctrine to dispel the glory from the face of God ? 

At the outset we have to answer the question of the centu- 
ries ‘What is personality '?, ‘What am I’? and we might, were | 
we so inclined, enter the arena of a fierce polemic and spend our 
time and strength on this battlefield of the ages. It would be 
interesting, were there time, to trace the historical development 
of that self-analysis, both in the Eastern and Western world, which 
has led to conceptions clearer and clearer of what gives to man 
his distinctive character. The distinction of the personal from the 
impersonal was a very gradual thing and it may be fairly claimed 
that pre-Christian civilization had no adequate sense of it. But it 
must suffice for our purpose in this paper to state in simple terms 
what most of us would regard as the latest word of modern 
psychology upon this problem. Personality, then, is the name of 
the unity in which all a man's attributes and functions meet, 
making him an individual self. It is the thinker of his thoughts, 
the perceiver of his sensations, and the doer of his doings. That 
which I think, hear, see, feel, passes away with each moment of 
my varied existence; I who see, hear, think, feel, am the one 
continuous self that gives unity and connection to the whole. To 
quote from a modern writer, “ Looked at analytically the funda- 
mental characteristic of personality is self-consciousness, the 
quality of a subject becoming an object to itself or, in Locke's 
language, considering itself as itself and saying ‘I am I.’ But self- 
consciousness involves self-determination. Mine is therefore not a 
numerical oneness but a power of uniting opposite and alien at- 
tributes and characteristics with an intimacy that defies analysis. 
With this sense of freedom, which is an immediate part of my con- 
sciousness and upon which all law and all morality depend, is the 
co-essential element of desire. We instinctively seek in other 
persons an end in. which our entire personality may rest, and so 
love is born in which alone the life of desire finds its climax, its 
final and adequate satisfaction.” Islam and Christianity are one in 
teaching that man’s personality is thus his own sacred individuality, 
and would agree with Newman in his Grammar of Assent in assert- 
ing “I am what I am, or I am nothing. If I do not use myself, I 
have no other selfto use. My only business is to ascertain what 
I am in order to put it to use." a other words, Personality is 
universal, pertaining to every human being as such, and for us all 

, the inevitable and necessary starting point of human thought and life. 
— Modern psychology, be it noted, in thus expressing its views 

on human personality maintains the complete interdependence of 
intellect, feeling, and volition in the unity of man's being, that they 
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are in fact never separated ; that pure feeling, pure willing, and 
ED thinking are abstractions, and that the whole man acts in 
.. .. Nowit peces obvious that man's conception of a belief 
in a personal God can only be interpreted through his consciousness 
of and belief in his own personality. If that be not to him the 
-canon of reality, the most real thing he knows, then the concept 
‘of God must necessarily be unreal. The first question that each 
must face for himself is whether personality as analysed above in 
the terms of modern psychology isa reality or an illusion, and our 
thoughts immediately revert to what has been strangely termed the 
Gospel of Lord Buddha. The fundamental idea of his doctrine is 
the denial of the existence of the Self. Let me quote half-a- 
dozen stanzas from the old Buddhist Canon : 


“The extinction of self is salvation, the annihilation of self is the 
condition of enlightenment, the blotting out of self is Nirvana. Self 
is Maya, the tempter of evil, the creator of mischief. Where self 
is, truth is not; where truth is, self is not. The existence of self is an 
illusion. Self is a fever. Self is a transcient vision, a dream. He who 
knows the nature of self, finds no room for the I. Self is but a heap 
of composite qualities, and its world is empty like a fantasy." 


Such quotations, and they could be multiplied indefinitely, 
may be summed up in the couplet : 


‘« Bliss of all bliss, joy of all joy, it is 
To leave behind the lie that says ‘I am.’ ” 


It has well been observed that in no religion is the * I so 
entirely nothing and yet so completely everything as in Buddhism, 
and in its search for deliverance from personality it looks cud 

rom the present, forgets past and future, and ignores divinity bo 
within and without itself. But while this belief in a permanent 
self is thus regarded as the most pernicious of errors and the most 
deceitful of illusions, it must be explained somehow, and the 
explanation suggests the teaching of some modern schools which 
m other motives, and by other channels, reach the same conclu- 
sion. The false belief in a peu self has its origin, we are 
told, in a wrong conception of the unity of compound things. The 
whole phenomenal universe, outside which nothing exists, consists of 
material or mental processes. Mind is a sum of such processes, 
and intellect, feeling, and will are but sub-divisions of mind, special 
groups of the processes Contained in the sum. Such teaching has 
always had its votaries and has them to-day. When I am told by 
my materialistic evolutionist friend that I am a product of primeval 
slime, my multitudinous thoughts being but a translocation of my 
cerebral substance, and my consciousness an attribute of matter, or in 
‘a word that I am what I eat, and nothing more, I reply—a greater 
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than thou has taught these ethics of despair. Thou hast no pity 
nor compassion for human woe ; the sad songs of thy poets and the 
sombre disquisitions of thy philosophers.are but an echo of that 
nobler teaching which strove to make the world realize * the rugged 
baldness of life stripped of its illusions." But thy moan is unmanly, 
and as for me—be mine the nobler creed : I think, therefore I am. 
Because I am, it is my duty to overcome, not to despise or deny 
the evil of existence. 

Many reasons have been urged why India first accepted and 
then in a few brief centuries drove the wonderful religion founded 
by Gautama out of its borders. May it not at heart have been be- 
cause its interpretation of personality banished the need of God, 
and India, spiritual India, could not bear severance from its 
God-idea. The instinct that demands a God is more imposing than 
the subtlety that repels him—which brings us back to what has al- 
ready been urged that the most real thing to the most of mankind 
is personality—self-hood—and that man's belief in a God, a 
personal God, however dim, vague, or even grotesque, must 
obviously be interpreted through his consciousness of and acquain- 
tance with his own personality. In other words, humanity has 
more intelligence than philosophers. It has profound instincts 
which teach that 


" Whether we be young or old 
Our destiny, our being's heart and home 
Is with Infinity, and only there." 


Ithink it may be claimed, speaking generally, that the history 
of religion, with which we cannot deal, shews a universal tendency 
to form some sort of personal conception of the Deity. Whether, 
as is the case with some of us, we take our stand on the helpful 
rock of revealed religion and believe that God must at creation's 
dawn have manifested himself to the soul created in his own image 
and for fellowship with him, but that sin came in and worked that 
awful evil of separation and estrangement of the creature from its 
Creator from which all sin and sorrow still proceed ; or whether we 
accept the theory that when man found his personality, came to 
himself as man, he had by slow processes and woeful persistence to 
find his God, we must all admit that there has been an evolution 
in man's conception of his God. Clearer views of God have ever 
followed clearer views of manhood, so that, for example, man's 
view of himself in the light of the incarnation of Christ led to a 
deeper conception of his own nature and its capacities, his unity, 
his indestructible identity, his wonderful possibilities and consequent 
worth, and from this a deeper, truer, growing conception of the 
personality of God in whom, as Lotze observes, perfect personality 
is alone to be conceived. 

But whatever we may regard as the more natural historical 
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development of the God-idea among the nations of mankind, we 
may find, in the confines of this empire alone, sufficient proof of the 
tendency to personify God. The Hindu conception of Deity to- 
day is, for instance, like a vast ocean with its waves and currents 
and tides ; we behold its waves as they foam out their beautiful 
illusions, we strive to trace its currents passing mysteriously hither 
and thither, deep and silent, and circuitous enough to include 
ET conceivable idea regarding the Eternal that has entered the 
mind of man; and we stand and gaze in awe at its mighty tides, the 
ebb of polytheism, the flow of pantheism, swelling in infinite 
cadences through the life of its countless millions, and yet that 
ocean breaks upon an eternal shore—a shore that gives to per- 
sonality a supreme place in the God-idea. To-day polytheism 
and pantheism, the popular and philosophic aspects of the religious 
life of the empire appear to me to have a theistic tendency. I 
cannot stay to illustrate this view, but if it be true how important 
it is that every influence possible be brought to bear upon publish- 
ing forth the highest and truest conception of that mighty factor 
in a nation's religious growth towards a higher and a nobler life ? 

Before we pass on to mention the common grounds for 
our belief in the conception that postulates personality to God, it 
is perhaps fitting that we should refer to those pantheistic ideas 
concerning him that have been the heritage of the East for 
centuries, and in one aspect contain without doubt the spiritual 
light of millions of our fellowmen to-day. Indian pantheism is 
summed up in its three texts: “That art thou," “ He who knows 
God becomes God," “I am God." If scholars are right in attribu- 
ting a monotheistic basis to the earliest réligious thought of the 
Vedic period—as such a Hymn as 121 in the ro Mandala of the Rig 
Veda might imply :— 


* What God shall we adore with sacrifice 

The one sole Lord of all that is, who made 

The earth and formed the sky, who giveth life, 
Who giveth strength, whose bidding gods revere, 
Whose hiding place is immortality, 

Whose shadow death, who by his might is King 
Of all the breathing, sleeping, waking world, 
The only God above the gods."— 


this concept of him was reduced from a personal will to a mere 
ding essence; and eventually we find Vedanticteaching bringin 
us to * Brahma, alone—a spirit, essentially existent, intelligence, an 
joy: void of all qualities and all acts, in whom there is no con- 
sciousness such as is denoted by I, thou, or it ; who apprehends no 
person or thing, nor is apprehended of any; who is neither 
rviscient nor omniscient, neither parvipotent, nor omnipotent who 
is neither beginning nor end, immutable and indefectable, the true 
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exist independently of God's will? Do not they derive their being 
from him ? Are they not sustained by him and can they in any 
conceivable way put their life outside his influence and power ? 
Most certainly not. “ While God ever respects the personality he 
has created in his own image, and the relationship he has set up, 
while he makes each man the possessor within limits of that 
responsible power and will, by which alone he becomes man, yet 
the whole of this creaturely personal existence never becomes, in- 
deed cannot become, an external fact to which God merely 
accommodates himself, It remains an issue of his own mysterious 
life notwithstanding itis endowed with a personal independence 
which he steadfastly maintains." (J. Scott-Lidgett). What limita- 
tion is implied in the existence of other personalities may be 
regarded in the light of the self-limitation of God, exercised in 
accordance with his own nature and character. 

The Christian conception of the personality of God is based 
distinctly on revelation, not on reason. It starts with what it re- 
gards as the most stupendous fact in the history of the human 
race, the incarnation of Deity. It believes in the self-manifestation 
of Jehovah in pre-Christian days, faint glimpses of that light of truth 
that was to shine. The incarnation shed a new lustre upon the 
problem of human, as well as divine personality, its potentialities, 
responsibilities, accountabilities and immortality. We have postu- 
lated the strictest unity in our deepest analysis of human persona- 
lity, we postulate the strictest unity in our apprehension of divine 
personality. But that unity is not an isolated point, a self-identic 
entity which within itself comprehends nothing, and without 
itself excludes nothing, and besides which nothing else is. It isa 
unity of internal relationships, a diversity in unity of subject, 
object, and their relation, an essentially triune existence. An 
what we find in man, revelation proclaims to be in God. “The 
Christian doctrine of the Trinity has seemed,” writes Mr. Haigh, “an 
almost hopeless puzzle and some popular views of it often appear 
so. Butitisa protest against any theory which regards God as 
impassive undifferentiated Being, existing in isolation from all 
eternity, having no fellowship nor relationship within himself. It 

ostulates a God not merely life, but the life of Spirit.” Now 

pirit is never in our experience * bare unity, it is always the home 
and bond of distinctions. If God as Spirit thinks, he is the eternal 
subject to whom must have been present an eternal object of con- 
templation. If God as Spirit loves, then from all eternity he 
must have had an adequate object of love, and this nature must 
have comprised within itself the elements of a perfect fellowship. 
If God as Spirit wills, then he must have found eternal expression 
for himself. Thus the doctrine ascribes to God all that rich 
variety in perfect unity which is the distinction of personality. 
The doctrine speaks of three persons in one God, but language in 
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speaking of such divine mysteries is halting, uncertain, often mis- 
eading. The three persons are not separate individualities but in 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit we have Spates forth to us the eter- 
nal relationships in which the One God realizes and manifests 
himself. The Father is God as the Source of all that is and can 
be; the Son is God as he goes out from himself in obedience to 
his nature of perfect love, to realize that sonship in human form, 
and to return to himself as the divine human Christ. The Holy 
Spirit is God in his innermost being or essence, the principle of the 
life of both Father and Son in which he comes to us, and is in 
us increasingly through his manifestations.  - 
had, however, intended taking another line of approach 
to the Christian idea of Trinity in Unity which, however much it 
transcends intelligence, distinctly claims to be the most intelligible 
mode of conceiving God as essentially personal. Christ's revela- 
tion of God was a revelation of love as the very being of God. 
Now love is a personal relationship, it can only exist between 
ersons. Any other view of the personality of Deity must there- 
ore involve a God without love. This one not only makes it a 
moral necessity to accept the belief that eternal love dominates 
all that God is, but all that he does, and so passes from an abstract 
and metaphysical statement to the most intensely practical belief 
we can ibly hold. 
urther, this personality of the Love-God meets speculative 
difficulties as no other can. The weakness of pantheism is, that 
while claiming to postulate the absolute unity, it cannot do it. It 
is forced to perpetuate a duality, the second element of which it calls. 
maya—illusion. But this Christian truth maintains what is dear to. 
the Pantheist, the immanence of God, without obliterating his per- 
sonality ; what is dear to the Vedantist, the real unity of God with- 
out denying the reality of God's world ; and what is dear to the 
Unitarian, the transcendence of God without disassociating him 
from his universe, and thus may be said to be not only the 
synthesis and summary of all that was highest in hebrew and 
helenic conceptions of God, but the fullest conception yet possessed 
in thoughts of the Eternal—Aall fused into union by the incarnation of 
the Son of the Father's love, who in one of his rapturous outbursts 
of devotion, the Apostle Paul calls, * the image of the invisible God, 
the firstborn of all creation, for in him were all things created, in 
the heavens and upon the earth, things visible and things invisible, 
whether thrones or dominions, or principalities, or powers, all things 
have been created through’him and unto him, and he is before all 
things, and in him all things consist. For it was the good pleasure 
of the Father that in'him should all the fulness dwell." 
I have no time left to compare Christian belief ia the 
personality of God with Mahommedan and Indian Unitarian 
conceptions. My reason and heart are not satisfied with an 
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undifferentiated unity, which, while it at first sight appears to be 
simpler than the Christian creed, cannot really be translated into 
thought. The Koran, so beautiful and strong in much of its 
theology, with its ninety-nine titles of God, knows nothing of union, 
of mystic relationship between God and man, and Sufiism arose to 
proclaim that despite the magnificence of his God-idea—the 
Sovereign, the Eternal, the Compassionate, the Holy, the Supreme 
— Mahommed's God lacked love, lacked the Fatherhood attributes 
that are no sooner predicated but difficulties met alone by 
Christian truth arise. 

There is one sole idea of God, says De Quincey, which 
corresponds adequately to his total nature. Ofthis idea two things 
may be affirmed, the first being that it is the root of all absolute 
grandeur, of all truth, of all moral perfection ; the second being 
that natural and easy as it seems when once unfolded, it could only 
have been unfolded by revelation. For any concept that only 
partially resembles God, really refracts, splinters and distorts the 
truth concerning him. “ To me," writes a brother missionary, “ the 
God made known by Jesus, and always called by him, Father, is 
the sublimest conception that has ever entered human thought, 
inspired human worship and song, consecrated human philanthropy 
and affection and interpreted human history. Even the skeptic 
has to admit it is the loveliest of dreams." (Slater). 

It is perhaps impossible to hope that the day is approach- 
ing when the mystic mood of the East, and the enthusiastic mood 
of the West will find a harmony of expression in their concept of 
God. But I rejoice in that wider vision, and larger sympathy of 
creed for creed, which emphasizes the fact that God made man 
complex, and there is no single avenue of approach to his being 
which he does not know, and through which he would not speak. 
Behind all ideas about God the devout soul seeks union with the 
Eternal, and in its search ever comes into truer fellowship with 
those who love him too. And so personality touches personality. 

And as I began, so I close, with a thought from Thomas á 
Kempis, “All perfection in this life hath some imperfection bound 
up with it, and no knowledge of ours is without some darkness. 
A humble knowledge of thyself is a surer way to God than a deep 
search after learning. If thou prepare for him a worthy abode 
within thee there will he come and manifest his presence. All 
his glory and beauty is from within. The inward man God often 
visiteth, hath with him sweet discourse, pleasant solace, much 
peace, familiarity exceeding wonderful.’ Let it be ours to re- 
verence and adore and to let nothing within or without of us in- 
terfere with that longing for our Father ‘in Heaven, that is 
expressed in the Psalmist song—‘ As panteth the hart after the 
water brooks, so panteth my soul after thee, O God !" 
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Che Chistian Endeavyy World's 
Convention, 


By Rev. W. C. Owen. 


Agra, North India, from 8 A.M. Nov. 20th, till 7-45 

P.M. Nov. 23rd is a thing of the past. During the brief 

period of its sessions, something like three thousand fol- 
lowers of the Great Nazarene, representing many nations and 
tongues, who never before had met, looked into each other's faces, 
worshipped and prayed together, exchanged under the inspiration 
of that memorable occasion cordial greetings, and clas hands 
or experienced that singular sense of divine relationship to one 
another which Christians alone know, and then, after four days of 
soul-searching heart-inspiring addresses and songs of praise were 
ended, they parted, many of them never again to meet on this side 
Jordan. 

When one considers how twenty-nine years ago the humble 
efforts of an American Pastor among the young people of his 
church have been blessed, how the spirit of genuine Christian 
activity spread to other churches, first in America, then in Europe, 
and later on reached to the remotest lands where the name of 
Christ is known, one is bound to recognize the noble trend of the 
movement. Whatever may be claimed in. favor of sectarianism 
those who attended the Convention in Agra had before them a 
concrete example of what it means for so large a body of Christ's 
followers to meet together in his name, with one heart and one. 


ONE Fourth Christian Endeavor World's Convention, held at 
© 


For four consecutive days one looked over a sea of heads, 
adorned according to all the various styles of head-dress peculiar to 
about forty nationalities. These, ranging from the wide, handsome 
picture hats of the newly arrived American ladies and diminishing 
in compass if not in color through all grades of decoration of 
ribbon, feather, spray and flower, the ample turban of the South 
Indian, the fur rimmed hat ofthe Thibetan, the Karen's gay kerchief 
of silk, to the European tonsored head of the Bengali, who wearing 
neither cap nor turban looked the acme of neatness and simplicity, 
all composed a splendid picture worthy of the name, The World's 
C. E. Convention. 

On Friday the 19th of November, the trains arriving at the 
Agra railway stations poured forth their loads of delegates, and 
probably every available gharry in the city did a lucrative business 
in carrying these throngs to the Convention Camp, which was 
beautifully situated on Drummond Road, opposite the great 
Government Park and almost under the shadow of the renowned 
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Taj Mahal. A fine level field shaded here and there by a variety 
of trees and stretching out to perhaps forty or fifty acres in extent, 
constituted the camping ground. This through the great kindness 
of His Honour the Lieut. Governor, Sir John Hewitt, had been 
transformed from an ordinary field into a delightful park, by trans- 
ferring to it many of the beautiful palms and plants that adorn the 
famous Taj Mahal gardens. The delegates passed along a vista 
of span-new tents for some distance before reaching the main en- 
trance on Drummond Road, and here one involuntarily lifted his 
eyes to read the great red letters of the bauner stretched the entire 
width of the entrance between the great new pillars built expressly 
for this occasion. The words upon the banner, “Christ for [ndia, 
India for Christ," were full of significance to every loyal Endeavorer 
and were an inspiration or a challenge to every soul that passed 
that portal. The view in every direction was a feast for Christian 
Endeavorers eyes, the rows of trim tents, the neatly laid walks 
between, the shaded trees and the flowers. All along the lines of the 
encampment, glittering in military outfit there marched or were 
stationed on guard here and there, the stately sepoys who were 
so kindly lent by the Government to watch the tents both day and 
night. Their forbidding aspect must have kept off many a thief that 
might easily have crept under the canvas, especially after nightfall. 
Looking down the main path from the entrance one faced the large 
dining tent. To the left of this stretched the great auditorium 
where three or four thousand hearers gathered daily. There all 
the English addresses were given and services conducted, while to 
the right of the dining tent stood the Hindustani auditorium in 
which special exercises were conducted for those who understood 
no English. Occupying conspicuous places of honor and in close 
proximity to the dining tent were two tabernacles, built almost 
entirely of canvas but provided with picturesque arches and parti- 
tions made of the tall and delicate reeds that grow in such wealth 
on the banks of the Jumna river near by. These were the Exhibi- 
tion tabernacles in which almost numberless articles of Indian 
manufacture were on exhibition and for sale. One booth was 
called the Gift Building, where every article was a free gift to the 
Convention. Here it seemed as though Endeavorers had vied with 
one another in the sending of saleable gifts to defray Convention 
expenses. There were fabrics, embroidery, drawn and needle work, 
whole costumes all spangled and bright with the gorgeous colours 
of the East, articles of wood, metal, and pottery, the products of 
the deft fingers of hundreds of Christian girls and boys in boarding 
school and village home, cunning specimens of workmanship, the 
offerings mostly of Christians, but some of non-Christians from 
Kashmir to Ceylon and from Burma and Assam to the western 
limits of India. The second booth was devoted to goods on com- 
mission sale, and various Christian publication societies, industrial 
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ents of missions and the like were here afforded opportunity 
to help both the C.E. movement, and to advance financial and other 
interests of the work there represented. On the arrival of Rev. 
J. M. Baker of Ongole, that indefatigable (to use the proper 
American word) hustler, a salesman of renown was promptly and 
appropriately * wabbed " and put in charge of this interesting 
feature of the Convention. As might reasonably be expected the 
success of the enterprise was encouraging. In this connection the 
writer desires to give the honor due to the two Ongole ladies, 
Misses Kelly and Dessa, and to other missionaries of different boards 
of North and South India and of Burma, who unselfishly sacrificed 
their opportunities to hear some of the most able speeches that 
they might help in these various departments. 





The five great pavilions formed a sort of center. Stretched 
out to right and left of these were the tents constituting the 
shelter and sleeping apartments of the great mass of Convention 
visitors, men and married couples were on the right, and the single 
ladies camp, the bookstall, post office and several other inoffensive 
institutions on the left, and be it known that in the excellence of 
all these arrangements the committee had no thought of compari- 
son to the sheep and goats, otherwise the order would have been 
reversed. For bathing convenience pipes from the city water 
supply and neatly built baths, and drains of brick and mortar were 
all in readiness before visitors arrived. Whatever inconveniences 
there were accrued through the thoughtlessness or ignorance of 
some of the delegates in the use of these conveniences. The 
arrangements could hardly have been better considering the some- 
what limited supply of water. The spirit of freedom in the camp 
was perfect. There were no signs “ Keep off the grass,” and only 
as some irrepressible American, the writer being a case in point, 
blissfully unconscious of any forbidden ground, with characteristic 

confidence plunged headlong in his haste to interview Dr. Huntley, 
the treasurer, in his tent where all the valuables were kept, and 
suddenly in the entrance came up against one of those tall sepoys 
bristling with steel, was there any restriction placed upon anyone 
honestly going about his business. One very modest request, 
however, was placed appropriately at the dining tent and ought to 
be written on the lintel of every Endeavorers door: the motto 
" Do not complain." Delegates have warmly tothank, not only the 
committee who designed all this equipment, but also His Ex- 
cellency the Viceroy, who showed such signal favor in loaning the 
Viceregal state camp and furniture for their use. It was through 
the kindness of Lord Minto and the local Government officials that 
this canvas city consisting of over two hundredtents was made possi- 
ble. The assistance they rendered by the loan of men in charge 
of the army tents, transport wagons, camels and other beasts of 
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burden, as well as some of the British troops from the fort, sepoys 
and city policemen, seemed to the writer to be unprecedented. 

On Saturday morning, November 2oth, at eight o'clock the 
auditorium, was filled with expectant hearers. After a few minutes 
devotional exercises led by Rev. W. A. Wilson of Indore, the chair- 
man of the Convention, Rev. Herbert Anderson, extended to all dele- 
gates and friends a cordial welcome. This was the opening of the 
welcome meeting. There was not an uninterested face in the 
audience. The spirit of Christian enthusiasm was keyed high, and 
the inspiration and devotion that attended the Chairman's words 
were powerfully felt in the greetings and responses that followed : 
Que first by the chairman of Agra local general committee, 
W. H. Cobb Esq., I.C.S., and then by three distinguished represen- 
tatives of India's C. E. Union; namely: J. P. Cotelingati, Esq., 
Vice-president and our capable South India representative ; Rev. 
L. T. Ah Syoo, who though a resident of Moulmein, Burma, is a 
real Chinaman and one of the bright and shining lights of the East, 
as everv feature of his celestial face indicates, and Rev. S. V. 
Karmarkar of Bombay, of whom we all saw and heard but too 
little. These were followed by Rev. Francis E. Clark D.D., LL.D., 
the father of the C. E. movement, and by international representa- 
tives from England, Scotland, Ireland, Wales, Australia, Canada, 
New Zealand, Germany and other lands. 

The theme for the afternoon was Christ for India, and that 
for the evening India for Christ. 

At 12-30 the Lord Bishop of Lahore announced the opening 
of the session of the Convention with the use of the first hymn in 
the Convention Hymnal, * Crown Him with many Crowns.’ This 
little Hymnal printed expressly for this Convention is a rare collec- 
tion of fifty of the grandest hymns sung in christendom. After 
scripture reading by Dr. Huntley, and a prayer, the Lord Bishop in 
his introductory remarks spoke of Agra as a center of historical 
interest. Referring to Akbar's attempt to establish a new religion 
in India, he said he, Akbar, a Mohammedan, knew the need of a 
unifying influence among his millions of Hindu subjects. A few 
courtiers and others accepted the Moslem faith to please him, and 
then its influence died away. Hindus said there is nothing here 
that we can adore or love. Christianity, the Lord Bishop con- 
tinued, is a religion that appeals to the human heart and touches 
the nengen: need of man’s nature. 

“he first address, “ Christ the Fulfilment of India's Need,” 
was given by Dr. S. K. Dutta, of Lahore. He said, regarding India's 
need, that we who live here become indifferent, not with the indiffer- 
ence of carelessness, but of familiarity. He recalled the great 
famine of 1870, when 3,000,000, people perished, and a Christian 
nation wrought mightily to meet the need, This and great activities 
of today show that Britain's standard regarding India is to improve 
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her material prosperity. But as man does not live by bread alone 
Britain has a larger responsibility ; namely, her spiritual condition. 
He charged visitors to Benares, that great idolatrous city and center 
of India's religion, not to allow religious demonstration there to 
blind them to the significance of those things, since they only show 
Indias profoundest desires and aspirations as she waits for a 
response to her greatest longing. Dr. Dutta said, * The voice of 
India to us *We would see Jesus' must yet be heard." 

Then followed the address of Rev. C. T. Andrews, of Delhi, 
on “ Christ's Message to the Youth of India.” He said that the note 
ofthe new century throughout Asia is Love your Country, and 
the Christian adds Love your Country in the name of Christ, which 
is the message for the youth of India. Mr. Andrews pointed to the 
fact that Christ as a supreme power in the hearts of Indian youths 
would be, and is now, greater than all the great activities of the 
world, as some of India’s own principal men and statesmen had 
acknowledged, that Christ is the one revealer of the love of God, the 
final satisfaction for the longing soul, the great awakener of the 
East, and as Mr. Chundra Sen declared * none but Christ deserves 
this bright gem, India." *Yet we must recognize, he continued, 
* that Christ instead of being received by educated Indians is rejec- 
ted and more and more the cross of Christ is regarded as a folly. 
Christ is regarded not as one to bring life and bring it more abun- 
dantly but to bring ruin. We are called upon to meet these difficul- 
ties and wherein we fail the fault is not in Christ, not in the Gospel, 
but in our own presentation of it, because we have offered India a 
divided church with western ideas. You ask *How present Christ 
to India ?? You must find the answer to that question from your 
own experience, but the only path pointing to success may be seen 
from the word of scripture which says ‘Except a grain of wheat 
fall and die it abideth by itself alone. It is not western business 
methods in presenting the Gospel, not organization that will win 
India, but the depth of our spiritual life." 

At 3-30 the opening of the exhibition was announced by 
Mrs. W. H. Cobb, of Agra, who with her husband W. H. Cobb, Esq., 
L C. S, graciously expressed their interest in the proceedings. 
From 5-30 to 7-30 P.M. there were three most helpful and instruc- 
tive addresses. The first, “The Indian Church: Its Past Pro- 
gress, by Rev. J. A. Graham, D.D., of Kalimpong. The second, 
“ The Indian Church: Its Future Mission," by Rev. R. A. Hume, 
D.D., Ahmednagar. The third, “The East and the West united 
in Christ," by the Lord Bishop of Lahore, who expressed his faith 
in the belief that India, seamed with divisions and crying out for 
some unifying power, trying to find this in its congresses, would 
finally come to see as the West had aiready done, that there is but 
one unifying power and that is in him whom the Almighty God 
raised from the dead. 
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The Sunday morning Convention Sermon, was preached by 
Rev. D. Mackichan, D.D., LL.D., of Bombay. His text was 
I. Cor. 1: 21 *Seeing that in the wisdom of God the world by 
wisdom knew not God, it was God's good pleasure through the 
foolishness of preaching to save them that believe." Dr. Macki- 
chan charged the missionaries not to confound aspirations with 
results, since we have to face India's failings, her caste and infideli- 
ty, and we dare not shut our eyes to facts. Regarding the accep- 
tance of the Gospel message in this land he said, “Not by the 
wisdom of our word but by the power of the cross of Christ alone, 
wherein we see the love of God, are the people of India to be 
saved." “There are those,” said he, “ who are incredulous when 
speaking of Indian Christians, because the great masses of them 
are of the humble and the lowly, but it is here again that God will 
take the weak things of the world to confound the mighty." iz 

The bi-lingual session from 12 to 1-15 P.M. was an inspir- 
ing one, notwithstanding the fact that about half of what was 
said was in Hindustani, and not understood to many who were 
present. ; | 

Mrs. Clark of Boston, the wife of Dr. Francis E. Clark and 
consequently the mother of the C. E. movement, first addressed 
the multitude in English on * Our Covenant." Mrs. Clark spoke of 
the willingness of Endeavorers to do what they naturally objected 
to do, and of Christian Endeavor as a just balance by which we 
may judge of the merits of an enterprise whether or no 1t should 
be undertaken. Then followed the interpretation of what she 
said in the beautifully flowing Hindustani characteristic of Dr. 
Ewing of Allahabad. 

Rev. Herbert Halliwell’s paper on “Christian Endeavor 
Outlook in India" told us a most interesting story of twenty-six 
vears of the society's work, that it promises to be as encouraging in 
the East as in the West, and that during the past few years C. E. 
growth has been rapid, there being now 129o Indian societies and 
14,291 members. He declared that there are needed for India twenty 
Secretaries, and at least one European colleague to make C. E. a 
power to establish itself in all the land. The substance of his 
address was also rendered in Hindustani by Dr. Ewing. Perhaps the 
most memorable session of the Convention was the Praise Service, 
Sunday afternoon from 3 to 5 under the able leadership of 
Rev. C. H. Mattison of Fattipur. For use at this Praise Service 
there had been printed a special “Order of Worship" in which 
hymns and scriptural responsive readings were beautifully inter- 
spersed. The theme of the service was—" The Fulfilling Prayer 
of Our Lord." It was presumed that more than twice the num- 
ber of tongues mentioned in the New Testament narrative of the 
day of Pentecost would be heard at the Agra Convention ; so that 
this service was spoken of as “The Anthem of the Nations,’ as 
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indeed it was, as if in fulfilment of our Lord's prayer, when he 
besought the Father “that they all may be one." 

A choir of about a hundred voices was organized which 
practised between sessions. Of this choir, the Karens formed a 
prominent part. They read the new music at sight, produced 
splendid harmony, and appeared to require very little practice. 
These musical people compared with other Easterns show marked 
ability and appreciation of fine harmony which is unusual among 
Asiatics. In spite of insufficient practice this choir handled with 
credit to themselves some of the grandest compositions in use in 
Christian services. The Welsh and Germans were there with their 
musical gifts to swell the choruses. There was a double manual 
pedal organ, and the Convention was greatly favored in having for 
this service the valuable assistance of the orchestra of the Irish 
régiment stationed at Agra. Mr. Mattison laboured beyond his 
endurance to make the music of this service a success, and the 
warmest thanks he received were all too little return for his efforts. 
Probably only those who sat far out on the outskirts of the great 
throng would be able to appreciate those great bursts of harmony. 
It was indeed the Anthem of the Nations. Europeans, Asiatics, 
Americans and Australians sang together the praises of God. 

Monday, November 22nd began with an uplifting devotional 
service led by Rev. Graham Bailey of Wazirabad, whose address 
was on “ The Holy Spirit for Christian Life and Service." At 8-30 
Rey. C. H. Heptonstall, of Toungoo, Burma, occupied the chair. 
A brief devotional service followed conducted by Rev. W. J. 
Hatch, of Coimbatore, and then the Karens sang “God will take 
care of you.” At this point a Karen manfully advanced to the 
platform, and in his own wonderful tongue, with an emphasis that 
revealed his hearty good-will, presented Dr. Clark with a walking 
Stick made of buffalo horn, with a beautiful pearl shell in the knob- 
bed handle bearing the Doctor's name and statement of the occasion 
of this gift by his affectionate friends in Burma. Mr. Halliwell 
was also presented with an ivory paper knife from Burma. 

Dr. Clark now read a telegram, received from the Hon. 

- Charles W. Fairbanks, late Vice-President of the U. S. A. It 
announced his deep regret at being unable to meet his appointment 
to speak at the Convention. Those of us who after the Convention 
were privileged to hear this good earnest Christian man speak in 
the Methodist Episcopal Mission College Hallat Lucknow, realized 
what Agra had missed. |. 

ext in order came the Presidential address by the World's 
C. E. Union President, Dr. Clark. The burden of his remarks was 
“Christians one in Christ throughout the World.” He called 
attention to the effect of C. E. work on the religious life during 
the years of its history ; its effect in promoting the Church of the 
future in these lands. He pointed out that a serious defect in our 
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religious life is our failure to express it, and Christian Endeavor is a 
factor in expressing the Christian life of young people, in unifying 
Christians and promoting their interests ; in demonstrating the one- 
ness of their aim—the salvation of men. The Karen choir now 
sang, * My Anchor Holds." 


Next on the programme was the report of Mr. William 
Shaw, of Boston, the Secretary of the World's Christian Endeavor 
Union. This embodiment of good nature and wit coming thus 
at the close of a long morning, was like a flood of sunshine. He 
was a bundle of energy. His brow which extended almost if not 
quite to the back of his head, suggested both wisdom and fun. 
His eye, his moustache, indeed his every feature had a merry 
twinkle, and his voice was as though he had been anointed with 
the oil of gladness above his fellows. Very likely some were 
hoping his report would be brief as possible, since the breakfast 
hour was approaching, but his first utterance and the manner of i 
dispelled all fears, and straightened the drooping forms of a 
thousand tired people as they sat in their chairs. This jolly little 
man's report instead of being a succession of dry statistics, was a 
tonic to flagging energies. He began by saying “C. E. needs no 
report since it speaks for itself.” He rejoiced in observing the vast 
difference so conspicuous in the faces of Indian Christians he had 
met, as compared with their non-Christian neighbours. ‘I have 
just come,” said he, “ to this platform from that Hindustani session 
and though I couldn’t understand a word of what they were saying 
I liked it, liked it better there than here and I enter with such 
hearty feeling into things Indian that I want to be as Indian as 
possible.” * Why," said he, “I like their style of dress and the way 
they wear it. It makes me feel as if I would like to dispense with 
my Plymouth Rock pants and get into one of those things you 
calla pancha or whatever it is called." He declared that he was 
greatly taken with those marvellous hair ornaments that the Indian 
ladies wear and that if he had hair enough on his head, he would 
surely get one for himself. It was evident that the spirit of 
brotherhood was upon him. He said that the man who wanted to be 
exclusive and live to himself is out of touch with the spirit of the age ; 
that twenty-nine vears ago on a chilly night in Boston, Christian 
Endeavor as a tender shoot was planted, but has now become a 
great tree under which many of all nations find shelter. * The 
C. E. Society,” said he, “is found in 77 countries. 71,662 societies 
have been organized in the world with three and a half million 
members.” Mr. Shaw announced greetings to the Agra Convention 
which had been received from every quarter of the globe, even 
from Iceland, from Macedonia, Bulgaria and Servia, South America, 
Africa, New Zealand and from nearly every State in the Union. 
Mr. Shaw subsequently conducted the raising of funds for those 
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twenty secretaries referred to in Rev. Herbert Halliwell's address. 
He was entirely successful as that same day at the Convention 
Rs. 5000 were pledged. 

Tuesday, November 23 Prayer service was conducted and at 
(3° A.M., a brief address on * The Tenth Legion and the Quiet 
Hour” was led by Bishop F. W. Warne, D.D., of Lucknow. At 
8-30. Rev. J. M. Baker, of Ongole, led the devotional exercises 
and urged Christian workers to greater activity. 

This Convention had a rare privilege in hearing the Vice- 
President of the British National Union, Miss Ella M. Weatherby, 
of London. Her address on “C. E. Principles and Purposes” 
appealed to all that is heroic in the Christian workers soul. One 
could hear again the call of Christ afresh in her presentation of 
the text of scripture, * Except a grain of wheat fall into the earth 
and die it abideth alone, but if it die it beareth much fruit." 
The second address of the morning brought again to the platform 
our irrepressible friend, Mr. William Shaw, to unfold the advantages 
of C. E. methods. His definition of “method” was unique. It was 
“a place for everything and everything in its place," the reverse of 
the habit that placed shoes on the mantle and the hat under a 
chair. With characteristic vim he emphasized that as there is no 
method in trying to draw water out of dry wells, there is none in 
trying to use useless people in Christian work. Some people are 
good, but not good enough to take a Sunday School class as they 
are ever ready to say, “I can't." “Be good, said he, “but be 
good for something." 44: 

At 12 o'clock Rev. H. S. Hascall, Bassein, Burma, took 
the chair, and the afternoon devotional exercises were led by Rev. 
S. A. D. Boggs, Jorhat, Assam. Then came what seemed to the 
writer the most inspiring of all the exercises. The Indian Na- 
tional Roll Call and responses by Unions. This amounted to a 
Roll Call of the nations to which there were responses in some- 
thing over fifty languages, by hymn or verse of scripture. It was 
as though the scene at Pentecost was recurring. The nationalities, 
many of them clothed in their distinctive modes of dress, both 
looking and singing their best, rising and witnessing for Christ 
afforded a succession of sights and sounds never to be forgotten. 

Two addresses followed the Roll Call. First * The Call of 
the Country to the Christian Endeavorer " by Rev. Joel Waiz Lall, 
M.O.L., Delhi. It was a powerful address in which he pointed out 
Brahmo Somaj among other opponents of the Christian faith, as a 
rationalistic and most dangerous one, and in view of the opposing 
religions from a human standpoint there seemed little but ruin and 
disaster for the future. The call of the country said he is to stren- 
uous Christian life and effort. The greater the dangerthe greater the 
call for our hope and faith in Almighty God. The country waiting 
to see our faith is our opportunity. The spirit of rivalry is our 
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danger, and the crying need is the concentration of all our forces. 
Mr. Lall then repeated the gist of his remarks in the Urdu tongue. 
Second address—" The Call of the Unevangelized to the Endeavorer," 
by Rev. B. C. Sarkar, M.A., Calcutta. This earnest speaker did not 
deny that there is truth and good in non-christian religions, but he 
said that there is no truth or good found in any religion but what 
Is found with infinitely more purity and perfection in that of Jesus 
Christ. He acknowledged evils existing among Christians, but 
they exist in spite of their religion, and are not taught by it. He 
said that non-christian religions can never teach the unity of man 
and never touch the spiritual needs of man, and when they speak of 
the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man, it is not these 
that are found in their own religion but because they have gained 
these conceptions through the religion of Jesus Christ; for it is 
Christianity that in every practical sense is meeting the spiritual 
and moral needs of all men. The speaker affirmed that we are ^ 
one in Christ and that in spite of names and sects, non-christian 
attendants at the Convention will go away seeing what we are. He 
related some piteous instances demonstrating the crying need of the 
millions of Indians for the love and light of the Gospel, appealing 
to, and beseeching his Christian countrymen to hear this call from 
the unevangelized. After 3-30 p.m. evangelistic open-air services 
were conducted at several important centers in the streets of Agra. 
At 5-45, Rev. J. A. Banninga, of Madura, was chairman and devo- 
tional exercises were conducted by C. R. N. Mackie of New Zealand. 
An address followed, * The Challenge of Christ to the Individual," 
by President H. C. King, D.D., of Oberlin, U. S. A. From 6-45 

m. Dr. Francis E. Clark led a consecration hour which closed the 
*ourth C. E. World's Convention. 

The writer regrets that there is not space to enter in this 
brief account of the Convention scores of things that might be 
related. One speaker said that fifty years ago no one would have 
believed such a Convention possible in the heart of India. Now 
behold what God hath wrought! Who can fail to note the signi- 
ficance of that army of Endeavorers marching through the streets 
of Agra? Who can forget the singing of the Karens? If for 
nothing else the singing of those delegates from Burma, who had 
travelled at their own expense, was well worth the trip to Agra. 

seeing these things, the question frequently occurred to the 
writer, * Are our missions worth while ?" The answer is in these 
living witnesses and in the word of God which says—“ Therefore 
seeing we are compassed by so great a cloud of witnesses let us 
run with patience the race that is set before us," 
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Che Punk Graffir in the Madras Presidency. 
By Prof. A. Moffat, M.A., B.Sc., F.R.S.E. 
(Concluded from last issue.) 
THE TRAFFIC IN FOREIGN LIQUORS. 


SOREIGN liquors are chiefly obtained by importation from 
Europe. The term is, however, also applied to liquors 
manufactured in India which are similar to those obtained 

from abroad and dutiable as such. | 

The number of gallons of the principal kinds of liquor 
imported into the Presidency since 1892-93, is shown in the 
following statement :— 


Spirits. 
1892-93 180,083 
1897-98 188,585 
1902-03 197,402 
1907-08 187,381 
Wines. 
1892-93 51,587 
1897-95 46,492 
1902-03 42,190 
1907-08 Pis sa 50,822 
Ale, Beer and Porter. 
1892-93 605,991 
1897-98 412,515 
1902-03 512,089 
1907-08 566,236 


The “ foreign liquors" manufactured locally consist mainly 
of beer obtained from the Nilgiri breweries and from Bangalore. 
Potable spirits, ùe. spirits manufactured in the distilleries and 
treated so as to resemble foreign spirits, and Malabar toddy 
arrack (because of its resemblance to Colombo arrack) are also 
included under this head. The number of gallons of beer and 
potable spirits manufactured locally since 1892-93 is as follows :— 


Nilgiri and Bangalore Beer. 


1892-93 Fis A 229,533 
1897-98 ae dia 387,050 
1902-03 444,045 
1907-08 923,044 


23 
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Potable Spirits. 


1892-93 zm s ae T 7,948 
1897-98 T ier usc re 13,969 
1902-03 Y s ans ks 12,961 
1907-08 y iv ix eue 24,269 


The variations in the import of spirits seem to be chiefly 
due to variations in the supply of Colombo arrack. In 1907-08 
there were 36,569 proof gallons of Colombo arrack and 17,036 
proof gallons of Malabar arrack included in the total amount of 
foreign spirits used in the Presidency. 

The enormous increase in the consumption of beer is due 
to the growth of the taste for it among the poorer classes in the 
Madras Town Circle, the Nilgiris and elsewhere. Last year, for 
instance, there was a large increase in the Madras Town Circle,. 
which the Abkari Report says is due to a preference for it by the 
coolies and workmen employed by the Electric Lighting Company. 
The reason for the preference is that it is a little cheaper than 
toddy and at the same time is more intoxicating. The Excise 
Committee took exception to the low rate of taxation imposed 
upon beer, and in consequence the duty was raised in January, 
1908, from one anna to two annas per gallon. Even so, the duty 
appears to be far too low, as it is less than ten per cent. of the 
retail price. 

The development of the trade in potable spirits must also be 
regarded with grave concern. The ingredients used for flavoring 
and coloring the spirit so as to make it resemble brandy, whisky, 
etc., are often harmful, and in some cases “ distinctly poisonous.” 
People are tempted to buy this liquor because it is cheap, and its 
use for medical purposes is spreading to an alarming extent. 
Brandy is frequently prescribed by hospital assistants and native 
doctors (vaidyans), and this so-called brandy is taken by patients, 
whose caste customs would otherwise keep them from using it, in 
the belief that it is “ English medicine.” The use of genuine 
brandy for medical purposes is now being very generally given up 
by English doctors. Those who do prescribe it consider that it is 
not the alcohol but the esters and other ingredients in genuine 
brandy which are efficacious, and accordingly they prescribe certain 
brands which they believe contain a large proportion of these 
ingredients. None of them would consider that potable spirit is 
of any value whatever asa medicine. On the contrary, it does 
harm while used in this way, and very often it induces a craving 
tor alcohol which is gratified when the excuse for its use as a 
medicine no longer exists. The same remarks apply to sophistica- 
ted foreign spirits, in which there isa large trade, and to tonic 
wine, which is so temptingly advertised by chemists and “is 
commanding an increasing sale among the richer native population 
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on account of supposed tonic properties which it does not 


The more expensive foreign liquor ischiefly used by 
Europeans and Eurasians. It is, however, also used by many 
Indians who are educated and well-to-do, and I believe that its 
use is increasing among them to a most serious extent. The 
total quantity used by them is not as yet very large, and it is 
difficult to trace its influence in the imports of foreign liquor. There 
can be no doubt, however, that such liquor is used by many. 

In the City of Madras the use of foreign liquor among 
Indians has become distressingly common. Attention has fre- 
quently been directed to this in the public prints conducted 
by Indians, and, in particular, protests have from time to 
time been made against the presence of a bar in the Cos- 
mopolitan Club as a source of much evil. It was introduced into 
the club ostensibly for the sake of its European and Eurasian 
members. Dewan Bahadur R. Raghunatha Rau and others have 
tried to get it abolished, but without success, the majority of the 
members being quite indifferent-about it, and many of them using 
it. I have been assured that many who would have been total 
abstainers have yielded to the temptation that the bar offers, and 
have in this way acquired a liking for drink. Besides the Cosmo- 
politan Club, Í have been told of two clubs in Madras where 
Indians drink in a more private way ; and that private parties called 
“upstairs parties” and **jollifications" at which drinking goes on, 
are not uncommon. There are certain restaurants, also, which 
attract Indian gentlemen in considerable numbers. In the High 
Court some of the vakils have established a reputation as “ hard 
drinkers," to use the words of one who spoke to me on the subject. 
I have been told of one that, after conducting a case in a mofussil 
court, he drank so much that he became quite intoxicated and 
needed the assistance of his friends in order to get into the train 
for Madras. It was an Indian gentleman who saw it and told me 


In the mofussil, also, the use of foreign liquor is spreading 
among well-to-do Indians. It is said to be particularly prevalent 
in the towns of Tanjore, Kumbakonam and Tiruvadi, and in the 
Tanjore district generally. That is the district where people seem 
to have become most lax in the observance of the caste rules re- 
arding abstinence from such things. They pride themselves on 
their enlightenment, and are quick to imitate Western habits 
and adopt Western luxuries. From Tanjore the fashion spreads 
to other places. Sometimes the influence of Tanjore is for 
good. For instance, I have been told that the movement 
against tattooing women began in Tanjore. It used to be the 
universal custom for women to be tattooed on the forehead; but 
some years ago a feeling against the practice grew up in Tanjore, 
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and it has spread to other parts of the Presidency, so that now it 
is quite a common thing for a girl not to be tattooed, although 
the old grandmother still protests, and says that a woman is not 
fit to join with her husband when:he is performing his religious 
ceremonies unless she is tattooed. The influence of Tanjore has, 
however, also been for evil, as in the case of the spread of the 
habit of drinking foreign liquor. The people of Tanjore have been 
quick tolearn the habit. This is true of the uneducated as well 
as the educated classes. I have been told, e.g., of a club which 
was formed about ten years ago by the landowners of a village for 
the purpose of getting down foreign liquor from Madras. They 
met at each others houses to drink it. Now the club is broken 
up. The men are ruined. I have also been told that the South 
Indian Railway Company delivers more ^ Europe liquor," as the 
people call it, at Kumbakonam than at any other place on the line. 

It is among vakils that the practice of drinking has spread 
most largely, partly because they are able to earn such large sums 
of money, and partly because their profession involves such a 
stram at times that they are tempted to resort to drink as a 
stimulant. The evil, however, is spreading among other classes 
also. I have been told of assistant collectors, sub-judges. doctors 
and teachers who indulge more or less in foreign liquor. It does 
not follow either that a man must have taken to Western habits 
and ways of thinking generally before he becomes intemperate. 
A man may appear very orthodox, having conspicuous lines on 
his forehead, and even beads round his neck, and yet indulge in 
drink, I have been told of a Yogi, for example, who prides him- 
self on being quite a connoisseur in the matter of wines, and drinks 
freely every day. In the Zndian Spectator a leader on the subject 
of temperance appeared, in which it was said: “The educated 
reactionary, who declaims against social reform of all kinds, and 
poses as the defender of the orthodox religion, oftentimes drinks 
of the forbidden cup, and yet not a word is said against him." 

There have even been cases of premature death which are 
commonly said to have been the result of excessive drinking. I 
have been told of several such cases having recently happened, 
but, of course, it would not be proper to mention here the names 
of the individuals referred to. There was a sad case of premature 
death some years ago to which I may refer in illustration of what 
I mean, as it was made public in the Indian Press. The following 
paragraph about it appeared in the /ndu Prakash, an Anglo-Mara- 
thi weekly which is published in Bombay : 

“ [wo deaths in the Bombay Presidency —We deeply regret 
to record the lamented deaths of Nana Moroji and Vasudevrao 
Kelkar in quite different circumstances. The former was a retired 
pensioner, who died at the ripe old age of seventy-five ; the latter, 
a professor at the...............College, cut off in the prime of youth. 
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The one distinguished himself as a Government servant, while the 
other led a useful life as a professor,*journalist and litterateur. 
The one belonged to the old school that is fast dying away, the 
school of independent, strong men ; the other belonged to the new 
generation, fond of Western culture and Western drinks. Both 
were models of their own class. But Mr. Nana had finished his 
mission in life: young Kelkar—he was not quite thirty-five—had 
still a life of great promise and usefulness before him. But he was 
cut short in the midst of his career, perhaps a sad and deplorable 
illustration of the causes which lead many young graduates to an 
early grave. Mr. Kelkar rendered great service to his college by 
his impressive teaching, to the general public by his sober jour- 
nalism, and to Marathi literature by his spirited and clever adapta- 
tions of Shakespeare's plays." 

Many of the Indian papers had leading articles commenting 
on this sad story. It seemed as if the conductors of these papers 
felt that, as it had been made public, it gave them an opportunity 
which they ought not to miss of warning their countrymen against 
the temptations to which they knew so many of them were yield- 
ing. JVative Opinion, for example, said: “Since the introduction 
of Western civilization among us some of the accompaniments of 
that civilization have such a strong hold, particularly upon the 
educated section of the native community, that these are indulged 
in to an alarming extent, and one sad result is early death. We 
need not be any more specific about these accompaniments or 
evils; they are self-evident and stalk through our streets under 
the mid-day sun. By no means do we wish to be personal, but 
we cannot afford to lose sight of the fact that while the religion of 
the land—that special preserver of social purity—has lost hold 
upon most of our educated class, no efficient substitute has yet 
been found to restrain them from the pitfalls and ditches of 
irreligion.” 

The Indian Social Reformer, referring to this article in 
Native Opinion, said : “We extract elsewhere from our esteemed 
contemporary of the Native Opinion a paragraph on the death of 
Professor Kelkar at an early age. Our contemporary writes with 
considerable reserve, but everybody- who sees what is going on 
before him will readily appreciate the observations on some aspects 
of the life of a number of our educated men. At any rate we do. 
The unfortunate thing is that it is very few papers that in obituary 
notices are swayed by the stern conscientiousness of our contem- 
porary. On the other. hand it is considered bad form to state the 
truth about a dead man. For instance, who does not know that 
some of the most talented men whom we have lost in recent 
years, had their strong constitution undermined by indulgence in 
wine and women ? The Native Opinion has set a good example, 
which we trust will be widely followed by the press in this 
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country. Let us always remember that serious consequences will 
ensue to the community if it is misled as to the cause of the early 
mortality among our educated men," 

I may add that what I have said on this subject finds coro- 
boration in the Report of the Indian Excise Committee. They 
say that the consumption of foreign spirit is progressing out of pro- 
qeu to the increase in the population both of the classes that 

abitually use it and of the country as a whole, and that the cause 
is to be found partly in the replacement of wines by whisky among 
the classes referred to, but much more largely in the growing con- 
sumption of foreign spirits by the middle class of the native popula- 
tion, which did not formerly use them. It is most lamentable to 
think that while their use is rapidly diminishing in the army and 
among Europeans generally in India, it should now be so prevalent 
among educated Indians, partly, at least, owing to the bad example 
formerly set in this direction by Europeans. There is urgent need 
for Temperance Societies to undertake a vigorous propaganda in 
order to make known the harmful effects of alcoholic liquor, even 
when taken in moderation, and to induce people to take the total 
abstinence pledge. Schools, also, should do their part. In Ele- 
mentary Schools, where Hygiene and Civics are taught, lessons on 
temperance should form part of the course, and every High School 
should at least have in its library a few of the best books on the 
subject, such as A/cohol and the Human Body by Sir Victor Horsley 
and Dr. Mary Sturge, The Lees-Raper Memorial Lectures, and 
Elementary Lessons in Hygiene and Temperance by F. L. Mather. 
We look also to Government to support the efforts of the temper- 
ance reformer and the teacher by imposing a very high import 
duty and reducing the number of licences so that the growth 
of this terrible evil may be checked. 


"€ 
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7 EDITORIAL. # 


(HE Things Which Grow by What they Feed Upon ought to 
have more attention than they usually receive. Solomon may 


have been the first to put the idea into words, but it scarcely 


needed the wisdom of a philosopher to discover, for instance, that 


ou cannot satisfy the rapacity of the fire by adding to the fuel 
eaped upon it. But there are other things besides selfishness and 
greed that grow in size and strength by being indulged. A spirit 
of unbelief needs only half a chance, as is sometimes said, to grow 
and flourish and make itself altogether obnoxious. 

This will apply to other things besides faith in God or his 
word. A want of confidence in others, one's associates in work, 
members of the same church or society, missionary brethren, or 
between the officers and members of a missionary organization 
may grow till they produce a chronic state of unhappiness simply 
by being let alone. Like weeds, about all that is needed to 
secure a harvest is just a chance to grow. 

It is, moreover, a serious matter, since it affects, to a much 
greater extent than may at first be suspected, the usefulness as 
wellas the happiness of some of God's servants. One begins to 
mistrust that he, or his work, is being criticized or talked about by 
someone; and too often it is more- than a suspicion, since tale- 
bearers have not yet entirely ceased to exist. The feeling that he 
is not being treated fairly makes him suspicious of the motives of 
the one who has passed the unfavorable comment, and left to 
itself such a state of things may grow into an actual estrange- 
ment between those who had before been the best of friends. 

| The remedy, in most cases, is a very simple one. It is 
surprising how many things of this kind will not stand the light 
of day at all. Often nothing more is needed than for two who 


thought they hada grievance to be thrown together for a little 
while, in order to discover that the old feeling of confidence is as 
strong as ever. No reference may have been made to the trouble 
at all, and yet each wonders that he should ever have doubted the 
other. In cases that do not yield to such simple measures, a full, 
frank, and candid talk will nearly always be sufficient to restore 
confidence and brotherly: love. Too often it happens, however, 
that instead of this the grievance, real or only fancied, is allowed 
to rankle and grow ; and it will never be known this side of the 
judgment how much harm has been done in that way. 

The Annual Conference would be worth while if for no 
other reason than that it brings together those who have had no 
opportunity of meeting for a year. 
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The home going of the missionary ought to bring: more 
than rest and change of climate. It should mean for him the 
chance to see and talk with the officers of the society under whose 
directions he has been working, so that he might carry back to his 
field not only fresh bodily vigor, but an increased confidence in 
the ones who are “ holding the ropes” for him. 

Missionariés may sometimes have grown suspicious of the 
Home Society without any very good or adequate reason; but 

erhaps the latter has not always been as considerate as it might 
ave been. The rank and file of the missionary force go home 
discouraged with their lack of any claim to special attention ; 
but they might be sent out again with a new strength if they 
were made to realize while at home that the Society appreciated 
them and the eftort they were making. 


OME things Might be only Silly if they. were not so much 
| more. When, for instance, those who profess to be unable 
to accept the Bible, on account of the superhuman element 
running through it, believe, or claim to believe, absurdities to 
which the ordinary Christian would not give credence at all, one 
scarcely knows which to question, their candor or their intelligence. 
We called attention last month to the statements credited 
to Mrs. Besant, that she has recently come to know not only of 
previous existences, ten or twelve thousand years ago, in various 
countries on opposite sides of the earth, but to have distinct re- 
collections, for instance, of the great Alexandrian library, and to 
have been personally acquainted with Queen Elizabeth and Sir 
Walter Raleigh. Perhaps later on she may discover that she was 
Cleopatra, Alexander the Great and several other distinguished 
mortals besides, in her own proper person, at various times, in 
what would certainly prove to have been in that case a very 
checkered career. 

There is a great advantage in such claims as that, because, 
don't you see? if anyone denies the truth of them how is he 
going to prove that they are false? We confess toa feeling of 
weariness, however, when intelligent people say they are Theoso- 
phists because of the difficulty they experienced in believing the 
Bible, or accepting the religion of Jesus Christ. 

All the art of the sleight of hand performer who professes 
to pick up coins from the sand where you could not find any, or 
to take a live rabbit out of any boy's cap or pocket, lies in making 
you think you actually saw with your own eyes something which 
never took place at all—was, in fact, a physical impossibility. 
Paul speaks of those to whom God sends “a working of error, 
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faith and credulity ; for instance, to tell just where a prope 
regard for one's own private opinion ends, and vici ded 
obstinacy begins. The one who no mind of his own would 
be poor material out of which to make a missionary, yet we are 
not sure but he would be about as promising as the one who had 
nothing else. 4 
One must feel some sympathy with the new arrival on a 
mission field, as he discovers the p of good advice appar- 
ently stored up and waiting for his arrival; especially when he 
begins to realize that a good deal of it is directly contradictory, 
one person telling him to do the very thing which some one else 
had warned him, under no condition whatever, to think of doing. 
If he were to try to gather up all this advice and evolve from it 
some system of rules for his guidance he would be losing valuable 
time from the study of the language, if he did not lose his reason 
in the attempt to reconcile the contradictory and impossible 
eee life in the tropics which would be offered to 


One old resident of the country would tell him under no 
conditions to begin work in the morning, or to stir about outside,. 
until he had partaken of his chota hazri. Another, perhaps, just 
as hearty and vigorous, would advise him to skip that meal aito- 
gether. He would find some of the old missionaries telling him 
that he cannot possibly be too careful about the tropical sun, 
while others seem to pay little more attention to it than they did 
to the sun in the United States. 

But why prolong such instances ? The number might be 
increased indefinitely, and there is little wonder that the new 
arrival, in sheer despair of making head or tail out of the good 
advice heaped upon him, decides to pay no attention to any of it. 
Here is a suggestion for which the REVIEW charges nothing. 
Let a committee large enough to command respect, and of suff. 
cient experience to be trusted to know what it is talking about, 
be appointed at once, in each Mission, to draft a little set of rules 
in regard to life in that part of the World, small enough to be 
easily carried about, and without being burdened by unnecessary 
details ; then have it printed in a handy form and a copy given 
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NOTES AND QUOTES 
Forever sings, 
As it had gs. 
Come good ‘or ill, 

It ts God's will." 
at 


If courage e is gone, all is gone. 


Put the best of wourself into all 
do. 


A wine man can keep silent—a fool 
cannot. 


= 
Many of our pray s are waiting the 
itis of dar desde 
The onl thing that makes any work 
sacred is the way that it is done 
Human hearts are the only pages on 
ake sure that there is no twist in 


our thinking. t is sure to make 
Grooked travelling. 


which is the Word of God in Christ. 
Herry Vax Dyke. 
= 


Be diligent and faithful, patient and 
we all know, at all times, that veril 
ppen.— Tomas CARLYLE. 





promise us im- 


. munity from trial and trouble ; we shall 


have to go through waters and rivers, 
and shail have to pass through fires 
and flames; it is through much tribu- 
lation that we must enter the kingdom 
of God; but He does promise that no 
harm shall come to us from it all, 
"We know that all thir work together 
for good to them that lo God ;" that 
waters, rivers, fires, and flames bring 
us benefits and blessi » and that 
they shall none of them b ing a curse 
upon us.— Life of Faith. 


I hear men praying everywhere for 
more faith ; but when I listen to them 
carefully and get at the real heart of 
their prayers, very often it is not more 
faith at all they’ are wanting, but a 
change from faith to sight. Faith says 
not, '' I see that it is good for me, and 
so God must have sent it," but “God 
sent it and so it must be good for me." 
Faith walking in the dark with God 
only prays him to clasp its hand more 
closely, does not even ask him for the 
lifting of the darkness so that the man 
may find the way himself. 

—PniLIPs Brooks, 


Oh, my dear brother, learn to know 
Christ, and him crucified! Learn to 
sing him a new song, to despair of 


pense ales Lee to him, *' Thou, 

esus Christ, art my À eran ! 
ness, and am thy sin. Thou hast 
taken what was mine, and hast given 
me what was thine. What thou 
wast not, thou didst become, in order 
that | might become what I was not." 
—MamgTix LUTHER. 


The change of sentiment in favor of 
the foreign missionary in a E 
generation has been remarkable. +The 
whole world, which is rapidly coming 
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inton rhood relations, is recogniz- 
ing, as never before, the real needs of 
mankind, and is ready to approve and 
hen all the moral forces which 
for the ite of humanity. 


There must be- pese for the 
orderly and. t development 
of Society. ` must be intercourse 
"mong peoples interests of com- 

and growth. But above all, 
there must be moral p , established 
and ——— sapis AT 


of v age men peu 

nd o statesman, 
honest and capable trader, and the 

devoted Christian missionary t 
bined forces which aretochange 
the Africa of today into the greater 
and better Africa of the future.— 
Turopore ROOSEVELT. 


The great mass of men have never 
dared yet to live in the joy and peace 
which must come to those who beheve 
that the world is the Lord's and the 
fulness thereof. — HAMILTON WRIGHT 


M ABIE. 
= 
To make up the gm is to make up 
eternity. There are ne Moments 


in every life and these i the future 

and give form to araoa Like 
Pilate, we are asked to decide and to 
decide forever.—Selected. 

Striving always for better living 
should be the attitude of every Christ- 
ian. To be content with one s present 
spiritual state is contrary tothe very 
peana artani Ño one is ever 

mgh to cease striving tobe 

. For if we were half as good as 

we know how to be, we would be twice 
arent re: 


E742. 


Sou tats |preached as if he had 
been destined from all eternity to win 


souls, and that, no matter from which 
part of the Bible he took his text, he 
always made straight to Jesus Christ. 


No man ever pleaded more earnestly 
with sinners. than did this prince of 
and never have words from 
lips been circulated so exten- 
sively as his, or been blessed to the 
same extent i in thesalvation of the lost. 
Though the great preacher | 
his reward 17 years his sermons 
ee to sell in thousands v= 
wees Sere continuing, a 
finding a wi circulation. And 
Wayland Hoyt, in the Examiner, 
gives the secret of this wonderful 
ministry when he writes: 
"Ina room in England | saw, cs 


summer, two placards S Ee ate 


wall, thus entitled: 
of C. H. in the pics im 
Ti “The Last n C. 
S án the nie 
abernacle € These words at the 
Sepuming nr anis ing, seemed to 
me mightily significant. Here are the 


"| would propose that phe 
the ministry in this house, as as long 
this platform shall stand, and as 
as this house shall be fr 
worshipers, shall be the Person of ond 
Christ. | am never to avow 
DIEA a Calvinist; | do not hesitate to 

e the name of Baptist; but if I am 
asked what is my creed, I reply, It is 
Jesus Christ. My venerated 
sor, Dr. Gill, has left a body of divinity 
admirable and excellent in its way, but 
the body of divinity to which | would 

and bind myself forever, God help- 
ing me, is not his system, or any other 
human tradition, bci t ecd 
is the sum and substance of the Gospel 
who is in himself all theology, the in- 
| i scious truth, the 





| yo 
n d NL 
heart that vou shall find rest unto your 
souls. He is the most magnanimous 
of captains. There never sim iue 


among the choicest of es Heis 
esos i Ge doand m thickest 
are da i When the wind b 


ia e aural takes the bleak side of 
the hill. The heaviest end of the cross 
lies ever on his shoulders. If he bids 
us carry a burden he carries it also 
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f there is anything that is gracious, 
Lender, S ah ad super- 

dant in love, vou always find it in 
His service is life, peace, joy. 
at you iride on it at once. 


Poryt 


TE God? 
ing my Bible sen P 
ife ? 


diem pci fessa ive ? 
Lever ena so to 1 


E festos 


S 


Mox te look to those who 
, Se tat Christians” 


Have. ied giving one-tenth 
of m E 

n anything | would con- 
n in others ? 
— —(Canadian Churchman. 





ONES 
Faith for instance. 

2 ma of many mis- 

ading tothe one dis- 

makes a harmonious life 
Founded or unfounded, 

rbors distrust, its deadly 

is sure to follow. It is blind 
and discards evidence to the 
-. lt dashes in any direction 
of its ruinous results. It 

xd by force of the will. 

zot the heart to have 
E oe 

ed. ‘That is to submerge 
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the mind with faith in good thin 
Get the mind used to entertain the i 

j in the 
ing 


Begin with anyone good, whether it is 
easy or not, and your distrust wall 
ar. i Foires once of 
E EUR faith 
cr to 
alone. ane oen bmp ro fa 
tive, and rejuvenating. It makes you 
over. It puts you at your best and 
keeps you at your best and brings out 
best. [tistonic to the mind and 
and brain of the man.— Frederick 
B. Gest 


CnunvRcH DEBTS wot DENOMINA- 
TIONAL. 


— The Methodists who are in debt for 
their churches are sometimes reminded 
of the | d fact that Roman 
Catholics never run in debt. At the 
present time Saint Patrick's Cathedral, 
on Fifth doces New York, owes 
$400,000, of which $350,000 is on 
mortgage. There are 120 Roman 
Catholic churches in Manhattan. and 
the .Bronx. Of these more than one 
vere have codd been consecrated 
orate Bie: mortgage debts 
upon them. them here are twenty cures 
ich debts 
$ 100,000 indie | Paulist 
aan dris estes rm Their 
of debt to ' valuation 
city is hi by far than that 
of any ater religious bod Asa rule, 
it is impossible for societies to raise all 
the money before a church is finished ; 
still, excessive debt should never 
be intentionally. incurred.— Christian 
Advocate. 


cx 


The Standard says:—' The av 
monthly salaries of teachers in nineteen 


$37.58; Kentucky, $44-24 Missouri, 
$40.01 ; Add ta Gee 
$43.03; Arkansas, $40.10; Georgia, 
$33-83; Maine, $30.40; New York, 
$67.76; Indiana, $54.40; Kansas, 
$41.88; Michigan, $44.86; Nebraska, 
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$35.76; Ohio, $41.79; Tennessee, 
48; Alabama, $28.20; Mississippi, 
$30.84; Vermont, $32.11. 

Salaries for the higher grades of 
teachers in Mission Schools here in 
India are not much behind the above 
figures. How is it that in regard to 
common labor the comparative scale 
of wages for India and the United 
States is about one anna to the half- 
dollar while for teachers of higher 
grade it is from a rupee and a half to 
three rupees to the dollar? 


Jesus had no illusions with regard 
to the making of men better by im- 
peni * their surroundin He, who 

ew the heart of man, knew that the 
only way to make a man better was to 
purify his heart. How fearful the 
picture he paints of the natural heart ! 
"Out of the heart of men," he says, 
“come forth evil thoughts, adulteries, 
fornications, an evil eye, blasphemy, 
pride, foolishness." How shall any 
external condition cleanse such a heart 
as that? Jesus knew it Gould not. 
His remedy went to the bottom of the 
difficulty. “Ye must be born anew.'' 
The heart must be changed, the man 
made over, sin cast out, and Christ 
come in an abiding guest. That will 
mean something, and will last. 

— Examiner. 


Let ÖTHERS PLAN FOR 
THEMSELVES. 


The naturally strong-willed have 
grave need constantly to guard against 
the sin of tyranny, of overriding, for 
their own pleasure or success the per- 
sonalities of those gathered about 
them. In the very name of affection 
the greatest injuries are sometimes so 
ht. Ti are fathers and 
mothers, husbands and wives, and 
friends of every degree, who are not 
willing that those . t them should 
have the opportunity to live out their 
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lt is not less true that there is no 
condition of happiness in friendship so 


¿great as this same reverence for the 
į person as such, The heedless insis- 


tence that people shall be happy in the 
way in which you please, m ah in 
their own way, may not always pro- 
voke rebellion, but it makes genuine 
happiness impossible. There are some 
apparently smooth-running households 
that are smooth-running, not because 
the relations are what they ought to be, 
but simply because five le in the 
home have decided that the only way 
to have peace is to allow the sixth to 
have his own way. And this sixth 
person may very likely think of him- 


self as peculiarly devoted to the happi^*7* 


ness of the other inmates of the house. 
But his standpoint is that he knows 
far better than any of them what is 
good for them, and they shall have 
what he thinks is od for them, 
whether they like it or not. He is 
able, thus, with good conscience, to 
maintain his intolerant self -will, and at 
the same time to seem to himself de- 
voa to the happiness of his house- 

These benevolent tyrants, who have 
a fully developed plan for every soul 
they meet, and are even ready to go 
to considerable lengths of self-sacrifice 
of a sort, if they may only be allowed 
to carry out their own plan, may well 
be reminded of those suggestive words 
of Charlotte Yonge, that none of us 
are likely to take too deeply to heart, 
"It is a great thing to sacrifice; it is 
greater to consent not to sacrifice in 
one's own way. —fPresident Henry 
Churchhill King, in “The Laws of 
Friendship. 


LIFE EXPECTANCY oF THE MAN 
WHO Drinks. 


It is generally known that total 
than are those who drink liquor to any 
degree, but ps there are not 
many unfamihar with the insurance 
business who have any idea to what 
extent this is true. A certain Dr. 
Newsholme has been making a com- 
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ii ign orsi poison ; mci found 
Was an absolute impossibility to 
t moderate cause modérate 


impossibility, 
teetotal 
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MILLIONS FOR MISSIONS. 


The bequest of more then $25. 
qooque to various charitable, pus 
cati and missionary purposes, 
the will of the ae cian Stew 
Kennedy of New Vork is remarkable 
for being the first to realize the call of 
recent years for large gifts to missions. 
Mr. Rockefeller and Mr. wepi 
have given more largely to education, 
but Mr. ime d is the first to 
express an adequate conception of the 
demands of Christian missionary work 
on Christian men of la wealth. 
ipod to the list of his bequests 
published in the papers, the sums which 
will go to various missionary enter- 
prises make a total of $9,945,000. 
$2,250,000 each are given to the 
Presbyterian Boards of Home and 
Foreign Missions andchurchextension ; 
$1,500,000 to Robert College near 
Constantinople, Turkey; $750,000 to 
the American Bible Society; $50,000 
to Anatole College, Marsowan, Turkey ; 
$25,000 to the yan Pr nt 
College, Beirut, Syria; $20,000 to the 
American School at Smyrna, Turkey; 
$10,000. each to the | erian 
Board for Freedmen, the Bible House 
at Constantinople, the New York 
Bible Society, and $25,000, to the 


New York Tract and City Mission 
Society. There are also other be- 


quests which are for objects closel 
allied to missionary work, and whic 
will aid directly or indirectly the 
work of Christian missions, like the 
$100,000 each which go to Tuskegee 
and Hampton Normal and Industrial 
Institutes. The whole of Mr. Ken- 
nedy's charitable bequests are well 
bestowed and will accomplish a grea 
work for the advancement of the King- 
dom of Christ on earth and for 
elevation of mankind. His « 
may rus Traba wet men of | 
especially to give more largely to the 
Christ, and to bequeath large sums to 
missionary work. ‘This is a gratifying 
step in response to the enlarging 
demands of the world for attempting 
great things for God in the e "i 
ization of the world. It is nier ad 
time in the history of the Christian 
church that a single wealthy follower 
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of Jesus Christ has pieced the direct 


preaching of the on a par = 
education and phi 
—The Watch "um. 
cag 
Siam, 


M rtis A. J. Brown, Secreta of the 
resbyterian Foreign Boa says 
„Siam and Laos: ^ They 
ne " illustrations of the feasi- 
seli-support. It is not merely 
a theory for the distant future, eed 


Mes org tus 


present.” 

easy, but by firm and tactful dealings 
the evangelistic work is self-supporting. 

The plan is working well with the edu- 

cational work, a better class of gradu- 

ates are going out than, before—Mis- 

ston Witness. 


]arAN axp Formosa. 


The earliest known population of 
Formosa seems to "pr redire 


gines at present occupy the adiu 
mountains of the eastern half of the 
island, and though exceedi: "in num- 
ber the inhabitants of all the islands 
duy beide eig tee fa 
sionary ng am In 
1624 the Dutch among: the coast, 
and continued to trade, jh gue and 

ate the | till 1662, 

the C inese, who bcen paseos 
flocking over from the mainland, drove 
on su xe: for over two centuries, 
so as t could, they imposed 
their rule, customs, and religion upon 
the earlier inhabitants. In 1895, after 


the China- Japanese war, Formosa was 
Gase. C. Japan, whose higher 


some of the Chinese methods, s as 
appointing the heads of ten families to 
be responsible for their good beha- 
viour, while above them are set heads 
"ner tai Mr. Camp- 
y sums up the distinguishi 

characteristics a t: = 
Each ha: its merits ! correspond- 
ing defects. The Japanese are quick, 


ight, gay, yet not without a touch of 
1 oly. Their versatility is apt to 
mean fickleness ; their proud, romantic, 
ideal ition makes them sensitive 
— ily offended. The Chinese are 
slow but eminently reliable, sober, and 
good- humored. They are patient 
, observant and ie ws 
dm medicine, science, and 
Scholis will do excellently i de 
by. No need to talk of their busi- 
ness capacity. They are content with 
small profits if they can secure their 
customers. Commonsense is the spe- 
cial characteristic of the Chinese. 
They have little pe i) oni! jue 
their disposition: p losophy s al , 
to their nature, though t f° teach 
of wonderful old “postin tao 
for this poor world, is worthy of lasti 
praise and reverence. They are 
dom touched by stron ps sec yet 
they are readily moved to mirth, and 
to tears they are no strangers; 
mothers, bereft of their children, have 
often wept themselves a. They 
are comparatively mpathetic, yet 
"esi gd ibid frs ready to show 
kindness, and very generous with their 
hard-earned money. They are toler- 
ant of pain in themselves, and apt to be 
indifferent tothe sufferings of others; but 
they are free from that mischief-loving 
spirit which takes pleasure in wanton 
inhumanity. .... ‘hen our ancestors 
were mere barbarians, Chinese far- 
mers, and farmers’ little children, knew 
how to behave as gentlemen . . . They 
are unimaginative, much influenced 
by motives of prudence, with a well- 
Pat love of what is useful. 


one knows the reputation that 

vig! Pene have for faithfulness to 
ses e ts = man's word as good as his 
bond. te of exceptions, the 
kinase servant boys, 

whether se or Christian, is very 
IE to a Christian from the 





a E -" 9» 8 E 


Foreign CuvmcH BUILDINGS. 


In the establishment of Christian 
Churches in country towns throughout 
China, how far i is it wise and right for 
money for missionary dies 
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39 
Aw APPEAL vor HiGHER WAGES. 


prety eines Christian referring 

to the increased cost of living in 

mission lands that the str- 
suggests 


pends oF native preschers and 


"who act as our proxies" should be 


acudir been 
reasons, to the point where the assump- 
tion of their support by the Native 
Church at such a rate of pav is out. of 
the question. 
If the Native Church is left to sup- 
port its own and evangelists 
the amount received by the faithful 
minister will be in proper accord with 
the standard of living maintained by 
the le to whom he ministers. 
Moreover, it has been repeatedly de 
monstrated that their respect for the 
ministry has increased in proportion 
nia: the financial connection with the 
worker has been severed, and 
tie benevolent activity of the Native 
Church has thus been quickened and 
develop See to a position in the 
pae: ce of Christian 
liberalhy wh have been un- 
attainable: as ae as the missionary 
board maintained its position as 
supporter of the work. 


SHOULD NATIVE WORK BE 
SELF-SUSTAINING] 


Sinc its beginning the Missionary 
Wifness ee advocated the 
self-support, self- nment, and 
selí-propagation of : Native Church 
in foreign lands, and that not as a goal to 
be attained by a abun oe ,but as a 
foundation princi cdi A inan 
the infant Ch One by one the 

mission fields are 
eger this policy rare iio slowly the 
Mission Boards are awaking to the 
wrong that has been committed by 
the of the native Church. 
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the whole of the activities of the native 
Church from its foundation produces a 
healthier and more ive mission- 
ary body than by the other plan ‘so 
ae followed until the last twenty- 


Uii we have frequently been 
told that while the principle would 
apply in newer fields it would be im- 

* ble A introduce ja India and 

ina. e are to insert in 
this issue the condumuos M a mission- 
ary in India, reached after a very 
careful and wide study of the question 
in that field, and we are more firmly 
convinced than ever that the princi es 
is not only as old as the Apostles, 
as wide as the world in its aek. 


Sen 
FartLtactoUs REASONING, 


In the same connection our esteemed 
contemporary follewing the statements 
of Dr. Fenn in the Chinese Recorder 
says, "With great fields for labor open- 
ing up before us, and an utterly inade- 
qe number of missionaries offering 

r services, as well as seriows short- 
coming in the funds required ide the 
natural existing agencies, it may 
be said that all eyes have na dosed 
the native Churches as the only pp 
able resource for ioc dd the Gospel 
those who seem readv to receive it. Pan 

The inference to wá drawn is that we 
should therefore increase our gifts for 
native workers. The fallacy p this 
reasoning is clearly proven by the fact 
eat va t sie where the least — 

nt in and 
sbi sing t erii CU E in een 
very they have proportiona 
the a number of native mission- 


~The lesson of the past is clearly that 
we should cut off rather than increase 
the gifts to the native Church, and use 
the amount thus saved to send out the 
hundreds and thousands of men who 
would be available when the Boards 


M oy st ai ieee UK 


"the deflection of enormous sums of 

r'onary into the channel 
port of native workers has so cut 
down the ability of the missionary 


societies Lo send forth our own available 
workers that the qualifications for mis- 
sionaries have been raised to such a 
point that thousands of men and women 
who would have made most useful 
and efficient missionaries, have been 


rejected. 

The effect oí this course has been a 
reaction which is responsible for the 
dearth of missionary candidates. 

poles ipsis the home Church 
to send and support every 
God-called man and woman to the 
mission field, and it is the duty of. these 
missionaries to instruct the native 
Church to do likewise. 
os hrs 


EMBARRASSED BY INDIVIDUAL 
SUPPORT. 


Michiel ri Memes 
pais Aber ater commendable, hata avait 
an eri as well as many 
essi irous of an 
meiha plc nic cni a 
with this desire there often comes an 
accompanying weakness which coun- 
terbalances tae Cok caus 
the use of this pri 
the whole interest of © individuals 
or churches is centered in their mis- 
M Md DH M IM INE 


work ide. y 
eie erue regard i her ee dara 
tions as e This is un- 


fortunate. Not Phare has the missionary 
to be supported, but it is necessary also 
to furnish him with equipment. 
Then there are tr ling expenses. 
Buildings epe age are needed and fre- 
pee d missi salary is but 
part of pad dn expense. 


In the Southern States so great has 
been the interest taken in this method 
that the Presbyterian Board has at 
last had to raise its voice and call for 
interest other lines. In The 
Misstonary they state that "the - 
ference for individual : of mis- 
diinéris Oud all other fonte olm 
object work has resulted in a state of 





































lat em Practicall ly 
ir Missionaries now at work in 
4 have been assigned for the 
t of their salary to individual 
or churches, Every new ap- 
te up to the e time has also 
assigned, and dre eats s are on 
dese iiri several who, 


that is, temporarily at 
barrassing. 


os many more individual 
 misstonaries, so far as providing for 
ther p I support is concerned. 

nd Pia true that the zeal of the 
— churche E dnd PARUM friends for 
y per sentatives in the 
as resulted in our sending out 
 missiona mie more rapidly than we 
have beer vat all able to provide them — 
INE hames and equipment for their 
Work. real reason for the 


' ' ile pny of the societies have 
expansion before such a state- 


enim B , 

: Herr ae a grent man 
ung forward to assume det 

Ippe yet it is well for us to bear 

d the need there is of an interest 

taken in the whole work in any 


re ry qup more attention 
| hat it as attracted. To those 
rear by the Shastras—but act 
Man ph A of icd 
UT 3 ned 





iM = | re 
Author 
hd " AA 
g 
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Samhita, the Narada Smriti and the 


na, Vashistha and 
Parasar. Astoth sentimental ground 
that » €— m vidlatesthe sanc- 
tit e institution of marriage—that 
Being indissoluble—let us quote what 
the learned Professor says: "—Accord- 
ing to the doctrine of transmigration of 
souls girls must in one or other previ- 
ous birth have been a girl or a boy. 
If a girl then in that birth she must 
also have been married and being 
married once she ought not to be 
married in her t birth at all; 
her soul had been indissolubly united 
to another already and asp death 
must not be allowed to affect the sacra- 
mental union! " From the standpoint 
of commonsense if marriage is really 
an union which even death cannot 
dissolve, why is it that men are allowed 
a second wife no matter whether the 
first one is living or dead? We claim 
nc ya ee bs jects with Britishers, 
laim e nights and pon ogs 
in in Tr and India, why 
grudge then equal rights and a 
Pi to our women folk and to the 
depressed classes? Strict monogomy 
ad both males and females is indeed 
à very high ideal. But we must make 
allowance, as Professor Vaswani sa 
for the fact that the physical heredity 
of a large number is not so pure, nor 
their spiritual instincts so eveloped 
as to justify us ie imposing widow- 
xxl on al Further, why conceal 
from public gaze the sin and the misery 
that can gue; at the door of this 
custom? If a census were taken of 
the Hindu widows whom this custom 
practically compels to lead a life of sin 
ee ee ee ing and 
may bean eye can deny 
that the aes ility for Who can rests 
on us who prevent those of our widows 
from marrying who would like to do 
so. Shastric sanctions, authorities 
from Te ges ald, m 
ignore them e shut our to 
Boy et and examples of Rammahun 
of Ishwar Vidyasagar, of Viveka- 
nanda, of Ranade and Telang, of 
= Ashutosh Mukerji. A people 
t is guilty of so many social sins as 
we are, is not likely to meet with any 
mercy either from God or man :—The 
Indian People, Allahabad. 


writings of Katay 
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OvTrixE, History, Praxs, ETC., or 
THE W.C.T.U. DEPARTMENT oF 
PEACE AND ARBITRATION. 


Organized in 1887. 

Its INSPIRATION. 
‘Love your aed Gare Christ. 
l hate war. Grant. 


Its Morro. 
Peace on earth, good-will to men. 
Its Am. 
Tà tense no wrong unsighted, b 
O leave no wrong t | | 
right wrongs in the TER E 
Irs HicugsT Hopes. 


A gos of eae at Washington. 
Rae at E Arbitration in. the 
President's Cabinet. 


The arm s the United States sub- 
stit a National Police. 

Peace in ; > Heart, the Home, the 
Nation. 


Its METHODS or Work. 
The Printed Page. 


The Lecture Platform. 
The Pulpit. 
The Peace Bands for children: 
The Petition to C | 
l'he resolution for or against all legal 
measures which touch its interests, 
Its Protests. 


Agani toy weapons of warfare for 
Against the indiscriminate sale of fire- 


Against the Boys 


quos Military Dai in school and 
Asia inch “a ae 





Its Prep OF OPERATION. 


The Nation. It has been organized 
in thirty States. 


ts PUBLICATIONS. 
Books. 
Concert Exercises and Bible Readings. 
Ls apenas for public meetings. 








Its Rep LETTER Day. 


Peace Sunday. the third Sabbath in 
* December which heralds the anni- 
f versary of the birth of the Prince of 
Peace.—/nd. Temp. Record. 


Penstons for BAPTIST MINISTERS. 


The deloke gr ane of a scheme 
for | to Baptist ministers of 
the $ by the Conference of Baptist 
Ministers JE apum marks a 
new epoc minist support in 
EE pg omg es be seen in the re- 
port of the committee ted on page 
a tae aia es tate cated ae 
detail, and does not go into operation 
until finally adopted j Bets Conference 
at the eerie m 1910. [n general it 
contemplates the continuation of assist- 
ance to sick and needy Baptist minis- 
ters on the present plan, and the addi- 
tion of a system of pensions for 
ministers of not less than sixty-two 

years of age, who have retired or 
ARN do Be retra feo active pastoral 
service. To entitle a minister to the 
benefits of this pension scheme, he 
must have been pastor of Baptist 
churches m Massachusetts ten years 
continuously or fifteen years in all if 
his service in the State has not been 
Missionaries and oe 
rendering ministerial service in t 
State are included under the same con- 
ditions as p The sense of the 
duty of the State and of society toward 
tie agnt Ms Hees gon growing rapidly in 
recent years, Switzerl 
and England have adiacet delice 
old-age pensions for all who need them 
and other countries are considering 


continuous. 





the matter. Many corporations have 
adopted plans for retiring pensions for 
employees. The G foundation 
cu the Advancement of Teaching is 


e Ries general E of neswicau dor 
any particular class of but it 

is not yet universal ; many : insti- 
tutions of education le systems of 
pensions for their own teachers, and 
many cities have instituted. pensions 
for tgp eni school teachers, fire- 
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Tux New TuroLoGy Awp 
MISSIONS, - 


Bv 5. M. ZWEMER, D.D., 
Of the Arabian Mission, Persian 
Gulf. 


MM 


and confined within dogma and creed« 
and entirely unsuited to the world-wide 
vision of the Twentieth Century. The 


ew religion, in the words ‘of Dr. 
Eliot, “will not. be bound by dogma 
or creed ; its workings will be simple, 
but its field "s rasa rienced x 
One woul naturally expect, there- 
fore, that an up-to-date theology, freed 
from the swaddling bands of the past, 
and a new religion with i 
| for all 


towards liberty and progress ; 
humanity would each be out and out 


missionary. Hut when we 
the matter the facts all seem to point 
in the other direction, The new theo- 
logy first of all seems to take away 

the missionary imperative. 
If religions differ only in degree and 
not in Bind, if Mohammed and Buddha 
were sent of God as truly as 
Isaiah and John the Baptist, then we 
May put our reliance on the laws of 
Spiritual evolution and await God's own 
time to evolve his own purpose for the 
non-Christian world. 7 is no 


ncy 
"if he new theology as represented by 


conscious 


Testament eschatological forecast of 
the ultimate inclusion of Gentiles in 


examine. 


the Kingdom of God, neither oí which 


Capac sa rer mad n the 
Ses ues everything that impels to im- 
—Bombay Guardian. 


—— 


BOOK NOTICES. 


-a 





CHILDREN OF INDIA, y Janet Har- 


i r rith eight colour- 
1 il I = pices 
Is. es net. Obs. IL fet 


Edinburgh. 


ee, em are 
“China in | and Story!" 
With eight »lored illustrations. 


Pp. 96: price, is. 6d. net. 
Okphent. Anderson and Ferrier, 

100 Princes Street, Edinburgh. 
These are charmi 
well illustrated books for children, full 
of t stories, iegends, incidents 


-l 


Chi | 
child-life in 
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Eu town of U bu 
went members of the South Ching 
Sut Er gets South seven- 
the twenty-first, for yearly 
e, twenty mem not count- 
idren; and all were glad to 
oo, Dr. Adkins's sister, 
liy z her brother and aiding 
eartily in Em in 


were de dea discussions, 
less meetings that 
God was 


ian homes; st 
| ie vill result in bringing 


unday School work must be 
and it was urged that now 
ne to press this work, for 
uhiren will now come tothe 
ee dd ties they would 
sar of losing their hearts, 
leyes. Then there is great 
training the Christians to be- 
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yrs oia of 
connection recognition 
aa churches was dis- 

de is e eh perti 

with us, as two churches are 
question with 3st t and 
other churches are seriously thinking 
of becoming independent. 


ow e caa beer devel the 
spirit am among our pupils was 
posed se il d ax i o 


the spirit among the young men 
the Academy is a cause fox erent 
On cue in the last ys! 

conference, we attended dde Chi 
church services in the morning ; in 
afternoon a short service was held. in 
memory of Dr. Ashmore, many testi- 
monies were given of his great power 


tilapia iby eos his great power 


as a er, bringing man young 
men to e titist il E 
foreign lands 


Then the conference sermon, by Mr. 
Campbell, wasa htful study of 
lessons we can learn | | Japan for 
the better knowledge of how to meet 
future problems,—and also a discussion 
of what shall be immediate aims in 
CM work in China. : 

Monday we started for 
our own baton barren spirit. and 
inspiration of the meetings do not 
leave us, and we know that in them 
we drew near to (xod, and a blessing 
has come upon us that we pray may 
fill us with earnest, wise endeavor, and 
may result in the advancement. in the 
spiritual life of Chinese € and 
missionaries.—Epirn G. TRaven. 





ASSAM. 





ee aa ME aybe some one 
0 us one better’ and for sake of 


the i formation I would like to hear of 
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m To get ged to the work and to 
keep it going this year such a variet 
of ee ee ad] 
wonder if any one uses a greater mix- 
ture. First for three weeks by country 
boat. Then with oxcart and walking; 
then by elephant, then ‘train and 
asm R keine sare and pony, (riding 

ny) ther ies and pack pony, 
chat is aight different ways b a word. 
-and-a-half touring. It was necessary 
or would not have been done. Now 
the most of the touring will be using 
pack ponies and riding pony. 

The work on the north bank of the 
Brahmaputra, that has been prayed 
for and worked for for years is opening 
out more. Nineteen more were bap- 
tized, and twelve more are waiting on 
that side now. The new railway to 
Gauhati through that side of the dis- 
rict is in running order and makes the 
Nuhr (Kuchens), a most interesting 
tribe, more easy to reach. With the 
present force it is impossible to do it, 

ut we hope for some one to send. 
The people are simple and compara- 
tively easy to reach. One of the tribe 
was baptized here some years ago by 
Mr. Stephen and one recently. 

This is the time of the year when 
we have the pleasure of seeing some 
one in Goalpara. As quite a part of 
the Garo field is more easily. reached 
through Goalpara we have a chance 
to see some of the Tura missionaries 
for a day or so at least as they come to 
Goalpara and from there to the hills. 
This year Mr. and Mrs. Dring, and 
Dr. and Mrs. Crozier have come 
through a little late, we hope to see 
at least two more families. 

The school work is progressing. As 
the bays have no support from home 
they work and feed and clothe them- 
selves. Work is not plentiful so it limits 
the number that can come. Three 
boys are pleading to be admitted but 
an answer cannot be given them till 
enquiry is made about work. It is 
hard to turn boys away that merely 
desire to work for an education. A 
number of heathen boys from the 
Rabhs are likely to come, We hope 


they will as it will give another chance 
for the school to lead them to Christ.— 
A. C. Bowers. 


NORTH LAKHIMPUR :—Decem- 
ber days are cool and. clear, and | am 


spending them in camp. New pro- 
vndis i up, for hid. as yet, | see 
no solution, 

Here is one. A new village in the 
heart of the deep forest, composed of 
ten houses, and probably fifty people, 
the heads of families all being opium 
eaters. These men and women were 
excluded from a church where they 
formerly lived. The problem is this. 
What to do for the children in this 
village. None of these children are 
oprum eaters. The parents have not 
“gone to heathenism " in the sense of 
"d ," and would welcome 
religious instruction for their children. 
| cannot 4 and teaeh them mya 
The North Lakhimpur Baptist Asso- 
ciation has no preacher, and cannot 
get one. I have no mission preacher 
that | can send. | see no way to 
help. This is not the only village 
where such conditions prevail. 


Another problem is in connection 
with a craze to visit Nagpur, which 
has taken hold of many of our best 
men. Instead of dying out, this craze 
is spreading. Good and clean men leave ` 
their wives, and children, and churches 
to spend months in their native land. 
When they return to their homes in 
Assam they seem to have lost all 
interest in anything good and in some 
instances have to be excluded from 
the churches. Some of them have 
confessed to the committing of horrible 
sins while away from Assam. 

Sull another problem is that of 
ministerial supply. Christian men do 


illage Christians 
and fast ming richer. They 
ae gine ahead of great 
and, crops of rice, herds of cattle 
and buffaloes. Proportionately to the 
rise of these desires before their eyes 
sinks their desire to engage in religious 
work. Unless a change comes soon, 
there will be neither association nor 
mission preacher on this field. 

—]onw Fiera. 











ngal Mission is losing the 
Me : en ces of one of its men, Rev. 
ord of Narayanganj, Dacca, 

ing to resign his connection 
owing to an adverse medical 
with re to Mrs. Rans- 
i'sreturn. He mE murs niche 
Wich seemed to be specially suited 
E m as well as he for it, di there 
eneral regret at the | ct of 
Mrture just at this juncture is felt 
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been seriously ill and he himself has 
been kering from fever. A few 
Baptist contributions to his Building 
Fund would doubless act as a ge 
tonic. | 
The cyclone that visited al and 
Orissa, in the early part of Novem- 
ber, caused much loss at some of 
our Mission Stations—families became 
hoi » cows were killed, the weav- 
ing apparatus in many of the native 
Christians’ houses ruined, chapels and 
Mission property wrecked or severely 
damaged. Miss Taylor, of Jessore, 
wishes never to have to pass through 
such a time of alarm and danger 
again. It is a matter for gratitude 
baer pr lives were lost. 
ne orresponding Editors 
of this magazine, Rev. G. Hughes, of 
the Chittagong District, has been invi- 
ted to the pastorate of Lower Circular 
Road Church, Calcutta. He is at 
prox in England on sick leave and 
his decision has not yet been made. 
]. [IRELAND Haser. 


S. L M. A. Notes. 


r 


1.. Mr. Eddy and Dr. L. R. Scud- 


der having gone on furlough, their 
JET on the General CONME keve 


n filled by the appointment of Mr. 
R. L. Ewing, Gusseal Secun) of the 
Y. M a A., Madras, and Dr. T. V. 
Campbell, Jammalamadugu. 

2. "The istess building plans 
and estimates has divided the work 
among the members. Plans are being 
collected PU $ 

Hostels, Rev. C. S. Vaughan, Mana- 

madura, Madura District. 

Churches and Schools, Rev. J. E. 

Chute, Akidu, Kistna District. 

Bungalows, Rev. H. Frykholm, 

Tirupatur, Madura District. 

Hospitals, Dr. Kugelberg, Tiru- 

patur, Madura District. 

Industrial Schools, Mr. W. H. 

Farrar. Arni, North Arcot Dist. 

The work of tracing these plans and 
making blue prints is in the hands of 
Mr. Farrar. The prints when read: 
will be bound in volumes and av 
for the inspection of members of the 
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dut it will now be dealt with 
with greater celeri 
4. Vernacther Examination 


5. 1 
the place for the next annual meeti 
hasresulted in the choice of Kodaikanal. 
ments, however, will doubtless 

be made for Ù the holding of a business 

ig on the Nilgiris 

of the Madras 

Axikary of the Bible Society has now, 
at the request of the S.1.M. 25 issued 
to the Secretaries of Missionary Socie- 
ties, a of the principal proceed- 
ings of the Auxili [he precis is 
not intended for lication, but any 
Missionary desiring to know what is 


g ee 


ci The e Co appointed by 
the Bible Society, on the nomination of 
the S.L.M.A. to consider the possibility 
of greater uniformity in the translation 
of religious terms into the Dravidian 
versions of the Scriptures, has not yet 
met, but a list of terms in the translation 
of which greater uniformity may be 
aimed at has been drawn up and the 
matter is being considered by corres- 


cary H. MacLkaN, Hon. 


The World Missionary Confer- 


study of the scope and plan of the 
World Missionary Conferenee, which 


year, can doubt that the event may 
mark 


an epoch in foreign mi 
;work. It would VC. be uw 


; to attempt to anticipate the results of 
E and caheni en 
conducted by the ommissions 


of the Conference, but there is 
reason to expect that these enquiries 
pity and will sed reich nah Rei 
will s m 
age tsaa problems. But if 
the Conference is to achieve any lasting 
,—f itis to be not it ina but a 
inning,—it must result ina deep- 
ened sense of res dest a on the part 
of the home he Church 
must feel the éall of t the present amaz- 


ing opportunity and be aroused to ap 


true sense of its world wide mission. 
Accordingly a series of meet- 
ings are being planned for nor espe 
the home base. These meetings will 
not be an ovérflow Conference; their 
purpose is fundamentally different, In 
the Assemply Hall there will meet the 
official delegates of the various mis- 
sionary Societies to discuss 
of policy and administration, while in 
ss Synod Hall the subject will be 
from the standpoint of those 
“he are workers for the Missionary 
cause at home. The proceedings in 
the Synod Hall will be as vitally im- 
it as those in the Assembl ‘Hall, 
and the Churches should send to the 
Associate Conference the best and ab- 
lest of their workers. Doubtless these 
are the busiest men in the Churches, 
but just because of that, because it is 
an indication of their capacity for 
leadership, they should be urged to 
make a special effort to go to the 
Edinbur meetings. Loc auxili - 
aries ong be well advised to induce 
their best workers to attend the C 
ing in order that its full impulse 
y be transmitted to every part of 
thee country. With a view to maki 
the Associate Conference imet 
resentative a onate number 


of places have Tapie to each 
of the Missionary Societies, and the 

ment of these places has been 
left entirely to them, and all applica 
tions for tickets should be made to the 
Missionary Society with which the 
applicant is connected. 



















Ded dic: ation ewett The sessions of the Annual Mis 
| m $ Conference were held in the new ch 
E emo: | Ongole. from December 31, to jay E 
nid in ead rre uc er AM TONS DER 
anuary las t was 

Pi Jangary last lr was The following from a home paper 

3rd it was dedicated to the concerns the of one of the editors 

. J. Henrichs of the Review, Rev. W. A. Stanton, 

in Telugu toan whose set as. wi be saddened 

s held in English, “ The death of Dr. W. E. Stanton 

. Dowine, D.1D., of of Miami, removes from the Florida 






o is still living in America. 


church : is a beautiful 
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Dr. Stanton had been in faili 
can = 


-— j F a pm 

and became pastor of the 

Baptist Church. He was soon called 
ee 





ititud by the 
| iami but of the 5S as well, "for his 
Vr on ac Mia." 


The Christian Mission is greatly 
CO Protec its work aca a lacey: the 
have now 81 

ok ee Pus but some also 
are sent out from Great Britain and 
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Australia. |n October the denomina- 

pn —— is — at Pitts- 

urg, me mbership has grown fo 

S qun n aia = Missed 

the meetings for 
=o 

The Japan Mission has recentl 

lost Mr its oldest Nei st d 

Rev. A. A. Bennett. D.D. of Toka- 

of od eus Ma HE. puces service 

a enter 

died Septem B SEET a, at Newton tiec. 

| long service in. Burma, 

ier eaan 2 husband to Japan 

where he bue in 1887. Afterwards 

for nearly twenty years Mrs. Carpenter 

labored on at ^ *emuro carrying on the 
work at her own expense. 


We are sorry to learn that owing to 
the serious ill health of Mrs. Dowd. 
Rev. W. F. Dowd of Impur, Assam, 
has been obliged to discontinue his 
medical studics at Ann Arbor, Mich. 


= 
Rev. I. S. Hankins, ROO ol 


Vepery, New ja is or at 
Quinton, ew jersey. srs finish- 
ed his third year 
tE 
Rev. Dussman and wife, of 


Vinkona, are located for the winter 
at Ocean City, New Jersey. 


Rev. W. L. F D.D. of 
pose has definitely declined the 
al missionary for India, 

to vac e was elected a year and a 
half ago. The declination of Dr. 
Ferguson was accepted by the Mis- 
sionary Union with the following reso- 
lution—" That the committee would 


hereby express their appreciation of 
the highly i honorable attitude held by 
Dr, F throughout his relation 


to this issue, in the indication of a 
single-hearted desire to render such 
service, as should ultimately be found 
most truly promotive of all interests of 
the work of the Union and of genuine 


missionary fraternity.” 


-- 
Rev. D. fe er m dens 


rig facia co nen at Bombay. De 7 
They have entered upon t thirty. 
seventh year of service at Nellore. 


The Board of seated of the 
Missi Union held an important 
meeting in Chicago, Dec. r. Dr. 
Burton of the University, who recent- 
ly returned from China delivered an 
address. The topics considered were 
Mion Cirie in CIN; new work 
in the Sudan; and the | 
service. 


= 

Rev. |. Takle, our onirepondon t 
from de Aarts Baptist Mission, 
is now on furlough in New Zealand. 


è ges 
Rev. Geo. Stone of Nellore, left on 
furlough, December 11. He joins his 
family in England. 
= 
Rev. J. S. Ti y M.D. and wife, 
Rev. C. L. Timpany and wife, Miss K. 
S. Eria. Rev. ]. McLaurin. 
Jr. and wife and Rev. J. R. Stillwell 


were all entertained at the home of 
Rev. H. E. and Mrs. Stillwell, Samul- 
kot, during Christmas. As all these 
people are relatives a very enjoyable 


time was spent, 


Rev. O. 
reports the apium of agp ednverts 
during 1909. One hundred of these 
were caste people, 


Fs J 
_ “Contributors: to the Review will 
take note of the c in the 


itorial Staff for the ensuing year. 
Sines of Bol vun men are going on 
, and this necessitates an entire 
change ‘of the Editorial Staff. The 
of the Review will, however, 
continue the same as it has ever been 
and we have good reason to hope that 
the Review will be better than it has 
ever been before. 
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Che Missionary's Inheritance. 


By Rev. E. O. Stevens. D.D. 











is this inheritance ? Thereis *an inheritance, which 
ible, undefiled, and that fadeth not away." It 

" Hs iy hoped that. the missionary may be admitted to 
sha sions with true believers of whatever 
ce ES But I am 2 inform that the subject assigned to me 
isto be. Sense, namely, that the inheritance here 
1 a missionary receives from his predecessors. 

ation seems to limit the meaning to the foreign mission- 
volumes as big 

neyclopedia of Missions i in order to handle 


t of avoiding glittering generalities,” and 
xt bringing my SEA into a manageable and 
d defi dee x: write LE my own inheritance: 
and, to a Ly, | am disposed to upon one icular 
p ', from whom I have inherited much. “ That I be not 
rth er tedious,” I would say that I will select one of the mission- 
aries to Sep Was so pra» e even his pame does not 
erar io Harvey's 'History of Baptist Missions." Ireferto m 
rev er, Edward Abiel Stevens, D.D., in whose Et 
and ideals I have a rich inheritance. 
EN To begin with, I admit that my father had his faults. One 
Of his mottoes was suaviter in modo fortiter in re. He was un- 
$ ‘a "In, gly loyal to the truth: but in T4 rudi A to overstate 
Ps she sometimes failed to report his work. The consequence 
Was that his successes were ünderstated, and — overlooked. 
H e paid little attention to Pali. This was owing to Dr. Judson's 
advice. He told him that he himself had spent more time on 
the > study of Pali than was really necessary, more, in fact, than he 
had Pond to be profitable in the prosecution of his labors. My 
was in the service of the Baptist Board of Foreign Missions 
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and the American Baptist Missionary Union for nearly half a 
century; but he took only two furloughs to America. His 
recreation consisted of a change of work. When stationed at 
Moulmein, he seized eagerly opportunities for leaving his study 
in town, for the purpose of preaching from village to village. 
When stationed at Kangoon, from time to time Dr. Binney, 
Dr. Rose, Mr.. Carpenter and others kindly offered to supply the 
English gi for him. On such occasions, accompanied by 
Maung Kan-gyi, or some other preacher, he would start off fora 
brisk walk to Thamaing, Insein, Ananben or Mengaladóng, or per- 
haps would go by boat to Pegu, which for years was supplied 
with a preacher who was supported by the SMicsiogary Society of 
the Talaing-Burmese Baptist Church of Rangoon. 

My father's theory of minna endeavor was to put the 
direct preaching of the Gospel first, thus making education the 
handmaid of religion, instead of the prime factor in the enterprise 
of evangelizing the Burmans, to whom he had been sent. nis 
involved a thorough mastery of the Burmese language. So far as 
I can recollect, in my childhood, I never heard him preach through 
an interpreter, except when he was pastor of the Pwo Karen 
Church at Dongyan, and once in 1844, when he was addressing a 
little company of S'tongs on one of the islands of the Mergui 
Archipelago His pronunciation of Burmese was excellent, and 
his diction was elegant and forcible, without being either stilted 
or pedantic. | | 

When my father followed Dr. Judson in the pastorate of 
the Talaing-Burmese Baptist Church of Moulmein, na nia with 
1845, it was his practice to preach in Burmese every Mp In 
1866, when I first arrived at Rengaon, he was pastor of the English 
Baptist Church worshipping in the Chapel on the corner of Phayre 
ind Merchant Streets, and U. En was the of of the Talaing- 
Burmese Church worshipping on Sunday forenoons in the same 
jace, But he was not content unless, in addition to the care of 
the station, he might share with the Burmese pastor in the privilege 
of preaching to the Burmese congregation. His sermons were 
always textual, consisting of an unfolding of the truth according 
to a reverent exegesis of the pas ge selected to be expounded. 
Not only so, but he was pre-eminently a pastor. In labors of love 
on behalf of the members of the English-speaking congregation, 
he was greatly assisted by my dear mother. As he went in and 
out among the people, he gained the love and respect of those 
whom he visited in their homes, not only by his faithfulness in 
dealing with the erring, but also by his evenness of temperament 
and unvarying courtesy. 

My father's addresses to heathen audiences were of course 
very different from his pulpit ministrations. He differed from those 
who hold that in speaking to Buddhists a missionary must preach 
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e sense that. he must say nothing about Buddhism. He 
| in t candic y to admit that there is much that is excellent 
n pem pr s of Buddhism, and then to proceed to show 
rth the points in which Christianity is vastly superior to the wor- 
pee ma, and to demonstrate the hopelessness of trusting 
| of works as a ground of salvation. 
a A. Stevens held pronounced views upon the question 
t constitutes a New Gastar: Church. He would not 
d that an ecclesiastical council should be called before a 
el E aac but he was firm in his opinion that the 
pax of disciples could be found at a given time 
1 a given place does not constitute them a church. He 
there should be some prospect of permanence and 
nization, a banding together S respon- 
a rs, pledged to maintain and observe 
s of the house rob the: Lord, and to provide for the 
z of the word. 
n the conim department my father became a pioneer in 
n of self- conr mr dona ie. in the development of church life. 
p 1, while Dr. Judson was pastor of the Talaing-Burmese 
irc sh, ther was no provision for the making of regular contribu- 
: A cag i unless it were for the poor at the communion 
1 occurred only once in three or four months. After 
T succeeded him in the pastorate in 1845, he induced the 
Christians to organize a Missionary Society, 
e members were pledged to ae monthly subscriptions 
towar E support of preachers. was the father of the 
i ou mein Association, embracing Talaings, Burmans, "wo Karens 
and $ Sgaw Karens. If I mistake not, that was the first Ba Asso- 
ciatio 1 ever organized in Burma. In that Association the attach- 
nent 1 the Talaings and Burmans on the iet ien and the 
Pwo Geel Seaws on the other, became so strong that long ‘after my 
ther had been transferred to Rangoon, when it was considered 
best for 1 | rganized by themselves, it took some 
j^ to se and Talaing Churches to withdraw, and 
m rm ar Association of their own. 
,, When Edward A. Stevens graduated from the Newton 
twm 1 Institution in 1836, his theme was the “ Training of a 
e Ministry.” He held that object before him Ganaa 
hi sionary career. Some of my earliest reco 
l with his rainy season Bible Class. As might be expected 
cn was cmon for the most part of men who 
Es of suy, and in a number of cases they NN 
Se ae sede ef 
his osing 











. Yet I do not remember of a single instance o 
with the would-be evangelists for their dulne 


Na) application. 
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Life,' and “Christian Aggression.” 
The first was said to be under process 
of reconstruction. All were advised 


L was 
ste dias Cert 


purer, surer, to-day than ever Tee 
thus there never was such a volume "p 
activity, intensive and extensive, intel- 
ligent and persevering, confident and 
optimistic, never before a greater 
manifestation of love for humanity. 

Miss Newcombe effectively Mens 
an interesting discussion on the 
" Methods of presenting the Gospel to 
women." Rev. J. Craig emphasised the 
" Need of a course of study of social 
and religious conditions im India.” A 
strong committee was formed to pre- 

acoursefor new missionaries. 

r. Smith's lecture on ** The freat ment 

af some common diseases " was full of 

interest. and many will undoubtedly 

gus thereby. 

Sanford opened the discussion 

" vt ghoul Mission Helpers be allow- 

P fo en; in Farming and other 

Occupations," It is decided that if full 

pay is received, full time should be de- 

voted to Mission work, but those who 

receive partial help should be allowed 
to partially help themselves, 

An interesting discussion, o opened by 
Rev. H. V. Corey, followed on“ What 
should be demanded of Candidates Jer 
Baptism. pj _ The general opinion 
that in | where there would likely 
be much opposition the willingness to 
confess ‘Christ would be a sufficient 

of sincerity. On the other hand 
those located where it is popular to be 
M^ should undergo a period of 


The re wt of the Tim H 
Sheol: for Bocian Gite! chews da 
advance all along the line. As a new 
boys" Apartment is-10 ba opened a 
once, an earnest appeal being 
made for financial aid. 

The sermon by Rev. Ralph Smith 
ize how lac a 
"€ ow mage: diets were in this great 


jme would not pun the social 
evening. The programme was inter- 
| with songs, recitations and 
brief addresses by the five ladies who 
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| believe, every one in our American 
Baptist Mission feld is familiar with 
the name of the late. Rev. Kodamala 


Theological , Ramapatnam 
Afterwards, he worked dà a eiae 
in the erai souls for Jerus Christ. On 
won several souls f Vl coh 
account of his 
broken down in health, esi edi e 
stages suffered from diabetes for about 
four years. Rest seemed to him inevit- 


Mr Moses Keli, O 
ed with him till he 


away one of our old and beloved 
preachers, leavi p ee 
All our Christian friends ae requested 

for them.— M. Jacon, C. E. 
> lling Secretary. 


Mission Annual Conference. 
The A. B. T. M. a 


was held this from 
Friday morning, to ednesday 


evenir It was preceded 
eeu ot die" preceded by 
Church at Ongole, a large mum- 


ber of missionaries were also present. A 
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m these dedicatory services is 
det in the January number of this 
magazine. 

— A total number of sixty-five n omen 
t, a major 
mies pra pees doe xs j M Con- 


TUM 


AE 







The endo "of uis missionaries 


Ph 
= 


p» 7 
20 present 


pre would have a but a 
vel daa : jidemic TA 
ET van to come. 
The missionaries at pono in 
pond as to. 


i a ia ees 
or two days’ notice in some sara sa 
. ion seemed too great gan. dnd 
/$0 every precaution was taken 
and tions enn priis to pro- 
ote r. Tim y came pref 
tov io wished vo vacci- 
nated a number — 
themselves this. opportunity. è 
have, so far, all , and we trust 
God will keep us safe from this dread- 
disease. 


All the sessions of Conference were 
held in our new church. We opened 
with a pares and praise service led 
M cns ng . Baker, who ts in charge 
of the eld work in Ongole. Then 
‘the Conference was called to order 

new officers were 
elected. H. Brock, Chair- 
man; Rev. a. Curtis, Vice-chairman; 

| pas s. Rutherford, Recording 
; Dr. j. S. Timpany, Cor. 
BEA Gon the election ‘of these 
officers all the sessions of the first day 
were ‘of a devotional character. The 
t of all the devotional 
was: “The 


C —" Holy Spirit 

xor Hn Missionary as 
Teacher” TÉ Training of Workers "— 
e raining Boarding bg Asi " 
—"" Industrial Training 
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In the evening of the first day we 
welcomed Mr. and Mrs. L ley, 
Mr. and Mrs. Hamel, Mr. and 
Wiens, Miss Peters, Miss Evans 
Miss Rothermel as new missionaries, 
and Dr. and Mrs. Downie, Mr. and 
Mrs. Heinrichs, Mr. and Mrs. 
Levering, Mr. and Mrs. Hubert, Mr. 
and Mrs. G. J. Huizinga, who resume 
their work. 

An unusually large number oí mis- 
sionaries expect to go on furlough 
this spring so that in spite of our rein- 
forcements we are very short of 
workers. Many missionaries are 
double service, or, trying to, by taking 

of two stations, and some have 
to look after three stations. In view 
of these distressing facts Conference 
made a strong appeal to the Board at 
home, and to the churches for at least 
five families and two single ladies for 
the next three years. The Lord has 
heard our appeal and we trust the 
people of America will hear and 


usual the larger part of our time 
was devoted to cum Denim. One 
conspicious feature which is the 
reading and discussion of the Foreign 
Secretary’ s letter and the eniin s 
a reply by a committee appom y 
the Chairman of the Conference es- 
pecially for this work, who submit it 


to Conference: for final approval. 
These letters are r: more than 
friendly of greetings and 


sees to grow te tnapttance: Duel year 


as ee feature of routine business 

is the election of members on the 

Reference Committee to fill vacancies. 

Five new members were elected. The 

M E ec ge for the ensuing 

iis tee 4 the following 

Heinrichs, Rev. 

Ae H H Curtis Jj. Newcomb, 

Rev. F. Kurtz, Miss Anna Linker, 
Rev. J. A. Curtis, and Dr. J. 


Timpany. 
of all the Standing 
Committees of the Conference also 
take | deal of the time 
io ine binis. | 
The Conference was favored by 
“ct cxccen mes These solos and 
uets quartetts were interspersed 
throughout the sessions. Rev. and 
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Mrs. Longley are an admirable addi- 

tion to our musical talent. M 

have no opportunity to hear 

music save at Conference. By all such 

these musical numbers on our EP sai 

gramme are doubl: | 
The 


Mech Meanut es c Their work 
was well done, the old chapel served 
admirably for a dining room. The 
poii well served. We are 
gra to those through 
ministries-we were well taken care of. 
Mention should be made of the ap- 
preciation which the Conference ex- 
pressed for the work done by the life 
service of the daughter of the founder 
of our Mission, Miss M. Day, who goes 
home to America, in all probability to 
lay down her work here which for more 
than thirty years has had her undivided 
. She was presented with a purse as 
a token of esteem. We trust she may 
ve many an opportunity in the home 
— furthering the interests of her 
aster. 


Notes on Report of Committee on 
State of the A. B. T. Mission 
for the year 1909. 


Baptisms—total number nee : 
during the year 1909 is 1935. these 
more than one half were baptized on 
the Ba field. The number of 

shows an increase of 527 over 


that of lax year. ar SUMAR repais 
one hundred Sudra on the 


With regard to 


T h 
the prevailing tone of onan 


Te ipo ans shows that great efforts 
are made to make our Christians more 
efficient in their church life, and not a 
ni time of the missionary body has 

= been devoted to dat end. 

vangelistic efforts among the caste 
people were strenuously pursued, and 
the promise of a great harvest seems 
very near fulfilment. Witness the one 
hundred Sudra converts on the Gurzalla 


Sext 
Medical Work.—We have four im- 


lesser im Ih. ee Degenring in 
charge Nellore ica is ful 
enthusiasm, andis determined to al oh 


it second to none in South India. Dr, 
Timpany of Hanamakonda reports 
11,000 treatments. More major opera- 
tions were performed than ever before, 

Dr. Harmon does excellent work in 
iy es! dens fifty to sixty patients 


Educational.—Ongole College re- 
pee uie — uisa the 
he year. Thirty- 


resta ic My ie id 
lation, thirteen of whom were Chris- 
tians. Fourteen Christian and five 
Hindu boys, as representatives of the 
Ongole C attended the ‘student 
camp of the M. C. A. in Guntur, 
during four days in December. Our 
high schools in Kurnool and Nellore 





- Our Girls ayes School in Nellore is 

"eso As Eres pups wekea 

year. Two pupils were sent 

up bs matriculation oF te first time 
during th the haat. of the school. 
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Sitenhenas well as of an extra mis- 


Our " Normal Training Pd aa 

apatla is growing rapid] eee 
missionaries there request I 
B sarace aad dormürien. 

Hise Slice acheal werk comes o 
Various causes. This branch of mis- 
sion work is perhaps as important as 
d ui as dithcult as any. — 

hi db. ts in our industrial work 


: ws at re end 
onda respectively. dri 
building has 
MTS is in buildi: 

i toe Io us gh and 





ted many of. our fields. In many 
it was more destructive of human 
than cholera. 
The loss by death eget Hannah 
was deeply regretted by all, asour ranks 
were already quite depleted. 


103 
tional member of the Madras Legisla- 
Council. 


tive 


ment. 
= 


Rev. I. C. Archibald in sending us 
d of a new subscriber, speaks 


ing work am 
churches. His address is Bas i 
St. John, N. B. Canada. 


Prof. L. E. Martin is the 
on Missions at C olgate University f for 
the winter months, 


News from Ones Mae that oc 


A General M cra Missionary in P the bo Re 
= 


Rev. and Mrs. 
go on furlough the hak as March by ie 
* City of Paris ^ Ellerman Š 


E 
Rev. and Mrs, Stanton sail the rsth 
of this month. They expect to spend 


Rev. and Mrs. Manley leave India 
the roth of Feb. 


The home papers announce the 
appointment 3! Executive Com- 
mittee of the B. M. Union of two 
additional Mission Secretaries, the 


and investigation, and an 
evident planning for great expansion in 


She work. arp teasons given. für the 
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Rev. W. T. Elmore is studying in 
the University of Nebraska. He evi- 
dently intends to do some original re- 
search with reference to local deities on 
the Telugu field. Wie of ques- 
tions have been sent by him to mission- 
aries who have distributed them to the 
native helpers for original replies. 


Mr. and Mrs. C. R. Marsh gn 
on furlough fay ag =$ They leave th 
the 


me March by ibby Line from 
Colombo, 


Rev. F. H. Levering is going to build 
a summer house in Kotagit Mrs. 
Levering has gone there now to arrange 
matters. : 

= 


The Kurnool High School has been 
further equipped with a very fine 
organ given by Mr. Coles, who also 
gave the NE And its entire equip- 
ment. This is the second n sent 
out by Mr. Coles for the High School 


in Kurnool, the first one lies peacefully 
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at the bottom of the sea, having been a 
part of the cargo on the *' Slavonia " 
which was wrecked on a coral reef 
near the Azores. Fortunately the in- 
strument was insured and so a second 
one was sent out as soon as news of 


zu 
At a recent quarterly meeting at 


Cumbum, Mr. Newcomb baptized 
twenty-nine people. 
= 
NOTICE. 


The News Department of this Review 
is dependent for its news on the co- 
oa of all parties interested. 

il the ee Mission Corres- 
pondents send in their news regularly 
to G. J. Huizinga, Kurnool, India, 
not later than the 20th of each month. 
If the news columns of the Review 
ens complete who is to blame ? 

end in your items, Everybody turns 
fest of alio the newi eeiam Now 
let everybody help by sending items of 
interest. 
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The Wissionarys Relation with the 
Organization. * 
By Rev. J. E. Cummings, D.D. 


» the matter of missionary organization, we appear to have 
reached the stage in which the discussion of this phase 
of the question has become chronic. 

The missionary's relation to the organization is touched 
upon in the Secretary's Annual v gi and in every annual letter 
to the Conference; to state it afresh was one of the objects of Dr. 
Barbour's visit to the Conferences of the Far East a year ago ; it is 
a prominent theme of the week of Annual Conference with eve 
missionary party sailing from Boston, and is the burden of the latest 
blue book that has reached us from headquarters. One would have 
thought the theme worn threadbare, and is at a loss to know why 
the Conference should arrange for another statement of this kind 
now, unless indeed, having read so many statements emanating from 
the home office, it seemed fitting to listen to one such statement 
from a missionary point of view. Allowing the Conference there- 
fore to assume responsibility for the topic assigned, and leaving to 
another the discussion of the missionary's relation to the religious 
organization represented by the Native Church, the Association and 
the Convention ; and passing by the relation of the missionary to the 
educational organization with Government, as not germane to the 
qoe, I invite your attention to * The Missionary's Relation to 
the Administrative Organization,’ which I shall treat in general, 
and in detail, endeavoring to state conditions fairly as I see 
them, to note the passing changes, and to offer a few practical 
suggestions. 

I. IN GENERAL. 

It is a long departure from the simple Apostolic method 

when men, called of the Holy Spirit, were separated by the 
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* A paper read before the Burma Conference, Oct. 1909. 
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church unto work for the Gentiles, and were sent forth at 
their own charges, as they were led by the Holy Spirit, to 
present day methods, when men, still called by the loly Spirit, 
are sent forth by a miseuey cupias which assumes their 
support and is vested by the Missionary Society representing the 
churches with power to direct their work. The primary relation 
now is not ecclesiastic but largely a business one, entered into 
voluntarily as a surer means of support and of continuity of work 
once begun. : 


It must be admitted at the start that the acceptance of 
responsiblity by the organization for the financial support of the 
missionary, and for the continuity of the work in which he is 
engaged, gives to the organization a controlling voice in deter- 
mining the place to which the Missionary shall e sent, the kind 
of house in which he shall live, the amount of salary he shall 
f receive, the amount of appropriations for his work, the length of 
his term of service, and regulations concerning vacations, furlough, 
transfer, retirement, Home allowance and the like. The Mi ionary 
Union has seen fit to lodge this Y with the Executive 
Committee, acting in view of the fullest light obtainable from the 
field. In all these matters few of us have any complaint to make, 
We have been treated fairly. As personal needs have arisen, they 
too have received kind, fraternal consideration. Individually and 
| collectively, we have had weight in the counsels of the Mission, 
| due to our specialized knowledge and experience, in eram 
| both the nature of the work to be undertaken in the foreign field, 

and in determining the general policy of the Missionary Union. 
i Stated in a business way, we have hitherto been partners in the 
| concern, working members of the firm, with residence abroad. 
This position was secured to us by the Constitution, which made 
every missionary, during the period of his active service, an £r- 
officio member of the Missionary Union. 
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The relation between the missionary and the organization 
has passed through various stages. As a matter of fact, in the 
beginning of our work, it was not our Society that sent forth the 
, missionary, but the missionary Judson, led of God to become a 
i Baptist, actually on the foreign field and in need, that called forth 
| the Society and united the denomination for aggressive work, both 
at home and abroad. Judson remained to carry on the work in 
Burma. Rice returned to America to develop home support. At 
that time the organization was little more than a col ecting and 
forwarding agency. The letters of the foreign missionary were the 
| chief means of awakening interest and IUE ppor: From that 
- day to this, through all succeeding changes, it must be given 
, both to the administration and to the missionary of endeavoring 
to work together for the good of the cause, as God has given them 
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tosee what was right. However varient the point of view, that . 
motive cannot be questioned. 

. , Intimate personal relations characterized our early history. 
Missionary romance and hero-worship grew up about him, his 
family and his work. Later, disturbances arose both at home and 
abroad over the question of slavery, which led to disruption of 
the organization at home ; complications arose over the action of 
the deputation to the foreign field, and in the second generation of 
missionary work it became necessary to define the status of the 


missionary. The term “employee” of the Missionary Union 
having entered into the discussion, raised such determined opposi- 


tion on the part of the missionary body, that when his status was 
defined, it was defined as similar to that of the evangelistic worker 
in America, subject primarily to God and to the dictates of his 
own conscience and in fraternal relation with his brethren. He 
was made a member of the Union, ex-officio, and given great 
individual freedom, initiative and power. As a result of the dis- 
cussion, the old, intimate, personal relation emerged and prevailed. 
When I came out in 1887, the entire home and foreign correspon- 
dence was handled in Boston by one Secretary, Dr. Murdoch, with 
one personal assistant, Mr. Merriam, who was also editor of the 
Missionary Magazine and had further charge of wills, annuity 
bonds and the like. This was made possible because of the smaller 
number of missionaries at that time and the individual freedom 
allowed to each 9 Both these officials knew personally 
every missionary on the field and had a very fair estimate of his 
personal characteristics, his ability and his work. When in need of 
further light, confidential advice was asked of some older mision- 
ary whose judgment the Foreign Secretary had learned could be 
trusted, so that the Union was never without its independent 
advice from the field. — ra 

When a new set of officials came in who did not know the 
missionaries, and after the work had suddenly expanded in the 
Carey Centennial year under the great offering of a million dollars 
income ; and was as suddenly embarrassed in the year followin 
by an enormous debt of $ 200,000.00 further advice from the field 
became necessary. The work could no longer be coped with in 
the old way under the new difficulties. This condition after long 
consultation led to the formation of Reference Committees, 
organized in such way as the various Conferences saw fit, and 
ratified by the Executive Committee as organized. 

Now a marked change is passing over the denomination, a 
change characterized by ‘centralization of authority and emphasis 
upon its machinery organization. That tendency has in three 
achieved the unifying, comprehensive, vigorous Northern 
Baptist Convention, which to accomplish something and 
has already in one year wiped out the crushing burden of debts 
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, that the Societies, unaided, were unable to cope with for the three 
vious years in succession. To the will of the Northern Baptist 
nvention all our great Societies must bow. While the Conven- 

tion is characterized by exercise of the fullest democracy possible 
to a delegated body in free discussion on the floor, it is equally 
autocratic in Sem out the measures decided by the Convention. 
Changes are rapidly coming, more will follow. 

Ihe Missionary Union stands to lose more at the hands of 
the Northern Baptist Convention than any other of our great 
Societies, because home mission interests prevail in the Convention. 
It is proposed that it shall lose its distinctive name, the Missionary 
Union, and become the A. B. F. M. Society. Pressure is brought 
to bear by the adoption of uniform bye-laws, to make the 
methods of administration conform to those of the Home Mission 
Society, which has a system of Missionary Superintendents ; the 
budget is fixed at a figure, pointed out by Zhe Whaichman to be 
actually lower than that of last year; steps have been taken to 
reduce home expenses ; to combine district secretaryships, to 
combine the various missionary magazines into a single magazine 
with effect from Jan. rst, 1910, and to hold the Executive Com- 
mittee responsible for direction and instruction of missionaries 
concerning their duties. Indeed, it cannot be expected that the 
spirit of centralization which has made such sweeping changes in 
the old existing order in America, will leave visa ia the free and 
untrammelled individual policy that has largely prevailed in the 
foreign field. We shall have to learn how to work with the Nor- 
thern Baptist Convention. 

he attempt will be made to secure more efficient control 

and to maintain it. That control is now lodged in the Executive 
Committee in Boston. It would be well to consider whether a 
truer Baptist policy should not seek to place more ho narse d 
upon a Committee on the field. We certainly have men, broad- 
minded, impartial, discriminating and just ; with specialized know- 
ledge and experience not possessed by a Committee at home, 
to whom more responsibility might safely be committed. 1 have 
little sympathy with the opinion to which so much expression is 
given of late, that the missionary is a narrow-minded man, of 
small calibre and such limitations that he needs to be taken into 
leading strings and told what to do and how to do it. In foreign 
service we need men who know what to do next without being 
told. The history of our Mission reveals the fact that up to the 
present hour, we have had men of such calibre, to whose convic- 
tion and initiative is due the development of the strongest Baptist 
Mission we have on the face of the earth, the fruitage of which is 
in evidence before us here in Bassein to-day. The policy of self- 
support and self-propagation which has made the Bassei w 
aren Mission, the banner foreign mission of American Baptists 
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if not of the whole world, was not dictated from head-quarters, 
but was the result of individual conviction and continuity of policy 
in the noble missionaries who have occupied this field, Abbott, 
Beecher, Carpenter and Nichols, who have had freedom to work 
out their convictions in their own way as God gave them to see 
what was right. One of the questions worthy of early considera- 
tion ishow the methods, which have given this Mission its pre- 
eminence, may have wider acceptance and practice throughout 
other Missions in Burma. . 
= These and other larger quéstions of Mission policy will be 
before us for consideration when the Foreign Secretary makes his 
visit next year, Without prejudging by discussion now the great 
questions that this Convention will then have to decide, it is well 
for us to state clearly the main point at issue, Fundamentally it 
is this, whether in the changes that must come, the old individual 
policy of initiative and freedom shall have emphasis or whether 
_ the present tendency of centralization of n shall tighten its 
gasp. Or, in other words, at a time when His Majesty's Imperial 

overnment of India is abandoning the policy of centralization of - 
authority and bureaucratic methods for a policy of decentraliza- 
tion, constituting enlarged local Councils and placing more respon- 
sibility upon them, and upon “the man on the spot,” whether 
American Baptists, in the administration of their mission affairs in 
Burma and South India, shall abandon their honored, historic 
poney for a policy which even a British Imperial Govemment has 
found necessary to modify and in | discard. In the middle 
course, tow which both the Government of India from its 
executive imperialism, and American Baptists from their excessive 
individualism, are both tending, will probably be found the path of 
wisdom and safety, viz., the placing of more responsibility upon 
local Councils or Committees on the field. 

One year hence we may be called upon to decide : 


| (1) Whether we are prepared to receive the appropriations _ 
for the whole field of Burma in a lump sum, and leave to the 
Reference Committee the allotment of these appropriations. All 
the Conferences of the Far East decided this question in the nega- 


LJ 





2) Whether we are prepared to undertake some other 
responsibilities now discharged by the Executive Committee, and 
carry the pr of decentralization so far as to commit these 
- responsibilities to the Reference Committee. Although no vote 
on this question was taken in the Far East the general opinion 
was against it. . 

. (3) Whether in the furtherance of the policy of centrali- 
zation we shall accept a General Missionary, and on what terms. 
Each Conference of the Far East accepted the General Missionary 
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and stated the terms, No other logical course was left them. 
Having decided not to accept further responsibilities, they must 
— to the Executive Committee, which bears these responsibili- 
= such betes nr ated as that rog ot deem necessary for 
the discharge of that responsibility. €,too must be prepared 
either to accept more responsibility, or to surrender more Senan 
of action, or to find the middle course where we can all work 
together. We should give these matters our best constructive 
thought, to the end that we may conserve the freedom of the 
individual, prevent wastes, secure the best development of the 
field as a whole, and make available for the conduct of missions 
to-day, the methods which a century of free, individual experi- 
mentation in this DeD, has proved by experience and results to 
be the best. We should also be in a position to place the results 
of this experience at the disposal of new missionaries without 
leaving them to the expensive process of purchasing their own 
! (4). The status of the individual missionary also needs to 
be restated. In 1885, he was made ex-officio a member of the 
Union during his period of active service. Ten years later, we 
find missionaries serving on the Board of Management. But the 
ay Sina uniform by-laws of the Northern Baptist Convention 
€ no provision for a missionary to become even a member of 

the Foreign Missionary Society, and the latest blue book, reflecting 
the changing order, lays down a new status for the missionary. He 
is “an agent of the administrative body.” It would be well to 

find out just what that means. 


Il. THE RELATION IN DETAIL. 


1. The Station. The choice of station in the present day 
.is seldom left to the missionary. His preference for field and 
work is consulted so far as practicable, but in the hand-to-mouth 
pay which the Union has had to follow during the past decade 
or lack of men and means, the designation of the missionary has 
largely been left to the advisory judgment of the Reference 
Committee, Men have necessarily been placed at once in charge 
of a station and have had to learn their work by doing it, without 
the advantage of learning their work under an experienced mis- 
sionary, and without sufficient freedom to study the language. 
Ampler means and a wiser policy should provide time for training 
on the field and for language study. 

Our policy differs from that of the American Board in 
making the individual missionary the unit of administration instead 
of making the Station the unit. Under that Board, the Station is 
organised, and every matter effecting it is decided by a majority 
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- Yote of the missionaries in the Station. The policy was once tried 
. in our own Mission and given up as impracticable. So long as the 
_ tradition remains of the time when it required a vote of Station to 
et a roof thatched, a door hung, a pane of glass set, or a mat wall 
_ shifted, we are not likely to revert to that policy. The develop 
ment of each department in a mission is left tothe judgment of the 
_ Missionary in charge. It goes without saying that there should be 
- mo meddling, but the fullest and freest consultation in a fraternal 





2. The Conference. The Conference first met under the 
4 oe organization for devotional purposes, fellowship and spiri- 

_ tual helpfulness. More and more business came before it, and in 

Burma its original simple Constitution has been three times 

. amended and enlarged to meet the changing conditions. 

b Conference, like Thanksgiving Day at home, should annually 
bring together the whole zeper family. No missionary can 
afford to miss the fellowship, helpfulness and uplift ofthe meetings, 
and no one can keep in touch with Mission affairs without attending 

Conference. Every year brings before ussome vital issue upon 

- which we need the judgment of the whole Conference. I ama 

. profound believer in democracy and in the right of the Mission to 

settle its own affairs in debate, in the open, in the good old Baptist 

way. The general judgment of the Conference is sound. It has 
seldom been stampeded. Its judgment can be trusted when time 

- has been taken to get the whole case before it and everyone has 

- had his say. The multiplicity of matters upon which its advice 
was ent. and the increasing need of a responsible committee on 

the field led to the formation of the Reference Committee for the 

_ consideration of cases which the Conference had not time to consider 

. and decide. One of the duties of the members of the Conference 

‘isthe annual election of members to the Reference Committee. 

The ballot should be marked thoughtfully, individually, without 

-electioneering, with view to securing the best men available, and 

- With due reference to representation of all departments of the work 
and from as many sections of the field as practicable. I think it 

best to leave this to the individual judgment and common sense of 

the missionary without any attempt to demarcate geographical 

-districts for representation. 


| 3. The Reference Committee. When the Reference Com- 
mittee was established, so great was the general opposition to it 
‘in Burma, that we had to be content with committing to its 
advisory action much less than was desired by the Executive Com- 
mittee and much less than was done in other missions. In the 
matter of appropriations, for example, not all appropriations, but 
“only new ones have to be passed upon by our Reference Commit- 
‘tee. In all other missions, all appropriations have to be passed 
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upon by the Reference Committee. That, in my judgment, is by 
far the better way, for only in that way can advisory action from 
the field be had upon the budget for Burma as a whole. Inequalities 
have grown up that require readjustment. This was recognized at 
the time the Reference Committee was formed, and the door was 
left open for such cases to be referred to the Committee by the 
Executive Committee or by any missionary. The matter of 
eos was soon referred by the Executive Committee and settled. 
Ihe Woman's Society is now asking why all estimates for appro- 
priations should not be submitted to the Reference Committee. As 
one missionary has remarked : * Any missionary who wants more 
than can be obtained in this way wants more than justice. ” 

The Reference Committee should also be given the power of 
initiative. Unless we are prepared totake broad views of the coun 
as a whole, and of its comprehensive development as a mission fiel 
we have no defence against the demand of Executive Confittee 
for a general missionary, or some other agency which sball bring 
before it in a comprehensive way, the changing needs and their 
decr aei de importance. Surely the Advisory Committee, elected 
by the Mission, should be empowered to render its advice upon an 
matter that vitally concerns the Mission. Asat present constituted, 
it can only act on matters referred to it by the individual missionary, 
or by the Secretaries of the Boards. 


. The Property Committee. This is a committee at 
present appointed by the Executive Committee against the advice 
of the Conference and Reference Committee, to which is committed 
charge of all technical details regarding Mission property in Burma. 
In the Mission Conferences of the Far East, this committee was 
looked upon as a joint committee of the Executive Committee and 
ofthe Conference. In Burma the Conference at present has no 
share in the appointment of members of this committee. This is 
the fault of the Conference, which declined to nominate candidates ; 
but now that it is clear that the Property Committee has come to 
stay, it is time for the Conference to reconsider its action in declin- 
ing to nominate candidates ; or will be when Dr. Barbour arrives 
next year, or at the close of the term of service of the present 
incumbents. 

The following is conceived to be the correct procedure in 
case buildings are to be erected for the Mission for which appro- 
priations are required from America. The matter should first be 
brought before the Reference Committee with a clear statement 
of the need and with such plans and estimates as will enable that 
Committee to form a clear idea of just what kind of a building is 
to be erected and what should be the cost and the amount of the 
appropriation. After the Reference Committee has taken action 
and the Executive Committee has approved, the Property Com- 
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has jurisdiction over all further technical details. So far 
pd jurisdiction extend that in the East China Conference, 
e South China and Phillipine Conferences very strong resolu- 
s were passed to the effect that “In cases where a lifference 
ent arises between missionary and the Property Com- 
tee of sufficient importauce to occasion departure from plans 
= pproved by the committee, it shall be the duty of the committee 
fo order the cessation of work of construction, and to notify the 
"Mission treasurer that no further advances of money for work or 
o» | ateri ials should be made until advised that the matters at issue 
have been readjusted.” These are summary powers. We have 
er learned to take our Property Committee thus seriously. One 
> y significant. par nm; in the Manual deserves consideration. 
It t is this : $ pei is understood that all the above provisions should 
RN, irrespective of the source from which 
unds for bul ings are derived. That ph appears to me to 
zw inge upon the rights of the Native Church and community over 
‘the use of funds contributed by them and may well be held in 
abeyance. If for example, as in a recent case, the Bassein Sgaw 
"Karens decide that they will raise Rs. 40,000 for a new dormitory, 
ask the missionary to draw the plans, and they go out and bring 
inthe money, is it to be supposed that the missionary in charge, 
o: is fully competent to lead his people to the completion of the 
task, will bother a property committee most of whose memi 
have not had one tithe of his experience in building operations and 
business affairs ? I trow not. [hat paragraph should be modified 
to suit our present conditions of attainment in self-support and 
self-direction, or judiciously ignored. 


5. Boards of Trustees. We have three ack in Burma ; 
one for “the Baptist College, one for the Karen Seminary, one for 
the Burman Seminary, and a similar Advisory Board, not called a 
board of^trustees, for the Mission Press. It goes without saying 
that it is the duty of every member of such a board to give his 
best endeavor to further the interests of these general institutions 
which serve all Mission interests. 


6. The Foreign Secretary. The Foreign Secretary de- 
serves our sympathy and support. He is ina very difficult posi- 
tion. Is it not due him that missionaries do their share to main- 
tain the personal touch ? How many of us have forgotten that we 

- should render regular quarterly reports, and how many do render 
- such reports ? So long as responsibilit and control are lodged with 
the Executive Committee, whose channel of Sayer inl is 
ordinarily through the Foreign Secretary, it is essential to the best 
interests of the whole work, that the personal touch be maintain- 
ed. Missionaries should recognize, however much they may differ 
in opinion over matters of missionary policy, that it is the privilege 
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of men to differ in opinion and yet be good friends ; and that it is. 
the any of missionaries to keep in touch with the Foreign Secre- 
tary. lam convinced that such effort will meet with hearty re- 
sponse. It has been my privilege to know Dr. Barbour intimately - 
since my student days, and I know that missionaries have no 
warmer friend than he. | 


| 7. The Treasurer. The Treasurer does his work in à busi- 
ness-like way. So long as the missionary does the same, he will 
find a good friend in Mr. Perkins. If one is in the habit of over- 
drawing his accounts, of exceeding his appropriations, or of pro- 
ceeding with new work for which no provision has been made, he 
may expect to be required to make explanation to the Treasurer. 
In the prolonged period of financial stringency, heavy burdens 
fell upon the Treasurer, yet his letters seldom failed to bring the 
personal touch. [t is certainly due him that an exact statement - 
of annual accounts for the year ending September 3oth, be prompt- 
ly despatched to him. That should always be done before one 
comes to Conference. 


8. The Executive Committee. Few of us ever meet this 
body except once for acceptance for foreign service. Our dealings 
with it are not direct but through the Foreign Secretary and the 
Treasurer. The Executive Committee serve without pay and give 
much valuable time to the consideration of Mission aliai. They 
are absolutely dependent upon information from the field lor the 
intelligent discharge of their responsibilities, To secure more 
thorough consideration of Important matters, the committee is 
divided into sections to which the various fields are assigned. A 
digest of all correspondence from these fields is put before the res- 
pective sections. I think it would be well for the Executive Com- 
mittee to take time to become acquainted with missionaries when 
on furlough, that it might the better make allowances for the per- 
sonal equation if for no higher purpose. lam pleased to note that 
the new Manual provides for this. Here again the Womans' 
Societies have led in arranging to meet their missionaries when on 
furlough until they become acquainted. 


9. The Board of Managers. The missionary has no direct 
relation with the Board of Managers except in case of a peal from 
the decision of the Executive Committee, which appeal lies to this - 
Board. This Board formerly met only once a year at the time of 
the anniversaries, but has recently been taken more freely into the 
councils of the Executive Committee. It wasat a mid-year joint 
meeting of these two Boards held in Boston in Nove er, 1907, 
that the definite rey of Missionary Superintendents, subsequent- 
ly named General Missionaries, was agreed u n. Under the 
suggested uniform bye-laws which passed the N. B. C. unanimously 
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at Portland last June, and which will undoubtedly be adopted 
by each Society in 1910, the functions of the present Executive 
ommittee are to be administered by a Board of Managers con- 
sisting of twenty-seven members, all of whom shall be elected by 
the Society upon the nomination of the N. B. C. at an Annual 
eting. This really gives the N. B. C. determining power. The 
functions of the present Board of Managers are to be administered 
by a General Committee of seventy-five members, elected in the 
‘Same way, of whom at least two-fifths shall be laymen and at least 
one-fifth shall be women. 


LHI G= 
lenti. 


4, 19. The A. B. F. M. Society. As previously pointed out 
in this paper the missionary has hitherto been a member ex-officio, 
of the Àiiogery Union. In the proposed changes, no proviston is 
yet made for him to be a member of the A B. F. M. Society, unless 
“some action, not anticipated by the N. B. C. is taken. Life mem- 
berships conditioned upon the contribution of $ 100.00 at any one 
lime are retained; but there is no provision for the ex-officio, 
membership of the missionary. This is probably an oversight, for 
"surely the denomination cannot estimate the gift of $ 100.00 of 
‘more importance to the cause than the consecration of a life to 
‘Service on the foreign field. Some action should be taken to 
"secure this prized privilege of membership, otherwise the mission- 
"ary who puts into the missionary enterprise its greatest asset—his 
dif —has no part or lot in the matter, but that of an agent of the 


administration. 


11. The Northern Baptist Convention. Under the pro- 
posed uniform bye-laws, the tonum will sustain no direct relation 
"whatever to the N. B. C., unless these bye-laws are modified, 
making him as heretofore a member of the Foreign Society ; or his 
home church or some other Baptist church make him a delegate 
when he is home on furlough. Undoubtedly the Foreign Society 
will continue to take him to the meetings and allot him the usual 
five, or possible thirty minutes, for the N. B. C. wants to hear the 
missionaries ; but he will not be entitled to sit in the body of the 
Convention, to take part in discussions, Or to vote, unless some 
special provision as above suggested is made. 


12. The Home Secretary. A missionary's relation to the 
Home Secretary ceases with his ap pemoant and departure for 
the Foreign Field, and is only renewed on furlough in case he desires 
to do deputation work which is under the control of the Home 
Secretary through the District Secretary. 

| 13. The Missionary Magazine. The Missionary Magazine, 
once heavy and prosy, has during the past ten years become so 
light, entertaining and p ial, that there seems little for the 
iry to do for it, but to enjoy it, take photographs for it and. 
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expect that his writings will either be edited out of it or so chang- 
ed in publication as to make recognition difficult, which is not 
conducive to frequent correspondence. 

As at present conducted, the denominational press offers a 
better medium for a missionary having anything vital to say on 
mission affairs. Although a continuation of the present policy is 
announced under the combined magazine, we may safely look for 
such changes as will make the publication pay its way, and let us 
hope will not entirely edit the personality of the missionary out 
of it. The missionary should attempt to adjust himself to the 
demands of the combined magazine, which an awakened denomina- 
tion has insisted upon in the interests of unity and economy, and 
which it is a part of his duty to help sustain. 


14. The Home Churches. In future the missionary is to 
have such access to the home churches as is granted by the*heme 
department, It is evidently intended to make the General Mis- 
sionary the official channel of information to the home churches. 
This is another of the mistakes of over-centralization which time 
will probably rectify. The churches wish to hear the missionaries 
who have anything to say and know how to say it. 


III. PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS. 


Having reviewed present and changing conditions in detail, 
I have the following practical suggestions to make : 

1. That members of the Conference keep in the closest 
touch; that they keep widely informed of all Mission interests 
through correspondence, visitation and observation ; that they look 
not every man on his own, but every man on the other's good, and 
to this end that regular, brief, monthly communications be made 
to the Vews. 

2. That provision be made by an amendment of the con- 
stitution of the Burma Reference Committee that estimates of all 
appropriations be submitted through the Reference Committee and 
that the Reference Committee be given power of initiative. 

3. That a Committee of three be appointed to take into 
consideration and present to the proper authorities the request 
that missionaries during their active service be ex-o//ico members ` 
of the A. B. F. M. Society, as they have hitherto been members 
of the Missionary Union. 

4. That each missionary, without the sacrifice of principle 
or conviction, do his utmost to secure that harmony and good 
feeling between the administration and the foreign field which is 
essential to the best work and without which we cannot expect the 
full blessing of God. 
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By Rev, J. R. Stillwell, B.A, 


Outlook” without any limiting clause, so that I have had to 
define the limits within which to make my observations. 
The limitation of my subject thus being left to my own 
decision, I have chosen to confine what I have to say to the 
Religious Outlook within our own Mission to the Telugus. I have 
made this limitation, because, in the first ps I am more con- 
versant with the religious movement within our own Mission 
territory, and for the further reason, that I am convinced that 
"whatever may be found to be the facts concerning our own imme- 
diate work, will also hold true throughout a wider range. The 
Teligious movement has become world-wide ; the religious forces 
. have spread out and are moving against the whole unevangelized 
‘section ; and could one but have the Seer's outlook to carry one 
down through the 2oth century, one would doubtless witness many 
and mighty transformations. If, however, we have not this long 
- foresight, we have at least the past to help towards a sober inter- 
pretation of the present, and a sane prophecy as to what the near 
future will disclose. | | 
My task then is to give you, in as brief statement as possible, 
the results of my observations as regards the Religious Outlook 
within the bounds of our own Mission territory. But there is a 
vine that must be first settled, before we shall be in a posi- 
tion to rightly appreciate the religious situation, and that is, What 
‘shall be our criterion of valuation? For a movement which has 
extensive and intensive quantities cannot be fully and justly esti- 
mated by the use.of any measure which does not give full value to 
both phases of the movement. It has been almost the universal 
custom heretofore to decide the value of the movement in mission- 
ary work by statistics, very simple and very easy, but for that very 
reason, wholly inadequate. Statistics are indispensable in their 
‘place, but out of that they are entirely misleading. Statistics are 
indeed a help and a check, but they are not more than that ; 
E are not the full and sufficient criterion as to tlie religious 
‘outlook at any time. Statistics will give the number of pro- 
fessing converts, but they tell us nothing of those who have 
accepted the Christian faith, but who have made no public pro- 
fession, nor do they tabulate the gradual changes of every kind 
going on, changes which are readily apparent to any one who 


6° wording of the subject given me is “The Religious 












* A paper read at the C. B. M. Conference, Virianagram. 
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has been a term in the Mission field. The cold season tourist 
might easily carry away the impression that as far as the multitude 
is concerned, idolatry Is in possession, whereas it is easily evident 
to any view that covers any period of time that idolatry has been 
imperceptibly, slowly but surely, weakened, and that its reign is well 
nighover. It has further almost become a commonplace that the 
prejudice formerly shown towards the Christian faith has been 
very largely overcome, with the result that there is ready access 
everywhere. If l add that missionary experience itself has come 
to estimate the evangelization of an alien people differently, that 
intelligent missionaries no longer expect any people to be evange- 
lized within a generation, no matter what forces are put in the field, 
that, on the contrary, evangelization can be effected through an 
evolution that is slow and gradual but far-reaching and sure, it 
naturally follows that statistics are not an adequate valuation of 
the religious movement, for statistics can tabulate irruptions into ™ . 
the Christian faith but they fail absolutely to evaluate a process. 
Evangelization is no longer understood to mean the persuad- 
ing of the unevangelized into a profession of the Christian faith, 
but the transformation of the character of a people. Thus statis- 
tics are misleading by excess, for those in our churches, with very 
few exceptions, are not evangelized in /Aus sense, but are still in 
the process of being evangelized. Those are received who have 
abandoned idolatry, and who show a mind to grow in Christian 
knowledge and the Christian graces, and who therefore are ready 
to place themselves under the conditions ne acids ap 





tion, that is, for the gradual transformation and spi 
character. Perhaps a fair average ps. gpg for membership 
would be a year, for it is concluded, and I think legitimately, that 
if the applicant for baptism and church membership, has attended 
religious service for a whole year, and has learned to contribute 
towards its upkeep, even if his knowledge is meagre, and his 
character less mature than that of the missionary, he gives evidence 
that a work of grace has been begun within. This is all we can 
ask. For certainly if we made it a condition that applicants for 
membership, must acquaint themselves with the principles of 
Christianity, and that they show in maturity the fruits of the 
Spirit, then our churches would have to be turned into catechetical 
schools, and real membership indefinitely postponed, in which 
case we "ug Paye no nece ,and therefore no statistics in 
this regard. If it be remembered that the average man's religion 
is that of the atmosphere in which he has grown up, that it is part 
and parcel of his normal growth, woven into the woof and warp 
of his being, a constitutent of his very flesh and blood as naturally 
formed as bone and muscle, growing with his growth, and harden- 
ing into habit and character with his development—if this be re- 
membered, there will be a more intelligent appreciation of the 
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effort and time needed to develop a new faith and character that 
will shed the old, and there will be a less keen disappointment if 
growth into the new be imperceptibly slow, with a proportionate 
over every slightest betterment, while profession will not be 
exalted, nor the slight attainment, sometimes after years 
| effort unduly discounted. 
The gist of what I am saying is that evangelization is a 
cess, an evolution, a gradual change of viewpoint—the slow 
acquisition of a right attitude to God and man and nature, and 
being such it is going on outside of the churches as well as within 
the churches, and any criterion which does not take into account 
_ the outside process falls short of valuating the religious movement 
mghtly. Does it not follow that the converts that are baptized 




















into the membership of the church in the closing days of the year 
“are only a part of the work done during the year ? If that be not 
very definitely and very certainly true, then we missionaries above 
all people should be miserable indeed, for the few gathered into 
the churches during the last year, even on fields where the largest 
numbers have been received, are simply nothing in comparison 
‘with the multitude remaining outside. To take an E 
example. The Centenary of the Chinese Missions was celebr: | 
Tecently, with the result that there were 154,000 converts after the 
Century's work, in a land where the population is unknown, but 
runs into the hundreds of millions, Is that the entire outcome of 
_ the Century's work ? Surely not. And if not, then there must be 
Some other way of estimating values of work, apart from statistics. 
What then is that way ? I cannot give the answer better than in the 
words of an experienced Foreign Missionary Secretary, who said, 
when asked in regard to the work they were accomplishing ; “I 
confess that I shrink more and more from using figures in my addresses, 
and I never, no never, hang up one of those charts representing 
- the non-Christian world bv a mass of black squares, with one poor 
little white square for Christianity, I like to put to the front the 
leaven idea, and leaven is the last m that can be tabulated. Our 
Lord came very near in that parable of the leaven to telling us to 
have fiothing to do with statistics." 
y The evangelization of an alien people is after the process of 
the leaven, and only that mode of viewing things will make mis- 
| sii work intelligible, and only that mode of viewing things 
will help to a estimate of what is being really accomplished 
Others have labored and we enter into their labors, or we labor, 
and others enter into ours. 
My task, therefore, of turning the religious outlook into terms 
of appreciable value is no longer the easy and simple one of statis- 
tics, for if the evangelization of the Telugus is being eftected after 
‘the manner of the leaven, in other words, if it is being effected 
only as an evolutionary process, then I have to estimate the quality 
| D 
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are schools. The missionary who nourishes, develops, and extends 
. his school work, is setting more and more in action a sure solvent 
_ of the ignorance which it is one of his objects to dissipate, and make 
. feady a people susceptible to his Gospel. The last report shows for 
 hinéteen fields: eleven station schools, 116 day ben ools and 305 
. Sunc iy schools, an altogether inadequate provision for the work, as 
. apart from the eleven Station schools, almost any of our fields might 
. find room for the whole outfit. Working on the princi le that the - 
. effect will only be proportionate to the cause, a study of the number 
. of school agencies on most of our fields should be rather effective 
_ in moving to a better equipment along this line of work. For, as 
out of nothing nothing comes, we cannot expect the return to 
exceed the sowing, and where little is sown, little will be 
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A second mode of imparting knowledge is that throi igh the 
colporteur. And again on referring to the report I find that there 
are in all nineteen colporteurs, who sold last year 40,000 Bibles, 
portions, books, and tracts, a much better showing in proportion 
- than that of our school work. As these colporteurs have gone 

‘Over some of the ground again and again, on some of the fields there 
4s scarcely a village where our Bibles, portions, books, and tracts, 
‘are not being read. My own colporteur gives this account of the 
. Ramachandrapuram field, and I have no doubt but that this holds 
true on other fields as well. 
. Another mode of im 


















ing the knowledge, that makes for 
be : preac 1 ing staff, and including in this staff 
the teachers, for they preach locally at least, we have all told, in- 
duding Bible-women, 420 agents working on the nineteen fields in 
our two Missions. Most of these confine their efforts to a few vil- 
Jages, which they visit regularly, so that by a systematic and con- 
tinuous course of preaching, our message is no longer new to 
Ne while e is e pes ee scd who are 
be coming ai y wc acquaintec wit | the Gos spe A Anus throi ugh | 
scho 9l, book, and spoken word, we have been iui aera: da leaven 
That is gradually working its way down and through t Telugu 
community, and if we allow ourselves to look out beyond the 
members in our churches, and to include ia our results the change 
Which has come over the face of the community for which we are 
working, I think that there is ample cause for encouragement. 
— . dut before passing on to a more definite estimate of the 
work accomplished, I wih to refer to another force which makes 
lor leavening the lump, namely, personality, or in other words the 
inged lives of those who carry the light. Knowledge of itself 
es for betterment, but it becomes straightway much more 
effective and powerful when it has found concrete expression 
th rough a person. The object lesson is the most eftective way for 
m arting elementary knowledge, and we have many on our staff 
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of that leavening process. And to approach the valuation, for 
| after all I can only help you towards an approximation, 1 shall 
n have to refer to the forces that. are depositing the leaven, and I trust ~ 
^ that in doing so, I shall advance towards some conception of what 
is actually transpiring in the hearts and lives of the people among 
whom we are working, and at the same time contribute some new - 
courage for the continuation of our great and responsible work. 
The first force that I shall mention as depositing a leaven 
| that is making for evangelization, is that of knowledge, and by 
iÈ that I mean knowledge in its very widest sense, knowledge of any 
and every kind, knowledge that gives vogue to a correct astronomy, 
to a sane geography, to some knowledge of sanitation, to a phase 
of mind that will trace phenomena to sufficient causes, to a critical 
habit that - vem em between fact and my s mental 
vigor that will shed itself of superstition, prejudice, and indolence- 
ie od a mental attitude ‘that will try things as to their real 
| merits with a view to choose the good and eschew the evil. Right 
knowledge of any kind is preparatory to a reception of the Truth, 
as it will provide a mental soil in which spiritual truth can find root 
| and live. Superstition is the child of ignorance, and only dis- 
| appears through the entrance of knowledge. For example, there 
I was formerly a district in England throughout which malana . 
1 revailed, which for a long time the people accepted as a divine 
ih discipline. But when the district was drained for cultivation, the 
malaria disappeared, and the inhabitants discovered that sanitation ` 
had something to do with their well-being. The lack of sanitary 
knowledge which led these people to regard the ever-recurring 
malaria as a divine discipline, was of the same kind that to-day 
E leads Telugus to ascribe cholera and such like to their gods. The 
| Telugu mental attitude is superstition, just as the early English 
| attitude which attributed malaria to a divine visitation was equally 
superstition, and can be dispelled through th: dissemination of 
knowledge only. | 
Since the Revival, schools have been given a larger place in 
evangelization, not only because they furnish systematic instruction 
in Biblical knowledge, but also because they afford an elementary 
discipline of the Telugu mind which separates it from the preju- 
dices, and superstitions, and the ignorances of its inheritance, 
thereby making it more susceptible to the working of the Holy 
Spirit. The village school has much larger value than is commonly 
| signed to it, and it should have a larger place in our work than 
| ithas. Forthrough the village school there 1s also imparted a degree 
"i of general intelligence to the parents of our school children which 


i makes them susceptible to our teaching. Each village school is a 
i genuine center from which radiates the transforming light of a 
vi better knowledge of things earthly and heavenly, and there are 


i just as many such radiating centers on any one of our fields as there 
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with the living and true God to risk such vital thing as their lives 
. atsuch times, but must perforce betake themselves to the gods 
- that they still know better. But they no longer do this with the 






same feeling of certainty as formerly, for the little Christian commu- 
nities which are dwelling here and there in their midst, manifest 
- mo such frantic and abject fear, but accept the situation with 
quietness and sure trust in God; and this attitude on the part of 
our people has done more in making the Gospel acceptable than 
any other presentation. Idolatry has shown itself such poor aid in 
such Gr setae that a little more knowledge of the true way of 
life will effect a great turning to God. Ordinarily, idolatry has no 
- great hold on the Telugus, for very ready assent is given the fact 
wherever stated that idols are nothing, and that God alone has 
There has also developed a desire to learn more fully just 

- what the Christian religion signifies. As an illustration of this 
growing desire, as well as of the friendly reception given our mes- 
sage, I mention the following: recently the elders of one of my 
© villages sent word that they would like a visit of the missionary 
with all his assistants, and that they would give us an opportunity 
for a full | tation of our Gospel. In course of time I arrived 
at that village, and circumstances so shaped themselves that I had 
‘several assistants with me. While preaching in the Panchama 
quarter, word was sent that we had arrived, and shortly after a 
messenger was dispatched to tell us that the villagers were ready and 
were waiting our coming. Upon arriving at the place appointed, 
we found the munsiff and a large gathering of the villagers assem- 
bled. A chair from some place half a" mile away was brought for 
me on which I sat, but the munsiff stood during the entire service, 
and saw that we had a good hearing. Once when there seemed to 
- be a disposition for some to talk on the outer edges of the gather- 
‘ing, the munsiff called them to order, with the command that they 
‘were to keep quiet, and that if they did not want to hear they 
‘should go away. But no one went away, while five of us in suc- 
'ssion preached the Gospel dealing with it in its several aspects. 
)n the same tour some score of farmers came to my boat, and 
‘asked that I preach to them, but I was tired and at first did no 
‘more than make a few inquiries about them; but as they were 
"quietly persistent that I preach to them, I ultimately did so, telling 
‘them the story of the prodigal son, of the two who went up to 
"pray, and other incidents, to all of which they listened attentively. 
Nor are these exceptional instances, but are coming to be quite 
‘common almost everywhere. This well nigh universal change of 
attitude to Christianity is not the least of the effects of the Chris- 
_ The work done by our lady missionaries and their Bible- 
women among the Telugu women, and particularly the caste women, 
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has wrought a great change for there are scores of them in the vil- 
lages that have been visited regularly who are exceedingly anxious 
to hear the l, and this means much, for the women are more 
religious than the men, and are the last who Lay be expected to 
surrender their old faith. One afternoon, while on tour, we went 
into a village to preach, but did not succeed in finding. any men 
around, where-upon my assistant suggested that we go around to 
the caste women’s quarter and preach to them. “Can we find 
them, and will they listen to us, I in with a deal of 
, for it had not entered my imagination, and 1 ave a fairly 
active one, that I could get a congregation of caste women, even 
in their own street. A missionary brother, however, has recently 
told me that a native friend asked him if ‘he might not bring his 
wife and mother to call on him. The missionary marvelled that 
native women would venture such a thing, but his friend answered 
ightly : “Oh, we do not look on missionaries as we do on others. 
are different." Anyway I availed myself of my assistant's 
suggestion, and together we went round to the women's quarter, 
and received one of the best hearings in the history of my work. 


. We found the women possessed of quite a knowledge of the Gospel, 


some of them knowing the Lord's prayer, while all evinced in- 
terest in our message. And it must not be thought that this was 
aspecial village in the sense that these women were exceptional. 
During the year four caste women made a profession of faith in 
baptism, neither from the above mentioned village, and each from 
a separate village. These women converts have been largely left 
to go their own way in peace, and have given us great help in our 
d , On one occasion, on the pastor expressing his intention of 
hing in à certain caste quarter, the woman convert of that 
iere oh receeded him, and got together a og = company for him. 
In another village, at the solicitation of the Bible-woman, I went 
and prayed with a sick caste woman, and with perfect ee pisse 
In still another village, a caste woman, before passing away, 
out of bed, and kneeling before all, committed her soul to t 
Christians God, doing this act in her extreme weakness that she 
might make public her decision to die in the Christian faith. 
Prolonged illness frequently puts in our red an opportunity 
of preaching where otherwise we would probab Sot lave bond 
received, for in such instances the SO UR ED MK tad v4 ccepit the 
facilities that his own religion has in preparing him for the great 
venture into an unknown realm. In one of my villages an old man 
fell ill, and anticipating that his end was approaching, he had re- 
course to his own people who came for so many | and read 
to him the Ramayana and vni but all to no , for 
the old man found no relief. Tw e of the church in that 
village hearing of the illness and of e reading of the Hindu Scrip- 
tures to the sick man, presented himself with his own Scriptures. 
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found entrance and a ready hearing, with the result that the 
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Hindu Scriptures were abandoned. The man was wealthy and 
could go his own way which he did without let or hindrance. I 
also had an opportunity of seeing him and explaining to him the 
Way of peace, and of praying with him. When he died he is said 
by his own caste people to have died in the Christian faith. Indeed 
one of the things which most impresses the Hindu mind is the 
courage and peace that Christianity imparts at the last hour. 

- For as to our Christians it is well known that they die trium- 
hess in passing I wish to refer to the death of one such who, 

is last hour came, besought his fellow Christians who were 
attending him to prepare him a hymn which he might sing as his 
endapproached. They gave him one, and he sang it continuously, 
but later, appearing to convalesce, he asked for another hymn, a 
hymn to be sung when one is restored to his place in life again. 


This he sang also, but only for a brief space, for the disease return- 
ēd with such evidence that he came to understand that his days 
were really numbered. He then returned to his first hymn and 
sang that until his voice was stilled in death. 

— It is really marvellous how the Gospel story, where well 
taught can keep for itself a place in the memories of the Telugus, 
or for that matter in any memory. While visiting a village where, 
m account of scarcity of workers, there had been no teacher for 
ome time, opportunity offered for the work done in the 
nllage when there had been workers. For I was accompanied by 
i teacher who had taught in the village thirteen years previously. 
Among the crowd which came together to hear our Gospel were 
two former pupils of the teacher, who at once made themselves 
mown. Upon conversing with them it was found that they still 
remembered the hymns that had been taught them the thirteen 
years before, and some of these they sang to the assembled com- 
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ny. How could those hymns have lain so long in these minds 
MEhout modifying them, and changing their outlook on life, and 
nto how many other minds has the word fallen of which we have 
no knowledge ? 

— On the same visit I was accompanied by one of my Chris- 
ians who had attended me before and had helped me when there 
vere no other helpers, so that I knew that he could preach. I 
asked him to preach on this occasion which he did with such 
acceptance that the great crowd, well nigh unto two hundred I 
shoulc sy, listened almost spell-bound for the half-hour that he 
poke. His discourse was half singing and half preaching, and 
hough the man could not read, but had gathered his knowledge 
is best he could, my assistant, one of my most experienced men, 
Temarked that the Christian had given the very best thing that 
iad been given that night. Of course this man could not continue 
thing in the same place and to the same people, but I 
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have mentioned the instance simply to show how marvellously 


and quickly many of our people get a real understand ip of 
the Gospel, and with Ec dee uet who are tse vp, jn 
faithful assistants who are continually repeating the Word and 
UM it out in — and with small « dotted here and 

ere, where it is line upon line and precep L upon precept, the 

spel is making its own way, and in the ordinary course that 
every rd evolution follows, it will finally supplant every other 
faith in India. 

In this connection I wish to refer to two small caste schools 
in which I have a good deal of interest. The schools are in two 
different villages and in each of the two villages are a man and his 
wife, who are both teaching. In the one village the wife teaches 
the Panchama quarter, while her husband teaches in the caste 
quarter. In the other village there is but one school, and that in 

he caste quarter in which both husband and wife teach. ad I 
the teachers I would put a caste school in every village where 
there is no Board School, and where the caste people would give 
me entrance, for nothing enters so quietly, so insensibly, yet so 
surely as the teaching in our schools. Fora long time our work 
has been influencing the caste people, and there are needed not 
only very many more schools than we have, but on every field 
wherever the work is at all developed among the Panchamas, there 
1s urgently needed a missionary wholly free for ing to the 
caste people. In many places the caste people are showing a very 

i attitude to our message, and were there missionaries 
wholly free to do regular work among these, we might expect con- 
verts everywhere, for even with the very scanty attention that 
they now receive, they are beginning to come to us by ones and 
twos, 

The law of proportion holds just as truly in gospel work as 
in any other, and wherever we have any system of repeating the 
Gospel over and over again, whether by school, book, or preaching, 
there results have invariably followed, and will continue to follow 
invariably until our task of E this people is accom- 

lished. As to the subject therefore of this paper, namely, the 

-eligious Outlook, my observations are that thes have been 
splendid returns for all our work, wherever that work has followed 
any system and that there have been returns where there has been 
no system. Still it is systematic work that is needed, for the 
working ofa few villages systematically is vastly preferable to 
scattering one's efforts over so large a number of villages that they 
have no accumulating force. 











"uy fafal Celugu Mission. 


By Rev. D. Downie, D.D. 
= KNQWERY Baptist has heard of the “Lone Star Telugu Mission" 
_ WA in South India, but not all the readers of the REVIEW have 

ever heard of our Telugu Mission in South Aírica. It was 
to see something of it that we took the long sea voyage “ Around 
— the Cape" on our return to India. The voyage was no special 
hardship to us, since we are both fond of the sea and it gave us 
_ the opportunity of visiting St. Helena, made sacred by the fact 
that it contains the mortal remains of Mrs. Sarah B. Tudsdi: : 
"The mission in South Africa had its origin in this way. Some 
- years ago the Telugu Christians in South India thought that it was 
- about time that they began to do some mission work on their own 
account, and so organized what is known as the Home Mission 
Society. The object was to send native evangelists to a number 
of isolated tribes not reached by the missionaries. After this was 
— was done, it occurred to one of the young men, John Rungiah, 
Head Master of the Girls’ School, Nellore, that they ought to do 
something for the thousands of Telugus that had emigrated to 
Natal, who were as “sheep without a shepherd”. For a whole 
year John was on the look-out for a man for Natal, but as no one 
- was found, it was borne in upon him that he might go himself. So 
"after much prayer and a good deal of earnest thought, he decided to 
go. He was ordained as a missionary in Nellore and, like Abraham, 
“went forth not knowing whither he went." But God knew and 
wonderfully prepared the way before him. 
— < John was at first received into the home of the missionaries 
of the South African General Mission who have been his warm 
friends ever since. Later Sir Liege Hulett, a wealthy Christian 
planter of Kearsney, took an interest in him and invited him to 
start his mission on their tea estate. A house was provided for him 
and later a small hut for a school and chapel. It was our happy pri- 
vilege to assist in the opening and dedication of a new and com- 
10dious aoe on the same estate. Some forty Europeans and 
elugus 


about 250 us crowded into the new building leaving many 


















outside. Services were held in both English and Telugu. It was 
a very happy occasion and one we shall not soon forget. In the 
evening we had a Telugu communion service. 

= The next week I had the privilege of laying the foundation 
stone of a larger church in Durban, which place will probably be 
the head-quarters of the mission. This is to be a more costly and 
substantial building. Here again we had services in Telugu and 
English. The money for this foundation has been contributed 
shiefly by the friends of the mission in Durban, through the efforts 
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of Mr. Tomlinson, a missionary of the S. A. G, Mission. Mr. 
Tomlinson was born in Nellore and it was from his father that I 
got A. P. Veeraswami in the famine of 1876-78, and who is now 
the pastor of the Ongole Church with its 11,000 members. The 
Church at Durban is to cost about £300, but only £85 had been 
secured when we were there. The Kearsney Ch cost £200 and 
was paid for almost wholly by the Telugu Christians. Mr. Treat, 
of Washington, Penn., contributed £20 and there were one or two 
more small contributions from friends, but most of it came from the 
native Christians, John and his wife contributing £20 collected from 
te fees and little articles made and sold by them. | 

ince his arrival in Natal some seven years ago, John has 
organized six churches, and besides these he has nine places where 
little congregations regularly meet for worship and where churches 
will be organized just as soon as they are able to support pastq 
and pastors can be found for them. It is an interesting fact t 
although John was brought up in a mission where ose n has 
been one of the most difficult problems the missionaries have had 
to meet, he began his work in Natal on the self-supporting prin- 
ciple and has so far successfully maintained it. All these six 
churches are self-supporting, and John's determination is that so far 
as he can prevent it there shall never be any others in Natal. Of 
course, it must be admitted that our Christians in Natal are much 
better able to support pastors than those in India. Though living 
is dearer, wages are so much higher that the people cannot only 
live better, but are able to save quite a little sum of money during 
their term of indenture. 

It was a great gratification to us to learn how highly John. 
was respected and honored for his work's sake. Sir Liege Hulett 
spoke in the highest terms both of John's character and his work, 
and we had similar testimonv from all who knew him and whom we 
met. His reputation had even reached the Governor, withwhom 1 
had an interesting interview, and though himself a Jew, spoke in high 
terms of our mission work. On the whole our visit to Natal was 
full of interest and profit to us, and we trust also to John and his 
work. It was the outcome of two years of earnest prayer both on 
his part and ours and we fully believe that it has promoted in some 
measure the cause of Christ in Natal. I have more to say, but 
this will do for this time. 
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= Matriculation Examination is now a thing of the past, 
gory it — a great ini d i that the last one should have left 
_ . sucha wide issatisfaction and so much of heart- 
burning among ‘as coon people. Never, we believe, in the history of 
' examination has there been such terrible slaughter as took 
s ve in the recent one. Of the 7,500 students who went up, only 
PO rout I1 per cent. passed. We cannot believe that this is the 
ilt of either poor teaching or of poor students. Neither can we 
elie eve that it was the result of too great severity in the character 
examination papers, Those in a position to know tell us 
at the E. were not specially difficult. The only other reason 
k of is that the marking, or rather we should say the 
Hg ing, was done with the deliberate purpose of reducing the 
- umber of passes to the lowest possible figure. What the effect 
f such gosse slaughter will be, we cannot say but it certainly 
Ty C raging to the managers of schools as well as to the 


~ The one redeeming feature of the affair is that the students 
may continue their studies another year and then take leaving 
certifi icates, and seek admission to College on these certificates, 
à i h will be a record of their work and standing for three years. 
Tt is estimated that twelve thousand students will take such 
certi tificates next year. So that the object for the low method of 
E 8, | Whatever it may have been, is likely to be defeated. 
, also, it may show those who do not care to go on with 
studies or who cannot afford to do it, that there are other 
"occupations besides clerkships in ‘Government offices. 
is failure convinces a few thousands of these young men that 
sno disgrace to labor with their hands, and induces them to 
gene or industrial pursuits, a much needed and most 
ül lesson will have been learned. 





tes ee Ss Sy 


$)OT less Load, but more Support is the heading of a beauti- 
ful incident in the life of a minister writing in the Chicago 
E _ Standard. When a boy he was eg! a hard day's work 
by carrying into the house a load of wood his father had cho € 
le was almost ready to ons ‘oe: he felt the strong arms of his 
hy r lifting him, wood and all scire a him into the house. 
Ie of our missionaries are carrying far too heavy for them, 
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and if it were not for “the everlasting arms of the Father under- 
neath them,” they certainly would drop with the overweight. But 
although the consciousness of God's support is precious, we 
seriously question whether it is his will that some of his servants 
should 3 overloaded, while others are tripping along the same 
road with little or nothing to carry. Are there not scores of young 

stors at home who are content to look after churches ot thirty, 
orty, or a hundred members, in villages where there are three or 
four other pastors of other churches doing the same thing, while 
they might have fields out here with a hundred thousand people 
to preach to and perhaps a score of churches to look after ? Think 
of this, you young men of the Seminaries, when you are discussing 
the question, “Where shall I settle ?" 


&Y9)E can do it and we will is the motto of the Layifien's 
Movement, one of the mightiest movements that has ever 
stirred the heart of the Church. We shall not soon forget 

the ig Siete of a meeting of this movement in Boston two years 

ago. To see the largest hall in that great city filled to its utmost 
ir apr with earnest Christian business men, all pledged to do 
what they can to “ give the Gospel to all the world in this genera- 
tion " was a sight to be remembered. They say, “ We can do it and 
| we wil." They certainly can, for there is wealth enough and men 
| enough in the Church of Christ to do it. If we felt more sure about 
the men, we would have little concern about the money. There 
never was a time when we so much needed to pray, “Send more 
laborers into thy harvest.” 


| tz2 i = om 
| 


| “ ISSIONS " is the title of the combined zine of the 
l $I American Baptist Missionary Union, the Home Mission 
Society and Baptist Publication Society. The spirit of 

i “union " is in the air and this is one of the fruits of the y hae We 

| Magazine which the writer of these notes has been reading for fifty 
years, but if the united magazine will help to destroy the “ Meum et | 
tuum” idea in missions, as we believe it will, we welcome the change. 
The contents and make up of the new magazine are referred to 
elsewhere in this REVIEW. 


T Looks as if the Time had come when the Sudras were to be 
gathered in large numbers into the kingdom of God. We 
heard a paper read not long ago on the subject of the relative 

advantages of evangelism among the lower and outcaste people 
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and educational work. We had thought that that question had 
been settled many years ago, and that it was generally admitted 
that both branches of missionary work were indispensable. Mis- 
sions to the Panchamas or outcastes is no new thing. Our own 
Mission has been at work among them for three-quarters of a 
century, and during that time it is safe to say that we have gathered 
seventy-five thousand souls into the kingdom. But even that is 
mot very flattering success in view of all that has been done for 
this class. So that some are beginning to question whether the 
time has not come when we may turn aside from these and devote 
more time to the Sudras and other caste people. Not that the 


— would wholly neglect the Panchamas. That they could not do if 


they would. It is from that class that most of our preachers have 
30 far come and they, naturally, will continue to be interested in 
their own people. But there is a feeling among the missionaries 
that the Panchamas have had their opportunity and have not been 
as eager to embrace it as they might have been. The apostles spent 
much less time on the Jews when they decided to turn aside to the 
Gentiles, | 

We were led to make these remarks by reports that come 
to us from missionaries that have been out on the field and report 
wonderful interest on the part of the Sudras. When the writer 
of these notes first came to India, nearly forty years ago, his 
predecessor, Dr. Jewett, said to him, “ When the Sudras begin to 
come, self-support will be assured." That day seems to be drawing 





= wu) tee ioe 


- S OURING in the Villages is by far the most interesting branch 
of missionary service that we know of, and yet it is probably 
[ the one most neglected by missionaries generally. This is 
not from any fault of theirs, at least not in most cases, but from 
the fact that they have to attend to so much in the station that is 
of a semi-secular nature, In this Mission the very best time for 
touring is the three months, November, December and January. 
- In the old days these months were very largely spent out on the 
fiel But with the dawn of “ Administration on the field," has 
come numerous calls on the missionaries’ time and chiefly at the 
very season when touring can be done to the best advantage. 
Usually the monsoon prevents touring before November, and some- 
times not till December is it safe to pitch tents, By the middle 
of December preparations for the Conference have to begin. That 
finishes up December and cuts into January. The week of Con- 
ference is by all odds the hardest week's work for most of the mis- 
Sionaries of the whole year, and for that privilege they have to bear 
the major part of the expense. They return to their stations 
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E God is moving on. 
March is Swift. 
pP is Short. CON auf 
Mo such Age has ever before 
shone on this Planet. 
Mo such Doors ever before opened 
— fo Mis Church. 
Who will fall info line with God, 
doin in His Majestic March, 
And in the advance of Kis Plan 


Reach the Golden Fruition of the 
—. Ages? 
—Artaur T. PIERSON. 
„The argument a the missionary 
en se is three-fold—from the 
d. from the ledged and from the 
eare p to emma 
zal and ceaseless activity— 
.. First, because the Bible is a mis- 


- Secondly, Arum the study of the 
Wort as it is, reveals the fact that 
the Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ 
cored what it needs ; 

y, because the success of the 
work, so far as it has gone, is surpris- 
Ch and shows clearly that if the 
Ee were united, and set upon 
ging the obligation, it would 
* quite possible, within one genera- 
, to cover the earth with the know- 
eof the Lord.—Chinese Recorder, 


Notes and Quotes. 


ines person not willing to consider 
sm of his methods is incapable 
ovement. 


EA pus professor says the ten 
f indments need revision. Let's 
qs ea a fair trial first.—New 
Haven Palladium, 
























tions. —Z Sil | 


si ears 


Here is a little bit of advice that has 
a wider application than the old Darky 
intended. 
a lere stop dis kickin,’ doesn't help 

a bit 

Ain'o' weather what you has, is all 


you's gwinter git." 
-The late Charles Pratt said to Dr. 
Cuyler some =: “The | 


est humbug in the world is the idea 
that money can make a man 
I never had any satisfaction with mine 


until I began £e do good with it." 
Sag 


“ Self is the only prison that can ever 
bind the soul 
Love is the only angel who can bid 
the gates unroll ; 
And when He comes to call thee, 
Te and NON fast. 
is Way ie t darkness, 
but it leads to lighten last."— 
HENRY van DYKE. 


tw 
The Emperor Nero is remembered 


as a ruler who sacrificed hundreds of 
Do of lives for his pleasure; 


King is Nise A Belgium as a ruler 
who sacri buon d of lives for 
his profit. 

St 

‘The city of Edinburgh has recent 
bestowed its highest honor—the free. 
dom of the city—on one of its most 


eminent (Christian ministers, Dr. 
Alexander Whyte, now Principal of 
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the New College. Indian readers will be 
interested to learn that the man whohas 
risen so high started life cadet peer 
boy, and worked for a time as a shoe- 
maker before he could save enough to 
enter the University. [t willbe remem- 


bered that William Carey was also a 
shoemaker in his early | RE These 
men both heard the call of God and 


set their faces like flints against the 
difficulties that stood in their way. 
When will India be so free from caste 
that its leather-workers can rise to 
positions of usefulness and eminence? 
—United Church Herald. 


E] 
‘Here on THERE." 


"Tis not for us to choose : 

We listen and obey ; 

"Tis His to call and use, 

" Tis ours to serve and pray. 

It matters little, here or there, 
God's world is wide, and heaven 

is everywhere. 

We cannot go so far 

That home is out of sight; 

The morn, the evening star 

Will say ''Good day" “Good 


nig 
i hears that loves will never be 
alone, 
All earth, all heaven, it reckons 
as its own.—Henry BURTON. 
tes 


“Twas a thief said that last kind 
word to Christ. Christ took the kind- 
ness and forgave the theft.—RonBERT 
BROWNING. 


= 


ET vj 
How To Stop. 


One of the most important things for 
a public speaker of any kind is to learn 
how to stop. It is marvelous how 
patient audiences have been with those 
who go on interminably, and yet many 
good causes have been hurt by the 
advocate who could not quit. 

—Associate-Reformed Presbyterian. 


= 
Mr. Constable, K.C., Unionist 
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was addressing a meeting in Renton, 
and endeavored to illustrate how the 
foreigner is taking work from the 
British working-man. He used an 
illustration which he thought would 
appeal to his audience. "Take a 
bottle of whisky," he said, “the 
bottle is made in Bohemia, the label is 
ponies in Germany, the cork comes 
| in, the tin foil top from the 
United States, and''—here a stentorian 
voice intervened— “and the whisky 
from Hell!" The rest of the argu- 
ment was lost in a storm of applause. 
Even the most rabid Free Trader would 
scarcely object to a prohibitive tariff 
upon imports from the dominions of 
his Satanic Majesty. 

—Hombay Guardian. 


= 
RESTING PLACES. 


“ Lots of telegraph poles going up,” 
said Willie. They are ast vo Tur 
apart from each other, and every time 
I go from eur house to yours, grandpa, 
I stop and rest at each 3 

“There are lots of Sundays in my 
life, " said grandpa, “and they are the 
same distance a and they are on 
the way to my Father's house. Every 
time I come to one I stop and rest, 
too, " —Jemels. 


= 
THe Sone or a HEATHEN. 
(SOJOURNING IN GALILEE, A. D. 32.) 
If Jesus Christ is a man— 
nd only a man—I say, 
That of all mankind I cleave to him 
| And to him will I cleave alway. 
If Jesus Christ is God— 
And the only God—I swear 
I will follow Him through Heaven 
| and hell, 
The earth, the sea, the air." 
—HRichard Watson Gilder. 


= 
A SAMPLE FROM THE LAYMEN's 
MOVEMENT. 


The great wave of missionary en- 
thusiasm that is sweeping over the 
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land in connection with the Laymen's 
Missionary Movement struck Cleve- 
land. Never before has the city been 
so stirred religiously. [t was a great 
sight to see nearly 1500 men moving 
down street togéther for the banquet 
in the eet building in the city. 
This was filled to its utmost capacity 
and overflow tables had to be spread 
in nearby hotels to accommodate 
those who had secured tickets. Exactly 
1462 men were seated at this magni- 
ficent gathering, which Dr. Campbell 
White declared the greatest he had 
yet attended and believed that nothing 
equal to it has taken place in the 
history of missionary endeavor. The 

sses were of a very high order, 
Dr. White giving all of them a great 
climax in one of his masterly messages. 
"It was great," was heard on ev 
hand as the men filed out. The high 
spiritual pitch the meeting reached 
may be judged by one significant act. 
The caterer, not a Christian man, who 
had listened to the addresses while 
waiting for a chance to take care of the 
dishes left over, was so moved by what 
he had seen and heard he presented 
the committee with $100, stating that 
he had never heard anything like it, 
and if that was the aim of the meeti ! 
he wanted to have a share in it. d 
money talks, then that night it talked 
eloquently, in that offering of a man 
not committed to the Christian life 
at all.— Watch man, 


The following paragraphs, selected 
from a very helpful paper by Dr. G. G. 
Crozier, suggest the question whether 
there may not be a place in our Theo- 
logical Seminary for at least an ele- 
mentary teaching of our theological 
students in the rudiments of medicine 
as disciples of the Great Physician. 

[DEAL Aim OF a MEDICAL 
MISSIONARY. 


On coming to the field the writer 
had no policy or ideal concerning the 


E 


Management of a medical mission, 
Seven years of study and observation 
led to the adoption of the followin 
purpose, in addition to full self- 
support :— 

It will be many years before the 
natives of these hills can in any con- 
siderable numbers attend the regular 
medical schools, and then maintain 
themselves by independent medical 

ractice. It will and should pre 

ippen that enough foreign men s 
ionis; so that all people may be within 
easy reach of trained foreign medical 
aid. At most one medical station for 
each large district can be expected. It 
remains therefore for the missionary to 
train and send into the district men 
that shall meet the need of the pote. 
A year's proper kamin will enable a 
graduate ofa Middle English School 
successfully to treat at least 85 per cent. 
of all cases in his vicinity ; a little more 
training will enable him to care for 
quite a number more; and a few 
months further training after a year's 
practical experience will enable him to 
treat with good success at least 95 per 
cent. of all cases, The rare cases and 
large surgical work can be sent to the 
central hospital. It should be the 
aim of ry medical missionary to 
establish branch dispensaries through- 
out his district so that people every- 
where within one day's time can get all 
needful Nie nu and treatment for 
common diseases, A medical 
ary who leaves his field, cially a 
frontier field, without a goodly number 
of fairly well trained men actually at 
work may well be considered to have 
failed in one e department of his 
work. There should be itinerating 
medical evangelists constantly moving 
about among the villages as priests of 
the living God, to enlighten the propie 
and point them to the Lamb of G; 
that takes away the sins and diseases 
of men. These can take their tempor- 
ary supplies from the nearest branch 
ss ie They preach, teach, heal, 
instruct how to use medicine already 
taken home, encourage and educate 
the people to make use of the aid 
brought within their reach, and fre- 
quently stop long | ! to nurse and 
treat a case through some severe 


mission - 
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illness. e 


by this service many of them can be 
led to accept Christ. In most tribes 
such work will readily be financially 
self-supporting. It can and should 
be done in every hill tribe and in most, 
pico ioc snap iq 





hi pend oy 
Nou IUS 
un shea of vision, depth of 


n, 1 of body, indomi- 
table will, and it-filled life.—Dr. 






G. G. Crozier in Medical Missions in 


India. 
= 
PERHAPS a PROPHECY. 


The statements in Miss MacLaurin's 
letter, pri in e Watchman of 
T 9, as to the great eagerness 
of the Korean Christians in the study 
of the Bible, suggests an interesting 
forecast. At present the Koreans are 
in a subject condition. and their 
country are ully exploit- 







ed by the MR They fave been 





uered by Japan i in war; 
DIE 
with Japan, Japan's absorption of 
Korea has been without any possible 
pretext that has any standing in inter- 
national relations. Now the Koreans 
are receiving Christianity much more 


ipidly than the | er: Akey 





wondrously | 
and sindious of the Bible. Hitay 
has shown that the peoples which are 
| hly Christian are those 
: dominant. The 
Ed guinea Christianity has, time 





after time, raised subject peoples to 
become masters of their pagan con- 
querors. And it will be one of the 
most interesting developments of the 
coming years to watch the superior 
Christian and moral character of the 
Koreans gaining gradually in power 
and over the Japanese, 
whose warlike temper has) | them 
for the time in the leadership of Asia. 
— Watch man. 


tex 
ÅBOLITION OF CHILD MARRIAGES. 


The Arya Prakash gives an interest- 

ing account of a movement for social 
orm among the patidars of Gujarat. 
The made’, are the backbone of the 
icultural community in Gujarat, and 

all Indian cultivators answer most 
closely to the famous peasant pro- 
prietors of France. ‘Paradoxical as it 


may seem, this intelligent and hard- 
headed class has long the victim 
of some very grotesque customs relat- 


ing to marriage. Child marriage in the 
most insensate forms i iscommon am 
pori. " Ma are perform 
only once in twelve years in the com- 
munity, and as no marriage can take 
except on the one auspicious day 
m the long cycle of twelve years, they 
leave no stone unturned to marry away 
their very youngest infants." If a 
husband is not available, a girl is 
mares to a bunch of flowers. Even 
unborn children are married by what 
our Urs mica calls "a sort of 
conditional forward contract.’ 


That such a community should have 
pore its last annual Caste Con- 
erence a resolution for the abolition of 
child-marriages, isa very encouraging 
sign of the times. The unrest among 
the Indian ple has its ungainly 
aspect, but let us not overlook the 
very many bright features which it 
ts. Every class, even the most 
ward, is being stirred to its very 
pths. It is experiencing the throes 

of that “ divine discontent " which has 
been, at all times and in all countries, 
the precursor of progress. Indian 
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women are beginhing to assert their 
rights to freedom and enlightenment. 
At a meeting of the Reception 
Committee of the Provincial Ladies' 
Conference held on the 30th ultimo at 
Benares, the stronghold of conser- 
.vatism, there was, it is reported, violent 
discussion among the ladies against 
the purdah system. These are facts 
which should not be omitted in any 
estimate of the forces that are in 
operation in the India of to-day. For 
our own part, we decline to take a 
pessimistic view of the situation. The 
shadow of anarchism cannot obscure 
the great beam of light which, penetrat- 
ing the darkest recesses of the country, 
is transforming it.—/ndian Social 
Reformer. 


=n 
"A DviNG RACE.” 


Hindus, like most other people, 
tolerate criticism from among them- 
selves which they would resent from 
outsiders. If only Lord Curzon had 
used this phrase, what an outcry there 
would have been ! But it is the title 
of a series of papers by a Kulin 
Brahmin, Dr. U. N. Mukerji, which 
appeared in the Bengalee and have 
now been reprinted in pamphlet form. 
Dr. Mukerji asks, what is the explana- 
tion of the fact that the Mohamme- 
dans who thirty years ago were in a 
minority of 400,000 in Bengal, have 
now a majority of two and a half 
millions? Why are the Mohamme- 
dans becoming wealthier and acquiring 
all the land, while = gie ine oe 
wing poorer ? y do t 
M buramedans every year count their 
ains and the Hindus their losses? He 
ids the answer mainly in the caste 


E Fifty-eight per cent. of the 
Hindus are “ untouchables,’ with 
nothing in common with the so-called 
| paese their religion, which 
fails to produce any — brother- 
hood or solidarity. A Hindu barber will 
refuse to touch a fellow-Hindu belong- 
ing to one of these castes; yet if this 
Hindu turns Mohammedan the barber 

will serve him grt Dr. Mukerji 
. also says that the Hindus are more 





137 
addicted to drugs than the Mohamme- 
dans in the proportion of 100 to 1, 
and to alchohol in the proportion of 
r,000to 1. He also says, by the way, 
that the Christian misssionaries have 
marked out Chota Nagpur and the 
Santal Parganas as their own, and 
that these regions will soon be entirely 
Christian, he conclusion of the 
papers is that the Hindus are slowly 
dying, and that it is entirely their own 
fault; they despise and neglect their 
own people, division and isolation are 
the characteristics of their whole 
system; there is no such thing as 
camaraderie, or fellowship, or có-opera- 
tion, or public spirit among them. It 
is a severe indictment, and it is by one 
who still calls himself a Hindu. 

—Conference. 






i 


There are two good reasons, from 
the Editor's stand-point for the insertion 
of the following. One isa profound 
conviction of the need of industrial 
education in the development of 
character in our Indian youth. The 
other is that Prof. Butler was his 
favorite instructor in the University of 
Minois. 


INpusrRIAL EDUCATION as KEY 
TO BROADER LIFE. 


The e of Chi , seeking 
along the hard road experience 
sound principles in government, edu- 
cation and kindred activities, received 
last week from a committee of the 
Chicago Association of Commerce a 
carefully prepared study of the problem 
of industrial and commercial education, 
two exp in its ration being 
Prof. Nathaniel Butler, dean of the 
School of Education of the University 
of Chicago, and L. Wilbur Messer, 

al secretary of the Chicago Young 

{en's Christian Association. This 
report contains data about Chicago's 
own resources in the field of industrial 
and commercial education ; a helpful 
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treatise on the meaning, aim and scope 
of such education ; facilities for it in 
other cities; suggestive programmmes 
for communities which would institute 
this imperative class of instruction, and 
recommendations based the latest 


and citizens. To start with, the Chi- 
go in s view s view their problem 
AR RU. Kod aair 
education to help the youth 
himself and the world, uire self- 
command and find his lled“ natu- 
ral bent;" atoli bei: secutum 
that prepares or ip t en d 
cultivation of moral and 
ideals; and another that | dis 
technically called vocational, that is, 
training for a trade or profession. At 
present there appears a tendency to 
emphasize ~~ eus point, the hot 
tional, upon which tendency the 
in question offers this comment : This 
t is sound. Care must of 
course be taken that in the special 
interest in this part of education the 
reality and ir nce of the others be 
not lost sight of. But there is no doubt 
nv iiam of ‘liberal’ education in 
vogue a century 15 inadequate to 
meet the just demands of society for 
an education that trains for 'social 





should tie conceived and directed as an 


attempt so to public educa- 
cation as, while ce ging the indivi- 
secs f ils hem, 
introduce, for pupi pisce 
subjects and processes that shall begin 
ning at the earliest practicable ti in 
3e; upil's life, directly prepare him 
or dibciency | in the two great fields of 
sium sctvitynentmerte and in- 
dustry." From such ises the 
report makes a clear distinction be- 
tween ' manual training," in its cur- 
rent sense, and industrial education, 
and also notes that the manual train- 
ing school is not a trade school, and 
that neither satisfies the broad aims 
contemplated in industrial education, 


which proposes to provide a of 
education that shall lift into a Lie 
and richer life those millions of boys 
and girls—from 70 to go per cent, of 


the enrolment of the country's elemen- 
schools—who at fourteen or fifteen, 
past the high-school's door, take 
er comes, the precarious job that 
seems to ise a living. For this 
army is eveloping in oh ig cities 
the technical and commercial h- 
schools with courses having distinct 
reference to vocation.—Standard. 


THe New COUNCILS. 


The opening of the new Councils 
marks another step in the development 
of Government in India. We do not 
think much change will be introduced 
at first; but there is no doubt that if 
the elected representatives can find 
time to really work for their country 
they will have a potent influence upon 
future legislation. We trust a spirit 


" of true responsibility, and not one of 


race or ty, will characterize the 
work of all the Councils. We do not 
anticipate that these constitutional 
changes will affect mission work. 

Many social and religious conferences 
have also been held. There - been 
much plain s ing,a muc er 
winter of eda, and e au 
resolutions that commit nobody to 
action. It is this lack of putting con- 
viction into practice that paralyses all 
social and religious reform. This pro- 
bably arises from a weakenin the 
ethical nature in many of the ucated, 
who fail to act upon their convictions. 
An illustration of this occurred in con- 
nection with the elections to the Madras 
Council. One of the candidates start- 
ed on the canipaign with bright hopes 
of success because of the promises of 
he had received. When the 
day ol election came he was unde- 
ceived, for his supporters m spite of 
their promises voted for another can- 
didate. (One of these went so far as 
to write to the papers to this effect, 
“| promised my vote to Dr. Nair, but 
I did not be him my vote. Is there 
any moral degradation in this? Dr. 
Nair had no n right to ask for my — 
There is little hope of sound | 
tion, if members of the Legisl ve 
Council can write in this supercilious 
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prs li a man cannot resp his 
iberate promise he is not fit to be a 
voter much less a legislator. The out- 
look for the country from an ethical 
ee eee ing. Truth 
is not desired and followed. = 
interest is, It is to be feared, the 

motive force. Alas that this 


peo spirit of unrest and the desire 
or chan Few think clearly, and 
fewer still have definite ideas d ate 
sion.—Harvest Field. 


= 
Logp MINTO ow THE New ERA. 


In opening the reconstituted I 
Excellency io Viceroy dide y is 
ti 1 a 
which, mds from the historic charac- 
ter of the occasion, will remain memor- 
able — the utterances of eae 


“The occasion,” he said, “is replete 
with political meani it marks the 
administration 
which, under the Gadisa of many 
illustrious statesmen, has contributed 
much to the y of India and to 


the glories o her history. It ous 


new era with the i 


| expan 
Stay of the Council and to the trend of 


events in the Far East which accen- 
‘uated the ambitions of eastern popu- 


MU Gide oi ak wkcei 


| Be he dd “and Crock 





je m 
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to outward appearances India was 
que. in the sense that there was at 

moment no visible acute dig 
agitation, she had not 


pew infection, and before ] ad 
w 1 in the country for a year I shared 





the view of my that beneath 
a — calm : there existed 
a mass of smothered Miei much 
of which was t hly justifiable, pum 


- to causes which we were called 
to examine. We heartily 
mised the loyalty of Wo maus a dis 
nha and we ke not 
iso to suppress new, but not 
unnatural,aspirations without examina. 
tion. You cannot sit for ever on a 
safety value, no matter how sound the 
boiler may be, and I was determined 
that it should not burst. Something 
had io be done and we decided to 
increase the and expand the 
scope of the Act of 18g2." 

Lord Minto proceeded to show how 
the reforms originated withthe Go- 
vernment of India without any pressure 
non we pisses! Government. His 

uot an im nt - 
secte Wit ota Benees ugust 1908, 
ote Started the consideration of the 
EE se The Viceroy welcomed many 
criticisms that have been passed 
on the final measure. cpi sai ars os 
criticism which he refused to. 
and that was the suggestion that the 
Councils Act of 1 was the result of 
concessions to traitorous taton. 
" We have felt that srg. pu dee: ME 
here of a bureaucracy ma 
je and confined and that t perat 
tance of the outside air would be bene- 
ficial to its health and : 

That last sentence, in our opinió, 
contains the quintessence of states- 
manship in dealing with the cult of 
assassination which has sprung ng up in 

s country to whi xX- 
on to refer. Juäging 


and aged 
parallels, it appears to us t, whili 
the sonal and lar forms of 


Government have seldom been called 
upon to deal with MESA ER develop- 
ments, the form of Government most 
often confronted with perils of this 
kind, has been the bureaucratic. We 
are familiar in natural history with the 
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and strove with all his mi ht to replace 

personal rule. He felt that he 
a great mission, that it was no less 
the 1 ratic 


to destroy the fastnesses of 


Lord Minto, though 
as ent an admi a 
tor, is a far greater statesman, and he 
had the insight to see that the aspira- 
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from the peo indian and Parliament of 
England.—/ndien Social Reformer. 


Two New FoREIGN SECRETARIES. 


No doubt many who read the 
announcement made in the Journal 
and Me last week were sur- 
prised and even startled by the 
statement that it has been determined 

by the Board of Managers, at their 
meeting in Chicago, to elect two new 
foreign secretaries of the Meier vein 
Union just as soon as the e 
can be secured. In view of 
been said about the home expenses, 
and in view of the threatened falling 
a in the contributions of the current 

nancial year, it may be thought the 
height of narada to move in the 
direction of largely increased expendi- 
tures, and that, too, when the constant 
call is for more money to be expended 
on the fields. T 

It may be well, however, to consider 
two or three things before absolutely 
condemning the iton. And, in 
the first place, it is - often wise to m- 
crease the number of officers, in order 
to the procurement of the best and 
most c service. In military 
affairs the number of officers seems to 
a civilian far out of ion to the 
number of men in the ranks. But it 
is found in practice that the officers, 
in a well ordered regiment, are essen- 


tial to the best service. So in civil 
life, it takes a. many officers to 
keep a small village, or a third-class 
city in good condition. In business 


life, money is frequentl made by the 
employment i e at hi | salaries. 


The high-salaried men often render 
the cheapest service. 
Shr Ga een tha win Io 


conduct 
ieee Board, de- i ecutive 
Comite and the supporters of the 
missionary society, on the one hand, 
and the missionaries on the other, 


should be, as far as e, familiar 
with the field in the work is 
The Executive Committee can 


ise 3 ra order the affairs of 
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Secretary 
his second trips abroad. came 
- back far better able to understand the 


missionaries, and the Board, as well as 
the Committee, was able to act more 
wisely because of the information 
ER an dé "place, experience. ed ho 
n the third 

proved that, in the nt condition 
of our missions, the large number of 
missionaries and the vast territory to 

ee ee Impossi 
the present secretarial force to do 
anything like justice to the interests 
Help must be provided in 


some way. 


Fourthly, accordi eos the Bs to the Que ee 


secretaries for the foreign ee oie 
on equal footing ; and it is hi y 
pe das M Is 

15 associates In 
fields and their wants. It is pro 
therefore, as we ur it, that 
there shall always be two secretaries 
at home and one abroad. He who 
goes abroad is to obtain information 
and to so come in contact with the 
missionaries as to be able, mie his 
return, to lay before the people facts 
and considerations which grid 

to a better understandi 
bw. ie yer ia o. 







ardens 
r is to beat home and 


and comes back to follow his collea- 
_ gues in the same order. 

- For some years past we have had 
what is known as a field secretary, a 
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conditions and the reports made by the € 


most effective speaker and most in- 


i es pa M thc moie 
aries, person of Dr. M. D. 


Eubank, Now, suppose that Dr. 





Anong tat Brit latices 
ANNI. Dee bishop of the mesa un 
dist | Church is that of a tour 


of the mission fields, and of the 
fourteen (7) bishops of the Methodist 
Church, one or more is in the foreign 


field all the time. — xpi rese 
nabs hap MUCHO TIMORE; 


interests. Pe Dip Ma are 
feeling the need of the same kind 
service, arse da few year, they wil 
in the course of a few 

have officers of a si 

will do a similar work. tee wee 
Ecc that 


it is the wisest and best-justified 
movement of years.—Jowrmal and 
Messenger. 


ten 
IxcREASING THE NUMBER oF 
FOREIGN SECRETARIES. 
A thoughtful and discriminating 


editorial in the Journal and Mes: 
upon the proposition to appoint two 
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coming as it does from one so familiar 
with the vork of the Union, and for so 
ga time. Dr. G. W. Lasher is, 
^aps, as intimately acquainted with 
the history of the Union as any man in 
the denomination, and has been a 


it would be epi t scd 
secretary constantly in the foreign felg 

while another should go in aaa out 
among the churches educating and 
inspiring. The Board of Managers of 
the Missionary Union, after long and 
careful consideration, has come to the 
unanimous conclusion that such a step 
is not bed justified but absolutely 


deman tis with gre: pleasure 
that we can read AE wh com- 
mendation of the action of the Board 
as that which appears in our esteemed 
The Journal and cipis d takes 

" , ex 


the —— that increase 
in administration is wise and impera- 
tive whenever it apr to be neces- 


Sary to secure the results, Were 
it quite certain that the new departure 
would involve a permanent increase in 
the expense account of the Union, that 
would furnish no real argument against 
the action which has been taken. We 


cago has two Pages of 
eo the middle of one of the 
r weekly magazines, The 
single advertisement must 


meines to make that oam of net 
t in a single year. Is it fol to 
i cx so larg m. ina single fake 
vertisement? | ience says, ** No; 
it is wise," The firm will not only get 
its money back from increased busi- 

1 more than that. A 


wise man said, long ago, that "“ There 
is that scattereth and yet increaseth ;" 
and his dictum holds as true in the 
business of the kingdom as in selling 
irrigation bonds or dry-goods, The 
constituency of the Missionary Union 
justly demands that the money which 
it contributes shall be economically and 
wisely used; but we do not believe 
that it favors a " penny wise and pound 
foolish" policy. Here and there may 
be one who cannot understand the 
necessity for ex ion in order to 


grown but we have too many clear- 
eaded business men among us to al- 
low of the supposition that there will 


be any serious criticism of this recent 
action of the Board. 
So far as we can see there will be no 


Another will be in the office, attending 
to correspondence and similar duties, 
À third will be in the foreign field. In 
fact, the secretarial force will be increas- 
ed by only one, and the expenses of 
that one would not appear tobe a 
matter of any considerable moment, 
when we consider the magnitude of the 
undertaki 


lt wand be difficult to exaggerate 
the importance of care in the selection 
4 the men who are asked to take 
these positions, ‘The denomination 
will await the decisions of the commit- 
harged with the duty of naming 
the new secretaries with great interest, 
even with anxiety. We have many 
men in the denomination who would 

j; ge the duties of these offices 
very well'indeed ; but the men who are 
chosen should be such as are émi- 
nently qualified. It may not be difh- 
cult to find men, even of this order ; 
but to find them and to secure them 
are not quite the same, 

What are the qualifications? The 
foreign secretary should, first of all, 
believe in foreign missions with all his 
heart. The needs of the heathen world 
must have gripped him. His inter- 

hrist 


pretation of C lanity must be mis- 
SI This does so ates that he 
is to be a man who can see nothing 


= 


but foreign missions, one who fails to 
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realize the importance of the work 
which is being done at home. Such 
à man is distinctly not the man for the 
pes. But with true insight into the 
ife and teaching of Jesus he should 
contemplate the world as the field in 
which the kingdom of God is to win 
Its victories, and the uttermost parts of 
the earth as making demands upon the 
love and ministry of the followers of 
Jesus Christ. 

He must be an administrator. Many 
men of fine spirit and right impulses 
have little business ability. The task 
of winning this world for God demands 
ET its accómplishment the highest 
business sagacity. Important and per- 
plexing gestions arise which call for 
the best business acumen. The final 
disposition of many of these questions 
rests with the Executive Committee or 
the Board of Managers; but the secre- 
ary is the adviser, and his advice 
should proceed from a mind that is 
thoroughly competent to grasp the 
situation and come to wise conclusions. 
Quick sympathy must accompany busi- 
ness ability. He must have heart as 
well as brains. e a without jn 
gence is even more dangerous, 1 - 
sible, than intelligence: without nl 
He will come into relations with men 
on the foreign field who need a brother's 
touch and encouragement to hearten 
them in the midst of their many diffi- 
culties. He will meet men who are 
lonely, men who hunger for the friend- 
ship which they voluntarily resigned 
when they turned their backs upon the 
home-land, men who need and deserve 
all the help which a great, warm, loving 
man can bring to a brother man. 
When the secretary is at work in the 
home field, this sympathetic quality 
will have almost if not quite as large 
room for expression as in the foreign 
field. As he goes from church to 
church, and meets pastor after pastor, _ 
no small element in his success will lie 
in ability to get close to the men with 
whom he comes in contact, 

. He must be able to gather up the 
facts which give the work in forei 

lands its strong appeal, and place them 
before the people at home with power. 
He need not be an "orator," for it is 
not orations which stir the heart and 
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open the pocket-book; but he must 
have "abd: to make vital and come 
ling that which he has learned by first- 
hand contact with the mission fields. 
When the heart is all on fire and the 
intelligence crowded with digested facts 
the people will not only listen but will 


be profoundly moved. 


Are there such men? Numbers of 
them. They must be found and 
secured.— Standard. 


rem 
THe New MISSIONARY MAGAZINE. 
The first number of the new joint 


Baptist Missionary Magazine, ''Mis- 
sions, A ist M onthly Magazine,” 
ary come dus | "1 T": the size 
f page, make up and general appear- 
ance of the Baptist Missionary Maga- 
zine, and this number has seventy 
| , exclusive of advertisements. 
Se veral advantages are at once appa- 
rent from the combination. It is a 
satisfaction to feel that on taking up 
this magazine have in your hand 
all the official. Infortantioc. for the 
month about our Baptist Missions. On 
the second page of the cover, for 
example, are the lists of officers of the 
Missionary Union, the Home Mission 
Society, and the Publication. Society, 
with the addresses of the District 
Secretaries throughout the country. 


This first number of “Missions” con- 
tains a wide re of readable matter 


well riga rsa including an article on 
the visit of the United States Commis 

sion to Liberia by Rev. George Sale, 
D.D., one of the Commissioners. We 
€ late Dr. Grose, the editor, that 
he has avoided the temptation to 
arrange his material into departments. 
A department in a periodical is simply 
a warning to those not particularly in- 
terested in its contents, to ignore them. 
But in general if the object is to induce 
people not already interested to read 
anything it should not be put in a 
department. There are general state- 
ments of the receipts and financial 
standing of the home and foreign mis- 
sionary societies, but no detailed list 
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9f the donations during the month. 
We are not informed how this impor- 
tant information is to be given to the 
public under the new arrangement. 
"" Missions" has many and excellent 
and well-chosen illustrations, and will 
afford satisfaction to all to whom it 
comes,— Watch man. 


S ] 
ANOTHER MISSIONARY BUDGET. 
The first issue of ^ Missions," the 


new Baptist monthly magazine, which 
ts the continuation of the special organs 
of our three great missionary societies, 
eserves more than a formal notice. 
" Missions " is a tangible exhibition of 
the new spirit of our denomination as 
applied to the extension of the king- 
dom. It stands for solidarity, oH 
coórdination, for brotherhood. it says 
from the frontispiece to the last par- 
agraph: Weare not divided, all one 
body we," so far as our general mis- 
rs aba are concerned—except 
that the women's societies are not yet 
included in fact although there in spirit. 
It is the spirit of the Northern Baptist 
Convention put in terms of missionary 
literature, It isan object lesson of mis- 
sionary unity. [t indicates how com- 
plementary each department of mis- 
sions is to all other departments, The 
descriptions of our many-sided mis- 
sionary "poreo are but closely-con- 
nected chapters of one book. only 
separated by chapter headings. 

" Missions" seems too good to be 
true. One who recalls the Moon insur- 
mountable impossibilities of a united 
missionary magazine is almost. fearful 
lest he be dreaming and that the beauti- 
fully printed pages will fall into three 
parts as he wakens, and he find him- 
Self back in the days. now happily 
passing into deserved teupettuloces 
when one society Ephraim was vexing 
another society Judah. But let us 
be thankful that ‘we are awake and 
alive and that the magazine and 
the societies are actually bound to- 
gether, the one by stitches of wire and 
the others by bonds of unity. | 

The original meaning of the word 
"budget" was a bag. “Missions” is 
another budget, a bag full of well 


chosen, well illustrated missionary 
material. Its table of contents gives 
a distinct im ion of the wide sweep 
of our missionary enterprize, of the 
important character and high purpose 
of the work, and of the MARD 
of the men aged at home and 
abroad to the accomplishment of their 
imperial task. This be tis not only 
interesting but practical. It affords 
inspiration and hope. 

n making Missions possible the 
Northern Baptist Convention and the 
societies have done their part well, 
It remains now for the churches, the 
pos the people to do their share. 

issions cannot be a t success 
until the people make it successful. 
It cannot fully succeed unless that 
spirit of coóperation which has brought 
it into existence shall continue to sup- 
port it by thoughtful use of its mes- 
sages and by ae subscriptions, 
If, after half a decade of publication, 
" Missions'’ shall not have proved to be 
of greatest help to our Baptist mis- 
sionary movement it will be because 


it has not been prop y a hp : 
Let us unitedly p ered believe in 


missions and in “ Missions” and prove 
it by giving our help to cach. 
—Standard. 
- zm 


THe Mission or THE NORTHERN 
BAPTISTS. 


The mission of the Northern Baptists 
broadly speaking, is twofold : first, to 
help develop in America a Protestant 
character worthy of Christ ; and second, 
to bear their full measure of responsi- 
wei for the evangelization of the 


* * a 


The Baptists are numerically the 
second largest Protestant body on the 
continent. They must assume their 
part of whatever is to be done by the 
churches of Christ to make and keep 
America Christian and free, es hon 
this denies De e ground give the Gospel 
to the world. ~ " 

* * . 

The Northern Baptists must have 
their share in making Morth America 
Christian. 
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The Northern Baptists must have 
their share in making the world Chris- 
tian. Thisisa distinctive part of our 
mission which can never be conceived 
in any narrow spirit. 


.* = a 


The Northern Baptists will be more 
and do more as they are more and 
more mi 5 for the Gospel, which 
isthe power of God unto salvation, would 
IE epo were um missionary spirit 
and impulse taken out of it. It was 
the Master himself who sent forth his 
disciples to disciple others, and who 
bade them go until all vinto oma 
hear his glad tidings of Gotan ae 
his name the N 
forward on their sse at ud 





tES 
Tug MissioN or '"Missioxs " 


Having indicated the mission-of the 
Northern Baptists, as we see it, what 
now is the mission of Missions? The 
presentation and interpretation of the 
old reu world movements that 
welfare, in which the Baptists. must 


oblig i must be oaraid and 
emphasized; and beyond this is the 
EUM Mey d ne as it 
unites in t spread of the Gospel 
and the rying out of the Great 
Commission. ISSIONS is the re- 
presentative of the denomination in its 
missionary and philanthropic and 
evangelistic and projects. 

MissioNs has an inclusive scope. 
t knows no geography, no divisions 
in terms, no race or national barriers. 
Its > gia UPON, (ue n EAR 
visible, covering every and every 
human need and interest. Month by 
month it should bring a world 


setting i | events in their rela- 
tion to the Ki of God and its 


pue. This cannot ^ to deepen 

in those specific m 

fields which are affected ; while news 

| from the workers will always be a fea- 
ture. A chief of Missions is to 
make its feel that they have 
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missionaries, vf ae NY can ee 
sympathetical into 

a mission field riny part off the he globe. 


| It is a great thing to climb up into the 
observat 


ory and look afar into other 
worlds. Provincialism in excess dwaris 
one intellectually and spiritually. We 
want to widen the boundaries of our 
knowledge and sympathies. It is good 
to learn that every spot is a center to 
some one; that worth living in as 
not the only one worth living in. Mis- 
stons will rejoice in breadth of view, 
yet will strive not to leave merely 
genera impressions. A broad horizon 
not prevent the fo 


of the 
vision upon a single poe ISS10NS- 
will seek to give t vision 


without neglecting to fill in the essen- 
tial details. The sources of inte 
material are certainly ample. It has 
been abundantly in the past by 
our magazines that missions can be 
made interesting. “Rather, they are 
inherently interesting, and when not 
so it must be because somehow spoiled 
in their presentations. 

With which preliminary word, and 
another in appreciation of all kindly 
prophecies and friendly greetings in 

, Missions sets itself to its 
task—one, piae te God of ht 
that ma ro | fears to 
ME his use pe ke Jot 
Great and Holy Name! is the 

of his mise, “Lo, | am 
with you alway !' —Missions. 


“Missions " FOR JANUARY. 
What a feast of good tl 
MISSIONS to you, this mon 
You will not miss one of the 
articles, sees arg Sr ie vagus interest- 


ing places and people. We go with Dr. 
e to that little Black Republic of 
Liberia; we look with Dr. Dearing 


upon Prince Ito's stately funeral 
cession and then at developments in 
the land to which the Prince gave 
religious liberty as his best gift; 


accompany Missionary Robbins to the 


Philippines, and from thence by airship 
cel ML o Cul. and see the fine 
new church home of Missionary 
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Howell at Gauntanamo, while he tells 
the story of his early life; we drop 
intoa Laymen's Missionary Conven- 
tión at Buffalo with Dr. Case and feel 





traverse at once distance | history 
with alert Evangelist Hermiston. 
Surely we have been in good re 
and seen sights worth Chile. 

this all by any means, as you will say 
when you finish the number—for you 
will go on to the end, advertisements 

and all. And you will rejoice that 
MissroNs has come as the aped 
ambassador with its message 
appeal.— Missions. 


THE ŠTUDENT VOLUNTEERS 
AT ROCHESTER. 


A "ER sin icem dae of the Hearst 

gazines published a sen- 

Stole : upon the colleges of the 

country, the writer of the article 

serene Fo. to show that the teachers 
of our 


learning are 
“blasting at "de fei oe Ages 
Some ; Min UN de thee der 


seriously, notwi | its evident 
It already has been pointed out that 
while only ten men were indicted in 
this “ yellow " charge there are thou- 
sands of teachers im hundreds of 
schools who are } their pupils 
into nobler Christian lvi and more 
intelligent faith. Next week, 
Rochester, N. Y., the Student Volun- 
teers will eriep It 
is reported that 4,000 or 5,000 college 
students will gather in this inspiring 
convocation to show by their 
and their pae their abiding faith in 
the vitality of the Christian religion 
and to plan for sending "d presen 
to the ends of the earth Let those 
whose faith has ue jarred by the 
"ie ations of “scare-head 
"features" look in upon the great 
in Rochester. It cannot but 
prove an incarnate refutation of the 


charges of growing skepticism in our 


mstitutions of learnings.—Standard. 


=- 
THE ARMY oF STUDENT 
VOLUNTEERS. 


if oa had become possessed of 
iby Des Meio tod sme del dit 
gated b iot t 

cid-time faith, in the higher institu- 
tions of | ing in the land, that 
opinion would scarcely be fortified by 
a visit to Convention Hall during the- 
pow in Rochester of the Student 

olunteers. "These earnest and ag- 

gressive ener e of the Nazarene 


i 


if a religion. which 
ostentatiously eliminates every cardinal 
— principle for which they 


The great number of delegates and 
visitors who have put aside the plea- 
sures of the holiday season and, many 
of eio eei iundreds of miles to 

be present at convention, stamps 
upon the movement the hall-mark of 


earnestness; and earnestness has 
marked every movement for planting 


the Cross, from the Crusades to the 
mission of the Salvation Army. When 
it is realized that the et to the 


convention Re ise only a very small 
memb ip of the 
Studen Bed organizations in 


each educatinisal institution represent- 
ed, an approximate idea of the im- 
mensity of the main army of workers 
can be formed. 
It HERI DOLAR ot 
the convention that no attention i is pai 
to diversions like that headed by "ih 
eminent. ident emeritus of | 
vard. soldiers in this great army 
no time in controversies and in- 
in no criticism of the views of 
> Their battle cry is: " Onward 
ian soldiers, marching as to 
' and the army does not halt at 
coepi amos of ticticksr who disa yeu 
prove of their plan of campai or 
should their earnestness nt e cause 
cu po be made the subject of 
criticism 
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that i the civilization of the world has 
be B adennnd. United effort ever 
makes for success, and, when such 
effo a fortified with education and 
E wough culture, it will, according to 
| l| historical precedent, win its way. 
Machester Democrat and Chronicle. 
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EN ae 
pun 
- 


What impresses the onlooker most 
d ' Sessions of the convention of 
e SSiudent Volunteer Movement is 
th make up the gatherings. They are who 
m gatherings. They are a 
in Ou ton 
evangelizing of the d And 
t, for all their enthusiasm they go 
it it with the orderliness of bank 
! checks. It is to be 


schol; E eene C ea 
E may be assumed. 

rhs To all fountains of wisdom they 
EN yon qi ng accuracy. The 







| population are we uoi 
d. The part taken in Hec 


on of the nations by music, by 
n by whatever factor, is 
And back of all is faith. 
ith to be backed with 
k, with earnest effort, and of the 
m Brew band of 
ES eod women who make up 

Here Movement is 












? ON 


gn fol 
p cadum DEDE attention 


t many a great artist t envy 
Tuck 
Lh Con venion oe pena ir 


Eie. ts were on hand 
a all seemed imbued with ee: dus 
tance of the occasion. All were ready 
D sitat the fet of those who could 
con tribute to the general fund of infor- 
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mation without which no work of value 
could be done. 

The same attitude marked the day. 
The returned missionaries from f 
countries, with their stories of oin 
found ears.— Rochester Demo- 
crat and C. ieri 


CoNYENTION STATISTICS. 


Student del 
Professors an 


| 2 
pus i-r secretaries, Y. T3 

and Y. W. C. A... ros 
Minis. dece AES TOR 
Board secretaries .... 95 


Representatives of the S. v. M. 16 
etal State and Provin- 


cial secretaries, Y. M. = A. 
and Y. W. C. A. ER. 73 
Fraternal delegates... 3 


—— Christian workers and 


- 155 

Total . c 3 624 
Institutions represented... x 22 
States and Provinces............. . 49 
Countries r ed... 29 
—Rochester Democrat and Chronicle. 


How THE STUDENT VOLUNTEERS 
Raise FusDS—(told by a daily 
newspaper. ) 


The spirit of the Student Volunteer 
Movement was never more strikingly 
shown than in the remarkable response 
made last night to the appeal for funds 
to extend the mission movement. As 
the result of the ten minutes devoted 
to obtaining g pledges at the meetings 
at Convention | and at Central 
Presbyterian Church, $84,370 was 
raised, payable in four ial instal- 
ments, which isat therate of $21,092.50 
for each year. There was no tempe 
at sensational methods, seen * 
ally in cam conducted ucted by pro- 
fessional “debt lifters." There was 
the simple statement of the need of 
— the corps of travelling secre- 

and pledges were asked. The 
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puant chisi de Dino Beyer chan 
: | the national convention 








was, he said, a "'synchroni aided of 

— pan. the —— the 
importance 

situation was equal to that faced 

the Christian world at the dissolution 

of the Roman Empire in the third cen- 


try, and at the awakening of Japan 


quarter of a In Asia, 
and Latin America there were 
ce uh as the Christian Church 
had never before faced in these lands. 


CALL FOR 2,000 MORE 
MISSIONARIES. 

There had 1,200 missionaries gone 
into these fields since the Nashville 
Convention. It was necessary, in order 
to meet conditions, that at least 2,000 
missionaries from the and uni- 


versities of North America and Can- ` 


ada be sent forth, as the outcome of 
us a Comin, 
— aec an 
t organization wit it has 
up extensive offices, with s 


annual b 


doubled, Mr. the 


Mott aed, 


Tw TET en trm — 
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watchword of the movement—'' The 
evangelization of the world in this 
generation ''—is to be fulfilled. There 
are hundreds of colleges and universi- 
ties to be visited, not counting the 
numerous high schools, where 
work can be done. More secretaries 


There was no appeal to religious 
emotion ; just a plain, simple statement 
of fact, the telling of the needs of the 
movement in a straightforward, direct 
fashion. The chairman of the move- 
ment evidently knew the loyalty of his 
followers. He asked as if he expected 
to get what he asked and the response 
showed he had not overestimated the 
faithfulness of the men and women of 
the movement. It was a wonderful 
demonstration of quiet, sustained en- 
thusiasm, the all-consuming zeal that 
needs no emotional appeal to arouse 
it to deeds. 

The work of the convention has 
he dey pp og Pec chin ook 
t mem- 
tee ioe, chews upper coraieit aig 
i attendance and close 
attention paid to every feature on the 
poean OM piai meeting that 
is orning meetings are quite 
ER e pipni evenin eee 
an e ARES RE A oiterers, 
no ers, no sightseers in 
this convention. They sena here 
for one purpose—the advancement of 
the mission. cause. They miss no 
opportunity to listen and to learn.— 

* Rochester Herald. 


How FAR SHOULD SELF-GOVERNMENT 
IN THE INDIAN CHURCHES BE 
CONDITIONED ox SELF- 
SUPPORT] 


è 


Two papers read at the General 
Assembly of the South India United 
Church, Trivandrum, December 20, 
1909, of which we jprint only the 
second. 
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5i he Missionary's Point of View. 
E Indian's Point of. View. 


TT Bd dai dte & do 
er of General Assembly 
Ei not believe that the ideal 


owes Now. if if dus 
wd even a single church, | 
| de teat is at 


ae ene 


aay I have in mind an entire 
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tians of that station, and these 
ians do not dream of s if-govern- 
he missionaries 
cue d = i with the self- 
hah all the ec REC ME 
tions and are not over anxious to tell the 
[f thie ba ne about self-government. 
_— a Il am Borde 

ect de one here 


or 
wher | 3 ded 
undesirable. 


/ VM Ape enh ne 
this state is very 
 Thirdly, between these two is the 


tation," and if I am 
not mistaken the United States of 
America overthrew the of Eng- 
land, because England iled to 
nise this maxim with with regard to de 
United States, 
Then my y message is sim this. 
To my fellow- Indian ey say, 
Do you want self-government in your 


churches ? | don't mean NA fever: 
ment in — I T self 

ment in ity. you want it? 
Then | 


| meme your churches self- ` 
o you, my brothers, I say, “No 
2 witl DUI 


All that | mean 
that it is mmreasomable for us, 
Indian Christians, to seek 


When I say this, I have not forgot- 
ten that we [ndian Christians are ; 
very poor. The majority of our Chris. 
tians, as we all know, have 

'kor among the p of the 
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say that our people, even even as they are 
mei are fully able to give at least 
three times as much as they give now. 
Then, why don't they give more. 7 


First of all, we leaders believe that 
they cannot give more. How can a 
pastor or catechist succeed in rai 


sing. 
money, if he really believes that his 


congregation is too poor to give? As 
long as we believe they cannot give 
more, they are not going to give more, 


Again, our je do not give more 
because they have mof been properly 
instructed on this point. Many a 

pastor feels diffident to preach on 

Sine lest his congregation think that 
the pastor is careful about his salary. 
But, fellow-pastors, is it not our duty 
to teach our flocks the precious truth, 
vis., " [t ts more blessed to give than 
to receive" ? 

es say our e have not been pro- 

à ied goal this point. a t 
Pit ustrate my po int, let me draw your 
attention to dis fact. t a man 
ives his physician is called the doctors' 
fee. What he gives to his lawyer is 
the lawyer's fee. What he gives for 
the education of his children is the 
school fee. But when he gives any- 
thing to his p for his services it is 
charity in English, dharmam in Tamil. 
Is not this the way we have "ug eed 
people ? Who is responsible for this 
misconception of theirs ? 

Again, it is not in fallen human na- 
ture to give for oneself, when somebody 
else is good enough to give it for one. 
I do X blame Christians in Fa 
and America for their gifts. To do so 
would be really ungrateful. And yet, 
l, for one, do sincerely wish that our 
churches should receive less and less, 
If European and American Christian 
brothers and sisters want to help India 
with their substance, let them by all 
means do so. But there are a thou- 
sand and one ways of hel ing India, 
Let them wot help those who can help 
themselves. 


I am ashamed when I see that there 
are churches, big churches, in India, 
some of them large cities like 
Madras, cssc do: are seve or 
seventy-five years old, and yet 1 
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entirely by missionary 
societies ics in ope, urope, while their own 


ther padece air. Yes, my brothers, 
if you want self-government, see that 
our churches are entirely self-support- 


"then. may I say to my 


brethren, X cree 


is or which can be entirely self- 


support - 
ing, | do allow the pastor and the 


own affairs? The church is ours, the 
money is ours (if we have contributed 
it), and you will not be offended with 
me, if T say please allow us to mind 
Weer sur ignei" 
sought for, ease do give it. W 
adv * With your rich experi- 
osi pcdes com We 
to guide us. Till now you ha 
our fathers ; now you can De ner 
eere But the question may be 
asked, ' "Is a church fit to govern 
aum py beue aan: 
itself?” ! i | that it is not, 
and when can it e so? If we 


iiti 


Suppose I had said to him, « a bag 
you 


do so without falling,” do you think he 
would now be able to walk and run ? 
We Indian Christians are not 
infallible. Our churches must commit 


not impertinent may I ask,—have you 
not also both individually and as 
societies made some mistakes * May 
Chest Temnoar LORS help all churches 
in India to become very soa ui 
kopu , selí-governi : = 
ma . Amen. a tat Church 
Herald. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 





I ET AND Missions. By V. S. 
Azariah. and Edition. With ten 
" diagrams and maps. Pp. 109; 
- price 4 as. Christian Literature 
Society, Madras. National Coun- 
. dl of Y. M. C. A. India and 
_ Ceylon, Calcutta. 


j? | text-book for mission study classes 


ins thought 
ve f questions at the’ close of miri 
A full bibli hy is includ- 
itself is 





F 
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STUDIES iN THe Book oF Acts, 
By G. S. Edddy, M.A. Ninety- 
eight studies, with diagram of 
Acts. Pp. 101; price 4 as. Christ- 
ian Literature Society, Madras. 
National Council of Y. M. C. A, 
"These "IAM pisbérod chilly 


for students and other 
ped "M orte 


They cover a 

ks, or ninety t studies. Th 
are aane dum study, a potins 
of a chapter being assigned for each 
day, and an or helps are 
aed ida wa comment or historical 


tions are asked each day to 
lead the student to think and study for 
himself. This is the chief aim of the 
studies—to secure daily study of the 
text itself.'" 


Mr. Eddy has done a genuine 
service for the eerie of India in 
supplying a s 


ene n of the Book of Acts it- 
self. He has also included a glimpse 
at each of the Pauline Epistles. 
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e 


cal inary was 
Duos. Dogs e on Sunday 
afternoon, January 23rd. It was a 
most interesting occasion. 

of the vig 


The upper 

built of teak i patio LAS thic 
architecture, The lower 
in brick ging contains the "he erary 
po feta orale neh f 

vicine t -six feet, must 
have held at thi time of the dedication 
as many as 400 persons, most of whom 
were Taig saa from 





Thewholecost was about 15,000 rupees. 
Of this amount the Burmans and 
Teabags hadreisod diu mup The 
tion from the A. B. Mis- 
e was Rs. pesi 
is iminary re s Mr. 
MeGune spoke not in Burmese 
only, but also in English for the 
Dine of some of the Americans and 
present, who do not under- 

une Burmese. No one could have 
devoted nes Non faithfully to the 
supervision the ca ters and 
masons, and to the purchase of the 
materials with a view to securing the 
ipea of the building in time for 
the uating exercises which came 
off the next day, Monday, January 
24th. However, he made but slight 
mention of himself, except as he 
acknow with thanks the 


siona 


assistance which he had received from 
others in the making and carrying out 


of his plans. 


sede 


pat January agrd was the birthday 
t was 

of B E. A SETA. D.D., ic 
would have been ninetv-six years old 
if he had lived to see this Aire ag Jan 
Dr. Stevens, when rst 


devolved upon the late Dr. Rose, who 
was followed by Dr. Thomas, and Dr 
Evelith. W hen hint mci rim. 
as ne J- See oe 

of the Burmese 
Rev. W. F. 
Chairman of the Baad d Trustees, 


we all felt tor the zeal, dirae) and 
swith which Mr. McGuire had 
cond the cic cM 
The introductory services 
conducted by Pastor Ko Moh, titties 
in-law of one of the Burmese Instruc- 
ters. He read Dr. Judson's beautiful 
version of Psalm xxrv, and offered 
rayer. The first hymn was the one 
Be ta with "J love thy kingdom, 
Lord," which my father translated 
— forty years ago. The other 
two hymns were translated by the 
writer for this occasion—'' Lord of 
Hosts, to phere PME and “ How 
pleasant, how divinely fair. | 
vere M reat spirit by the wh 
singing was 
in | re iae was caper es very 


the a by As "Eni Elliott tof th the 


Kemendine American 
pry Girls’ School, and Pad other 
0 sexes from Rangoon, tral 
by Mrs. Tilbe. 

The sermon was delivered in Bur- 
"Pad s Rev. E. W. Kelly, Ph.D., of 

y from John v. 39. “Ye 

c the Scriptures because ye think 
that in them ye have eternal life ; and 
these are they which testify of me.’ 


















"and set forth Christ as the key to the 
whole of the Old Testament. With 






. GOLAGHAT.—Our Annual Upper 
Assam Hobha held in Jorhat came to 


| quotations from my journal may be of 


to s 
_ "February ist. We 
Manes are | 











pa pus TIE. "o T Pis Vete st LS PIERII Libet heel D j F 
E y T3 =, C Is " E fe on ae i 

= in m A € y i : 
" LEES 


"--—1 amor 
p- _ 


grim: en route to the Hobha, from ^ 


ka 


& 


E ow 
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into a first class compartment ; no other 
available. At Litaba we chan 
trains. During our long wait at this 
little station we had the pleasure of 
meeting our fellow missionaries the 
Longwells, who, with their sweet baby 
giri were on their way to their home in 
mpur, and were waiting to catch 
tram here. During the long stay at 


ne boiler, as it generously ran 
off alot. Finally we all went aboard 
the funny little affair called a train, 
hich was to convey us to Jorhat, on 
à two feet garry track. How we all 
ked in with all our belongings will 
tor ever seem a mystery to us. But 
we did it. 

After some long -drawn-out stops 
the way, and v reds slowin dec. 
which times folks by the wayside were 
able to board the train with facility, 
we arrived, and stopped at some center 
in the wilderness apparently. There 
was no sign of a station anywhere. 
The next moment, however, we realized. 
that “something was doing'' here. 
On Map te thrust our heads 
through the small apertures called 
windows, of this curio of a locomotive, 
we saw a great gathering of happy 
looking natives, and smiling Sahebs, 
and were immediately accosted with 


parts of. Assam, who had preceded us, 
as well as the Jorhat Christians, and 
their Sahebs. 

The Mission compound was but a 
few feet away from where the guard of 
the train had courteously stopped for 
us to dismount. We moved on like a 
large army, under a temporary arch 
upon which we saw the words “ wel- 
come." And entered the large Mission 
| ds, while mospel hymns were 
There we saw large temporary erections 
for the accommodation of many 
visitors, and one enormous structure in 
which the meetings were to be held. 
Numerous tents, the school house, 
dormitories, and the Mission bungalaw 
gave shelter to others for the few 
nights spent in Jorhat. The whole of 
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the arrangements did great credit to 
the Jorhat missionaries and their native 
helpers. Much time, strength and 
| unsparingly given in 
the bringing about of such splendid 
results as we witnessed on the day of 


nesda Weall 
in ve large and t eae erated 
mema 


was a lack ri enthusiasm in this first 
prayer service, for one and all of us 
were feeling tired and —€—— n the 
journe and excitment of the day 

Du. days How good it is to | 
[oim our este Father ‘atk ol all 
about us, and he can see the hidden 
desires after righteousness that tired 
lips would fain give expression to. 
Thursday, February 3rd. At the 
early morning prayer meeting several 
hundreds of of numerous tribes 
and languages assembled to wait upon 
Ee Mikirs, Nagas, Rachalia 
N irs, ac 
Mandas, etc. all Nagas Ho Jesus. 
This ı was led by Evangelist 
Benjamin c ot f Sadiya. Following this 
sessioncame a esci i yes 
Babu Henry Goldsmith preached an 
impressive sermon in Assamese, and 
cms Rev. E. 5. Petrick from 


brother Minoram 
E A clerk, 
who wrote up the minutes of each of 


the sessions in most praiseworthy style. 
The meetings grew in 'er and 
warmth, for werealized God's presence 


with us, Sometimes ^ number Biger 
together, as in t ys gone by 
ie tg the revival. Tears would be 
streaming down the cheeks of some, as 
they 1 aloud to God for the showers 
descend,—íor the Spirit's power. 
TUR DER oases cach evening: were 
times of blessing and to all. 
Oh! that all the churches and districts 
represented in those s may be 
the PCR eee ei seasons 
of praise and prayer. Shame upon us 
all if such ts not the case in each one 
of our Mission stations! proms ewe 
were each more diligent in seekin 
answer our own prayers; we cry tot 


for power, and for a revival in our 
stations, and meanwhile our great and 
bene Embor is uniting lor N^ ponis 
to begin to bring about these coveted 

ENS eb E Us rom MM 
and consecrated living as well as pray- 
i count. We have 


to take time for communion 
with. and not be satished with a 
few minutes snatched at so-called 
family worship, which not unfre- 
quently occurs at undesirable 
noontide, when one feels more asleep 
than sub TM PUB ut us 
but must plead guilty as we ponder 
these facts in our hearts. 

We listened to an earnest address 
on “Revivals and how to promote 
them," by our brother Rev. O. T. 
Swainson, during this Hobha week. 
Wet also on petat oe 
theme of our Lord's second | 
and of the Church's need to be - 
ful, and prayerful, in the midst of 
service for our King. 

There were sessions devoted to 
ful discussions on "What are 


the -mones d Chs Ki 
Senn " For 
what reason are we _at 


and dud) t 

at some length, y a number of the 
native brethren and missionaries. 

„Qur ordained preacher from Gola- 

; Sanaram by name; was a great 

lp in our midst i his ly Ld 

uh d | and whole-hearted. ex ion, 





iva, Mrs. S. A.D. 
little Horace, and a fine 
boys and workers, Miss Fionan 
and her yo Meirg E 
Nowgong as Se JE the 
uen ep sr qa iwere. among 
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Many interesting reports were —— 


Convention ane _ On the hills, to the north of our Mis- 


of Jorhat, and sion, live some 200,000 Savaras. For 


n sae "ipe l We ue great Siemens of ecu lr 
Éiündred present. Offerngsaere tk live at the foot of the hills and trade 
“10 the Lord for his work in Assam. With the Savant. In Janty, 1900, 
L Bight hundred rupees were promised, Church with forty four charter mem- 
deal and enthusiasm were the order Glendir ing, M rupes Rev. J, 


_ of the hour with the spirit of giving. 


Songs of praise and victory filled the , UP to February 6t i e 
EU prese ani Truly it is more have been added by baptism. iam 
- blessed to give than to receive. different 
> rain Feburary 6. A very full E o 
a fain converts: a center of operation on my r 
! 7 e Rev. Ch rd from furlough. Many of these 


dac 











‘the bazaar. A sight not oft 
eu A right not ten soen 
band of native Christians, carrying ga 


«banners, and singing the songs of 7:ox 
leading the way, mounted on a white 
horse, while the other Sahebs brought 
up the ear. Victory—Victory in the 
name of Christ" was their batttle cry. 
pray lpraise. The yearly Conven- Freeman wi 
Jon came to an end. The crowds Savara work 
piratic that will hase the a eene of Rev. W. Y ; Hi ins, who 





# as well as Parla- 
Tekkali fields. In 


Eit. 
[i 


R 





3 
; 
i 
i 
Li 
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work there but the work here calls 
loudly for the use of his facile Telugu 


t 

The: new missionaries Misses Eaton 
and Knowles are — located at 
Tekkali for the study Telugu 

Miss Newcombe of Bielipstam. has 
been on tour almost continually since 
last July. She hopes to cover nearly 

corner of the Bimlipatam field 
ere ! hottest weather sets in. 

Dr. Sanford is having g success 
in erecting the “ Simm's Memorial 
Church" at Vizianagram. It pro- 
mises to be a commodious and sub- 
stantial structure—an honor to the 
Canadian layman who took such a deep 
interest in this work. 

Mrs. Churchill has donated a large 
sum tothe new bungalow now being 
"hes at Bobbilh. She and her 

hter hope to take up there abode 

ied poi by November, thus leaving 

old one vacant for the expected new 
family from home. 

BES work of the Lord for 1910 is 

! . Much is being done! 
Oh, that all workers may experience 
the deep restfulness and the fruit- 
bearing which will surely be the out- 
come of a life of entire dependence 
upon the Source of life and strength— 
the One who is ever moving us to 
more full surrender and more true, 
real communion with himself. 
Maser. E. ARCHIBALD. 


American Baptist Telugu 


KURNOOL.—Farewell meetings 
were conducted by the citizens of 
Kurnool and by the Christian teachers 
and boarding school children of the 
‘Mision here, in view of the home-g 
of Rev. and Mrs. Stanton and chi 


The former took in the Coles 
Memorial Hall on Vednesday, of 
February, when the Elocution of 


pA 
exclusi talent was 
it shows th “education kas made 


in unequivocal language 
spoke hi of Mr. Bas AGT 
&urnool. 

Tie fee dil veteris ok dba c 
tians took place on Friday just before 
breakfast, It was a sacred and solemn 
meeting. There were tears and ap- 
preciations expressed which leave 
nothing to be desired. The one note 
was 'we trust you will soon come to us 


Stanton have a 
on these people. They have impressed 


along must have been impressive to 
cg Cage uos 
eet eh pe e be 
and may our er 
in our midst. | 
We had a lic school in 
Kurnool, on the 29th of January in the 
assembly room of the Coles 
High School building which, judgi 
bythe large number of the very 
cuum persie a gratifying suc- 
entire room as well as the 
verandahs were well filled with 
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Education" by Rev. W. A. Stanton. 
He spoke on the three main divisions 
namely: Material Ideals, Intellectual 
Ideals, and Altruistic Ideals. 


Another pleas m = 
uot en dnt ec 


Mrs. Sean — her = daughter 
flizabeth. A fine | 
America added to the ci pie e 
the music. men a this kind are 
a good index of the growing interest 
of the people in education. "No doubt 
there were some who could not fully 
a Mr. Stanton's address espe- 
y when he reached his third point, 
aply because such an ideal had 
ec ard them, a ase asthe 
who through t t the 
ring God full ped the speaker's 
idea. Amongt vs is the present 
Headmaster, Mr. Narsiah, a man of 
an excellent spirit, and several other 
Hindu gentlemen who tan religion 
enced more of the Christian i 


NELLORE.— Matters Educational, 
There are two well conducted High 
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cosm itan sym and 

moe ye neg eg din nic dm ici 
terested work. The Free Church Mis- 
sion thought of abolishing the time- 
honored institution in 1904. But trans- 
ferred, mainly through his effort, to the 
A. B. Mission this the oldest institution 
in the Northen  Circars weds uM 


since then steadil 
Nelloreans, one and. ye looking an 
ward to still greater devel t ren- 


dered possible by his aoni in securing 
a princely donation for this 

doro his furlough, from Dr. Cales 
and his sister. The en 

modation, hostels, &c., Harc dat 
to the efficiency of a school are, we 
understand, to be shortly provided by 
him, and I only reflect the spontaneous 
feelings of true friends of this 
institution when I express our deep 
sense of gratitude and admiration 
for his untiring . We sin- 
cerely hope that with the new building 
and equipment the usefulness of this 
institution will be greatly enhanced. 
I can only express my pleasure at 
seeing both Dr. and Mrs. Downie 
back inthe midst of us, in the enjoyment 
of sound health, and we pay that the 
Almighty may be pleased to spare 


them both or many T" years for 
still greater service in Nellore.—A 


Correspondent in the Madras Stan- 
dard. 


th i 
vost we are glad. ings or us, 
E Cpu E 
on 22nd, 2 s 
anuary, 1910 at Dupad, in as 
Taluk, where a ceder ae 
E aay iet village back by Dr J 
15 15 
away from Mar and it n oe 
of sixty Christian The dele- 


came from four Mission stations, 


Kurnool, Nandyal, Cumbum, Marka- 


and from many 
m Taluk. 


were also 


pompes Marka- 
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Huizinga of Gudwal, now at Kurnool, 
Dy eut en, aan ie tint 


= 
 DrarnH or Mr. CHARLES WATERS. 


intimation, by cable, of the death of 
Mr. Charles Waters, London. A 
resolution of the 1. S. S. U. Central 
Committee, expressing India's sym- 
pathy, was at once cabled home. 

Mr, Waters, it will be remembered, 
ounded the International Bible Read- 
ing Association, and lived to see a 
regi annual membership of nearly 
These members live in 
ninety countries and the Saey af 
Daily Readings are | blished in thirty 
languages, about a dozen of which are 

in India, 

From the year 1890, Mr. Waters 


undertook to provide funds, ode cm Ou 
the I. B. R. A., for the : of a 
General : 
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ORDER OF SERVICE 


For use in Sunday-schools through- 
out the world, as an opening exercise 
precoding. the study of the regular 
lesson on 


WORLD'S SUNDAY ScHooL Dar, 
May 22, 1910. 


Issued by the Executive Commitice 
of the World's Sunday School Asso- 


cation. 


MISSION NEWS 


inging. ‘Onward, Christian Sol- 


Responsive Reading. Psalm 148. 
Leader.—Praise ye the Lord. Praise 
ye Be Lord from the heavens: praise 
him in the heights. 
Sehool.—Praise ye him, all his 
angels: praise ye him, all his hosts. 
Leader.—Praise ye him, sun and 
moon: praise him. all ye stars of light. 
School Pease him, ye heavens of 
heavens, and ye waters that be above 
the heavens. 
Leader.—Let them praise the name 
of the Lord: for he commanded, and 
AH.—He hath also stablished them 
for ever and ever: he hath made a 
decree which shall not pass. 
Leader.—Praise the Lord from the 
earth, ye dragons, and all deeps : 
_ School.—Fire, and hail, snow, and 
vapours; stormy wind fulfilling his 
word : 


Leader.—Mountains, and all hills ; 
fruitful trees, and all cedars : 

lee Re and all cattle ; creep- 
ing things, and flying fowl - 

Lade Miu of the earth, and all 


poe ; princes, and all judges of the 
eart 


Scheol.—Both young men and 
maidens; old men, and children: Let 
them praise the name of the Lord: 
for his name alone is excellent: his 
glory is above the earth and heaven. 

_Ail.—He also exalteth the horn of 
the people, the praise of all his saints: 
even of the children of Israel, a : le 
near unto him. Praise ye the pod. 

Singing. “The Morning Light is 
Breaking." (Webb. New York). 

Leader.— This noe "cond day of 
May, 1910, is called World's Sunday 
School Day because to-day we are 


remembering in our prayers our fellow 
Sunday-school wies and Bible 
ally e Men many aep rg - 
meeting in Washington, the capit: 
city of the United States of etin 
in the World's Sixth Sunday School 
Convention. Upon the request of the 
World's Sunday School Association 
many sermons in the interest of the 
children and youth have been and are 


| = 
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being preached to-day, and Sunday- School.—The first World's Sunday 

= areata cece sore eri qe tay ome ike eae 

ing this order of service. We should England, July, 1889. The second in 

| ee ee oen oca ius Thethed is Lenin Reale’ 
ming a link in the chain of pra 1893. The third in London, 

i i ie abe m The fourth in Jerusalem, 

Not all c | | 1 April, 1904. | the fifth 

but all may have a part in ie es in the city of Rome, Italy, May, 1907. 

and thus strengthen th Leader —How many countries and 

ip in Christ. Let us pray: religious denominations were represen- 

(Nore. —The leader is requested to ted inthe conventions held in Jerusalem 

Rag oe Ste for a blessing and Rome ? 
schools elis. pen School.—In Jerusalem twenty-five 


v agiles especially -seven religious 
World's Sunday School Con teo qup aed a A | 
tion in mith th at Washington, coentries ad Rit chro religion Oen 


Or the followi form may be | "ed reais ciet 
school world ? 


God ài School.—The latest report shows 

Almighty God, the van “hildhen that there are more than 275,000 

to a loving Father, rejoicing in thy in di markers and dela. 
cs and looking up to thee in confi- — "97 teachers and. 


Soudey Schall Asoc! 


g Believe thatthe Sunday School isa mos 
important factor in promoting 
interests of the kingdom of Jesus 
nation ma nt of th wcord- Christ throughout the world. 

ance with the last command of our Leader.— What isthe of 


Tisen Lord. Grant thy blessing this ihe Word's Sunday Scholl Associa- 
ee ce peu encor eet =e 
S HER, UK Jews, School.—lt isthe purpose of the 


Leader.—What is the Association 
doing to carry E cay 
sirin in mission bads? 

School.—Through letter 
and printed matter it vilis. 
withall parts of the world ; it sends 
its —Á mission fields to 
the missionaries and assist 
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ting the work of the Sunday-school 
ally. 

Leader. —What has already been 

accomplished. by such visitation and 
cooperation ? 


School, ae some an coun- 
tries, in India, J exico, and 
the West Indies, Japan Sunday School 
workers are well organized for united 
service and fellowship. In Korea, 
China, North Africa, and South Africa, 
encouragi nnings have been 
made. A satie ‘urkey and Palestine 
have received substantial assistance. 

Pe in uy did the World's 

o School Convention choose 

“The unday School and the Great 
Commission” as its theme? 

* School.—The theme netics at Se 
Sunday School has its part in obeying 
the command of Christ, “Go ye there- 
then and teach all nations, baptisiog 
them in the name of the Father, 

of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost : 
teaching them to observe all things 
whatsoever | have commanded you; 
and, lo, | am with you alway, even 
unto the end of the world.'' 

Leader.—|n view of this command 


and promise, what is the duty of the 
Church ? É y 


MISSION NEWS 


Shed — ia tid duy of di E 
( which includes the Sunday School ) 
to give the Word of God to the word 
as speedily as possible. 

Leader.—What gives us 
in the performance of this duty ? 

School.—The word of God: “For 
as the rain cometh down, and the snow 
from heaven, and returneth not thither, 
but watereth the earth, and maketh it 
sehe SOE sie that it may give 

to the sower, and bread to the 
eater ; so shall my word be that g h 
forth out of my mouth: it s not 
return unto me void, but it shall 


shall prosper in the thing ol 
sent it.” 

Singing. “Jesus Shall Reign Where'er 
the Sun." (Park Street. inchester 
New.) 

PCT an ah this glim 
i y this gli pe 


Sonlar Seul je sain pe 
strengthened by 


leen annes. call 


D Ganda spin union w union with oe 


af the Wet. ML i encod hence 
be more faithful to our own Sunday 
School, get which has its part in this world- 
wi 
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Che Place of Wusic in the Training of the ~ 
Church. 


By Rev. W. C. Owen. 



















—q N view of the high calling of the missionary and the sacred 
$ obligations under which he labors, in any schedule of his activi- 
ties that he may prepare, the item which has the first place must 
be—The presentation of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. The 
_ school, the college, the hospital, the seminary, the singing class and 
. even the praise service are eligible as real factors in the progress of 
- the Kingdom only as they are made subject to this, the chief end 
- of the Church—the proclamation of the cross of Christ. | 
Whether the baton, the text-book, or the choir, they have 
their place as refining influences, or as aids in preparation for the 
- Spirit of worship and for a more perfect service, but if robbed of the 
spirit of Christ, as alas! they too frequently are apt to be, they 
are a veritable sounding brass and tinkling cymbal ; agents in the 
hands of the great enemy of all good to work irreparable mis- 
thief, and become a serious obstruction retarding the spiritual 
advance of God's people. Our aim, therefore, must be to assign to 
music no less subservient a place in the training of the Church than 
is admissible under the precept inferred from the apostles’ words— 
"I profess to know nothing among you save Christ and him 
q Since by the appointment of the Programme Committee of 
the Conference the writer is intrusted with a subject which only 
after prayerful consideration, as is affirmed, has been selected by 
them for this occasion, it would ill become him that he should fail to 
speak with all freedom ‘and earnestness concerning so important a 
feature of church life among our beloved Telugus ; fraught as it is 
with all that is uplifting and inspiring in the worship of our gracious 
God, and attended at the same time by dangers which often beset 
his pe in what should be the most exalted expression of their 
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It is not altogether as though praise to God, as expressed 
with the human voice and with musical instrument, were left to our 
option whether we so give expression to our sacred emotions or 
not. God, through his prophets and apostles, has commanded his 
people to praise him with the voice in singing and with instru- 
ments of music. As is recorded in the scriptures ancient leaders 
and kings of Israel, as well as angelic hosts, enjoin us to praise 
him. In the apocalypse: John declares that he heard a voice that 
came forth from the throne saving, *' Give praise to our God all ye 
his servants, ve that fear him, the small and the great," We are 
called upon to offer the sacrifice of praise continually, that ts the 
fruit of our lips, to enter into his gates with thanksgiving and 
into his courts with praise. 

We have little idea of the power or quality of those instru- 

*ments translated from Hebrew as harps, lutes and such-like, used 
by ancient Israelitish worshippers, but it seems safe and reenable 
to say that had they known so matchless a one as the pipe organ 
now built in the great cathedrals and churches of Christian lands, 
or in fact any other good modern instrument, the Lord would be 
well pleased that these be used. lt seems incredible that Christian 
bodies could have ever disputed the.rightfulness of having such 
aids to worship in the sanctuarv, and it is probable that no such 
question will ever trouble India. | 

Fortunately, Telugu congregations have thus far been dis- 
m turbed but little by disaffecting jealousies of choir members, or by 
| dissenting opponents of the manner in which praise should be 
offered. When a higher musical culture shall have develo or 
when there is no longer a missionary to shoulder responsibilities, 
this happy state of affairs mer change. The churches of this land 
| also may encounter, though God forbid it, those internal evils which 
are wont to turn into bitterness and wormwood the gladness with 
which the praise of God's children should rise to him. 

However, we shall first take a peep into the past, m order 
to strengthen our hopes for the future of Telugu sacred music, 
| though doing so may to some appear a vain attempt to strengthen 
| hope. But real progress has been made. Before the conversion of 
1 Chaudari Purushotam the few scattered Telugu Christians could 

have-ħad little in the way of hymns in their own tongue. As 
early as the year 1833 we read ot this gifted poet traveling in the 
northern Telugu country from one mission station to another with 
ie the Gospel message. About this time some of his inspired hymns 
were composed, and one of which we first read was “Ma Yesu 
Kristuni merugu Salgenu," in which he made known his new found 
1 joy in Christ. This was several vears before Rev. Samuel Day 
| arrived in Nellore to prepare for the establishment of the Lone 

Star Mission, and ten years before the organization of the Nellore 

Church of eight members. Subsequent to this time of planting, alter 
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both he and Dr. Lyman Jewett had been beaten or pelted from 
the Nellore bazaars and forbidden to enter the Brahmins’ streets, 


there were awakened from their long night of darkness, a ver 

few who by the dp. Ae mda of God were convinced oí the truth 
of their testimony. This wasa day of small things and none knew 
it better than non early pioneers, Nha found none in A ge con- 
-Bregations to either start a sacred hymn or to join in the singi 

of it, after they themselves had started one. But in time the 29 | 
_ seed brought forth fruit. In addition to the missionary there were 
raised up the Loven pencher and Bible-woman who had the story 
of their own personal salvation to relate, and to sing to listening 
crowds whose ears, not yet Gospel-hardened as now they often 
are, heard in song the story of redeeming grace. The value of 
_ those early hymns cannot be over-estimated, new and fresh in their 
| to catch the attention of the unaccustomed Indian ear. 


. Aptness 





_ These were the first celestial sounds the heathen of that day heard, 
‘the first gleams of light in Telugu darkness. Darker than the 
Indian night was the darkened Indian heart to which the purity 
and sanity of those hymns must have appealed—not the song of 
_ the nautch girl who sang of the prowess or immorality. of Hindu 
gods, not the street musician's ribald ditty that boasted of vile 
-deed ne of Zion gos of the love of God for sinful men were 
these. ey possess the same power to-day to carry conviction 
into Indian hearts, even those d eim in simple words call sinners 
to the Saviour, charging them to give their hearts to him now. 
— The fruitful results of one of these plain hymns sung in a village 
Street may be beyond estimating, even though all the culture and 
 diguity within us cries out to have us excused from singing such 
common words and tunes in that public place, where we know 
‘that Brahmins and others are leering at us. It is true, doubtless, 
‘that some of our Christian hymns, and especially those which are 
translations of English hymns, must strike those classes who from 
time immemorial have been the lettered men of India, as 
exceedingly uncouth and void of any musical or poetic taste. Such 
hymns as “Yesu yoddiki Randi” and “Yesu yokha Prema” with their 
‘humerous repetitions, must seem more ludicrous than solemn to 
those august critics, and utterly unworthy to constitute a part of 
divine worship. But the history of the past is too rich in results 
to despise any of the crudest of these weapons of spiritual warfare. 
There are those who are ever ready to ed the early attempts 
of the pioneer, and regard disparagingly both the humble means 
employed and the modest results of the labor. Some call in 
Eo the efficacy of qued men and women of refinement, 

devoting their energies and talents to the unappreciative or to the 
squalid pagan. The common claim of many a disputer of the 
_ bazaar regarding our work among the lowly outcastes is that it is a 
wasted effort, the fruit of which is only ingratitude and an 
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arrogant spirit, and in support of their claim will sometimes quote 
our own Master's injunction sce to cast before swine the 
precious pearls. If there has been a tendency among us to expunge 
rom hymmn-book or service the modest little hymn, a note of 
warning many now be opportune. We who know on what 
authority both we and our predecessors have come to this land, 
know that we are no more in a position to lightly esteem the 
humblest hymn than we are to despise one of the little ones which 
perchance the hymn has helped or saved. We have need of every 
well-worn hymn in the hymn-book. They have become popular 
among our Christians and there is never a time when we can 
say we have no need of them where the lowly are gathered 
together, 

. It is therefore maintained that while we should never pur- 
posely shock the esthetic sensibilities of our cultured hearers, but 
rather avoid, as far as legitimate, arousing their disdain, we should 
remain loyal to those old hymns which in time past have been 
crowned with glory in the praise of God or the call of sinners to 
repentance, though they were not permitted to be sung in the 
Brahmin streets. For, standing as we do to-day on this side of 
the scenes of that early strife it is our great pee e, as witnesses 
to the power and wisdom of God, to see and to affirm that there 
is no voice so uncultured, no instrument of music so crude, no song 
so simple that he cannot use in the salvation of those thousands 
that have mustered under the standard of our Lord. 

At the present time the Telugu church music on the whole 
is steadily improving. Of this the increasing desire to sing well; 
new hymn-books published by the missionaries, the small but 
heroic beginning made at Ongole by Mr. Bawden and his helpers 
in the line of an orchestra, and other musical ent prises, all are 
evidence of improvement in the state of affairs. For although 
progress is slow, superior desires are awakened as time goes on, 
and though this paper will presently show that serious difficulties 
stand in the way of our Telugus ever attaining to anything very 
high in the realm of true music, according to standards set by the 
highest musical taste of the world, there is progress, and if all goes 
well with the Telugu churches of the future it is impossible to say 
whereunto this progress will grow, in all that is feed and accept- 
able to God and to men. Aside from a brief reference to the in- 
valuable service they have rendered the cause, it is much regretted 
that the short time allotted forbids giving due credit to all who 
have contributed to the collection of hymns or to their compilation. 
However, on account of a principle involved it seems n ry to 
refer especially to the book with musical notes compiled by Mrs. 
Downie. This book is a means by which EE Christians might, 
with a missionary's aid, learn to sing hymns alike. The compiler's 
chief aim was this, and that the organ might be used to lead the 
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congregational singing she conceived the idea of composing har- 
y m lony to the Indian melodies. Because of the strange sequence of 
30 constituting a Telugu tune, this was a most difficult task. 
—In most of the tunes forbidden progression is inevitable, but in 
Eu harmonious modulations are suggested by the turn of the 
saya or tune itself. However beautiful the modulation, we unfor- 
tunately are the admirers, and we alone. Our harmony, be it never 
/.80 pond, is altogether unconscionable to the Telugu, and yet the 
t has not entirely failed of its purpose. It would i of 
grat value if the missionaries used it more, for although it was 
jot intended to Shi. amer Telugu music and set up à new 
“code, it would serve to unify the music of different stations and to 
“accustom the people to an organ leading. We are entering upon 
‘anew era in the Telugu musical world, and this book or its idea 
E umishes a means for turning this intellectual corner, or as we 
might also put it, for bridging over this transition period. The 
i Madras Mail, on the publication of the book, commended mission- 
P ary pluck in the attempt to write harmony to such tunes that 
E begin nowhere and end anywhere, but it regarded the undertaking 
ically useless because of the incongruities. But of course 
othe Madras Mail did not understand either the situation or the 
p ofthe book. It is most unfortunate that the press autho- 
“tities could not allow sufficient time for the careful correction of 
proof sheets and of the forbidden progression contained in some 
of the badly composed harmonies, ~ it is but fair to Mrs. Downie 
_ to state that she did not compose them all, nor was she responsi- 
- ble for the most awkward mistakes. It seems clear to the writer 
_ that if more were made of playing these hymns at church and 
prayer meeting services, our congregated delegates in their associ- 
- ations and conferences coming from the Deccan, Kurnool and 
- Madras, would follow one another more closely in their singing. 
The Telugu idea of beauty in poetry and music is in itselt 
-ahinderance to any wholesale adoption of the modern musical 
system of the civilized world. Telugu rhythm with its various re- 
- gular irregularities of movement is seen at once to be unadaptable 
to the musical movements of that modern system. To combine 
_the two systems is hopeless; to attempt to change the old one is 
1 equally so. Without ata time and its seven distinct beats in 
- every foot of poetry, without ér:puta and other marvels of rhythmic 
movement, on what could it be expected that the musician would 
_ exercise his energies ? So long as the Telugus love their poetry as 
it is, so long may we expect their music to remain in keeping with 
dt The time may come when our Christians, gradually weaned 
- from their own music, will adopt ours, but there is little indication 
| that such a change will take place in the near future. If such a 
change should come about, the lyrics of Purushotam and others 
would, it is likely, be esteemed much as we regard ancient Latin 
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hymns, Grand or holy as they were, they were adapted to pro- 
cessions of priests and monks chanting them in unison, but are not 
suited to the use of modern congregations. = 
A paper on The Place of Music in the Training of the 
Telugu Church, necessitates more or less reference to a subject 
which, in the nature of the case, is to Telugu brethren a somewhat 
delicate one. «jo 
| Oriental music, the genuine product of the East, and unem- 
bellished by Western innovations, even at its best comes so far short 
of the high ideals of European genius as to make any comparison 
incongruous. In combinations of tones, the limited ability to 
appreciate even ordinary harmony beyond the octave and the fourth 
or fifth ; the almost exclusive use of the minor scale; the crudely 
constructed instruments of haphazard manufacture owing to the 
absence of factories equipped with efficient machinery to insure 
-uniformity of quality and tone ; these and other dilinquencies are 
but indications of the reform needed before easterners can take 
their place among musical.nations. That there are, however, 
Asiatic peoples who are capable of winning a place of honor in the 
musical world is abundantly proven. It should be remembered 
that our modern music, as an expression of the highly civilized times 
in which we live, is altogether in advance of murthing our earlier 
ancestors ever heard or thought. This art in its perfection and 
character does not date beyond two hundred years, and in the 
strictest sense not even to the half of that figure, — 


lhe music of our heathen forefathers was doubtless as 
barbarous as they themselves were, and what we now enjoy is the 
| product of a steadily growing fineness of the art that keeps pace 
| with the advancing culture of the times. There are Asiatics also, 
| though hitherto uncivilized, who possess naturally true musical 
genius. The Karens of Burma are a case in point, whose heathen 

, music, still popular in the jungle, is barbarous beyond description, 
j and yet it was the Karens that furnished the best music of all at the 
World's C. E. Convention at Agra. The writer remembers five 

young Karens who came direct from Burma to enter Colgate 
Academy. None had had any musical training, but without lessons 

| three of the five took as naturally to alto, tenor dnd bass, as though 
their fathers had never delighted in those savage tuneless things 

that once were their national music. For that which they accom- 

plished they needed no instructor. They needed but to hear, and 

their talent enabled them to respond to harmony and also to re- 

produce it. It may be there are those who are inclined to blame 

us for not having taught the Telugus what the Karens have learned 

to do—a remark to this effect was made at the Convention Camp. 
. But there are some things that cannot be /earned, some tehnik 

ties can be learned, but real genius is the free gift of God, and the 
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. possessor of that gift deserves credit no more than the ungifted one 
leserves blame. 
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And in this latter class our Telugus are doubtless to be 
 mumbered. The missionary who is interested in the subject will 



































do well to look into the trend of musical thought in the rising 


generation of Christians. In doing so he will hardly arrive at the 
- truth if he takes into account only those members of music classes 
that have been formed at the call of the missionary. The question 
is this, When our young men of their own freewill are consumed 
with a desire to become musicians, what is the drift of their incli- 
nations? As supposing that they will encounter something su- 
_ perior in the realm of western. music, do they, or do they not set 
about studying our system of notes? The western road to know- 
. ledge is rded as the right one provided the quest is directed to 
some subject of the college curriculum, but in the case of music 
that rule does not hold. Gur vobaganeh-teodo Bex get amo 
Madela as naturally as the Karen or Philippino turns to European 


— harmony. 
2 Many of them, the most enterprising of our Christian 
communities, have taken courses of lessons of professional people 
‘to perfect themselves in the art of Telugu music, and have done 
_ $0 at considerable expense to themselves. This shows vera largely 
"what is required to satisfy the musical longings of the Telugu soul. 
— With a bland smile of approval or a touch of pride in praise of 
some tuneful worthy of our neighborhood it is often said— 
_“ Behold, has he not learned three ragams ?" Which means that 
—this musical prodigy has accomplished what few but those of the 
professional class are able to do. — - | 
i! For the present we must make the best of the situation ; 
for this is the natural bent of the Telugu mind and it cannot sud- 
per be changed. It does not follow that the lack of genius in 
the ^ — is a discouraging feature in the musical prospect of the 
future. If our people have not a highly 1efined musical taste, they 
‘surely possess a remarkable love for sound—sound in unison, volume 
E omes fortissimo accentuated regardless of any ear-splitting 
limit. The Telugu soul has before now shown itself capable of 
the highest flights in the realm of music which is within the sphere 
of its power to appreciate, and when this soul is once , the 
‘utmost capacity of voice, drum and cymbal is never too gross or 
harsh to dampen the fervor of a Telugu chorus. 
— . Among the world's greatest composers not a single Anglo- 
Saxon name appears at the head of the list. It is the Tutonic, 
‘Slavic or Latin nations that have furnished the great masters. Yet 
‘amore music-loving papie than Anglo-Saxons is hard to find, and 
more cod pe ect ve un been — God in the spread of 
the | :] through , hymn-book and musical instrument. 
The burden of m aba inm the whole Christian world with 
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hymn and melody suitable for the church service, the evangelical 
awakening and for the hour of prayer has been laid, not entirely, 
but almost entirely, upon the Anglo-Saxon. Moody and Sankey's 
b and those matchless compilations used in all American and 

nglish churches are sung in English or other tongues all over the 
world. What one of our American statesmen said of England's mar- 
tial air and of her military 1 may be truthfully spoken of sacred 
music given the world by the least talented of all civilized nations. 
The sun never sets on their possessions where the banner of Christ 
has been planted and the hymn of praise ascends to God. They 
have dotted the globe with their churches and mission stations, 
whose praises following the sun and keeping company with the 
hours circle the earth daily in one unbroken strain of the songs of 
Zion. This is not a boast, it is a note of thanksgiving ac- 
knowledging the power and wisdom of God, who chooses the 
foolish things of the world that he might put to shame the things 
that are wise. What he has done in our own race he is able to do in 
this Telugu people, yea, and in these days of his wonder-workin. 
more also, it is possible, on higher and noblerlines. Telugus a 
Christians all over India are singing to these melodies translations of 
the Moody and Sankev and other modern "come their own dialects, 
and these taking a hold on their hearts, like the Christian faith that 
they represent, have come to India to remain. If the Telugu Chris- 
tian consciousness has not yet fully awakened in the realm of 
sacred music, if even ideas of music are as yet too closely associated 
with the nautch girl and theatre to appeal most deeply to the 
Telugu soul in its highest aspirations in seeking after God, let it 
be marked in plain characters at the head of the list of items for 
our encouragement that as surely as this Lone Star Mission has not 
ceased to shine so surely shall a great awakening come. The 
Telugu psalter shall awake and the people sing for joy. There shall 
arise another Choudari Purushotam, and yet another still more 
imbued with a sense of the need of the Church and more deep! 
overwhelmed under the crushing weight of India's sinfulness. ft 
may require a greater revival or even a storm of persecution to 
arouse the slumbering soul. The indications are all about us that 
the morning light is breaking and ready to brighten into a 
perfect day. 

What we may do on practical lines may be briefly said. 
Scarcely too much stress can be laid upon the suggestion of letting 
our people play and sing after the manner that pleases them | * 
ptovilbd that this is within the bounds of Christian p riety, for 
it is both the missionary's privilege and duty to keep before the 
minds of his people that singing or instrumental performance in 
public worship should be devotional and not a musical recreati 
idis tok of artistic skill, but an act of worship to our Lord. What 
therefore is unmusical and discordant to the Telugu ear cannot 
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be followed by them with hearty sympathy and feeling, and we 
do not well to force upon them our ideas of music against their 
will. We need to bear in mind that not the quality of the music, 
but the spirit of the praise offered determines its effectiveness. 

All missionaries can help the people sing Gospel hymns 
correctly, and if older Christians are incorrigible, classes can be 
started among the children. This should be pursued in any case, 
for there is a growing —— the English tunes as has been 

e 


‘most marked ever since I of the late revival; and this 
is but one evidence of the dawn ofa new era. Let us take all 
possible advantage of it. — 

What Mr. Bawden is doing in the instrumental line is most 
‘commendable and we wish him success. Where such an under- 
taking is possible it should be started without delay. 

he The writer believes that Telugu Christians must compose 

— their own hymns. Missionaries can never write them for them. 
They must be born of inspirations awakened in their own hearts, 
and these inspirations in turn must be the fruit of their own ex- 
periences and fellowship with the Lord Jesus Christ. 

The missionary, however deep his sympathy and love, can 
never for them the ineffable raptures of the soul 
imbued with the glad consciousness of the new life. This life must 
quicken their own hearts before we may expect living results, the 
rising of a Watts or a Luther. May God give to us all perse- 
verance and patience to labor and to wait. | 


Secular Education in Mission Schools— 
ifs Condition and Brrbs. 


By Rev. R. B. Longwell, 


P HE word "secular" is used here in its - pus sense. We 
who have been Christians for many years have set ourselves 
rigidly against the secularization of the affairs of life, and 
rightly so. Hence the word “secular” takes on, for us, a 

. more intensive and less extensive meaning. But it is used, in this 

instance, as a man of the world has a right to use it, in its broader 

. sense to make it include that portion of our educational activity 

which does not tend directly to the evangelization of the world. 

| The condition of secular education in our Mission schools, as 
I see it, is what it never should have become and ought not to 
remain. Our procedure along educational lines I believe to be 
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fundamentally wrong, and I shall endeavor to show in general 
terms why I believeso. Particular instances will be avoided unless 
particular instances should be called for. 

This branch of our work is wrong in policy, because by its 
policy the Mission assumes a burden not its own. The education 
of the people of India is the burden of the British Government and 
of the people themselves, No failure on their part can ever shift 
that burden to make it rest upon any missionary organization. 

As seen from the view-point of our missionary propagan 
it puts last things first, and first things last. Not éducation, but 
evangelization, was put first in the great commission, and the in- 





-struction which was to follow was not to be of a secular but of a 


strictly religious nature. The lessons were not in Algebra, 
Geometry and foreign languages, but in the observance of the 
Christian mandates, It was so for the very best of reasons,—that 
“The tear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom.” Unless evan- 
gelization precedes education it will have an immeasurably greater 
task to perform after the world has been educated. Where has 
education contributed conspicuously to the progress of Christianity 
except where it has been given to a people already Christian ? Edu- 
cational institutions, the world over, are the eflect, not the cause 
of the spread of Christianity. Christianize a nation and they will 
educate themseives. Let a.Hindu be educated and there are two 
chances open to him. One is that he may become a Christian ; 
the other is that he may become more intrenched in his own 
religion, and the balance of probability in this country seems to be 
toward the latter. The same uncertainty as to the outcome of 
education must confront the missionary in every country where the 
heathen religion is of a deep philosophical nature. If there is not 
a revival of Hinduism in this country in the next twenty-five years 
it will not be because western education has not opened the way 
for it, nor because contact with the sturdy westerner is failing to 
ve the waytoit. Furthermore, if evangelization in any country 
is to wait for education, it must follow that the hzation of 
the world will be indefinitely delayed, while the phrase * The 
evangelization of the world in this generation ` | either an 
em ty emen or the embodiment in words of a preposterous 





The. enterprise is wrong also in practice. It uses up too 
much money and energy which ought not to be diverted from the 
work of evangelization. Thisis true not only in Assam, but it is 
Assam with which we are concerned just now. If we count only 
dollars and cents and compare the amount of money spent in some 
of our stations for educational work with that spent for direct 
emerit work the revelation is astonishing to say the least. 


in practice, however, is not to be 
in terms of uA. s c den 


and cents, but of missionary energy. When we 
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take out of the ministry men who have spent seven years in 
| and seminary, and assign them to positions which might 
be fil ed equally well by any high school graduates who are true 
Christians, but who, for reasons of their own, decline college and 
seminary training, we practice a piece of extravagance which is 
at once unreasonable and unnecessary. It cannot be sincerely 
stated that men qualified and willing to do this educational work 
are not to be found among the laity. The country has not been 
canvassed for such men unless the canvas has taken place within 
the ast three years. The — achievements of our modern 
college and high school uates at home make their qualification. 
unquestionable, while the regiments of such. young people who- 
havesigned the volunteer pledge proves the willingness and sincerity 
of some. 
| Even if such men were not available, if we develop our 
missions upon such a plan that as soon as the force in anv station 
becomes inadequate, the evangelistic work is the first to suffer 
neglect and the last to receive proper attention, because education 
or any other accessory exploits all the available energy, our practice 
is fundamentally wrong. Yet to consider the missionary money 
and energy which are used up in the mere accessories—including: 
the men buie are harnessed up at different times and places to- 
building operations, and to clerk work (such as falls to the lot of 
Secretary and treasurer), to medical and literary work, and most of 
all to education, including industrial education—is to see that the 
time and attention actually given to evangelistic work is appalling 
for its scantiness. The fact that we are willing to sacrifice a mission 
like that at Kohima in order to give two men to the educational. 
work at Jorhat is one of several instances which show that we 
have lost our moorings. The evangelization of the world as the 
great and glorious, the triumphant goal of our missionary activity 
_ is receding in the distance, and new ideals fill our horizon, while 
we drift into something like a universal education society with a 
teligious motive. The auxiliaries of missions are rapidly becoming 
the aim of missions. 
| The thing is meong in principle. I fear our sin of principle 
is greater than any A e or of policy. Is it possible, can 
it be true that in erable numbers we are educating the 
natives away from a life of even relative usefulness? We are 
accused of it. It is said that many who pass out from our schools 
refuse to return to their cultivating, and having no other employ- 
— ment become veritable loafers. I would not be responsible for the 
truth of that statement. [ have received it from Government officials 
who have shown themselves to be anything but unbiased in their- 
. attitude towards the work of Christian missions. But if it be true 
that many pupils get into the way of expecting a living apart from. 
- their own earning capacity, either by receiving free support, or by 
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iving stipends which they only parti 
esci cp ami aire 


bad. 

However that may be, we wrong a far greater number. who 
also have a right to hear the Gospel, but who cannot because of 
our educational operations. Provision has been made—perha 
not abundant—but the Lord has given men and money. to the 
cause. The wrong is that too large a portion of that provision has 
been diverted for another purpose. The fact that some of our 
tastes lie along educational lines does not justify the use of Mission _ 





funds in that way. : 
Another element of wrong in our principle is that sustained 
by our financial supporter ially the poorer of them, who 


never could secure an education for themselves nor can ever hope to 
provide for the education of their children. hagas 6 and they 
are many, give of their hard earned money for evange ization. To 
give it for secular education would be a mere travesty on charity. 
Wrong in policy, wrong in practice, wrong in principle. 
Yet this does not imply that there is nothing to be said on the other 
side. There is somewhat to argue on the other side, but | believe 
| the arguments in favor of secular education im Mission schools, if 
compared with the arguments against it, would seem very hazy 
in | 
The needs of our educational enterprise are two. In the 
first place it needs a corrective—such a corrective as “ Render unto 
Cæsar the things that are Caesar's, and unto God the things that 
are God's" Put each burden where it belongs and let it rest there. 
The Government of India, like any other intelligent Government, 
will always be willing to throw out some of its filthy luere in the 
form of * Grant-in-Aid," if by so doing it can secure American 
talent trained in American institutions and supported by American 
| salaries to carry on the work. From the € ment point of 
view it is a perfectly reasonable business adventure, but from the 
missionary view-point it may be a step in the wrong direction to 
P receive grant-in-aid. : . 
| Our first thought is to withdraw all energy and all financial 
sj ! from that educational activity which does not tend directly 
to the furtherance of the Gospel, but our lack of knowledge makes 
that impossible. All effort along lines of education for its own 
sake should be at once and forever abandoned by the missionary 
enterprise. As Dr. Barbour says, the educational condition in the 
East calls for a large Christian philanthropy, but it cannot be ex- 
pected that Mission funds will be used for this purpose. Let the 
cause of education in India and other like countries be espoused 
by American philanthropists, but let the work, in the main, be . 
carried on quite apart from missions. 
In the second place it needs a regulative principle. The 
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object for which we are organized ought to furnish such a principle, 
Le. the deme gence of the world. All educational effort by the 
- Mission ought to be made to contribute to this end. Like a minis- 
_tenal education society, we ought to make ample provision and 

special effort for the training of those committed to the Lord's 
work. For those not thus committed two extremes are to be 
avoided. The one extreme has just been noticed—that of offering 
education to the public at Mission expense. The other extreme 
isthat of making the conditions on which an education can be 
secured in Mission schools impossible or unattractive, and thus of 
cutting off our source of supply. We came near doing this three 
or four decades ago. We need a policy so thoroughly wrought out 
_asto be adapted to the needs of every station, and so carefully 
wed and so clearly defined as to leave no reasonable doubt 
with r to its bearing upon the work in any particular station. 

lf with due modesty I may be bud to diegui un 

educational propaganda for our Assam Mission, a plan which I 
believe would be vastly more economical and at the same time - 
turn more native workers into the field, it would be somewhat as 
as follows :— 

| 1. "We should have one well-appointed, well-equipped 
Assamese school graduated up to the highest practicable standard. 
This school, in the departments above upper primarv, should 
bea Theological Seminary in which pupils not committed to the 
Lord's work would not be permitted to study. The lower depart- 
ments should be accommodated to pupils of other languages and 
dialects, for, while English is impracticable for Asiatics in that so 
few of them can get it sufficiently well to make it an instrument 
for the acquisition of knowledge, even the hills peoples can get 
sufficient Assamese to make it a practical language and a useful 
source of information. 
S 2. No other Mission school in Assam, in the hills or in the 
plains, should be graded above upper primary. The whole and 
undivided time and attention of one missionary only should be 
given to each of these primary schools, and such missionaries should 
besought among the laity rather than among the clergy, though 
their standing in the Mission would not be necessarily different 
from that of the missionary clergyman. It should be expec 
‘then, that the best pupils in these prims schools would be selected 
and sent to the general Assamese school. 
E. I am not sure but this is in part the aim and plan of the Jorhat 
"School, but if so Jorhat will succeed only with the co-operation of 
the whole Mission body, and then only if we proceed according to 
‘some well-defined plan. I am more and more convinced that the 
missions for the peoples of the hills and the missions for the peoples 
of the plains cannot indefinitely remain organically one ai pi we 
find a unifying principle in an educational policy. 
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"HE Watchman of Boston in noticing the new combined 
magazine of the Missionary Union, the Home Mission 
Society and Publication Society, calls attention to the fact 

T sig Maoa dote not give a ya gt the dpi to the- 

issionary Union that to appear in the Missionary Magazine. 
We hardly see how that could be done without giving similar lists 
ofthe other societies. And yet it seems to us that in some way 
the donations of the month ought to be published, both for the 
information of the donors and the missionaries, |t sometimes 
happens that those gifts are overlooked at the Rooms, and are not 
sent out to the missionaries till attention is called to the fact. 
This, of course, is accidental and not intentional, but all the same 
it does happen. If no lists are published, it will be impossible, as 
a rule, to correct such oversights. Missionaries are expected to 
acknowledge these gifts, and when it is not done complaints are- 
apt to be made. This isalways unfortunate and sometimes results 
in the discontinuance of the gifts. 

. . Some years ago the Executive Committee were in the habit 
of publishing m the Missionary Magazine the gist of the proceedings 
of the Committee, but of late years this has not been done. 
Would it not be possible and advisable for the Committee to issue 
a monthly or even quarterly Bulletin giving the gist of the pro- 
ceedings of their meetings and a list of the donations received ? 
It might add a trifle to the home expenses, but if it increased the 
interest of contributors and added to the efficiency of the work, 
the slight addition to the expense would hardly be worth men- 
tioning. At any rate we venture to make the suggestion, 


"HE Story is Told of Adoniram Judson that when he was in 

K America on furlough he was announced to address a meeting. 
A great concourse of people gathered from great distances 

to hear him. Instead of a missionary address, he spoke 

for about fifteen minutes on “The Precious Saviour." When he 
was told that the people were greatly disappointed, he replied, 
' My business is to preach the Gospel of Christ, and when I can 
gek at all, I dare not trifle with my commission. When I looked 
upon those people to-day, and remembered where I should next meet 
them, how could I stand up and furnish food for vain curiosity, 
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tickle their fancy with amusing stories, however decently strung 
together on a thread of religion ? That is not what Christ meant 
by preaching the Gospel." 
Now, with all due deference to the great missionary, we 
cannot escape the conviction that he made a mistake on that 
occasion. It is true that the missionary's business is to “preach 
the Gospel.” No missionary ever did that more faithfully than the 
Apostle Paul. But via b and Barnabas returned from their 
first missionary journey it is said, “ And when they were come, and 
id gathered the church together, they rehearsed all that God had 
- done with them, and how he had opened the door of faith unto 
the Gentiles." That, it seems to us, is the chief business of a 
missionary when home on. furlough and is called on to address the 
churches, and especially when met for missionary purposes, One 
- of the things our secretaries urge upon missionaries going out on 
_ deputation work is, * Now don't preach. Let the pastors do the 
— preaching. You have a message for the churches tl they have 
not. Tell them what God is doing on your field. That is what 
they want to hear.” And that, we may add, is what they need to 
- hearto stir them up to greater zeal in supplying the men and money 
needed to carry on the work. | 
! And that suggests another thought. While it is true that 
the secretaries urge the missionaries to “rehearse” when doing 
deputation work, it is also true that those who prepare the anni- 
versary programmes, very often give them but scant time for 


1: 


“rehearsing.” If there is one complaint louder and more frequent 
than another at the anniversaries it is, “ Why don't they give more 
lime to the missionaries?" Well, we could suggest several reasons 
that might be given, but we forbear. 

t 


AHE Educational Problem is getting more and more complicated 
^7 and perplexing. The “unrest” that has prevailed in India 
-= for the past few years is said to be the result of the western 
education that Britain has given a portion of the people. The 
aising of the standard of secondary school fees and the un- 
-precedented number of failures in recent matriculation examinations, 
are said by some to be indications of an effort on the part of 
Government to curtail the progress of education. And vet there 
i*a proposition before the Imperial Council to make primary 
education free and compulsory. Of course, the object of this is to 
make education more genefal, if not universal, and in this the 
effort has our most hearty sympathy, for we hold that knowledge 
And culture are better than ignorance and superstition. But we 
“Se certain difficulties in the way which we would be glad to have 
removed before we can give the movement our hearty approval. 


E 
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In the first place, it is a question whether the Government 
is in a position to incur the enormous additional expense that free 
primary education would involve especially if it were to be made 
compulsory. It would probably mean additional taxation and that 
is high enough already But even if that could be overcome, 
would it not be wiser to improve the present system of primary 
education by providing a better class of teachers, more suitable 
buildings and more of them, and making it so attractive and pro- 
fitable that parents. would be only too glad to pay the trifle that 
is demanded as fees? In the second place, it is a question whether 
in a country like this free education would add anvthing to its 
value in the eyes of the people. We find that a booklet or tract 
given away is not nearly so likely to be read and appreciated as 
one which is bought and paid for, even at a nominal price, And 
if the education were made compulsory, multitudes would think 
that it was some trick of Government and would resent it as they 
do plague inoculation. If primary education becomes free and 
compulsory, it will follow that Mission primary schools must also 
be free or be closed. The former would involve a very consider- 
able increase in Mission appropriations, and in the latter case some 
other means would have to be provided for the religious training 
of the children. 

There are some missionaries who are strongly averse to 
Mission schools having any connection whatever with Government. 
They claim that Mission schools are primarly for the propagation 
of Christianity and the education of Christian pupils. For that 
reason they are opposed to State aid or State control in any form. 
On the other hand, if that were the case with Mission schools, and 
if Hindu and Mohamedan schools withdrew from Government 
control for the same reason, it might follow that Government 
would have to insist on supervision and, to a certain extent, 
control. In France the bishops say that “the teaching in Govern- 
ment schools is hostile to religion,” and the Government say that 
“the teaching in clerically-managed schools is hostile to the 
republic.” That might be the case in India. 

It seems to us that in spite of the perplexities and annoy- 
ances to which missionaries are subjected by reason of their 
connection with Government in educational work, it would be 
decidedly unwise to sever that connection in the present condi- 
tion of the educational problem. Mission schools and colleges 
constitute a very considerable part of the educational institutions 
of India, and for that reason the missionaries have a considerable 
influence in determining the character of the education imparted in 
Government as well as Mission schools. To throw that influence 
away for the sake of ridding ourselves of some annoyances, would 
be decidedly unwise. Besides, it is absolutely impossible to wholly 
separate from Government either in our educational or any other - 
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part of our work. To say that we will accept Government recogni- 
tion and inspection, but not Government grants, is inconsistent. 
Government inspection is Government Mesi epe A mon 
grant is simply an additional grant-in-aid. It seems to us, therefore, 
that co-operation with Government in secular education, with the 
privilege of imparting all the religious instruction we can, is the 
wisest and best course for missions. 


(HE Dalai Llama's flightto India is significant, At first sight 
^ it is simply a political movement, but we are inclined to 
think that it will have a far greater significance than that. 
Since the establishment at Lhasa in A. D. 617, very few Europeans 
have been permitted to enter Tibet, and still fewer have reached 
Lhasa. The first of these was a missionary named Oderic in the 
year 1230. A Jesuit missionary named Antonio Andrada started 
from Agra and went through Tibet to China in 1624. In 1852 two 
French missionaries, Huc and Gavet arrived in Han but were 
soon after compelled to return to Europe by the Chinese. Since 
then Tibet has been a “forbidden land” to the missionaries and 
Europeans generally —— ad 
Ihe position of the Grand Llamas is said to be very similar 
- to the Popes of Rome, and although the religion of the Tibetans is 
Buddhist, there is said to be a striking resemblance between some 
of the tenets and those of Roman Catholics. So that it seems as 
_ if the missionaries had left some impression on the Tibetans, We 
do not profess to have prophetic insight, vet we venture to predict, 
- er at least to hope that the present visit of the Llama to India to 
secure the intercessions of Britain with China on behalf of the 
Tibetans, will result in a treaty that will secure the opening up of 
Tibet to the rest of the ond. including the missionaries of Jesus 
Christ. This might have been secured after Col. Younghusband's 
expedition if Britain had been a little more assertive. When Tibet 
is open, the whole world will be open to the ambassadors of Christ. 
“May his Church get ready to enter in and possess the hitherto 
forbidden land. 






G University of Madras at a late meeting of the Senate so 
- modified the results of the late matriculation examination as 
— . toincrease the number of passes by some 500. This raises 
- the number of successful candidates to 17 per cent. The original 
-Inotion was simply that these additional successful candidates should 
be regarded as matriculates for the purpose of pursuing collegiate 
“Studies, but it was amended so that they should be registered as 
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matriculates whether they entered college or not. This, it seems 
to us, is fair. If the students were qualified to enter college as 
matriculates there seems to be no good reason why they should not 
be declared matriculates for the se of entering Government 
service or any other purpose whatever. Either these students 
passed the examination or they did not. If they did, they were 
entitled to their certificates, and if they did not, we see no reason 
why any of them should have been “considered to have passed ” 
for any purpose whatever. We have very sincere sympathy 
with the boys who failed, but we also have a jealous regard for the 
reputation of the University. 


zx i 


@HE Series of Meetings that are now in progress in the interests 
of the Laymen's Movement in the United States, is to end 
in a National Missionary Congress in Chicago, May 3-6. This 
will, doubtless, be the greatest missionary meeting ever held on the 
continent of America. It will, of course, be interdenominational. 
There is no hall in Chicago, or the country for that matter, that 
will be able to hold all that will want to attend. Hence admission 
will be by ticket. Baptists are to have 330 delegates and the 
admission fee, including a copy of report, is to be $5. Think of 
having to pay FIVE DOLLARS to get into a missionary meeting ! 
This of itself might not be a very striking proof of the interest men 
feel in missions, but when we remember that these men are pour- 
ing out their money for this object as never before, we are 
persuaded that interest in foreign missions is on the ascendant 
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A false perspective spoils” pictures 
—and lives. tama 


, Fight or fall; if you are not attack- 
ing Satan, he is laving for you. 


Rotation ini office with a view to 
.* distributing the honors" is often an 


p expensive merry-go-round. 
= 


kinds of love, as 

PE. "kinds is of li light, 

And every kind of love makes a 
glory in the night. 

There is love that stirs the heart, and 
love that gives it rest, 

But the love that leads life upward 
is the noblest and the best. 

—Hewry van Dyre. 


of the Baptist Mis- 
erence held at Bassein, 


amou to $72,929, or more than 
Pok each man, woman and child 


whose name appears on the church 
rolls of the native churches. If the 
Baptists of the North gave with cor- 
responding liberality in comparison 
with their ability our missionary trea- 





suries would be ng. 
— Standard. 
UE 
So much em is placed upon 


the scientific spirit in these days that 
it is worth while to consider what it ts. 
Klein defines it as “an unconditional 
desire for the truth, an incorruptible 
judgment, a delight in logical thinking, 
thoroughness, and the willingness to 
go slow." Too many in these —— 
concerve the scientific spirit as exp 

sed in the words: “I do not | 
where ] am going, follow me.' 


To gain money without labor is te 
rob those who have labored for it. 


Be not anxious for that consistency 
which says to-day what met yon said yes- 
terday. Increased knowledge is ever 
attended by change of opinion. 


Time is 
Too Slow for those who Wart, 
Too Swift for those who Fear, 
Too Long for those who Grieve, 
Too Short for those who Rejoice ; 
But for those who Love 
Time 1s not! 
—Hewnry van Dwvkk. 


. Possible Boarder—** Ah, that was a 
ripping dinner, and if that was a fair 
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sample of your meals, | should like to 
come to terms." 

Scotch Farmer—" Before we gang 
any further, was that a fair sample o 
yer appetite. "— Western Recorder, 


LIKE THE Missioxakv's FvRLOUGH. 
" Dorothy,” asked her-aunt one day, 
= Ves, ma like to em to school ?'"' 
3 replied dutiful Do- 
ipe age the 


best hesitation. 
s “I going and I like back. 
It is staying there between times that 


sticks me.” 
tum 


A NoBLE UTTERANCE. 
Recall the twenty-one years, give 
me back all its experience, give me its 
give me its standings in 
the face of death, give it me surround- 


ed with sa with and clubs. 

ive it me n, with spears 

" about me, with the club knock- 

Wi Tes to the ! l give it me back, 
and | will still be your missionary. 


—James CHALMERS. 


And so for me there i is no sting to 
death, 
And so for me the grave has lost 


its victory ; 
It is but crossing, with a bated 
breath 


And white set face, a little strip 
of sea, 
To find the loved ones waiting on 
the shore, 


More beautiful, more precious than 
before 
—EtLA WHEELER WILCOX. 
=. 
Just ro CooL vov OFF SOME 


ArniL Day. 
John D. Rockefeller steed: in his 


automobile over twenty miles of 
'-covered on =. yesterday 


es o 


venue. 


EXCHANGES AND REVIEWS 


The trip, which started from Mr. 
ockefeller's country home at Pocan- 
tico. Hills, near Ta , was a difi- 
cult one, the roads in several places 
proving almost L iDatUME bonta of 

vy snowdrifts, 

At times the big touring car was 

buried axle-deep in the snow, and more 
than once the machine came to a dead 
stop, and it looked as if Mr. Rockefeller 
would have to out and push or 
ee the i of reaching New 

ork 


Mr. Rockefeller’ sf a, ae n 
was pened vincla w 
for duty at peg ocantico Hills 
eileas af 80'clock yesterday morning 
and was told that Mr. Rockefeller in- 
tended to go to New York in the touring 
car. The chauffeur considered it almost 
impossible to reach New Vork in an au- 
tomobile, knowing that the roads were 
A going for anything except a sleigh, 
rt resembling a dash to 
the the bars ole rather than a journey 
to church. 


It took nearly four hours to get to 
Fifth Avenue and Mr. Rockefeller was 
twenty minutes late at the service. He 
Med everybody that he had enjoyed the 

ce immensely and would not 
mind oing through it again. 

course, it was pretty bad going 
in places, " he said, “for some of the 
snowdrifts we encountered were for- 
midable, but a man who has 


golf as much as | does not mi tid: 
ling a few such obstacles." 
—Nem Vork Times. 


Glad news comes from many parts of 
Africa. iopia is stretching out her 
hands. At Kessumu, in Eastern Africa, 
the natives have built a house which 
they call a “reading place," and have 
sent to the missionaries at Maseno 
asking for a Christian teacher. 

At Maseno a new church has been 
built. One chief made himself respon- 
sible for the stones, another for the 
grass Lor the roof and another for the 


At Humbo, a village in Africa, a horn 
is blown every morning at daybreak. 
The e assemble in the king's 
house for ing the Bible read, prayer 
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and praise. m am called possessions. There is no iron 
United States ee ance necessity that it should be so, but the 

« generall T EE M facts of experience show that many a 
corsi 1— Western Msciodoy. man starves amid luxurious surround- 
ings. No, we mean by selí-enrich- 

on ment eo ee renee 


ess ney all that is strong and = 
CEN and pure, and to-day 
_ Thirty years ago Uganda isle a iol om te - such soul- -growth are 
heal state where cruelty reigned simply eine. Books, magazines, 
soa To-day 360,000 of gs: = papers, are multiplied, and the great 
cm more than one-half of its ge of all lands and ages may 
Ets : Lade d | procured by any earnest student. 
D and Ashantiland were 
x These are the da of Evangelism. 
fal of bl and murder: „To-day Never was there ko inh m 


effort The Evangelization di 
as now. ization 
has ated even their gl De ae the World in this generation is a potent 


| red wae, E tchword that lis the Church 
E Witeiosery Review of the World. "EEN a MOL Churc sedes 


of a grander period. The stie of the 

ns peara the outburst of the Re- 

bores z ormation, did not equal the throb and 
PROGRESS IN AFRICA. thrill of the life of the world to-day. 

. Africa is no longer the * Dark Conti- - In India the effects of a contact 


nent, " Er it has 2.470 missionaries, With Western civilization, added to the 
assisted by Kol). cutive Christian preaching of the Gospel, have created 
workers. la = discontent with present conditions. 
rshi pi: LPs so far, any antagonism to 
ritish rule has been confined to a 
sed districts, but if all India's tribes 
could be fused by one sentiment into 
a nation, the present sovereignty would 
quickly give place to some form of 
native rule. Meanwhile the caste 
system prevents unity, and is a bar to 
| But when we go farther 
Last, the qu of China arrests 
attention. The land pulsates with a 
new energy. Meses. is the law of 
the hour. constitutional government 
was adopted last year, and through all 
the mighty millions a new purpose and 
hope have arisen. Old, obsolete meth- 
-— iiis and of living have 
silentl completely discarded, 
Every MissioNARY = Orrimist. ond a se an a ts RE i 
Way Nor? forget the past, and aim at newer and 
Our OPPORTUNITY. better things. Scarcely any more 
significant change can be imagined 
lt is good to be alive. Life has than that which is quietly but surely 
‘such splendid ibilities for self-en- taking place in what is apace in 
fichment, and for beneficence, that one numbers and oe forces t 
ly imagine anything better. empire on cart 
B ly imagi we don't mean the In South America the darkness of 
accumulation of anything material, for Roman Catholicism is 
when it j that a man's real by the lances of Gospel light The The 
wealth is in inverse ratio to his so- various republics are reta peaceably 
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and core t is splendid t be free. 
So the wide -world over qu of 
eu- 





‘of man as man are 
The pert decade wee the twentieth 
century wit greater changes 
than all the decades of the last. In 
all this as a denomination we unfeign- 
in t eda ee tae 
ant | liberty ubmaaer 
Milton, Williams, John Clifford, 
and a host of like-minded men, have 
! for and suffered for the rights 
i the sanksi These are now 
Beye et d. Toagreat extent 
s liberties are due to Baptist 
teaching. i aar historians this is 
But victories 
should in be the clue to further 
triumphs. Ti» the free spirit of our 
times we find our opportunity. In 
these southern lands ésp y is our 
opportunity all we could Op- 
pneum, means r Sale May 
we sar tied and accept the 
responsibility. So o we return to our 


of our splendid 

opportunities it is good to be alive, and 
alive in the great free Common- 
wealth of the South to-day. We 
would only add that life's crown ts 


found in self-forgetting service. 
—Southern Baptist. 


TX 
Tur CHANGING SENTIMENT. 


Sydney Smith sneered at the any 

of missions as ‘‘apostates of 
the anvil and the loom ;"" he put Carey 
and his class in the pillory and then 
shot at them the arrows of a pitiless 
mockery and ridicule. To-day, the 
Church and the world as well do hom- 


EXCHANGES AND REVIEWS 


age to the names and memories af the 
humble working men who left their 
Er serpens 

's forge, and s 
fold, as the primitive disciples forsook 
their ships and nets and tax-bench to 
undertake the world's evangelization. 
Verily, the apostates of the anvil and 
the loom have become a of a new 


ydney Smith himself rather is in 
= . When God — the 

revolutions, 
ath pe he gry hee handles 
ape! a no small cards but of scor- 
joa —-Missionary Review of the 








A CENTURY ok PROGRESS IN 
MISSIONS. | 


The story of a century of foreign 
missionary achievement should thrill 
us with enthusiasm for the tasks which 
are yet before us: 

18to 

Nearly every country in Asia and 
Africa was closed to the Gospel. 

The Church did not believein foreign 
missions. 

There were 
(Christians m 

Only one hundred ferc mission- 
aries had been sent out. 


sixty-five languages. 
Only a few ap cm of dollars were 
given yearly for foreign missions. 
There were no 


There were no mission hospitals or 





istry. 
Missionary 

in American and British colleges. 
There were no unmarried women 

missionaries, and no organized work 


work was not recognized 


1910 
Practically every nation in the world 
is open to missionaries. 
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Ali evangelical churches are inter- 
ested in missions. To speak agaist 
missions. is counted a disgrace, and a 
sign of ignorance. — 

“More than two million Protestant 
Christians have been gathered in 
heathen lands—besides all who have 
died in the faith. — 

There are nearly twenty-two 
thousand foreign missionaries in the 
world. 

‘The Bible has been translated into 
about five hundred languages and 
dialects. 


Total foreign mi y contribu- 
tions amount to nearly $2 5,000,000 


annually. 

Thoi of medical missionaries 
in the heathen lands treat three million 
patients a year. 

There are 400 mission hospitals and 
over Soo orphanages and asylums in 
foreign lands, operated by missionaries. 

There are over six thousand unmar- 
ried women missionaries to heathen 
women and children. 

There are about  ninety-three 
thousand native pastors, evangelists, 
etc., working among their own people. 

There are nearly 30,000 schools and 
colleges conducted by Protestant mis- 
sionaries in foreign lands. 

There are over 160 publishing houses 
and mission presses, and 400 Chris- 
tian periodicals are published on the 
mission fields. 

‘Thousands of college students are on 
the mission field, and thousands are 
preparing to go. 

And yet to-day one billion people 
are still ignorant of the Gospel of Jesus, 
the Christ, the Son of God and Saviour 
of the world.—Missionary Review of 
the World. 


sen 
` Space permits only the merest out- 
line of a most interesting article in the 
Missionary Review of the World, by 
Belle M. Brain :— 
Tur CHRISTIAN PROGRESS OF THE 
WORLD IN 1909. 


. The past year has been crowded 
with events oí unusual importance in 


185 


the progress of the Kingdom of God, 
at home and decia, brio 


were distinctively missionary in char- 
acter; others were political, yet had 
such important relation to the growth 
of the Kingdom that they cannot be 
omitted from a missionary review of 
the year. The great national awaken- 
ings of Asiatic peoples, beginning in 
Japan and spreading to China, India, 
Turkey and Persia, are resulting in 


itical z vals which not only pro- 
Pundly affect the history of the world, 


but greatly increase the nity 
for aggressive Christian work. The 
hand of God is undoubtedly in these 
new forces that are so strangely mov- 
ing the world. | 


tES 
SucGEsTIVE PARAGRAPH HEADINGS. 


Sunshine and Shadow in Africa. 

New Forces in Old China. 

The Year of Jubilee in Japan. 

A Year of Blessing in Korea. 

The Spirit of Independence in 
India. 

The Turmoil in Te 

The New Regime in Persia. 

‘The Struggles in South America. 

Uncertain Reforms in Russia. 

The Zionist Movement of the Jews. 
| s in International Reforms. 
The Year in Home Missionary 

Work. 
The Missionary Uprising im 
America. 


Wo CAN BE A PESSIMIST AND 

a MISSIONARY 7 
The missionary Department of the 
American Baptist Publication Society 
was recently enabled, by the generosity 
of one of America’s wise business men, 

to put three new colportage 
into New Mexico. These wagons are 
now fairly started in their good work, 
and are giving a very į account of 
in New Mexico, and sixty-one in all, 
scattered all over the country, every 
one of which is a center of spiritual 
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influence going about in and 
destitute parts of our broad land. Not 
only that, but as they move from place 
to place, they leave behind them, by 


that their value is m permanent, 
and the rich fruitage is often found 
after many days. —— ¢ 


results of his work, 
and so convinced of the great value of 
this method of missionary work, that 
he has just sent in a check to build and 
equip four more new wagons for other 


sumes, relying upon the people of the 
denomination to supply the sinews of 
war to carry on this campaign of 
peace.— errire. 


tex 
THE REASON FOR IT ALL. 


A HALF-CENTURY or PRAYER, WITH 
SiGNs FOLLOWING. 


In November, 1858, a little over fifty 
years ago, a notable call to united 
praver in 


it led to the setting apart of the first 
week of January, of the following year, 
of amore general and comprehensive 
of 
1 in January is 

throughout Christendom, the subjects 
Of those who sent forth this call to 
prayer, only one or two survive: but it 
sowing of faith. The Hearer of Praver, 
who inspired the invitation, has crowned 


impression on the Church at larg 

for that ourpose; and though | vi 
modified in observance by the adoption 
programme, the annual *' Week 
Prayer " still | 

or each day being recomn by 
the Evangelical Alliance. 

would be impossible to measure, or 
even gather up, the fruit of this seed- 
it with blessing. 

cordial res 


It everywhere met a 
; it i 


EXCHANGES AND REVIE WS 


new concert of supplication began to 
be observed, not im nation has re- 
mained untouched in its religious life 
and history; the whole face of the world 
has been , f not its heart. A 
half-century ago, China and Man. 
churia, Japan and Korea, T urkey and 
Arabia, and even the vast continent of 
Africa, were sleeping—hermit nations, 
locked in the cell od dil seclusion and 
exclusion, Central Asia was Compara- 
tively unexplored, as was Central 
Africa. [n many lands, Satan's lo 
occupation was undisputed and his 
empire unmolested. Papal countries 
were as intolerant as Pagan; Italy and 
Spa imprisoned a man for daring to 
sell a Bible, or preach the G 
France was practically infidel, and 
-ermany permeated with rationalism: 
and, over a large part of the mission ` 
held, the doors were shut and locked 
by a more or less rigid exclusion and 
caste system. Now the changes, on 
every side, are so remarkable and so 
radical that, to one who should sudden! y 
come out of this middle period of the 
century, or wake Pon another 
Rip Van Winkle sleep, the world 
izable. He who 
holds the keys of the two-leaved gates 
has been unlocking them, opening up 
all lands to the Mes: of the Cross. 
Even in the Eternal City, where, a 
f-century ago, a visitor had to 
leave his Bible outside the walls, there 
are Pi ant chapels by the score, 
and a free circulation of the Scriptures, 


tee . 
A CHALLENGE. 


We risk successful challenge from 
any quarter of the statement now de- 
liberately made from a half-century of 
the study of modern missions : 

From the Day of Pentecost, there 
has n not one great spiritual 
awakening in any land which has not 

egun in a union of rayer, anug 

among two or t ree; no suc 

dund, ard movement has con- 
tinued after such prayer-meetings have 
declined ; and it is in exact proportion 
to the maintenance of such joint. and 
lieving supplication and Intercession 
that the Word of the Lord in any land 
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or locality has had free course and 
been glorified. 


This being so, the duty and privi- 
pr of un who yearn for a world's 
y evangelization is rently 
ear. Beside and beyond all other 
forms of activity, however useful and 
help ul, such as the informing of dis- 
ciples, the supplying of men and 
means, the appeal for a ani conse- 
cration of person and one 
supreme need confronts agir e de- 
mand for unrted, intelligent, believing 
prayer. Here ts the greater than 
Archimede's lever to move the world, 
The pivat and fulcrum are supplied, 
"the point outside" for which he 
longed to rest the lever—the promise 
of an unchanging God. The power 
i$ supplied wherewith to move the lever 
—nothing less than omnipotence itself. 
The proof is at hand that God is the 
living, all-powerful worker, in the 
moral miracles already wrought. 
= , indeed, that the Church of 
should need any further incentive 
: td supplication. Here is at once 
the easiest and the hardest way to 
success—easiest because it is by abso- 
lute dependence upon God, content to 
have his strengt fected in our 
weakness ; and for that very reason 
hardest, because there is nothing to 
which we are so prone as to trust in 
ourselves, and nothing to which we are 
so averse as to hang in absolute n 
lessness upon God's power and 
We like to act, but we do not like 
ask; it humors our pride to etic be 
thing that looks big; but it is only 
when pride bows in humility, and the 
a -of self-confidence is mrflected 
into the “ me " of simple dependence 
(Galatians 2: 20) that in any work 
for God the highest achievement is 
possible. | 
The work of missions is pre-emi- 
nently “our Father's business." It 
must be transacted under our Father's 
constant guidance, by A ar help, his 
strength, and so for lory, And 
nothing will bring us and. help us in 
the right attitude like the habit of 
believing prayer, which is the one sure 
sign that we are “workers together 
with God."—Misstonary Review of 
the World. 


185 


Orivw PROHIBITED IN THE 
PHILIPPINES. 


The spectacle of a nation renoun- 


cing a revenue on moral grounds ` 
has been before the. Eastern world for 
more than a year. The American 


Goeecinbent has prohibited absolutely 
the traffic in opium in the Philippine 
Islands, and made its use in any form 
a crime, and the possession of it by 
any person a crime. At the same 
Weg the medical use is safeguarded 
by stringent laws that do not allow in- 
'in the drug. This prohibi- 
tion of opium has now been in force 
‘enough to make it interesting to 
our readers to know some of the results. 
Inquiry from reliable sources shows 
that the law is enforced, that prohibi- 
tion is absolute, and that American 
officials in the Philippine Islands have 
succeeded in largely stamping out the 
habit, and they are determined to pre- 
vent opium entering the Islands by 
smuggling. 
So it can be said without fear of 
contradiction that the opium traffic in 
ine Philippine Islands been sup- 
ressed, or, at least, is classed as extra 
| and is on a par with dealing 
in illicit firearms. That such results 
have been obtained is cause for con- 
atulation to the United States 
vernment, Would that the British 
Government took a similar stand with 
reference to the opium traffic, but in 
India Government has the monopoly 
of its manufacture. It will have first 
to rid itself of being accomplice in the 
fact before it can make the traffic 
illegal.—/]ndian Witness. 





= 

CHINA'S FIGHT ror FREEDOM. 

In mous issues we have given to 
RR tek account of ged 
China has had in crushing the opium 
trafic in her large provinces. The 
heroic efforts of the Chinese Govern- 
ment have appealed to the British re- 
presentatives in that land. Sir Alex- 
ander Hosie's favorable statement 
has been sup nted by one from 
Mr. Max Muller, ‘Councillor to the 
Legation. According to Mr. Max 
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Muller's t the suppression of 
Poppy culture has already been practi- 
ally accomplished in six Provinces. 
In no fewer than NINE other Provinces 
orders have been issued for its total 
cessation in the course of this year rg10. 
Another has fixed 1gi1 as the limit, 
and in another the poppy has scarcely 
ever been grown, Only with regard 
mete out of the eighteen Provinces 
are the reports " very unsatisfactory,” 
but in that Provize ( Hupei) “Tittle 
Poppy is actually grown, "he opium 
consumed being imported from the 
neighboring Provinces. Mr. Muller 
concludes his report thus: * Distinct 


pr sss has been made. It is most 
cae rked in the Provinces where cultiva- 
tion was definitely prohibited, and we 
are justified in. looki forward to 
similiar results in the other Provinces 
where it has now been forbidden. By 
the end of igro I cannot help feeling 
that we -shall find that China has 
more than fulfilled her share of the 
bargain.’ * i 


“ What is Britain. doin rT asks the 
Missionary Record of the United Free 


Church of Scotland, and then proces ce 
to give a statement of the Master of 
Elibank which we have not noticed 
among news telegra ] to India. 
“ Both the Foreign and India Offices 
have so far shown themselves averse 
to any shortening of the time limit. 
They are painfully disregardful of the 
“moral indefensibility' of the opium 
traffic, and lay stress upon monetary 
a Under Serene tor a But 
t nder-Secreta or India, the 
Master of Elibank in reply to a depu- 
tation: at. Edinburgh in December, 
made the following important state- 
ment: "Let me here emphasize the 
fact that the ten years’ limit does not 
necessarily prevent the Chinese Go- 
vernment from ante-dating the time 
within which the production of opium 
in China is to cease; and the trade in 
foreign opium, under the arrangement 
with Great Britain, will correspo 

ingly cease." If this statement indi- 
cates the settled policy of the British 
Government and an authoritative com- 


CS LA = 
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munication to that effect is made at 
Pekin, it will be a great incentive and 
encouragement nn. to effect her 
complete and im iate emancipation 
from the opium curse. And when her 
emancipation comes, the credit will be 
wholly her own, and to the British 
Government will accrue only whatever 
credit may be derived from a tardy and 
reluctant acquiescence in the loss of 
some ill-gotten revenue. — Bombay 
Guardian. 


= 


CASTE xo [ONCERN OF THE 


SCHOOL ' 


When we choose, it is remarkable 
what we can see. Miss Noble, other- 
wise known as Sister Nivedita, has an 
ideal view concerning India which is 
far from the actual situation. While 

ublicists in all directions are bemoan- 
ing the folly of caste prejudices and 
their hurtful effect upon the body po- 
linc, she boldly speaks a good word 
for n. In the current Hindustan 
Review we read this remarkable opinion 
concerning caste : 

"With the exception of the word 
magnetism, there is probably no single 
term so vaguely used as (Caste. 
Taking this, however, as referring to 
a series of social groups, each thorough- 
ly marked off from all others, and 
united within itself by equality of 
rank, custom and ation, we shall 
quickly see that this institution ts 
capable af proving rather favorable 
than the reverse to solidarity. of the 
public life. All over India to-day, as 
of old in Babylon or Thebes, or 
Periclean Athens, the communal in- 
tercourse of streets and river-sides 
stands out in bold contrast against the 
cloisterlike privacy of the home. This 
is partly due to climate, and partly to 
the persistence, in this one country, of 
conceptions and associations which 
appear to us as classical. In this 
communal unity, there is no demand 
for social uniformity. Such matters, 
concerning only the —— rsot 
life, are relegated to the sphere of the 
family, and the care of women and 
priests. Caste is no concern of the 
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school, the oss ghat, or the town. 
On this side, indeed, the word connotes 
little more than a rigid form of g 

breeding. It defines the ground on 
which no outsider may intrude, To 
regard it as a barrier to co-operation 
would be about as relevant as to view 
ina similar light the fact that we may 
not ask a European woman her age. 
How absurd would be the statement 
that the rule of etiquette was any 
obstacle to united action! Granted 
that in eating and wiving a man con- 
soris with. his own, he may do what 
he chooses, and go where he will, in 
all other concerns of his life...... These 
facts, indeed, are so obvious to the eye 
that views them with the necessary 
breadth, that it is difficult to see how 


any other impression ever gained 
currency. 
Seis 
REALLY ! 


sister Nivedita is a veritable idealist. 
But when one looks at the real facts 
one is quickly disillusionized. Dr. 
Mukerji, in ‘A dying Race," says, 
‘As Hindus, we can meet together but 
very seldom, our caste system is an 
insuperable bar. This is a very 
different picture to that presented in 
the sentence, ‘he may do what he 
chooses, and go where he will, of 
Sister Nivedita. Dr Mukerji qualifies 
his statement a little later on in his 
ome S EA but the qualification is, if 
anvthing, a strengthemng of his 

vious statement. Hesays: “There 
1s of course ‘no bar to Hindus meeting, 
solong as the ‘itars '—the others,— 
keep their distance. As a matter of 
fact we do meet in a sort of way during 
'pujahs, *'kathas, and on similar 
oeccasions........ but the terms on which 
we meet can scarcely be called very 
encouraging to the ‘low castes.’ 
‘Hari or Dom- Bot Hindus—and a 
one wil be hunted out of a. Pujadalan, 
with equally little ceremony and 
equally little hesitation. If anything, 
the dog will get off the more cheaply 
than the other two as they are supposed 
to know better. —/ndran. Witness. 


WHAT DIFFERENCE DOES IT MAER” 


| remember going toa revival meet- 
ing when | was a d and hearing the 
speaker tell this incident : There was 
ima certam village a very mean man 
who sold wood to his neighbors, and 
always took advantage of them by 
cutting his logs a few inches under 
the required four feet. One day the 
report was circulated that ^ the 
wood-chopper had been converted. 
Nobody believed the r . for they 
all declared that he was beyond being 
reached, One man, however, slippid 
juietly out of the grocery store where 
ibo “conversion " was being discussed 
and soon came running back in ex- 
citement and shouted: ‘‘It's so! He 
has been!" They all asked: “How 
do you know?" “Why, I have been 
over and measured the wood that he 
cut yesterday. It ts good four feet 


- That testimony convinced the crowd. 
—R. M. Joxzs. 


AFTER SuNSET IN AMERICA. 


Seen the new comet? It is visible 
to the naked eye just after sunset about 
ten degrees right above the p 
where the sun disappeared. It looks 
like a bright crack in the sky, straight 
up and down. It is known as Comet 
A 1910, and has not yet been identified 
with any before seen. It is apparently 
a new visitor from the vast regions of 
De and should not be confused with 
Halley's comet, which is now visible 
through telescopes, but will not be 
seen by the naked eye until May. ~+ 


= 
HarLLgv' s Comet COMING. 


Halley's comet, last seen by astro- 
nomers seventy-five years ago, is true 
to its tryst. Of all the objects of its 
nature it is by far the most interesting, 
for more often than any other it has 
come in splendor and magnificence, 
and of all those whose paces have been 
limed, it was the first. It was the 
emancipatar of comets and raised them 
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from the class of mere aimless — 
ers th space to orderly members 
of the system, and robbed them 


of the terrors with which superstiti 

and ignorance have invested them from 
time immemorial, Thus writes a 
contributor to the Boston Transcript : 

Three times since its orbit was 
calculated by the great Halley, has 
it made its round and with : 
appearance it has testified to the 
marvelous accuracy of the computations 
that trace it through its three-quarters 
wf a century of absence and its ten 
billion miles of travel. Since last seen 
in 1835 it has been out a few hundred 
millions of miles beyond the path of 
Neptune, itself distant nearly three 
billions of miles from the sun, and is 
now returning in orderly fashion to 
pay obeisance to the ruler and director 
of the solar system. lt is returning 
according to a time-table that has been 
computed for it by diligent astro- 
nomers, and so nearly as may be 
judged from a single observation, it 1s 
true to its appointment, and what is 
more interesting still the coming year 
is likely to supply what this generation 
has needed, a brilliant comet. None 
of the children and comparatively few 
of those of middle life have seen a 
great comet, but if Halley's shall prove 
to be as true to its reputation as it is 
to its orbit, the world will be glad that 
it has waited. 

A number of events of history are 
related to it in a striking way. Th 
sword that, hanging over Rome, por- 
tended the death of Agrippa, eleven 
years before the Christian era, was an 
early appearance of Halley's comet. 
At its next return in A. D. 65, a sign 
was seen over Jerusalem at the begin- 
ning of the war on the Holy City that 
is commemorated on the arch of Titus 
at Rome, where the sacking of the 
place, the looting of its treasures and 
the desecration of its temple, whose 
seven-branched candlestick was borne 
away, are graphically shown. When 
Aetius gave desperate battle and defeat 
to Attila at Chalons, it was under the 
encouragement of the sign of battle, 
but astronomers dispose of the senti- 
mental by claiming for the sign the 
return in A. D. 451 of the same object. 


EXCHANGES AND REVIEWS 


The Bayeux tapestry, that wonderful 
work of a loving queen, represents the 
great comet of 1066, which [i i on 
to vi y the conqueror, William of 
Normandy. It was a magmnificeni 
object, equaling the full moon in bril- 
liancy, while its train, small at first, in- 
creased to amazing length. |n the 
tapestry a group of citizens, workmen 


and apprentices appare mily from the 
simplicity of their clothing, stand in a 
court prot by walls of stone with 
roofings of tile. All the men are point- 
ing to the “ Istimirant Stella," as it is 
nominated in the mscription. It is a 
conventional comet, with head of the 
Circular saw pattern, a sun surrounded 
by lambent rays, and a tail terminating 
in flammules. The technique of the 
work makes it a bit difficult todetermine 
whether the members of the group are 
affrighted by the star or are having a 
lesson in astronomy from onc who seems 
to be their leader. At all events the 
comet is strongly set forth, and must 
have been one of the notable occur- 
rences of the times. In 1223 Xt was 
the precursor of the death of Philip 
Augustus of France. 

In the year 1066 it presented a 
frightful aspect, exhibiting an immense 
curved tail in the form of a scythe. In 
1456 its appearance spread consterna- 
tion throughout Europe. It was seen 
in 1531 and again in 1607. These 
were some of the facts that Halley had 
deduced and from a comparison of 
them all he ventured on the bold pre- 
diction that the comet would reappear 
about the close of 1758 or the beginning 
of 1759. ‘ This," said Mitchell, “was 
certainly the most extraordinary pre- 
diction ever made, and the distinguish- 
ed phi r, knowing that he could 
not live to witness the verification of 
his prophetic announcement, expresses 
the hope that when the comet shall 
return, true to his computed period, 
posterity will do him the justice to 
remember that this first prediction wass 
made by an Englishman. In the age 
when these investigations were made, 
the — a comets was in its infancy, 
and it is believed by those competent 
to form a just opinion, that Halley was 
the only living man who could have 
computed the orbit of his comet." The 
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Nod Ius tecog ioe Halley as he 
hoped it would and his name has 


always been associated with the comet 
whose story he so skilfully determined. 


Halley (1656-1742) was a genius 
and one must look with astonishment 
at the scientific problems that he 
discussed. While yet a schoolboy he 
detected the variation of the compass, 
and while at Oxford he devised an 
improved method of computing plane- 
tary orbits. Halley published the first 
general chart of the variation of the 
compass. He discovered inequalities 
in the movements of Jupiter and 
Saturn, the acceleration of the moon's 
motion, which is a most perplexing 


problem, even to-day, in 1718, announc- 
ed thatthe stars Sirius, Aldebaran, 
Betelg and Arcturus were not in 
the places that Ptolemy assigned to 
them. 


For months the great telescopes of 
of the world have been pointed at the 
place in the sky where the comet was 
expected to apres, and it may seem 
strange that the announcement of the 
disc has come from Europe. Dr. 
Max Wolf, of the Heidelberg Astro- 
physical Institute, is, however, | - 
didly fitted for work of this delicate 
character. He has in former years 
followed the raphy of faint 
objects in the sky with singular success. 
Long ago he devised a method of 
making exposures of many hours’ 


duration, covering poem of several 
days, and getting thereby the faintest 


of objects upon his es. His 
observatory is fitted with excellent 
photographic telescopes, a triplet of 
sixteen inches ure and one of six 
and one-half. It is with one of these, 
with care and delicate technique that 
he has been able to gain the victory in 
point of discovery over the enormous 
telescopes of America. From this 
moment the work on Halley's comet 
will go on ceaselessly. In no age have 
~ there been instruments comparable in 
while since its last momp BE whole 
science of astronomical pl shy 
ten months of visibility will therefore 
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for their additions to the stock af 
astronomical knowledge.— Standard. 


The following correspondence in the 
Christian Patriot is given in full 
because of its point of view. Who is 
ready to adopt its suggestion ? 


Wuv BRAHMINS po wor EMBRACE 
CHRISTIANITY. 


SIR, C 

India is a land full of wonders, The 
greatest wonder is that the Christian 
missionaries have not been able to 
secure proselytes from the Brahmin 
communities. This problem the 
have not yet solved. I fear they will 
mever be able to solve it unless and 
until they come to adopt the remedy 1 
pr T. + 

Of conversion to Christianity of any 
orthodox Brahmin, there is no ghost 
of a chance. There is some chance of 
securing converts from among a 
small section of English educated 
Brahmins who abhor rituals enforced 
by Hinduism and whose souls thirst 
for any rational religion. 

Christianity is a simple religion free 
from the complexities of tedious and 
expensive rites and rituals which char- 
acterize Hinduism, epa pig eiit 
ought certainly to appeal to class 
of Hindus who are dissatisfied with 
their religion. If so, how is it that 
such Hindus have not foresworn 
Hinduism ? And how it is that such 
Hindus have : t no conversion to 
Christianity? There must be then 
something, if not in Christianity, but 
in (Christian society, something which 

pels the ardent and impetuous 
Brahmin from embracing Christian 
religion. Well, what is that thing? 
It no other than that there are 
certain. habits of life of the Christians 
to which the Brahmin has a strong, 

There are certain habits of life of 
Brahmins which are godly in their 
nature. (Cleanliness is pesa Agi It 
is undeniable that the religion of the 
Brahmin has made him most cleanly. 
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The Brahmin is nothing if not cleanly. 
The Brahmin's kitchen, the Brahmin's 
oven, the Brahmin's cooking utensils, 
the Brahmin's food, and the Brahmin's 
cook, who is also a Brahmin, are all 
scrupulously clean. 

(1) A Brahmin, whether male or 
female, is not permitted to cook food 
either for self or for others without 
previously bathing from head to foot. 
(2) After the bathing, when the 
Brahmin cook is engaged in cooking 
or engaged in serving food to the in- 
mates of the house, the cook is not 
permitted to touch any unclean person 
or any unclean cloth, and the cook is 
required to wear a clean cloth washed 
just previously and untouched by any 
Brahmin who has not had a bath. (3) 
The kitchen and the oven must be 
rendered clean as often as there is 
cooking. (4) The cooking utensils 
must be thoroughly scrubbed and spot- 
lessly cleaned as many times a5 they 
are required for use in cooking. (5) 
The Brahmin inmates of the house 
who have mof had a bath are mot 
allewed to enter the kitchen, are not 
allowed to touch the cook while he ts 

red in the kitchen, and are mof 
allowed to touch the food cooked. (6) 
No Brahmin, of either sex, whether an 
inmate of the house or a guest, is per- 
mitted to eat the cooked food without 
previously having a bath and without 
wearing a clean cloth washed just for 
the occasion. Exception is allowed in 
the case of children and bed-ridden 
parents: (7) The vessels and tumb- 
ers used for drinking water are also 
kept as clean as the cooking utensils. 
(8) The Brahmins while eating food 
are not permitted to touch one another; 
nor can the eating Brahmins touch 
the cook or touch the Brahmins ser- 
ving food. (g) The tumbler used for 
drinking water by one Brahmin 
cannot be used by any, other Brahmin 
without being cleaned. (10) After 
the eating is over, pure water is given 
ina separate clean vessel for every 
Brahmin to wash his hands and feet 
with and to. rinse his mouth. (11) 
The kitchen" and the dining place 
which are in the interior of a Brahmin's 
house invisible to outsiders, and the 
business of serving food and the 


function of eating all carried on in à 
scrupulously cleanly way, all this is a 
sight worthy of the gods. Non-Brah- 
mins whoare not allowed access to the 
Brahmin's kitchen or to the dining 
hall when the business of eating goes 
on, can have no conception of the 
heavenly «cleanliness which prevails 
there in the adytum of the Brahmin's 
house. (12) Brahmins are still vege- 
tarians. 

The above particulars which are no 
exaggeration represent the habits of 
life in every Brahmin household at any 
rate in the Madras Presidency, includ- 
ing Mysore and Travancore. 

It is simply impossible fora Brahmin 
who is habituated to this supreme 
cleanliness to expect the eina 
native Christian who represents a 
collection of miscellaneous humanity 
from all ranks and conditions of lite 
and society. The Brahmin convert 
has, after conversion, to associate, to 
dine with and to eat the food prepared 
by the hands of Christian converts who 
come from Pariahs and Chucklers, 
who are the very antipodes of the 
Brahmins in respect of cleanliness and 
whom the Brahmin religion has for 
ages condemned as unapproachable 
mainly by reason of their filthy habits 
of life. 

. A Brahmin's conversion to Christ- 
ianity means to this Brahmin nothing 
but the bringing of this sort of what 
he considers to be squalor amongst 
himself and his belongings habituated 
to a life of most cxctllent cleanliness. 
| believe that this is the reason why 
Brahmins who are desirous of becoming 
Christians are deterred from doing so. 
No Brahmin convert can get a Brah- 
min cook to serve him in his household 
as a private servant. i 

. "This is the point which the Christian 
missionaries have to take note of. 
They should consider ways and means 
of making Christian society as cleanly 
in their habits of life as the Brahmins 
themselves. Until this is done, it is 
utterly | "ss t0 expect conversions 
from the Brahmin communities. 


The remedy | propose is the follows 


ing :— 
kt Let every Christian missionary 
maintain a permanent establishment 
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of two Brahmins to supply water and 
to cook food for all the Brahmin con- 
verts. (2) Let the missionaries insist 
upon Pariah istians and the other 
non- Brahmin caste Christians ae 
and practising the Brahmin's habits of 
life as detailed above. 

(3) The Brahmin cooks must be 
asked to teach the Christians the 
Brahmin's habits mentioned above 
(a). The Christians shall give up flesh 
eating. (4) Brahmin codka are avail- 
able if they are paid well and treated 
with consideration and if they are not 
compelled to eat their food in the 
Christian compound. These Brahmin 
cooks must eat their food in their own 
houses and the missionaries should not 


make the deplorable mistake of talking 
to them on Christianity, If the mis- 


sionaries do so, there will be no chance 
of getting Brahmin cooks at all. (5) 
If all the Native Christian Communi- 
ties adopt the ee Brahmins in 
respect of personal cleanliness in respect 
of cooking and eating, then only the 
Brahmin convert will bring himself to 
dine with or eat the food cooked by 
those Christians. (6) If the Brahmin 
convert has to go to Madras on busi- 
ness or for pleasure, he cannot be ad- 
mitted into the houses of Brahmins or 
any other caste people, so the Christian 
missionaries must build a choultry ex- 
clusively for the use of Christians ans 
in that choultry e rooms must 
be reserved for the Brahmin converts. 
If the scheme Bea I I believe 
there is every chance of some at least 
of the converted Brahmins who are 
dissatisfied with their own religion read- 
ily and openly acknowledging Christ 
as their Saviour. 
T. Nayana SASTRI, 
First Grade Pleader, Ongole. 


tes 
BRAHMINS AND CHRISTIANITY. 


* Dear SIR, 

Your Ongole letter holding up the 
Brahmins as of ** heavenly cleanliness" 
is sympathetic; but in the interests of 
truth calls for a reply. Being only a 
" Mleccha " of course | have never 
been within seeing or smelling distance 

C 
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of the abodes ‘‘ of heavenly cleanliness” 
and therefore accept the friend's state- 
ment; but cleanliness should never 
be confined to any one spot, and for 
over half a century I have seen and 
noted not only the fact of the bathing ; 
but also the water used for bathing, 
the tanks, canals frequented by thou- 
sands of these gentlemen, and boldly 
say a selt-respecting “ Mleccha " would 
not bathe his dog in it. And have we 
not all seen the same water actually 
drunk! What a compound of sweat, 
betel sputa and human and other 
excreta! Granted “necessity has no 
law," and they cannot manage other- 
wise; but also ue d is the Mother 
of Invention" and how came it about 
the ancestors of these holes in the 
abodes of LAND) cleanliness," ever 
suffered things to grow to the present 
pass ? ^ Mleccha" mani better in 
sanitation. Having mixed freely with 
students of all classes for forty-one 
years, | have no hesitation in saying that 
now, the Brahmins are clean, the 
Sudras and Mahommedans cleaner, 
and the Christians cleanest.—Henry 
SCHAFFTER. 
Church Mission College. 


Then came to Jesus scribes and 
Pharisees, which were of Jerusalem, 
saying, 

Why do thy disciples tran 
tradition of the elders? for 
not their hands when they 

But he ansv 







mandment of God by ur tradition ? 

For God commanded, saying, Hon- 
our thy father and mother: and, He 
that curseth father or mother, let him 
die the death. 

But ye say, Whosoever shall say to 
his father or his mother. [t is a gift, 
by whatsoever thou mightest be profi- 
ted by me; 

And honour not his father or his 
mother, he shall be free, Thus have 
ye made the commandment of (xod of 
none effect by your tradition. 

Ye hypocrites, well did Esaias pro- 
phesy of you, saying, 
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This people draweth nigh unto me 
with their mouth, and honoreth me 
with their lips ; but their heart is far 
from me. 

But in vain they do worship me, 
teachi m doctrines the command- 


ments 
And he P called the multitude, = 


said unto them, Hear, and x 


Not that which goeth into the mouth 





Lost i 


him, | 
Pharisees were offended, after they 


the ditch. 

Then answered Peter and said unto 
him, Declare unto us this parable. 

And Jesus said, Are ye also vet 
without understanding ? 

Do not ye yet understand, that 
whatsoever entereth in at the mouth 

into the belly, and 1s cast out 

into the tT 

But oc es which proceed out 
of the mouth come forth from the 
heart; and they dehle the man. 

For out of the heart evil 





man: but to eat with unwashen hands 
defileth not a man. 
—Matthew 15 : 


f=20, 
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ter, that the outside of them ma be 





Even so ye also outwardly appear 


unto men, but within ye are 





T 


—Jesus CHRIST. 
= 


By THEIR FRUITS SHALL YE 
KNOW THEM. n 


The Rev. Dr. F. T. Sutherland has 
an article in The Modern Review in 
December in which he brings a railing 
accusation against missionaries. He 
does not hesitate to declare how ** Un- 
fortunate it is that the Western World 
is com i to its knowl of 
India D, largely through Chrtetion 
missionaries, who, however good men 
they may be, must in the nature of 
the case give us more or less inad- 
equate and biased | One 
reason is that too few of the mission- 
aries come in contact with or see the 
best of India life. The people whom 
they are able to reach with their 
Gospel aile ind of the lowest, most 
ignorant, most degraded classes.” 
In these would-be sarcastic expres- 
Sees we wee teom Tae * This 

| sinners and eateth with 
hem." Mr. Sutherland does not 
hesitate tolibela whole company of men 
and women, who for no earthly gain, 
are in India. Uf the missionaries were 
to come back from India reporting 
that they find there people equally 
intelligent - ourselves, as virtuous 
as ourselves, t purity in 
their homes as eg coi Meer aes 
u in character as are the 
Aspera, what would be the am 
on the home churches? At once the 
inquiry would be raised, "Why send 
out missionaries ? Why have mis- 
sionary societies?" Mr. Sutherland 
does not hesitate to go on and say. 
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* Thus we see that e esae un 
missionaries is very strong - 
reportat head the bant site of MIN 
thought and life, but to confine their 
to the lowest and worst side,— 
the result of which must of course be 
to give us anything but true India." 
It is not surprising that The Indian 


Review should say in summi 

this paragraph, “ He, [ Dr. See and 
says that preg a [maton 

report the better side of Pdl to 
those that sent them out to India 
because that would mean the end of 
their trade." 


Common LIBELS. 


Missionaries are accustomed to this 
sort of treatment, but, adi should no 
who live in glass 
throw stones. x. Sethortand, speak 
ing, of course, from aa. 
ence, gained from a stay in India, 
does not hesitate to declare that the 
missionary's task in India is a bootless 
errand. Heasks the question: " In- 
deed does not the very act of sending 
missionaries to a people seem to set 
up à claim to Sap e SY on our part, 
which i is not conducive to brother- 
hood?" If this query means any- 
thing, it means that the sending of 
missionaries to India is uous and 
ng of ourselves asChristians ], 

Mie wur à superior to the “heathen,” 
not only in religion but in civilization. 
As to the question of need we would 
turn to the columns of The Indian 
Mirror. Our contemporary states: 
“But Hinduism has degenerated 
shockingly, as can be seen at iir 
the Hindu places of ies which prova 
impurities and iniquities whi prevail 
in some of these p , would beggar 
description. Obasedins a glaringly 
exhibited before women and children, 
and licentiousness and debauchery 
are practised as acts sanctioned by re- 
Bion; indeed, there are few holy 
festivals which are not attended at 
these places with obscene exhibitions. 
The garden near Puri (Indra Daman) 
where the car of Jagannath is deposit- 
ed after being from the 
temple, during the Rath Jatra festival, 
will be found to contain the most 


shocki es which it is i ble 
to despre. hubaneswar and Kana- 
rak, whichare contiguous to Puri, enj 
the same unenviable notoriety. 
nares is no doubt a holy place, but 
nowhere does immorality and vice 
flourish to such an extent as in that 
city. Kamakhya in Assam, which is 
su by the Hindus to be some 
kind of a magic land, is nothing but a 
sink of vice. As the majority of the 
pilgrims to the holy places are women 
children, the condition of affairs 
can be well imagined by the reader. 
How can India prosper when Hindu- 
ism—the greatest religion of the land 
—has come to be associated with such 
immoralities?" This is taken, not 
from some missionary | tag written 
with the object of raising money for 
missions to India, but is found in an 
article bemoaning the present condi- 
tion of Hinduism, by one who is a 
oon piven and is seeking, with 
ers for a purified and 
leahaea | induism. Our contempor- 
"Y goes on to say: ‘Time was, 
the Brahman, the guru and 
exemplar of the Hindu race—was 
distinguished by self-culture and self- 
restraint. His whole life was : 
out into different stages of discipline. 
The first stage was of learning, the 
second of household duties, the third 
of a recluse mere Ms at Theos 
absorption into ead. h- 
out Mb whole life, he practised temper- 
ance and self-restraint. He ruled over 
all classes purely by his culture and 
Speaking of the generality, the 
bas man Lathes a gee present da ote 
utterly unfit to be spiritual gui 
the masses. "Evae Hinduism, as ex- 
pounded in the Vedas and Upanishads, 
i5 not generally understood. induism, 
as is commonly prevalent, consists 
merely of the recitation of mantras 
and the observance of certain forms 
and ceremonies. With the decay of 
true Hinduism, the spirituality of the 
Hindu race has become almost extinct. 
No wonder our holy places and 
temples are generally not what they 
should be. The Hindus in the old 
days made large charitable bequests 
and endowments. It is generally 


‘known how these are admired in 
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these days. The priestly class having 
lost their spirituality. have ceased to 
inspire the awe and veneration in 
which they were held in the old days. 
Looking at the rapacity and unscrup- 
ulousness of the majority of the pandas 
at Gaya, Benares and other places, no 
one would think that they are the 
descendants of that race whose lofty 
morality and spirituality contributed 
the largest share to India's ancient 
greatness, How can India, we ask, 
make any progress worth the name, 
unless she is morally and spiritually 
elevated?" We leave Dr. Sutherland 
to the tender mercies of Mr. Norendro 
Nath Sen. The picture of present- 
day religious life drawn by Dr. Suther- 
land cannot, by any posay; be 
made to agree with that drawn by 
The Indiam Mirror, but none can 
doubt which is the truer picture.— 
Indian Witness. 


= 
IxpiAN EMIGRATION To MATAL. 


Eng kapha us tday that a 
telegram from Pietermaritzburg states 
that “the Ministers do not believe 
that the Imperial Government will 
sanction the measure for prohibiting 
Indian immigration into Natal (which 
was unanimously approved by the 
mpra Legislative Council in 
Calcutta last week). The Imperial 
Government's enquiry will prove the 
allegations of improper treatment to 
be false." In this connection the 
following letter (which we received 
last week) will be found interesting. 
It is written by one, Dr, Downie, who 
has spent a long life in the Madras 
mofussil, who knows Indians thorough- 
ly, and who has ever endeavored to 
serve their best interests :— 

A recent visit to Natal has created 
in me a profound interest in the labor 
question of that Colony and for that 
reason I have read with deep interest 
the speech of Mr. Gokhale in intro- 
ducing his motion in the Imperial 
Council. lt seems to me that Mr. 
Gokhale has overlooked some import- 
ant factors in the discussion. His 
motion is this :—*'' That the Council 
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recommends that the Governor- 
General in Council be empowered to 
prohibit the recruitment of indentured 
abor in British India for the Colony 
of Natal," Mr. Gokhale in his address 
says :—" My Lord, my own view of 
this indentured labor is that it should 
be abolished altogether,” and he 
gives as his reason that it is pacity 

very. During the month | spent 
in Natal I did not find that to be the 
case, I have seen the coolies at work 
in the municipalities, on the railways 
and on sugar and tea estates, and 
with very few exceptions they were 
contented and happy. They get good 
food, good quarters and are generally 
well cared for, Of course, there are 
here and there cases of abuse and 
even cruelty, though I saw none my- 
self, but as a rule such cases are of 
men who refuse to work or are other- 
wise bad. They are able to live com- 
fortably and lay up some money or 
invest it in property. Usually they 
return to India and invest or spend 
their savings here, but in most cases 
these coolies wish to return to Natal, 
where in almost every respect they are 
better off than in this country. 


Now, what I would like to know 
is, what right would Government have 
to prohibit these people from going to 
Natal if they want to? It is argued 
that as British subjects Indians have a 
right to go to South Africa and live 
there if they wish to. True, and for 
that reason what right would the Go- 
vernment have to prevent them 7? It is 
said that this should be used as.a lever 
to compel the colonies to grant to 
Indians their just rights. But what 
right would Government have to 
deprive other Indians of their just rights 
in order to secure this? Is there nota 
better way? Why should the Govern- 
ment of India play into the hands of 
the Transvaal by assisting them to 
prohibit the Indians from keine in that 
country? They want to drive out all 
Indians, coolies, merchants and lawyers 
alike. Would it not be better to allow 
the freest possible immigration and by 
securing property, tesne and stand- 
ing in the country compel a recognition 
of their 1 “Sipe British AN t 1 
heard a Member in the Natal Parla- 
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ment say:—"We are told, Sir, that 
this is a white man's countr i tell 
you, Sir, that this is not a white man's 
country, The natives and [Indians 
outnumber us ten to onc. It is acolored 


man's country, and we must 
the last or words ae HU CUR Tren 
again, why should Government seek 
to deprive Indians from the right to 
goto Natal and make money? [sit 
at all true, as one of the : cers in 
su of Mr. Gokhale's resolution 
that there is a scarcity of labor 
m india ? Is not the exact ite 
the truth ? Why, then deprive Indians 
of the right to go where they can better 
their circumstances ? Why is it that 
so many of those who have returned to 
India are so anxious to get back to 
Natal? Simply because they are better 
off. T venture to suggest that if the 
motion of Mr. Gokhale were enforced, 
recious few of the 120,000 Indians in 
uth Africa would care to return to 
this country, lest they should be bien 
bited from returning to South Africa. 
South Africais a splendid country and 
has a great future. It is ually 
adapted for white men and Indians. 
Natal at present is de t on 
India for the kind of labor that the 
tea and sugar plantations require; but 
if Indian Immigration is stopped, the 
Kaffir and the Zulu cam do the work, 
and would in that event be compelled 
to do it and that would effectually 
defeat the object of Mr. Gokhale's 
motion. A better plan would be to 
flood the country with Indians ME all 
sorts, | mean of all prem 
callings, and bear while they must pes 
wrongs, as far as possible, and contend 
earnestly and persistently for their 
nghts as British subjects. That, it 
seems to me, would be the more sensi- 
ble plan.— Madras Mai. 


Just as a section of Indians attribute 
all the misfortunes of the coy to 
foreign rule, so a section of An 
Indians attribute all the troubles of the 
administration to the Indian press. In 
both cases, the hypothesis saves the 


the effort of thinking. The two classes 


of extremists, playing into each other's 
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—— make it impossible for the 

oderate man to make himself heard, 
A little consideration will show that 
many of our hardships and misfortunes 
existed before the days of British rule 
and will continue to exist if that rule 
were to disa this moment. [n the 
same way, the part of the Indian press 
in e nri the present situation is a 
subsidiary one, and the suppression of 





ournalistic freedom can not ap bly 
3 xd _ deali with it. long, 
ds Indian press is not 


one of our friends will never 
think of looking fı for any deeper cause, 
and the assassins’ cult that has 
among us scems determined to 
ald them im their enterprise.— /ndian 
Social Reformer. 


Tae Chief FUNCTION or THE 
InpiaN PRESS. 


The Amrita Basar Patrika has the 
following remarks on the function of 
the Indian Press: “The chief func- 
tion of the Indian Press is self-evident. 
It is to do all that lies in its power = 
help better the condition of the 
in harmony with the law of the land. 
For this purpose it has, first, to 
pasta pee the people in matters m re- 

to which they need not be solely 
du on Government. Secondly, 
its no less important duty is to help the 


rulers in y NE the 
affairs of country, in the 
views and sentiments of the e 


with that end in view. The 

Press would indeed have a picis 
time of it if it could devote its gni ioi 
solely to matters concerning the yl 
social ly, educationally and ialh 
but, it has also to deal with questions 
that are "political" And in going to 
help the rulers in this direction, with 





advice and : restions for the im- 
ponen of t administration, the 
Indian papers run the risk of i 

the di j 





their best light they naturally are not 
inclined to like any criticism which is 
likely to hamper them. i 


ant of the Indian 
i that they are in ss Sa ea to point 
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out what, according to their light, is 
not in accord with the interests and 
sentiments of the And one 
can easily realise, by putting himself 
in their position, how, in doing so, they 
are led at times to use strong expres- 
This often, unhappily, creates 
r between the ruling 
organs of the 
w ary well, but we 
would like the editor of the Patrika to 
tell us, if he will, how * hec, tas 
ciet oF the people qe Der 
with the law of the is congruous 
with an attitude of duel pP. opposi- 
tion. To is the easiest thing in 
the world. Is there nothing that the 
executive, iu instance, is doing to-da 
for the betterment of the people? If 
there is, would it not be generous to 
say so occasionally? If the — 
Press would show its Sela = 
good as much as its 
evil it might be possible to do lis 
with picion, but when the whole 
attitude is that of continuous carping 
criticism it is not surprising | sus- 
icion arisen. How can one 
confide in him i. R 
look-out for faults and fai . h 
was Landor who said, “Fri "p is 
a vase, which, when itis flawed by 
heat or violence, or accident, may as 
well be broken at once; it never can 
be trusted after." We fully agree with 
our contemporary that 
distrust are the root cause of the pre- 
sent difficult situation, but may we ask 
whose suspicion, «whose distrust 7— 
Indian Witness. 





ADVANTAGES OF AMERICAN 
CrrizENSHIP 


Freedom of person. 

Freedom from attachment to the soil. 
Freedom from life contract of servitude. 
Freedom to move from place to place. 
Freedom to travel without passports. 


on choice. 
Freedom to buy | 
Freedom to choose an occupation 


Freedom of religious belief. 
Freedom of scientific research. 
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Freedom of speech and press. 
Freedom of taste in rii dm 
Freedom of political affiliation. 
Freedom of assemblage.—Des Moines 
Register. 


How. MANY OF THESE FREEDOMS 
DOES [NDIA Lack ? 


BOOK NOTICES. 


SKETCHES OF [INDIAN Economics, 
by R. Palit. Pp. 337 ; Rs. 1-8-0, 
Ganesh and Co., Madras. 

A series of twenty-one essays, most 
of which were originally written for 

" re Indian Economist." A better 

title would seem to be "Sketches of 

Indian Industrial Possibilities," for the 

book is really an effort to stimulate 

Indian : men to appreciate the 

possibilities of their own country, and 

to lead them to some idea of the dig- 
nity of industry as an occupation for 
their hands and minds as well as their 


Me Palit i is evidently a lover of his 
country and this book 1s a very practi- 
cal effort to suggest definite ways of 
bettering the economic condition. of 


India's people. 
= 


THe Ispran Nation Buitpers.— 
Part I., Pp. 416; cloth, price Rs. 
1-8-0, twelve portraits, Ganesh and 
Co., Madras. 


The last seventy-five years have 
seen some strong men raised up in 
the realms of politics and religion in 
India, and the publishers have done 
well to gather together in this volume 
sketches of the lives and speeches of 
a dozen of India's leaders. The 
sketches are Se Sct poe she Indian 
standpoint wit profusion 
of praise, but will well repay reading 
by those who are interested in the 
substantial progress of this land. 
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MESSAGES or UPLIFT ror INDIA, by 
Saint Nihal Singh. Pp. 300:—Paper, 
price Rs. 1-4-0, Ganesh and Co., 
Madras, 


This new book is an Oriental's 
message, from the Occident to the 
Orient which is intended to inspire a 
real and true patriotism in the young 
men of India whoread it. The author, 
Mr. Saint Nihal Singh, is travelling 
in foreign lands but pe dreamin 
of India. He longs to see the era o 
modernization dawn on India, to see 
her uplifted materially; to have her 
women freed from their lives of drud- 
gery and her children regarded as 
the country's most precious asset; to 
hear her patriots no longer lamenting 
conditions they cannot help, but adding 
their honest effort to redeeming their 
peona Írom ignorance and poverty. 
Mr. Singh's articles are i 


largely 
narrative and very interesting. "Bait 
of them treat of educational subjects. 
He says the remedy for the inadequacy 
of the present educational system is a 
training that will put wits into the 
fingers as well as into the heads. The 
and 


spirit of the book is good, 
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= eae for India. Yet after all, 
though the author has drawn many 
lessons from life in prosperous America 
for the betterment of lite in India, one 
feels that he has left the reader to 
decide for himself the great cause o 
the difference, and the remedy. 


B. M. E. 
ges 


THe How. Panpir MapaN MOHAN 
MaLaviva. His Lire AND 
SPEECHES. Pp. 610 paper, price 
Rs. 2, Ganesh and Co., Madras. 

_A well printed brief biography of 
Pandit Malaviya who was elected 
resident of the Indian National 
ongress in 1909, together with 
selections from his speeches since 1886. 
'The publishers are to be congra 


on their addition to Indian biography, 
especially of one whose activity has not 
been confined altogether to the 


political sphere. India needs more 
men whose vision is wide enough to 
embrace all her people and their 
needs. 
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Mission Rews. 


ASSAM. 


KOHIMA.—The verse "The harvest 
truly is plenteous but the laborers 
are few," is no where better illustrated 
at present than among the tribes of 
Assam. This past year has been a 
most eee ona for ie Kokit 
mission we room where we 
hold our Church services has ren fal 


in nearly every ng for the 
two years and often the people uu d 
too crowded for comfort. 


Delegates from here were sent to the 
News vention and also to the Ao 
ee Association where about six 
"scies eig in an inspiring series 
af meetings. The delegates returned 
full of the spirit imbibed in these meet- 
Ings, and an earnestness has 
been lent to the lives of our Christians. 
In the last three weeks five members of 
Christian families have been added by 
baptism. 

To-day a boy from a large tribe on 
our frontier fessed his love for 
Christ and desired to live the Christian 
hfe, His tribe is scattered among the 
hills for a distance of quite two hundred 
miles and some work has been dene 
for them in the extreme South, 
none in our Naga Hills. We Aus 

re tatives of them in our 
school a 


begioning of a great work among this 
people. This church has made 
another stride this cold season in pay- 
ing for two evangelists for four what 
to tour among the villages. This was 
a = "ap taken entirely independent of 
y suggestion from the missionary 
and indicates a healthy spirit among 
the Christians. 
This year eight different tribes have 
ted in our school. Each 


been represen 
of these tribes has a p ose entirely 
distinct from every this 


| hope that this may be the. 


; feature makes the work on this feld 


pexceedi difficult for one man to 
work i tly. “Pray ye therefore 
the Lord of harvest that he will 


send forth laborers into his harvest.” 
—(Miss) NawLa RIVENBURG. 


AEE Tewrog ipd D 
been a pleasure, especially this 
tour. For the seven years I have been 


in India | have had to do my camping 


alone or at the best had my wife wi 
me fora little time. But this year 
Bro. Dring of Tura came with me 
the round of the work and it was such 
a change. It made the work seem 
different and was a great help to me 
to have someone to consult wit! 

During the last week ck of January the 
Goalpara Church Annual 
Association meet with it. While it is 
small, having been held for only three 
years, it is a great encouragement, to 
see those who a short time since were 
in darkest heathenism taking an in- 
terested partin the business of the 
Church keeps us in the spirit to praise 
God for his goodness. 

The great trouble here is no doubt 
what most find—the lack of workers. 
We have to be like the maiden lady 
in praying for a husband when the owl 
in the tree said “Who? Who? Who 1” 
Far too often indeed it is a case of 
making any one do. But when we 
cannot get such men as we desire and 
feel that the work calls for, rather than 
let the opportunities slip we too often 
have to put in men who are not hit for 
the work. Most have had the same 
experience, no doubt, and have often 


praised | | 
a wonderful work with such viodortaly 
weak instruments. 

Not having an old Christian commu- 
nity to draw from, an immense held i Is 
left with no workers. There is a 
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stirring among the tribes in the north- 
day I received a letter from a Moham- 
medan telling me of some people that he 
felt could, as he put it, “be converted." 
For a Mohammedan to notice such as 
this marks the work that the Spirit is 
doing as being very evident. | know 
of a village of aborigines that have 
accepted a form of Hinduism under 
the impression. that they were getting 


Christianity or something like it. One. 


in to ask what they must do and what 


they would get if they Chris- 
tans. While they had mistaken ideas 


yet all this shows that there is a great 
movement starting. The new exten- 
sion of the E. B. S. Ry. has opened 
through that part of the District too, 
and if we do not step in very soon 
indeed some other mission. will and a 
great chance will be lost to us. 

_ While these opportunities are pres- 
sing on us here still more are turning to 
the Lord. At the close of the Associa- 
tion three were baptized. Two of them 
from a new village. The other is 
from the north side of the District, but 
is living on the south side. | would 
like to ask a little prayer from each 
who reads this that we may be able to 
take advantage of the t opportuni- 
ties to claim this District for € hrist.— 
A. C. Bowers. 


NORTH LAKHIMPUR. — Our 
Association met this year Fe 
18-20, with the Church at Deobil, 
some six to seven miles from the 
staton, —according to which road you 
take. Deobil is situated on the Ranga 
river, and at one time was our largest 
Church : but of late years it has been 
growing smaller owing to colony after 
colony going out from it and forming 
new villages elsewhere. The remain- 
-ceeded finely in making all preparation 
for the Association, d in entertaining 
all who gathered. 
Rev. Joseph Paul and a large 
number of brethren came over from 
Sibsagor, several came from Jorhat 
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and Golaghat, all these hel 
much in making this a cm hec 
meeting. Pastor Kancha of Doolahat 
Church was re-elected moderator, and 
Pastor Paulus of Deobil Church was 
re-elected clerk. The attendance was 
264, and the meeting steadily developed 
in spiritual power to the close. 

_ The Association had expended some 
200 in various ways through the 
year, and yet, in consequence of in- 
ability to secure a missionary and set 
him at work through the year, there 
was some Rs. 250 in the treasury. It 
was with great joy, at this meeting, 
that the brethren led al two young 
married men from Doolahat Church, 
who are ready now to take up this 
work and become association preachers. 
All feel, also, that others will soon be 
offering themselves. And those pre- 
sent at this meeting came to feel such 
renewed consecration that they made 
at once a cash offering of over Rs. 
130 and pledges that will run away 
upwards of that. Two brethren in 

Rangsalli Church each gave a cow. 
On the Lord's day, the last day of 
the meeting, rich blessings came upon 
all, in Sunday school, preaching ser- 
vice and until the closing hour at 
night. During the day eight believers 
were baptized. This, I believe, is the 
fourth annual meeting of the North 
Lakhimpur Baptist Association, and 
all feel that the cause of Christ has 

been strengthened.—]ouw FIRTH. 


The annual exodus has begun. Rev. 
. C. Richardson and family sailed 
for home on the 6th of March. Rev. 
W. H. Roberts and Roger Cummings 
sailed on the roth. Rev. J. McGuire 
sailed about the last of po 
. The Baptist College Church is rejoic- 
ing in an ingathering. Nine were 
baptized on the 6th of February, and 
nine more on the 6th of March. 
Sir Charles Fox, Chief Judge of the 
High Court, delivered a notable ad- 
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dress at the Prize Distribution of the 
Baptist College, on the 24th of Febru- 
ary. Heex strong convictions 
on the necessity of fostering Indian 
Colleges which shall combine the 
teaching and of religion with 
education. As sucha College, he paid 
a high tribute to the Baptist College, 
It is late, but perhaps not too | 
= refer 4 e dedication of the 
hapel the Burmese Theological 
Seminary at Insein. This took place 
on the 23rd of January. The cost of 
the Chapel (with some out-buildings) 
was about Rs. 15,500, of this Rs. 10, 
ooo came from America, and about 
Rs. 5.500 was raised in Burma—a 
matter of Rs. 4,400 coming from the 
Native Christians of Burma. Consid- 
.ering the numbers of the native 
Church (exclusive of the Karens, who 
have their own Seminary to support) 
this is very well done. 
—Davip GILMORE. 


IN DIA. 


English Baptist Missionary 


The Triennial Conference of this 
Society was held in Calcutta on Feb. 
toth and following days. In addition 
to the vo brethren some 6o mission- 
aries resent. coming. from the 
various - ni of the society's labors, 
and including two from Ceylon. The 
Chairman of Conference was the Rev. 


'aughan from Orissa, while the . 


lev. ]. G. Potter of Simla was elected 


Vice-Chairman. The meetings opened 
with a devotional gathering presided 


over by the Rev. A. Janm 
addressed by the Rev. A. E. Collier. 


WORK AMONGST THE SOUTH 
LUSHAIS: 


Some deeply interesting evenin 
gatherings were held in om 
with Conference. One evening the 
Rev. F. W. Savidge, B.A., by the 
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help of em views t home 
od de: diy to his er t the nature 
amongst "e South Lushai 
hillsmen. He spoke of the rough, 
uncultured and to some extent bar- 
barian nature of the Lushais when the 
English first came into contact with 
them some 40 years ago, and of the 
Mem es € he and his 
league Mr. Lorrain experienced 
when they started work a sm them 
about rgoo. They had had to reduce 
the language to writing. Now the 
rud part of the New Testament 
ad been translated as well as 31 
books of various kinds printed. T 
people had, so far as they had come 
Into contact with them, proved a 
scholars. They had already a self- 
propagating church numbering 600 
members which undertook the o of 
evangelizing its fellow count 
The C. E. system had proved of 
benefit to them in training for Ch 
tian service, 


A LAYMAN's ADVICE TO 
MISSIONARIES. 


On another evening a missionary 
meeting was held, presided over by 
3. A. Jones, Esq., of “ The States- 
man." Mr. Jones’ remarks deserve 
to be ‘aed on to a larger audience 
than he had. dis Legend to the 
mcreasing number Europeans in 
India who failed to see the need and 
value of mission work and who on 
their return to England carried home 
reports that were adverse And dis- 
astrous in their effects. [t was most 
urgent that missionaries should serious- 
ly recognize this and seek to do more 
to counteract the influence exerted = 
the spread of such opinions. Am 
methods that might be sci nei wit 
view to doing this, he s | that 
a more substantial share of the su 
of mission work should be : t for 
from Englishmen in India. ‘One of 
the keenest observers of human nature, 
Benjamin Franklin, had once said 
that the man who once does you a 
favor is more likely to do you another 
than die man ir G you do a favor. 
In ion as Europeans could be 
induced to subscribe to the funds of 
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missions, they would be likely to take 
also more intelligent and sympathetic 
interest in what was actually going on. 
Mr. Jones felt that missionaries to a 
certam extent failed to receive because 
they failed to ask. Another point on 
which he laid stress was the right use 
of the Press. Mission work and mis- 
sion problems might be kept more 
before the public than they were. But 
in writing to the Press, contributors 
needed to recollect that the Press ts 
secular and that the news it published 
was expressed in certain well-defined 
lines. Oftentimes religious items of 
information sent for insertion showed 
alamentable want of common sense. 
Then, too, public missionary meetings 
might be better organized than they 
often were. More should be done to 
attract to them ple who were 
sceptical as to the value of missions. 
Not every missionary could speak con- 
vincingly and eloquently about his 
work, and only the best speakers 
should be appointed for this service. 
By these and other methods mission- 
anes should endeavor to win the 
opinion of their fellow countrymen in 
India to their side. 


ŪRINE TRAFFIC AMONG THE 
Knoxns. 


Other speakers that evening were 
the Revs. O. J. Millman, B.A.. of 
Khondistan and F. Oldrieve, late of 
the Congo. Mr. Millman spoke of 
the good influence exerted on the 
Khonds years ago by Government in 
its inducing them to give up the prac- 
tice of human sacrifices, but untortu- 
nately an entirely retrograde step to 
this position ha 
recently. Government had increased 
> o for drink, and that too, 
lespite the very strongest protestations 
of the ple themselves. For a short 
while the drink shops had been shut 
with the result that the central jail was 
empty. To-day owing to the zeal or 
paie d UM — opm pete 
27 such shops h been opened 
the prison was never so full. Quite 
recently Mr. Millman had seen in one 
evening about roo men helplessly 
drunk. He felt it was a shame for 
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Government to put such a temptation 
im the way of these simple hill folk. 
It was the curse of these propie sna 
they were, many of them, fast losi 
their lands through drink. He had. 
however, a brighter side to his picture. 
There was amongst them a very keen 
desire "aui education ; the people were 
reryw eager for their children to 
ME cort and the Bengal Government 
had recently decided that in the Lower 
Primary Schools instruction should be 
given in the Khond language. Baptist 
noneers in Khondistan—the late 
lessrs. Wilkinson and Long—had 
already translated the Gospels into that 
tongue, and before long Mr. Millman 
that there would be over 4000 
children in a position to read for them- 
selves the story of Jesus. 


THe VIRILITY OF THE ConGco 
BarrisT CHURCH. 


Mr. Oldrieve, after speaking about 
the Belgian misrule on the Congo and 
the urgent need there was for Europea 
Powers to put a stop to the atrocities 
which he believed were still going on 
there, though they were now kept more 
from public notice, "ded to give 
an inspiring account of the vigorous 

ss of the (Congo Christian 
-hurch. Within about a quarter of a 
century it had attained a membership 
of some 3500 members apart from 
adherents. It was full of evangelistic 
real and of the grace of liberality. 
It supported all its evangelists, even 
in those stations where originally such 
He had known of cases where African 
Christians refused pecuniary help from 
the missionaries towards paying off 
church debts, preferring to take the 
sole responsibility on themselves. The 
rules for church membership were 
drawn up by the members themselves 
and were stricter than those obtaini 
in many European churches. Al 
their members were teetotallers and 
once even a woman had been refused 
admission to the church because she 
Was ve irese red! Mr. Oldneve 
missionaries which had led to se sie 
factory a development of church life. 
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Such success had been largely due to 
their boarding schools where they 
trained the young people for 2 or 3 
years and then sent them back to their 
own homes. Then, too, they had 
worked on the principle of having a 
arge central church in each station of 
which outlying branches were to be 
found in the surrounding district. Each 
village group of Christians was afh- 
liated to this central church and not 
allowed to feel that they were a little 
body by themselves. 


Dury or ENGLISH CHRISTIANS TO 
[INDIAN CHURCH. 


During the Conference a very able 
address was given by the Rev. W. 5. 
Page, B.A., B.D., of Serampore, on 
“The Duty of Missionary Societies 
and English Christians to the Indian 
Church." He claimed that to a very 
large extent the responsibility of 
equipping the Indian Church, both 
intellectual ' and spiritually, devolved 
upon English Christians. Leaving alone 
the question of spiritual equipment 
because deserving special treatment of 
itsown, Mr. Page dealt only with that 
of intellectual equipment. To his 
mind that involved three things :— 
(1) That every member of the Indian 
Christian community should be able 
to read and write, and so be in a posi- 
tion to study the Bible personally. (11) 
That those who were the leaders in 
that community should be men of a 
sufficiently superior mental training to 
enable them to really guide and build 
up the rank and file in Christian truth. 
(ii) That there should be developed 
an educated Indian ministry. Only 
thus could Indian Christians attain a 
firm intellectual grip of the funda- 
mental principles of the Christian 
Gospel as well as be in a position to 
commend that G to men of every 

rade of civilization such as were to 
be found in India. If India was to be 
won for Christ the brain of India must 
be won for him, and therefore there 
were needed within the Church men 
who could present the Gospel to the 
most learned of their fellow country- 
men, and who could deal satisfactorily 
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with those abstruse philosophical pro- 
blems which appeal more to the 
Eastern than to the Western mind. 
Another point that needed to be borne 
in mind was the fact that, in view of 
the mass movements that are setting 
in towards Christianity in various parts 
of the country, it was of the utmost 
importance that those already in the. 
Church should be able to help in the 
training of new converts. Otherwise 
there might be a repetition of that 
— form of Christianity that 
followed the widespread acceptance of 
Christian teaching in the Roman Em- 
pire. Because of the early Church's 
need of spiritual and intellectual equip- 
ment, the converts of those days rather 
than being Christianized by the Church 
themselves paganized the Church, 
Moreover, at the present juncture im 
the history of the country it was emi- 
nently desirable that a str Christian 
influence should be exerted upon the 
national life of the land, and that the 
leaders of the Indian Church should 
take their place among the leaders of 
the Indian people. Mr. Page's last 
point was that only through an intellec- 
tually equipped Christian Church could 
India make her contribution to the 
sum total of Christian truth, and so 
help in the interpretation of Jesus 
Christ in all his fulness. 


PROGRESS OF THE SERAMPORE 
COLLEGE SCHEME. 


Baptists and others who are inter- 
ested in the propon to' establish a 
strong Christian College at Serampore 
will be glad to learn that the prospects 
of success are good. It is hoped that 
the co-operation of various English and 
American Missionary Societies will be 
secured. As regards students one 
outside Mission working in India has 
already applied for the admission of 
some of its candidates for theological 
training in the Vernacular. There is 
also every ultimate hope of the 
necessary funds being forthcoming 
since the ci Bs se which the deputa- 
tion has met from the Baptist Churches 
in id has been very encouraging, 
and if the appeal can be continued for 
another 5 or 6 years in. all probability 
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the whole of the £60,000 asked for will 
be raised. Already several scholarships 
have been promised. Similar support, 
too, is expected from America. In 
view of all this the building of suitable 
hostels has already been started at 
Serampore, the cost of which will be 
nis by the grant from the Arthington 
ima. 


CONFERENCE SERMON. 


The Conference sermon was preach- 
ed by the Rev. William Carey from 
the text ** Enoch walked with God." 
It is impossible to report it, as it was 
a, devout heart-searching address on 


the . influence and indispensableness of 


Divine Communion. 
I hope to send further and final notes 
next month.—]. IRELAND HASLER. 


m —À — 


Canadian Baptist Mission. 


Dr. E. G. and Mrs. Smith, who 
left for furlough to Canada on March 
25th were given a very enthustastic 
farewell on Saturday March 19th by 
the Pithapuram public. Dr. Smith was 
presented with a gold medal and his 
prow enlarged, was put up in the 


| Tp 1 

The gathering was large and repre- 
sentative. The Rajah of Putaporam 
and many distinguished gentlemen 
of Cocanada and Pithapuram were 
present. The Dewan of the estate 
presided. The Mohammedan com- 
munity also paid a tribute in Hindu- 
stani verse to Dr. Smith and the love 
and esteem of all classes for Dr. 
Smith was freely expressed. The 
Christians also gave him a farewell 
on Monday the 21st and presented 
him with a silver headed cane and 
Mrs. Smith with a gold ring. 





American Baptist Telugu 


Mission. 





GUDWAL.—Since coming back 


203 


from America in November we have 
made two tours on our field. The 
preacher had done faithful work while 
we were on furlough and a lively in- 
terest in the Gospel was manifest every- 
were. We baptized sixty-six people on 
these two po twenty-nine of whomare 
from one village where we never have 
had any Christians before. One of our 
workers visited this place called Jala- 
peor in his itineraries and finally they 
were ready to give up their idols and 
to turn to God. 

When a large number of people are 
converted at one time there is more 
chance for demonstration than when 
only a few believe. So we witnessed 
what | had not witnessed in my work 
before. The cleaning out of their 
idol temples—every sign of an idol 
wastaken out. They also surrendered. 
er houschold gods which they usual- 
y keep in s. Two scourges used 
to drive m gradi from those sup- 
posed to be possessed with them were 

resented to us. |t was a great day 
m that village. A procession was 
formed and solemnly and joyfully yet 
withal trembling on account of fear by 
some, they carned all the raphana- 
lia of their idolatry to. baci was 
camping and piled them on a heap 
before my tent. 

Then the question. where to ize 
these people had to be settled. There 
was only one well to which we had 
access and that had four feet or more 
of mud in the bottom, on which if a 

| attempted to stand he would 
ve some of old ]Jeremiah's ex- 

Then a lot of strong young men 
came forward and said " Bi will clean 
the well" they placed themselves in a 
row and each handing his pot to the 
other they resolutely began to bale 
the water out, which meant nearly tooo 
cubic feet and perhaps half this c uantity 
of mud. ' never stopped unitil 
their work was finished. They had 
started in the morning and it was | 
pum e they had finished. Talk 

energy | never saw human being 
work harder and keep it up longer tan 
these strong young fellows. 

| may add that my brother H. 
Huizingafrom Ongole accompanied me 


P 
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for a few days on this last tour and 
vitse scing here related. We 
not always have such experiences "enc 
but God is working steadily and we 
believe that no work done for him 
can be in vain. We beseech the 
yers of all our friends regare 
eur work on the Gudwal field. 
—G. J. HvizisGa. 


DONAKONDA.— Instead of having 
wur Association in March it was post- 
p to July 16-18, as the ac- 
.commodation is insufficient for the 
delegates. Rev. J. A. Curtis is on tour 
now, organizing churches in the vil- 
Jages. A church in Donakonda has 
recently been. established by the name 
of “ Bethel Church" of which Mr, M. 
Gurairah is the Acting Pastor. The 
School work is going. on fairly well 
and there is a Second Form this year, 
in which three L-S. trained teachers 
and teaches the Bible to the IV, V 
and VI standards together and helps 
much. Every Sunday there will fe 
an ish service for the railway 
People and for the natives who know 
English, in one of the rooms down- 
stairs of the Mission bungalow, while 


the upstairs is in. building. 


A D AVID r 
E. 


PALMUR.—Mr. Chute went on tour 
last month in the southern part of our 
field. Nine out-stations were visited 
and four candidates were received into 
the Church by baptism. Now they are 
touring in the western part of the field 
and Mr. Chute writes from the cam 
that five more have been baptized d. 
People of all castes are showing much 
interest. The resultsof the recent public 
examination of our school are very 


encouraging. Fourstudents (one Hindu 
.and three é 'hristians of whom one is a 


rl) were sent up to H. H. the 






Nizam s G ciem Middie School 


evening February 6th. The History of 
the Telugu Mission was the topic of 
the meeting—T. Samson RUNGIAH. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


The reports of the Churches from 
the Shwegyin Karen Association show 
a falling off in numbers, membership 
and contributions. The cause 1s 
attributed partly to defections of the 
followers of “ly Teed On account of 
Ko-sawye's movement the work among 
the heathen has changed considerably. 
The distinction between Christian and 
heathen worship seems to be blurred 
in the minds the people. So that 
formerly if one asked a heathen if he 
worshipped God he would reply in the 
negative—while now the same man 

| reply in the- affirmative while 
he is caries worshipping idols. This 
causes confusion which Rev. E. M. 
Harris of Shwegyin considers most 
unfortunate. 


"The Superintendent of the American 
Baptist Mission Press of Rangoon, 


Burma, ts that all communi- 

cations for the Press be addressed :— 
“The Superintendent, 

American Baptist Mission Press, 


And those for the Mission Treasurer : 
“The Mission Treasurer. 
American Baptist Mission Press. 
P. O. Box 100, Rangoon." 
Do not address personally unless 
really meant for the individual, 
G. J. H. 
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Predication of the Jewett Memorial, 
Ongole, 


By Rev. D. Downie, D.D. } $ 


E have gathered together to-day to do honor to God in - 
the dedication of this house to his worship and service ; 
and to commemorate the life and work of his servant 

whose name the house bears. 
As the foundation of what I may have to say on the first 
oint, I have chosen verse four of the 27th Psalm. “One thing 
have I desired of the Lord, that will I seek after; that I may 
dwell in the house of the Lord all the days of my life, to behold the 
beauty of the Lord and to inquire in his temple. This is an 
experience so rare in our day that we may well pause and ask 
ourselves the question, have we in this Christian era and in this 
enlightened twentieth century, gotten beyond David in our devotion 
to God and delight in his service? If these words had been 
uttered by King Solomon, David's son, we might be disposed to 
think that it was the material temple he had in mind. And even 
as it is, since the temple was an exact reproduction of the taber- . 
nacle, except that it was a solid and permanent building and not a 
temporary and movable one as the tabernacle was, and since it was 
David who first proposed to build the permanent *' House of the 
Lord," itis not impossible that he may have seen by faith the 
permanent building and longed, like the priests, to spend his life 
within its walls. But my own impression is that it was not the . 
material temple that the Psalmist had in mind. I think that David 
was tired and sick at heart with his wars and conquests, and the 
awful destruction of human life of which he had been the cause. 
The aftairs of state had become irksome ; his soul was surfeited 
with the pomp and pleasures of the world and he longed with an 
intense longing to be like the priests, and live in the temple and 
presence of God. 
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But David was not satisfied with merely seeing the beauty 
ofthe Lord. He wanted to inquire in his temple. He wanted to 
know more and more of the deep things of God. He was not 
satisfied with t or present experiences of God. How many 
pent Christians have to go away back to their earliest 
hristian experiences for their happiest days. Their favorite | 
is still “Oh happy day when Jesus washed my sins away." Pau 
had to deal with some such in the church of Corinth, for he speaks 
of some of them as “ babes in Christ " who had to be fed on milk 
when they ought to have been fed on meat. Even ministers do 
very little inquiry into the deep things of God after they leave the 
Theological roue fiae And is it not a fact that missionaries very — — 
often get so engrossed in the semi-secular affairs of the mission that 
the beauty of the Lord is lost sight of * Oh, that. we might all 
have a more intense longing after God and a greater desire to study b 4 
into the beauty and glory of his character ! 


I]. A determined purphose.—Good desires, like good inten- _ 
tions, are all right as far asthey go, but unless they are followed 
by efforts to secure their realization, they will be fruitless. David 
knew that, and so he added to his desire, “ And that will I seek 
after.” Paul had the same idea when he said, “I count not 
myself to have attained, but this one thing | do." We cannot think 
of David sitting in his royal apartments and expressing his long- 
ing desire to know more of God, and yet making no effort to have 
his desire B pes Nor can we think of him going up to the 
House of God in all his gorgeous attire to make a vain show of his 
splendour. But rather we see him stripping himself of his royal 
raiment and as a humble suppliant going up to the House of God, 
earnestly to seek after God. That is how we must seek God if we 
would know more of him. Was there ever a time in the history 
of the Mission when such a desire and determined purpose was 
more needed ? Do we not greatly need a closer fellowship with ~ 
God and with one another ? Was there ever a more opportune 
time for re-dedicating ourselves to the service of God? How 
better could we dedicate this House of God than by re-dedicating 
ourselves with a determined purpose to know more of Him ? 


.. JH. The one thing.—David did not mean that he had no 
desire but this one. We know he did have a very intense desire 
to build a house -for the Lord. But every other desire was 
subordinate to this chief desire of his life. Every other was 
subordinate to this. And that, I take it, is the attitude we must 
have if we would have what David so earnestly sought. Mission- 
aries of all others are sed to have a very intimate fellowship 
with God. They certainly ought to have But is it not all too 
true that the numerous and diverse affairs that crowd in upon them 
tend to dissipate rather than concentrate their attention on this 
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“One thing needful ?” Isthis wise or is it necessary? I have 
| ‘a very firm conviction that we shall never see the glory of God in 
| this Mission till we make it, the “ One thing,” our chief quest. 

| _ Turning now to the second part of my subject, let me read 
| Heb. 11.8: “ By faith Abraham, when he was called to go out into a 
| lace that he should after receive for an inheritance, obeyed: and 
| went out not knowing whither he went." Abraham was called 
| The Father of the faithful,” a name that we might well apply to 
i ather Jewett. I think I have never know a man that so much 
resembled Abraham in the simplicity and intensity of his faith. 
| , * Abraham believed God and it was accounted unto him for right- 
| eousness." So did Lyman Jewett. 

When I was in California I met the Rev. Dr. Graves, one of 
our most successful evangelists, who told me a most interesting 
story of Dr. Jewett. He said that when he wasa little boy, Mr. 
Jewett was a student in the Academy in Worcester, and occasionally 
called at his fathers house. On one of these occasions he put his 

hand on the head of the little boy and expressed the hope that he 
would give his heart to the Saviour, and then he kneeled down and 
yed that God would save him and make him a useful servant of 
Christ. “That,” said Dr. Graves, “was the meansof my conversion 
and since then God has greatly honored me in making me the 
instrument of the conversion of many thousands of precious souls.” 
That little piece of missionary work was just like Lyman Jewett. 
I o digni it seemed like a little thing at the time, but considered 

in the light of Dr. Graves’ work, who can measure it ? 
ifty-five years ago to-day Mr. and Mrs. Jewett, Christian 
Nursu, Julia and Ruth were touring in this section of what was 
then the Nellore field, dwelling in tabernacles, as Abraham, Isaac 
J and Jacob had done. While in Ongole, however, their tabernacle 
"^ was the travellers bungalow. It was their custom on the first 
| day of every new year to rise early and hold a prayer meeting. On 
| this occasion it occurred to them that it would be nice to hold the : 
meeting on the top of yonder hill. So, long before day-break the 
little company wended their way up past the Pagodas and on to 
the summit of the hill. When writing the history of the Telugu 
Mission, I got Julia to tell me the story and I mags it now in her 
own words. “I carried a stool, and Ruth carried a mat, and when 
we reached the top of the hill we all sat down. First we sang a 
hymn, and Father Jewett prayed; then Christian Nursu prayed ; 
then Father Jewett read a portion of Isaiah, fifty-second chapter, 
“How beautiful upon the mountain are the feet of him that 
bringeth good tidings.” Then Mother Jewett prayed, then I 
prayed, and then Ruth prayed. When Father Jewett prayed, I 
remember that he said, “ As the sun ts now about to rise and shine 
upon the earth, so may the Sun of To arise quickly and 
hine on this dark land.” After we had all prayed, then Father 
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Jewett stood up and stretching his hand out, he said, “ Do you see 
that rising piece of ground yonder, all covered over with prickly 
pear ? Would you not like that spot for our mission bungalow and 
all this land become Christian ? How would you like it ? Well, 
Nursu, Julia, that day will come. It seemed as if the Holy Spirit 
had lifted us above the world and our hearts were filled with thank- 
fulness to the Lord." Dr. Jewett told me that as he arose from his 
knees on that occasion he had a very peculiar assurance that that 
prayer would be answered. He had to wait six years for the 
bungalow and twelve for the missionary, but he never lost his faith 
in God. He had 
“ Faith that withstood the shocks of toil and time, 
Hope that defied despair, 
Patience that conquered care, 
And loyalty whose courage was sublime." 


In 1862 when the question of abandoning the Telugu Mission 
was up before the Missionary Union for the third and last time, 
the vote was about to be taken and would, no doubt, have been 
passed in the affirmative ; the balm for the burial of the Mission was 
prepared, but Dr. Warren, then Secretary of the Union, said, “Hold 
on brethren : Bro. Jewett is on his way home, let us wait until he 
comes and see what he has to say on thesubject." Sothey waited, 
and when Mr. Jewett gothome he went before the Executive 
Committee and when they told him what was proposed, he said : 
“ Well, brethren, I believe that the Lord has much people among the 
Telugus, and if my health be restored I mean to £o back and live, 
and if need be die, among the Telugus." “Oh,” said Dr. Warren, “ if 
that be your purpose, then we will send you back and another man 
with you to give you a Christian burial." So you see they were bent 
on having a missionary funeral of somesort. If they could not bury 
the Mission, they would bury the missionary. But thank God for 
the faith of Lyman Jewett, they did neither. The Mission was 
saved and Dr. Jewett lived to see the “much people” gathered 
into the fold of Christ. 

Whether Dr. Jewett saw by faith what we see to-day, we 
cannot tell. But I know that he saw far into the future by reason 
of his strong faith in God. I remember that when I had baptized 
a Reddv for whom Dr. Jewett had often prayed, he said to me, 
* Bro. Downie, when the Sudras come, selí-support will be assured." 
That was a quarter of a cigars! ago and we are only just beginnin 
to see what he saw by faith. Oh, that we might all have more faith 
like his ! 

Another striking characteristic of Dr. Jewett was his child- 
like simplicity. I never knew but one other man that had such 
strong faith and yet was as simple as a little child. My Telugu 
Munshi, speaking of this feature of Dr. Jewett's character said to 
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me, “ Why Father Jewett is just like a little baby, everybody loves 
him." I said to Munshi, “ Well, is not that just the way they speak 
of me? But Munshi was an honest man and replied, “ Oh, not at all, 
Sir, not at all.” “And Jesus took a little child and stood him in 
the midst.” Why? I think it was to furnish us with an illustration 
of the spirit his disciples should have, and especially those who were 
to be sent forth as his representatives. To the end of his days. Dr. 
Jewett manifested that child-like simplicity to those who saw 
him. 


Still another characteristic of Dr. Jewett was his tender 
papeny for his brethren. He loved every one of us who were 
s associates. [ never knew him to say an unkind word of any 
of his brethren. I have never known him to seek, by word or act, 
for precedence or office or honor or position of any sort. I have 
never known him to say a disparaging word concerning the work 
of a fellow missionary, and much less of doing so with a view to 
exalting his own work. I have seen him suffer keenly when 
urged to expo an opinion of the work of a fellow missionary 
which he did not altogether approve. I wonder if we, his succes- 
sors, can truly report progress in this affectionate regard and 
tender sympathy for our associates and their work ? Are we as free 
from suspicions and jealousies of one another as we ought to be as 
brethren and representatives of Christ ? 

We have erected this House of God in memory of our beloved 
brother. It is a beautiful tribute and recognition of the exalted 
place he holds in our hearts, but even this is not his greatest or 
most enduring monument. The thousands of redeemed Telu; 
who are now with him in the heavenlies, and the still greater hosts 
that are yet to follow in their train are his monument. But for him 
and his strong faith in God our fathers would have abandoned the 
Mission in 1862; but for him, we should not be here to-day. 

When Solomon had dedicated the temple in that wonderful 
prayer in the sixth chapter of II Chronicles, it is said, “ And 
the Lord appeared unto Solomon by night and said unto him, 1 have 
heard thy prayer and have chosen this place for myself for an 
house of sacrifice. If I shut up the heaven that there be no rain, 
or if I command the locusts to devour the land, or if I send pes- 
tilence among the people; if my people which are called by my 
name shall humble themselves and pray, and seek my face and 
tum from their wicked ways; then will Í hear from heaven and 
will forgive their sins and I will heal their land." We have not 
locusts, but we have the pestilence and we sadly need the 

And now unto him who is able to do far more abundantly 
than we can ask or think, be the honor and the glory and the power 
and forever. Amen. 
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Progress, * 


By Rev. R, H. Graves, D.D., Canton, China, 


lives and inthe work entrusted to our care. It isa sign 

and proof of /ife. When progress ceases, life stops and 

decay sets in. Without development a man ceases to 
fulfil the object of his creation, and an enterprise ceases to enjoy 
the interest of men and the blessing of God. This progress is not 
necessarily in one direction. The outward man may perish while 
the inward man is renewed day by day. Age may dull our physical 
powers, while the spiritual life grows more active as it approaches 
the heavenly goal. Decay in one direction may imply growth 
in another. Our past defeats may prove stepping stones to higher 
victories. 

All true progress is the resultant of two forces acting at right 
angles to each other. Equal forces acting contrary to each other 
would result in rest and inertia ; if one were stronger than the other 
progress would amount to but little. But acting at an angle the 
resultant line would be the diagonal of a square, if the forces were 
equal or of a parallelogram, if one were greater than the other. 

Unretarded progress is destructive, as that of a conical 
shell ora rifle ball. The resistance of the air isso nearly overcome 
that all the energy is expended on the object against which the 
missile strikes. Compare with this the progress of a ship through 
the water. The retarding medium is denser, the progress is slower, 
and the result is benefit and not destruction. A man makes progress 
in walking because the power of gravitation and the vital energy 
modify one another. Increase the vital power and the man runs ; 
decrease it and he moves slowly, or stops. The progress of the 
planets around the sun is the resultant of the centripetal and 
centrifugal forces. Withdraw either of these and destruction would 
take the place of orderly progress of the planets in their orbits. 
| Akabo in the moral and spiritual world proceeds on the 

same lines as in the physical world. Triumph implies resistance 
_ There can be no victory without a foe. God's object in placing 
us in this world is to bud up character, as well as to show his 
love. He could create a world without sin, or make man a slave 
of heredity or environment. But man would cease to be man 
and become a puppet. Character is formed by testing and opposi- 
tion. What we become is the result of what we overcome. 
Human progress does not imply dualism but rather the * Doctrine 


Qu is what we all desire and all need, both in our 
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of the Mean " as Confucius would have it. Beauty does not consist 
in a straight line, but in curves and spirals on the “line of beauty," 
“ line of fe " asthey arecalled. All nature illustrates this and the 
ancient Greeks copied it in their architecture, these lines are the 
resultant of two forces. Man with a mind bent on utility makes 
his railroads as straight as possible, God makes rivers to meander, 
diffusing life and verdure in the valleys. Asin Nature so in Society. 
We see individualism and socialism, conservatism and radical- 
ism, capital and labor. As long as they work together we have true 
progress. The proper adjustment and balancing of the two forces 
results in progress in Society. Carry any of these social forces to 
an extreme and let it ignore the counterbalancing force, and you 
have confusion instead of order, decay or anarchy instead of 
progress. So in law and in medicine. The advocate and the 
judge are both necessary for the carrying out of justice. The 
calm, judicial mind which impartially views both sides, is needed 
to counterbalance the earnest, partial mind which sees only the 
interests of his client. In Therapeutics all schools can point to 
their successful cases, and all must confess occasional failures. 

In Religion we see the same law illustrated. In our work, 
we meet with earnest advocates of centralization, and men equally 
conscientious and broad-minded urging expansion. True pro- 
gress involves both policies in a Mission. Or we may have 
education or evangelization urged as the chief work of a mis- 
sion, or hospitals and dispensaries claimed to be more important 
than chapels. We must remember that there are different stages 
in mission work. What is of greater relative importance at one 
time may prove of minor importance at another. Times change 
and we must accommodate ourselves to changing circumstances, 
but principles endure and must never be lost sight of. Of course, 
to accomplish success a man must be devoted to his particular 
work, but this should not make him blind to the work of others. 
A man must be guided by his own conscience, but this should-not 
make him ignore the conscience of his brother. A young mis- 
sionary may want to introduce new methods that he sees are 
successful at home, but an older missionary may have tried them 
and found them a failure, and from what he knows of the character 
of the people may feel that they are unsuitable. We need new 
blood in the mission work and yet there is often a need for a 
balance wheel in our machinery. It may seem to be doing no 
work, yet it is essential to the working of the machinery asa 
whole. True progress implies a well-balanced mind, sober judg- 
ment and long experience, as well as enthusiasm, enterprise and 
push. Men pass through different ages and the mission work | 
through different stages. Man is created with different tempera- 
ments and is adapted to various kinds of work. God includes all in 
his wise plan, and can utilize all for his glory. All will tell on his 
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work and we should be content that things are as they are, so we 
are thoroughly consecrated to God's work. 

As with our work, so with our beliefs. It is instructive as 
well as interesting to notice the balance of truth in God's word—to 
look at the just apposition of texts. If God says: “Work out 
your own salvation" he immediately adds * for it is God who 
worketh in you.” Our little minds are so feeble, our horizons so 
narrow, that we fail to take in more than one truth at a time, 
Truth is so attractive to the truth-loving mind that we run away 
with a single truth, especially when- it just strikes us, and are apt 
toíorget its complementary truth. We thus have our fads and 
fancies, and range ourselves as parties and sects. Once enlisted on 
aside, we are apt to think it disloyalty to abandon our position. 
The French have a saying, alluding to the fact that the word sac 
is found in so many languages, that at the Tower of Babel 
“Chapoiun qit son sac et s'enallait. So men seem to have taken 
up their doctrines and gone off with them, neglecting other com- 
ps truths complementary or explanatory in the revealed word. 

o doctrines have their lives of emphasis. Men make watch 
words of them for a century or so, until some other truth — 
from the horizon and occupies men's thoughts and theories. Far 
be it from me to deny that these are fundamental truths, I only 
wish to call attention to the difterent emphasis laid on truth at 
various periods of Church history. lf you callit an evolution, be it 
s0, but remember that to-day's popular truth may be in the back 

ound to-morrow. Asthe difterent stars or comets are above the 

orizon at different times and attract men's attention for the time 
being, so truths shine or grow dim, not because they are not essen- 
tially the same, but because men's minds change. This is often 
due to the neglect of a corresponding and companion truth in the 
word. For instance Union and Federation are now in the air. | 
To support their contention men quote our Lords last prayer | 
“ That they all may be one," while they seem to overlook another $ | 
part of that prayer “ Sanctify them through thy truth ; Thy word is 
truth.” We can only be one as we are sanctified, and we can only 
be sanctified as we unite on God's word. Thus the first step to- 
ward true progress in union is to submit simply to God's word. 
We are already one in spirit, in realizing all members of the spiri- 
tual body of Christ as brethren, and lovingthe image of Christ where- 
ever we see it in a fellow believer. But before there can be organic 
union of believers, we must believe and practice the same doctrines. 
No true progress can be made while our consciencious convictions 
differ. Two forces, loyalty to God's truth and love to our Christian 
brethren, must act together in order that progress may be made 
in the line of Christ's prayer. 

Take another example. Weall want to gain disciples. But 
Jesus not only sought to gain disciples, but to sit them. You 
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remember how he severely tested his tollowers after the miracle of 
the loaves: “ Except ye eat the flesh of the Son of man and 
drink his blood ye have no life in you," men said “ This is a hard 
saying, who can hear it ?" How the Master sought to thoroughly 
cleanse his floor and drive away the chaff ! Until we agree on the 
terms of admission to the Church how can we have organic union ? 
— practical union in work ? Mere external uniformity will be no 
true progress ; there must be unity of heart and conviction before 
any true progress toward Christian union can be made. 
What then is the remedy ? What are the factors in true 
wog ? The Divine rule is, “ Whereunto we have already 
attained, let us walk by the same rule,’ and “ if ye are otherwise 
» minded God will reveal even this unto you." TI od, much 
| progress has been made. How different the present from the 
warring sects of a century ortwo ago! We are on the right road, 
let us go on. i 
To come to our own work. Shall I speak of the fierce 
- controversy over the terms for God of fifty years ago, and the pre- 
sent Peking compromise of our union versions of the Scriptures ? 
Of the union of different branches of the same denomination ? Ot 
the era of good fellowship of federation in union branches of our 
arem work ? Of the Mission Memorial ? Of the Y. M. C. A. 
work ? 

Take as another illustration the /mmanence and the Zrans- 
cendence of God. In church history the pendulum of emphasis 
has swung at one time to one, and at another to the other of these 
two truths, tending to extremes in either direction will land us in 
error, and be a surrender of God's truth to man's prepossessions. 
Or again, should fear or love characterise our worship of God, 
the one is especially inculcated in the Old Testament, and the 
other in the New. The Bible as a whole teaches both. If either 
be neglected our souls will rise to God like a bird with a broken 
wing. Some may say they mark different stages of development 
or of individual experience. There may be some truth in this, and 
yet if love degenerates into undue familiarity, or reverence into 
dread, we are equally astray. We should remember, too, that the 
last command of the New Testament is “ Worship God,” and the 
consummation of religion in heaven, as described in the Revelation 
is the reverent worship of God. Both are essential to true piety, 
and our duty to God may be expressed as “reverent love” or 
“loving reverence. One feeling must modify the other. So we 
might take up other twin-truths in the word of God. 

Let me not be misunderstood. I am not advocati 
compromise. Nothing can be settled until it is settled right. . 
am simply calling attention to the facts that in this world of 
human limitations and human imperfections practical progress is 
often modified, and that in his revelation to us God accommodates 
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himself to us by revealing his one truth in two aspects. These 
may be sometimes beyond our power to reconcile, but both are 
needed to preserve the equilibrium. True progress must take 
account of both. 
 Inrevealing himself to us in his word, does not God often 
reveal himself as acting from a combination of motives which 
seem to our puny minds as incompatible ? Thus the apostle 
says “ Behold the goodness and severity of God” (Rom. 11; 22) 
and the Psalmist speaks of mercy and justice as meeting together. 
Neither of the attributes is neglected in God's conduct towards our 
race, or the progress of his glorious kingdom among men. Are we 
not nght in saying that God's dealing with mankind is the resul- 
tant of two forces? The problem is solved in the mystery of the 
.atonement and in many of the inscrutable dealings of his provi- 
dence. Must we be surprised if we see the same law working in 
the pop of our mission work? Or shall we nd because 
things do not go we es ti eirges have them ? : us rather 
rejoice that in spite of action and re-action, hope and discourage- 
ment, Wisdom add mistakes, God's work is making real progress 
and so let us say with Paul “therein I do rejoice and will 
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^ EDITORIAL. € 


.HE Intellectual and Spiritual Awakening that is spreading all 
over India, China and the entire Orient, calls loudly for a re- 
adjustment of our missionary methods It isstill true, and we 

believe always will be, that by “the foolishness of preaching " God 
designs to save men. But the “foolishness of preaching" and 
foolish preaching are two very different things, and it must be 
confessed that we have had and still have a good deal of the latter. 
For the past fifty years or more we have been devoting much 
of our time and attention to the lower classes of society, and in 
many respects with very happy results. We fully believe that our 
procedure has been in the line of God's purpose. Our preachers 
as well as our converts have come from these lower classes, and for 
work among their own people they have done fairly well. 
But with the new conditions and the fact that the Sudras and other 
caste people are beginning to turn their attention to the claims 
of Christianity, a different class of preachers becomes a necessity. 
Comparatively few of our present force have had more than a 
primary education, supplemented by a course of theological train- 
ing. Even so, some of them can gain and hold the respectful atten- 
tion of the better educated classes, but that number is few. We 
sorely need a better educated class of preachers. 

The question arises how are these better educated preachers 
to be obtained ? For some reason or other very few men have 
come from the college to the theological seminary. Is this the 
fault of the college or the seminary, or is it the fault of the Society 
in not providing adequate inducements for men of that. class to 
enter the ministry ? Perhaps it is none of these, but all the 
same we venture to suggest a few changes in our methods. 

In the first place provision ought to be made for the recep- 
tion and training of a betterclass of students in our theological 
seminary. We can hardly expect F. A., or B.A., graduates of 
college to sit down in the same class with students from the 
village primary schools. Seminaries at home find this difficulty 
and hence require that students must either have a college 
training or its equivalent to enter the seminary. We may be far 
from that yet, but we at least should have a separate department, 
taught by an American professor who could devote his time to 
this class of students. There should also be at least one native 
teacher who is a graduate of the college and has had a full theological 
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course of training. Three American professors and one graduate 
teacher is a present and pressing need of the seminary. When 
this is supplied we believe there will be qwe men of natural and 
acquired ability, who will gladly enter the seminary and fit them- 
selves for pastors of churches and other evangelistic work, men 
who will command the respect of the growing educated classes. 

_ Then we believe that some change is necessary in our 
method of providing for the work and support of the graduates of 
the seminary. If it be insisted on that men who enter the minis- 
try shall be men called of God, as it certainly should be, is it 
reasonable to insist that man shall dictate to them where and what 
their field of labor shall be ? Ought not this also to be a matter 
of a call from God ? If this freedom were acknowledged and 
granted, the question of support would adjust itself. True men 
would go where God called, and true missionaries and churches 
would see to it that they had reasonable support. 


(HE Proposition to Take an Agreement or bond from students 
educated at Mission expense, wholly or in part, is a perfectly 
reasonable one and should be hailed by students with delight. 
No honorable student wants to accept an education from a Mission, 
without atleast a desire and purpose to do what he can to recoup 
the Mission for what it has spent on him. To bind himself to do 
this is surely no dishonor. It will give him a sense of indepen- 
dence that will add greatly to his usefulness in future life. It may 
also encourage individuals as well as the Mission to do more in 
aiding worthy students to get an education. 


HE Swadeshi Spirit is not confined to the Hindus. Many of 
our young men are coming to see what missionaries have been 
saying for many years, that if India is ever to be evangelized, 

it must be largely through a native agency. A committee of 
young men recently came to the Nellore missionary and said that 
they wished to support an evangelist, and with him and others to 
do what they could in their spare hours to supply the place of the 
field missionary now on furlough. This will include the super- 
vision of the village schools. In the same spirit the Southern 
Association of native churches has voted to undertake the rapport 
of one teacher in the theological seminary. This is hopeful and 
encouraging. 
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A ege India Needs To-day is not a better Government, but a 
| better understanding between the Government and the 

people. No one with any considerable experience in India 
can fail to see that there exists a good deal of racial feeling, 
amounting in many cases to racial antipathy. The murders and 
other outrages that have recently taken place have greatly intensi- 
fied this racial feeling, and it is not at all likely to be lessened by 
the repressive measures the Government have been compelled to 
adopt. How then, is this state of things to be remedied ? We 
believe that there is but one cure for all the ills and evils the 
people of India suffer from, and that is the acceptance of the relig- 
ion of Jesus Christ. But how can they accept Christ and his 
religion so long as many whom they regard as their enemies are 
the professed followers of Christ? How can they be convinced 
that all Europeans are not Christians? How can it be best made 
plain to them that the spirit of Christ is the spirit of brotherhood 
and fellowship, and that just so far as men possess that spirit are 
they Christian ? Here, we believe, is a fine field of usefulness 
for the missionary. We sometimes hear it said that the mission- 
ary's business is to preach the gospel and let all these political 
and social problems alone. Well, we freely admit that the 
missionary s business is to preach the gospel. But, as our professor 
in theology used to tell us, “ the gospel is not a harp of one string.” 
There are many ways of preaching the gospel and it is useless 
to say that this or that is the best method. What is the best for 
one class may be the worst for another. But to bring about a 
better state of feeling between the Indian and the European, 
especially among the educated classes, we know of no better way 
or grander opportunity than is afforded the missionary teacher in 
our schools and colleges. He may not see as many converts as 
the missionary who devotes his time to the oral preaching of the 


pore in town and village, but he may and ought to nis: ig his 
hri | 


stian life on his pupils, in such a way that they wi go out 
into the world with the highest regard and warmest affection for 
their Christian instructors, and that will go far to break down the 
racial ill-feeling that exists between Indians and Europeans, and 
that in turn will prepare the way for the reception of Christ and his 
religion. 


t agre writing what we have said above on the needs of our 
J theological seminary, we have had the pleasure of attending 

the closing exercises of the seminary at Ramapatnam. The 
examinations showed that good and faithful work ad been done 
both by the teachers and the students. We were much pleased to 
note that more than the ordinary preparations for commencement 
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had been made. Considering the material the missionaries send 
to the seminary, out of which preachers are expected to be made, 
the seminary is to be congratulated on the results, But we are 
more than ever convinced of the necessity for the changes we have 
suggested above. | | 


‘Chine name of John E. ei has been P associated with 
the American Baptist Telugu Mission for the past forty vi 
and will be for yet many a day to come. N loc Pam igo he 

met with an accident that rendered him unfit for active service and 
although he went home and returned since then, he has been practi- 
cally on the retired list. He and Mrs. Clough sailed for London 
on the 18th of April, and the chances are that they will never 
return. Dr. Clough had a great constitution and he used it 
unsparingly in the work to which he gave his life. We understand 
that his autobiography is nearly ready for press. We have been 
so long associated with Dr. Clough that we might be justified in 
making some predictions regarding the book, but perhaps it will 
be saier to wait till it appears. 


$T may not be too soon to call attention to the fact that the 6th 
of February, 1911, will be the seventy-fifth anniversary of the 
founding of the American Baptist Telugu Mission by Mr. Day. 
It has, therefore, been suggested that the next Conference be held 
at that time instead of the end of December. If this can be made 
to fit in with the expected visit of our foreign secretary, the Con- 
ference should be one of unusual interest, It so happens that 
Nellore, the oldest station in the Mission, is to be the place oi 
meeting. * 
mim ES num s 
(9HE corporate name of the American Baptist Missionary Union 
has been changed to that of The American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society. This has been done because there are other 
“Missionary Unions" in America and to bring our title into 
harmony with the Home Mission Society and Publication Society. 
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Tae Saroow: A Bar. 


A bar to heaven, a door to hell, 
Whoever named tt, named it well. 
A bar to manliness and wealth, 
A door to want and broken health. 
A bar to honor, pride and fame, 
A door to sin, and grief and shame. 
A bar to hope, a bar to prayer, 
A door to darkness and despair. 
A bar to honored, useful life, 
A door to brawling, senseless strife. 
fed cendi dad brave, 

k door to want an iuper's prave. 
A bar to joy that ione nis. die 
A door to tears and aching hearts. 
A bar to heaven, a door to hell, 
Whoever named it, named it well. 

—Standard. 


Ex.-Vice-President Charles W. 
Fairbanks had to choose in Rome be- 
tween giving an address at the Metho- 
dist church and having an audience 
with the Pope, and he chose to speak 
to his Methodist friends. After that 
the Pape wouldn't see him. Probably 
Mr. Fairbanks will live as long as if 
he had bowed the knee to the Pope. 

—The Watchman. 


Dr. Downie, our Editor-in-chief, has 
been elected a member of the National 
ide oos Society of Washington. 


D.C. Congratulations. 
= 
We seldom realize how modern 


many of our conveniences are. It was 
only the other day that in New York 
died Seth E. Thomas, the inventor of 
the alarm clock. 


- M the railway employees carried out 
the instructions of their superior 
mands of Christ, none of us would be 
safe on the trains. If the Japanese 
soldiers | their commanders the 
way the soldiers of Christ obey him, 
they would not in a hun year 
have accomplished what they did ina 


soldiers to obey him, ces — 
never, never complete the conquest of 
this world. The only reason wh 


Christianity does not possess the world, 
is because Christ docs: not possess 
Christians.—]. CAMPBELL WHITE. 


The British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety has issued its one hundreth An- 
nual Report. It says that last year 
1,365,000 copies of the Bible or parts 
of it were distributed in China, and 
that more than 9g per cent. of these 
were bou Think of the Chinese 
buying one million of Bibles in a year. 

— Western. Recorder. 


= 


One of the strangest kinds of 
myopia is being discovered in some 
churches. In them are found people 
whose eyes can see prices going u 
like aeroplanes when buying. for their 
own households, but who aresostrange- 
ly “near-sighted™ that they cannot 
see even any possible signs of a rise 
in the pastor's salary.—Standard. 


TEN 
This is the gospel of labor, — 
Ring it ye bells of the kirk,— 
The Lord of love came down from 
above 
To live with the men who work. 
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This is the rose that he planted 
Here in the thorn-cursed soil, — 
Heaven is blessed with perfect rest ; 
But the blessing of earth is toil. 

—HENRY van DYKE. 


The American Baptist Telugu Mis- 
sion is able to boast of thirteen men 
from Rochester Theological Semin- 
ary. Itis an unlucky number, for the 
other seminaries, but even their alumni 
will say “Amen” to the following 
appreciation :— 


PRESIDENT AvcGvsTUs H. STRONG. 
ÁN APPRECIATION, 
Bv CLARENCE A. BARBOUR. 


For thirty-eight vears Dr. Augustus 
H. Eye. been the honored and 
notably useful president of the Roches- 


ter ecological Seminary. So long, 
indeed, has he occupied that exalted 
position that it is difficult to think of 
the place and the man apart from each 
other. All over the broad surface 
of the earth, alumni of Rochester 
seminary look to him with love and 
reverence. What a service to God and 
to humanity has been the service of 
this long span of years! The results 
of the impress which Doctor Strong 
has made upon thousands of men, 
some of whom have themselves made 
large contributions to the welfare of 
humanity, are beyond all computa- 
tion. 

It has been nted to me to be in 
close relation with this great and good 
He was my president and my teacher 
of theology during student days in the 
seminary. It was given to me to 
Span him in pepe m the 
First Baptist urch of this city. 
During my | e of eighteen years 
in the Lake c Church, of Rochester, 
he was my unfailing and ever constant 
friend ana i af 
these years I have been a trustee of 
the seminary, and hence have come into 


a yet different relation with its head, 


Abundant opportunity, therefore, has 


been given for the formation of an 


estimate of this notable figure in the 


life of our day. That estimate natur- 
ally is colored with warm and deep 
personal affection. 
otherwise. But I think that certain 
qualities and characteristics which 


emerge in my thought of Doctor 
may be recognized as true to life and 
to tact. 


He is a man of steady and persistent 
toil. The amount of labor involved in 
the accomplishment of his life work is 
simply stupendous. He never has 
seemed to be in haste, but always some 
pe work was upon his hands and 

is heart, and persistently he has gone 
at its achievement. It would be ena 
for one man to be able to point to the 
monumental volumes of his ** Systema- 


tic Theology " as a life work, but his 


literary productions go far b 
those boundaries. As a lucid, illum- 
inating and suggestive essayist, he has 
few, if any, superiors in our day. 
Beyond his literary work has been t 
steady bearing of the heavy burdens 
of administration. Under his watchful 
and ceaseless care the seminary has 
tremendously increased in resources 
and attainment. Add to this the great 
amount of work which Doctor Str 
has done in our denominational societies 
and in various ways in connection with 
our denominational life, and even this 
incomplete record involves an amount 


of labor well nigh incredible. 


As a church member Doctor Strong 
has been an inspiration to many. 


the precepts which he has enunciated 
as to the duty and privilege of fidelity 
in church membership he has exempli- 
fied in his own life. At the services 
on Sunday, ane pias rak meet- 
mg he has 1, throughout the years, 
until less vigorous health has been his, 
the soul of regularity and punctuality. 
The o d the First Church have 
ever found in him deep interest, saga- 
cious counsel and sacrificial coópera- 
tion. No voice has been id wu 
than his in the devotional services of 
the church. He has been a model 
church member. 

He has been, and he is, a man whose 
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horizon of vision is as wide as mankind. 
The cause of missions has had no more 
consistent and able advocate. His 
papers as president of the American 
Baptist Missionary Union were models 
of strong and forceful presentation of 
the claims and opportunities of the 
world-wide kingdom of God. In no 
small part is itdue tohim that Rochester 


alumni are in every part of the mission 
field. ‘eB 


I cannot forbear to say a word of 
Doctor Strong asthe ideal of a Christian 
gentleman in his home. How lavish 
and how delightful has been the hos- 
pitality within the ever-welcoming 
doors of his home no one may fail to 
Ee hioa nasaren estey Kad 

rivi we of s i that hospit ity. 
The ined AN unlearned, tic 
reat scholars of the world and the 

umblest country tor, have been 
made to feel equally at ease in that 
gracious atmosphere. Those abound- 
ing in this world’s goods and those who 
know the grinding pressure of poverty 
have been alike welcome there. For 
all there has been the joy which only 
the greeting of such a host can give. 
The memory of Doctor Strong in his 
home is one which will linger among 
the nearest and dearest memories of 
man. 

Thank God, this is not an obituary. 
Doctor Strong is in better health now 
than he has been for some years. 
After his year of rest and respite he 


returned to his accustomed place and 
is doing his work with a good measure 


of satisfaction to himself, and he has 
borne well the strain of this year of 
seminary life. | may venture to predict 
that this year will not be the last of his 
administration, and the earnest wish 
and prayer of many hearts is back of 
the prediction. Never has he seemed 
to be more needed than to-day. 
Secure in the love and devotion of a 
great host who rise up to call him 
blessed while he is yet among the sons 
of men, it is most fitting that Doctor 
Strong be given every word of appre- 
ciation which can come from the lips 
or from the pen of those who recognize 
that their debt to him can never be 
discharged.—Standard. 


EXCHANGES AND REVIEWS 


Dg. Krorscnu. 


There is a sense of reverence and of 
something sacred as one holds fresh 
from the | yaris letter or a paper written 
by a hand which in the interval since 
its despatch a cable has informed one 
has laid down the pen for ever. It 
was with such a feeling that the New 
York Christian Herald was opened 
this week. The active brain which 
made good deeds a business, and which 
interested many thousand citizens of 
the United States in the needy of 
other lands is as much apparent as 
ever in the letter signed Louis Klopsch 
in the Christian Herald dated Feb. 
16. It wasa special letter addressed 
to the 150,000 subscribers of the Home 
Herald which has recently been mer- 
ged into the Christian Herald thus 
making the weekly circulation of. the 
latter paper 400,000. Dr. Klopsch 
writes of some difficulties in adjusting 
the accounts of subscribers, the system 
of regristration of the two papers being 
diverse, Concluding, Dr. Klupsch 
says, in his own inimitable way,— 

"Let the now greatly enla 
Christian Herald family which in thé 
past has built up a gem unprecedent- 
ed for deeds of love, of unselfishness 
and of self-sacrifice, continue more 
aggressively than ever to work together 
to make our future history even more 
illustrious than our past,” 

Theservice rendered by Dr. Klopsch, 
through the co-operation of the readers 
of the Christian Herald, has been 
literally international in character, the 
total benefactions amounting to not 
less than a crore of rupees or $3,500,000, 
and those who read the Christian 
Herald know that this enormous aggre- 
gate was made up of countless small 
sums. Russia in 1892, India in 1897, 
Cuba in 1898, India again in 1900, 
Shensi in igor, Finland and Sweden 
in 1905, Northern Japan in 1906, and 
the terrible China Famine in 1907 
indicat un the time jus sphere of Dr. 
Kl 's ger benefactions. B 
dining support for five ves 
of five thousand famine orphans in 
India the Christran Herald turnished 
the backbone of the famine orphan 
support. The arrival in Bombay of 
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the Quito on Monday, June 25, 1900, 
] ^5, 1900, 


which brought a cargo of Amen 
corn is grate Y remembered by many, 
and these and Dr. Klopsch's other 


unparalleled examples of Christianity 
in action have doubtless done not a 
little to promote the better interna- 
tional understanding which we see 
to-day. Dr. Klopsch lived the stren- 
- nous life, and his recreation was work 
among children. In him the Church 
loses a strong evangelical, a man whose 
lifework was not confined to the limits 
of one denomination and who could be 
relied on to be on the side of right- 
eousness in any ‘moral movement. 
—Bombay Guardian. 


tz 
Tug New SECRETARIES. 


The objection on the part of a few 
of the missionary force to the appoint- 
ment of the New Secretaries has 
apparently stirred up the Press at 
home to come to the rescue of our 
much-abused home administration. 


Editors sometimes think that their 
task requires an infinite amount of tact 
and an inexhaustible fund of patience. 
We are not so sure, however, but the 
missionary secretaries require almost 
asmuch. The other day, in an eastern 
state, a committee sent to the head- 
quarters of one of our national 
Societies an earnest appeal for men to 
follow up effectively one of the laymen's 


missionary conventions. It was point- 
ed out i it would be distinctly 


hurtful to the cause of missions if this 
proe: society tety did not at once send 
a group of paid men to reap the ad- 
van of the publicity and inspira- 
tion of the laymen's movement. The 
same mail also brought a letter from a 
ponent pastor in that same state 

which he peso’ MM vigorously 
Gad de declared that the cause of missions 
was being dan on ME o the 
expense involved in getting gospel 
to the heathen. i And dire ga ape 
As a matter of fact, home expenses 








two 
policies meet is a task which is worth 


Home Expenses. 


We have been led to believe that not 
a few Christian M and rene 
impression Hat too much af the money 


subject. We do not undertake to say 
that there is no waste, or that the home 
expenses are no larger than they 
should be. But we do say that the 
waste is very small, and that the im- 
pression that the larger part of the 
money contributed is consumed in 
home expenses is erroneous. Take, 
for instance, the year 1895. that 


1,151,354.03, and the expenses at 
$98,071.17. The ratio of hom 
a fraction more | 
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not large, as the business of the world 
goes.—Journal and Messenger. 


from tho clamat fhe Saee E ofthe 
rom the churches the managers « 

Missionary Union, the Foreign Mission 
Society of the Northern Baptists, in- 
creased their home expenses by ap- 
panting twonew secretaries.— Western 


During an arithmetic lesson in a 
Wilmington school the teacher was 
endeavoring to make one point clear, 
when she said : 

" Now boys and girls, in order to 
add, MEN multiply, it is neces- 

that t things must alwa 
be of the same deniniiaifion. For 
example, we couldn't take three 
nges from four apples, or multiply 
; cows." ! 


Whereupon Sammy Stilson evinced 
signs of uneasiness. “What is it 
Sammy?" asked the teacher. 

* Wh , ma'am,” said Sammy, as 
he stood , "can't you take five quarts 
of milk from four cows ? '— Maratime 





And yet some peope are objecting 
when they are of the same denomina- 
è 
= 


A MATTER TO BE REGRETTED. 
dt is to be tly reg and 
only what might be exported, shat 
eom | 


it is only what m 
derstandi 
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modification of the original method of 
procedure, and the proposed appoint- 


ment of co ding secretaries, who 
should make t sae ie each familiar 


with the fields and the workers, would 
tend to allay the discontent and recon- 
cile the missionaries to the oversight 
DI OTS. We are sry to learn i 

the objection to the secretaries is no 
ary. Weare particularly sorry, because 
we are convinced that something of 
the kind proposed is essential to the 
unity of action and the intelli 


both at home and abroad. We fondly 
hoped that when it was decided by the 
board to elect three secretaries, one of 
whom should be always in the field, 
and who should succeed each other 
abroad and at home, it would be ac- 
cepted as a wise and conciliatory move- 
ment. And we still hope that no ill, 
but rather good, is to come from the 
decision of the board. 

The meeting at which this course 
was decided upon was one of the largest 
of ali ever bold, and the action i5 report- 
ed to have been ically unanimous. 
It was the matured result of the most 
earnest thinking and most kindly spirit 
possible. When we know of whi 

wat board is composed, and bear in 





in almost every State, it seems hardly 

ossible that a mistake was made. 
Those assembled in that meeting were 
not ill-informed, and-did not act rashly 


y. i 

arguments which convinced 
them of the wisdom of the course taken, 
and we have no evidence that any 
change of view has come about since 


ten that, for several years past, it 
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been found needful to have not only 
two general secretaries, but also a field 

who has gen | his time and 
= to hene. all of the 


a Panty with "ihe field and the 
work, and which can be acquired only 
'personal contact with it. Such was 
case of Dr. Haggard, when both 
Dr. Mabie and Dr. Barbour were 
geh um and it is the same this 


that incurred by 
the secretary who may be abroad, can 
be E un. very little, and it promises to 
pe a familiarity with the work which 
acqui in no other wai 
“h ought to be understood that the 
new plan is not that of the correspond- 
ing secretaries nor that of the Execu- 
tive Committee, but that of the Board, 
which is com of seventy-five 
men and women of undoubted ability, 
Chosen for their fitness as well as re- 
| presentative of all sections of the 
country from four of the New England 
| States to the three Pacific States, thirty- 
- five of them ministers, twenty-five of 
them laymen and fifteen of them 
women. And in addition to these, the 
president, the two vice- presidents and 
recording secretary of the Union, the 
ts of the two women's societies 
| and three brethren chosen to represent 
the Executive Committee in the meet- 
ings of the Board, the whole number 
| eighty-four. It can hardly be pos- 
that these 1: do not fairly 
É represent the wisdom and the wishes 
of the denomination. We would trust 
| them, rather than any other body of 
"men and women of which we have 
if ire. Our dear brethren and 
Sisters in the mission fields ought to 
think a good deal before they demur 
fen © to the action deliberately 
| y such a body of American 
—Journal and Messenger. 





Mrsstowary Uxiox Home 
EXPENSES. 


in 1908 the Board of Managers of the 
as Baptist Missionary Union 
appoin a committee to investigate 
ex Home agendam of the pag 
an especially t expenses at t 
The Committee 
secured the services of the very able 
firm of accountants, Harvey S. Chase 
and Com of Boston, and the 
ol tha Comente with the very 
E cn of the Accountants is now 
made public, and affords a large 
amount of very valuable information 
to the contributors to the mi 
funds. The Committee state: e 
are glad to report that after hci 
careful search by our we are 
unable to find either waste or hi rn va- 
in any department the Home 
y (DER Dog This conclusion is 
not quite nage The iles age a of the 
accountants is we 
and a careful ding P. Rig the 
management of the Union is fully 
endorsed in regard to honesty and 
faithfulness, but several improvements 
in methods are suggested which would 
result in greater economy, and on 
other points the accountants refuse to 
express an opinion, as the question of 
whether the present expenditures are 
too costly depends entirely on whether 
they are best or necessary as matters 
of policy. If they justify themselves 
by results, then | are not extrava- 
gant: if they do not, then they are 
extravagant. agree 
with the position taken by the Watch- 
man, that inasmuch as "m fission 
expenditures of the Woman's ion- 
ary Societies are included in ac- 
counts of the Union, their home ex- 
ses should also be included. The 
atchman was criticized for stating 
that the Baptists of the North were 
paying $ wea ew arse for the admin- 
istration af 
But if the sion a pw mtr woman's 
societies are added to those of the 
Union for 1909, as the accountants say 
they ought to be, the total is nearer 


$ 150,000. ela of the 
home ex of the Union as com- 
ditures on the 
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business of the Missionary Union would 
disclose any dishonesty or even any 
wilful waste, but we continue to believe, 
what is more than suggested by the 
report of the expert accountants, that 
there is rtunity for improvement 
in methods of missionary administra- 
tion which would secure both grea 
economy and greater efficiency. With- 
out making any personal charges 
against anyone, we freely say that the 
nature of the business of conducti 
the home and foreign missionary ware 
of the Baptists of northern states 
does not call for the iture of 
upwards of $ 250,000 a year for admin- 
istration, and with the most profound 
feelings of goodwill for the missions 
at home and abroad, we are sure that 
there should be a re-organization and 
consolidation of administration which 
will put it on a business basis, reduce 
the expense and promote its effec- 
tiveness.— Watchman. 


The Chinese Recorder for February 
is a " Church Unity" number. The 
possibilities and problems are so clearly 
stated that it seems well to devote a 
generous portion of space this month 
to this important subject. We have 
given Brother Latimer the last word 
on the Baptist position as did our 
Chinese brethren. He seems to have 
said it pretty well. 


EDITORIAL. 
In any discussion of the topic of 
urch unity in connection with the 


method of federation, it must be con- 
stantly borne in mind that uniformity, 
either of creed or practice, is not the 
long as our ideal of church unity is 
knit up with that of organic union it 
will be generally found on examination 
to have for its basic center an ideal of 
church life with which we ourselves 
have been connected. The method 
of absorption is scarcely the process 
along which we can hope to work. 


ter - 


stituents are too numerous. if 
we bear constantly in mind the ideal 
of a comprehensive unity upon a re- 


then there is no cause for either hope- 

This is not, then, the time for us to 
come to a consideration of the question 
with any prior demand as to what 
others are to give up in order that we 
may link ourselves in union with them. 
Whether the question concerns the 
form of baptism, or any other of the 
ordinances of the church, or whether 
it deals with the method of church 
government, the i 
the assertion, as some do, that epis- 
copal government in its diocesan 
sense is the sine gua non of church 
life and that without a recognition of 
this there is no room for them to dis- 
cuss the problem of church union, 
then so far as they are concerned the 
door is shut for a majority of the 

rotestant Christians of the world. 
Similarly, for a Congregationalist to 
insist upon the acceptance of the 
congregational order of vegebmd reel 
ment by the whole body, illus- 
trate his unfitness to discuss the 
problem before us. It is the points 
we hold in common which are de facto 
the essentials of our saving faith. If 
they are not so, then we are by im- 
lication daily unchurching each other. 
We have a common center, one which 
is fixed for us, our radii vary; let us 
not confuse the two. Above all we 
must beware of coming into the dis- 
cussion of this whole problem with a 
preliminary statement of what others 
are to give up to us in order to secure 
the support of our denomination. 


* * * * 


We trust, therefore, D Sioa : 
expression of opinion on the part 
outlined by our contributor, Mr. Lati- 
mer, in m instructive article, when " 
says: “It is a reasonable request 
the Baptists that for the sake of closer 
union and harmony, this prac- 
tice (infant baptism ) be given up." 
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We do not wish to undertake any brief 
for infant baptism, but we are con- 
vinced that the way to Christian union 
does not lie alorg this line of " give it 
up." ltseems much more ul for 
us to point out to our Baptist friends 
in general, and to all who are interest- 
ed in questions of federation, that one 
of the foremost Baptist societies. in 
China occupies a leading position on 
matters of union. The members of 
the English Baptist Mission in the 
province of Shantung work freely and 
successfully in a union movement with 
Presbyterians and High Church 
Anglicans, and their denominational 
position proves no bar toa union in 
theological training schools with the 
Presbyterians. There is every reason 
to believe that the Shant repre- 
sentatives are good enough Baptists, 
and from this fact we draw a happy 
augury. It may be taken to mean 
that mutual concessions for the com- 
mon good are not inconsistent with the 
conservation of the denominational 
point of view. Our final demands are 
sure to decrease in the face of a work- 
ing experience of each other's Christian 
faith, and by joining hands wherever 
possible in work as it lies before us, 
we do much to dispel difficulties which 
too often appear insuperable when they 
are really not so.—Chinese Reorder. 


Tue Next STEP in CHURCH 
UNITY. 
By C. G. Sparham, L.M.S., 


Hankow. 


We shall agree that our objective is 
the gathering together into fellowship 
of all who love and serve Christ, the 

athering into one great union of all 
the spiritual forces at present working 
in Christendom, Then at once the 
.question forces itself forward, Is this 
fellowship, this union, to be realised 
in a great corporate reunion of 
Christendom, or are we to seek it on a 
federal basis? If we decide that our 
hope lies in a corporate reunion, it will 
be necessary for us to consider whether 
there may be one church to-day which 
occupies a position more truly central 


227 
and more truly scriptural than the rest, 
and having decided on the church 
which is to have the central position to 


see what steps can be taken to bring 
all other churches into organic relation- 
ship with it by bringing all under the 
dominant principle of this one church. 
It is unquestionable that spiritual union 
might conceivably be achieved in this 
way, and it seems certain that if it 
were once thus achieved the union 
would tend towards a great uniformity. 
If, on the other hand, we decide that 
our hope lies in a federal union, we 
shall need to study the whole range of 
ecclesiastical organisations in which 
the life of Christ is being revealed to 
this generation and through which the 
Spirit of God manifestly works. We 
shall need then to group these organi- 
sations as far as they may be grouped, 
to study the New Testament principle 
to which each specially conforms and 
then to recognise, within the one 
universal church, a bretherhood of 
churches, in which the Christian liberty 
of each shall be secured ; the genuine 
eiusd of each in the presence of God 
shall recognised; and between 
which a spirit of brotherly fellowship 
may flourish. Within this fellowship 
no church shall be called upon to give 
way to another by way of subjection, 
but each shall realise its duty while 
seeking to work out its own divinely 
appointed destiny not to live unto 
itself, but rather by love to serve every 
other church. 

| am convinced that it is only on 
the lines of federal union that any 
substantial progress can be made. 

If my view of the situation is right, 
each separate church or denomination 
of Evangelical Christendom has been 
raised up by God to safeguard some 
special interest or some great principle 
of Christian faith or Christian practice, 
Final truth is only reached through 


"stress and storm, and in the centuries 


that have gone by we find that a period 
of religious Ricscnng has often been 
accompanied or followed by a period 
of fierce controversy, and in some cases 
a new denomination, or new denomin- 
ations have arisen. ere was a 
providential need for the commence- 
ment and growth of each denomination. 
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May there not, however, come a time 
when when there simil no juger e 
need for existence? A con- 
tention, for which a few mien have 
bandedthemselves together to st 
may come to am end because the 
principle for which they strove been 
ally adopted by the Christian 
church, and once this has been the 
case there is no longer necessity for 
DEN. a ADAE 
ational demarcation. 


The moral of all this is that as we 
have striven to free ourselves from the 
dead hand of the past so we should ex- 
ercise care, lest we our limit- 
ations u the Chinese Church. Let 
p p ravely the battle to which the 

has called us, but let us not entail 
upon others issues which may in time 
to come cease to be living issues. 


: Mo "ne aang See H os 
adequa represents ew 
Tanant of the universal 


church, but when all work together in 
loving fellowship, maintaining the unity 
of the spirit in the bond of then 
there is scope for the manifestation of 
the manifold wisdom of God in all its 
richness and in all its fulness, then the 
pagal number of human souls may 

within the influence of the 
church, and the full and effective evan- 


nigh. That was a wise man 

ing of the reunion of Christendom 
and "eh reference to the various 
churches now in existence, said: 
“What we want is not this er that, but 
this and that." —Chinese Recorder. 


Tre PROBLEM or CuvgcH UNITY 
IN CHINA. 


By Rt. Rev. Bishop F. R. Graves. 


If we are to describe the state of 
things in China to-day it will be some- 
thmg like Pu Christian missions 
from all the countries of the world 

are working here each on its own lines, 
and each perpetuating its own ec- 
clesiastical character. There is the 
great mass of the Roman Catholics 


EXCHANGES AND REVIEWS 


by what appears to be an impassable 
; the Greek Church, a small mission, 
the tative of a vast 
of "Christians in Europe and Western 
Asia, which is from Roman 
Catholics and Protestants alike; the 
Protestant missions sent out by the 
churches which arose at the time of the 
reformation or have sprung from those 
bodies since; and the Anglican com- 
munion, which is historically. Catholic 
and at the same time reformed. Al 
these bodies are separate and not m 
communion with one another. 

From this state of division all = 
of evils have arisen, iot ae 
petition, needless ication ri 
churches and institutions, E jeiousy and 
misunderstanding, and as the 
result of all a divided witness for 
Christ, and a weakened influence for 
Christian life and morality in the face 
of the heathen world. One knows that 
these evils are tempered by the exer- 
cise of common sense and Christian 
feeling, but they exist nevertheless, 

To turn to what has been done and 
to what remains to be accomplishe 
It is unquestionable that the Shanghai 
Centenary Conference did a great deal 
to promote the spirit of unity and set 
in motion influences that have been 
felt at home. Out of it m sprung 
many e ments in co-ope 
ration, Ao medical and educational 
work, which appear to be working 
successfully 


The heat TOEN tried to attain its 
broad and high tion of unity by 
two Po paraa.. t appointed a Committee 

ederation and a Committee. on 
Church Union. 


The first committee has succeeded, 
to a certain extent, in federating mis- 
sions in different parts of China by a 

em of representation. It is 
bably too soon to say what the result 
will For myself it has seemed to 
me that it was an attempt to accom- 
plish by the creation of a machinery 
of representative councils, provincial 

so on, a union which could have 
no veal basis, which was, so to speak, 
in the nature of a truce and not of a 
peace. If one is impatient of delay 
and eager for visible results, federation 
promises a short road to the desired 
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end, but it ignores differences which 
must ultimately assert ee 
Behind any such expedient always lies 
the and more difficult question 
of church unity, the real and vital 
question which we must answer soon 
or late, and all attempts to put it aside 
and some substitute are sure to 
conlra us OE 
more t 
of the Committee on Church Union 1s 
the safer and surer. 
itis well at this point to ask our- 
selves what we mean when we speak 
of church unity in China. Are not 
most missionaries thinking of a union 
of Protestant missions? one reads 
much that is written on the subject 
this seems to be the underlying as- 
sumption. It was not ignored in the 
conference, however, that we have to 
face a far larger and graver question. 
Unless chi union can embrace all 
Christians in " China, Catholic and 
Protestant, the problem will be nearly 
as far Írom solution as ever. One 
sees sometimes an uncharitable map 
which professes to be a map of the 
world's regions with black for the 
heathen, dark grey for the Catholics, 
and white for d Protestants. That 
is an image of which we have to rid 
vd minds. We have to dese cii 
Christianity is a greater thing 
than Protestantism and to widen our 
minds and hearts to entertain the con- 
Fe of a unity which shall embrace 
We have to confess that the 
difficulties are at present in- 
surmountable. But yet we must re- 
call our minds to the fact that. church 
unity, with the majority of Christians 
pon, was De no solution of the 
| But if the difficulues are 
untable now they may not be 
soforever. What we have to sée to 
is that in our efforts at partial reunion 
we do not erect additional barners 
the larger unity for which we 
‘hope and pray—Chinese Recorder. 


c 
FEDERATION AND THE BAPTIST 
By Rev. James V. Latimer, Huchow. 
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troubles some, it troubles Baptists none 
the less, and however live and esee 
SAA o others, it is none the less to 
Baptists themselves. And since some 
have failed to grasp the full import of 
the Baptist position because of conclu- 
ase based apo. A slight Moona I 
am constrained to state briefly t 
various held by those Y ithin 
the denomination. 


First there are those who are practi- 
cally ready dbi nici woo cadi 
church members, 
or practice ; others are d for sh 
reception of non-immersed Chritians 
into the fel and watchcare of 
the church with certain restrictions, 
such as voting upon matters of doctrine 
a eels while others, geil amend 

of Baptist workers in 
‘that there is no Christian 
baptis bu but immersion, and that no 


bene Ped Y] aeieea a of the Lord's 


this lat latter position zig Doris reached 
only after years of misunder- 
standing and division, the Baptist con- 
science is not peculiar, and they are 
usually found to be open to conviction 
and amenable to reason. 


To some it has seemed that if there 


be cleared up, butto Baptists it has 
to give up everything for t gales 
union, they are not wholly 
wrong ; yet to | 





ng s 
Stripture teaching, 
Rv Hope i let à isis cwaialper 
interpretation. Baptists expect to 
stay in the movement, and any move- 
ment in which they cannot have a part 
is unworthy of the name. They are 
both ready to give | and to give up for 
the sake of harmony in the 
Church of Christ, and those who look 
upon the denomination from the out- 
side will never know the ggle within 
Pei nging Aij: fellowship and 
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or conversion before church member- 


3. Congrega 

4. Distinctive administration of the 
ordinances of Baptism and the Lord's 

Of these we shall not be asked to 
give up the first two for the sake of 
union or federation, and we are open 
to conviction on the third. Although 
we believe the local church can best 
govern its own affairs, and that demo- 
dap applied de CONUM! leads to 
he congregational ch ity; yet 
this is not /ife, and shaped as 
have lived and prospered under the 
rule of elders and bishops. And I am 
not sure that the Scriptures say more 
about deacons, advisory Boards, and 
local church organization than they do 
about elders, overseers, and bishops. 
Of the fourth tenet I shall speak later. 

Baptists can contribute something 
to the movement for union and can 
add something of soberness and 
balance. From a worthy record of 
three hundred years of denominational 
life they are able to contribute not a 
little of peer m ges os steadfast- 
ness, and real piety. They can contri- 
bute the influence of a church life 
ter oa 4 free from heresy trials and 
divisive disputes. They can also 
contribute an open mind and a heart 
ready to believe. These things, to 
my mind, give promise of a place to 
Baptists in every sober movement for 
union or federation. 


There are those in Baptist ranks 
who fully believe that our Lord founded 
a Baptist church, and that the elders 
were not Hi hea nor the bishops 
Methodists. They believe that after 
centuries of error and departure 
from the truth an awakened Tastee 
conscience obtained which brought 
forth the denomination of the - | 
day. These people fear that similar 
error 15 creeping into the church to-day 
and will result in all loss of denomina- 
tionality. What is the loss? Whowould 
not be willing to give up every bit of 
denominational life if thereby the king- 
dom of God ipte be brought to China 
in a generation ? question is, 





Would it? We believe that the teaching 
early church justify us in holding to the 
practice of baptism by immersion only, 
and that baptism upon confession of 
Jesus Christ should precede participa- 
tion in the Lord's | But bap- 
tism iš not salvation and participation 
in the ordinances is not spiritual life. 
Union and fellowship with Christ are 
of the church, a part of our denomina- 
tional life and the very heart of manya 
follower of the Lord. But for the sake 
of closer fellowship with one another 
we might be ed to. t an- 
other form of church polity, to yield 
the question of the Lord's Supper, or 
even to receive non-immersed Chris- 
tians into the watchcare and fellowship 
of our churches. What then is the real 
: m Baptist ? It is that 
they have made a reasonable request, 
iu have not obtained a fair c 
In fact, their request has been ign 

We hold, without wavering, that only 
those who believe on the Jesus 
should receive baptism and that the 
free interchange of church membership 


linquishing of infant baptism by all 
churches. So long as intant baptism 


is practised no organic union is possi- 
ble. It seems quite reasonable for 
receive into membership such members 
as have received baptism upon profes- 
sion of faith, and since none question 
the baptism of the Baptists, they may 
be received freely into the fellowship of 
other churches. But infant baptism is 
wholly rejected by Baptists, questioned 
by many other denominations, and in- 
sisted upon by only a few. Baptists 
cannot pt as Christian bapti 

that*rite which was neither asked for, 
willingly accepted, consented to, nor 
aoe a. It is a reasonable request 


R 


of the Baptists that for the sake of | 


closer union and deeper harmony this 
practice be given up. 

Baptists can federate for work with 
| y who love the Lord, but for gani 
UTER UMEN Tent be- d somos. i 
of practice. They federate with 
P fie medical work in the 
Philippines or for educational work in 
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Shantung, with Congregationalists for 
educational work in Hankow, with 
Methodists for hospital work- in 
Chekiang, and with various churches 
for university work in Szechuen, but 
they cannot receive into full member- 
ship those who were baptized before 
they had even heard the name of the 
Lord, and later on were led to call it 
Christian baptism. So from the Baptist 
vnum of view the problem of union and 
federation is solved, since it but remains 
Ne aeea what others will do with this 
their reasonable request. 

—Chinese Recorder. 





BOOK NOTICES. 





Tug SociaL GosrEL, by Shailer 
Mathews. Pp. 168, Boards, price 


Re. 1-8-o. Griffith and Rowland 
Press, Philadelphia. 
A most helpful series of twenty 


labo in "The social teaching di 
Jesus and his apostles, as well as the 
social implications of the spiritual life." 


In the midst of c Manto voices with 
regard to the duty of the Christian and 
the church to the social body Prof. 


Mathews would hold us to the study 
of the “New Testament to find the 
scriptural basis for the- teaching of 
esus and the apostles," and his socio- 
logical teaching =o — in the 
“Amid all differences of opinion, it 
should be borne in mind that among 
genuine Christians there can be no 
difference as to the fundamental con- 
viction that the principles of Jesus 
must be put into our social life or they 
- will be forever inoperative.” n 
= 

Tur HISTORICAL CHARACTER OF THE 
—GosrEL, edited by Rev. C. F. 
Andrews, M.A. Pp. 58, paper, 
puce 6 as. Christian Literature 
‘Society, Madras. 

_ A splendid ass for such infidel 
wnüngs as Varma's “ Historicity of 
Christ,” these fifty-eight PM a 


EXCHANGES AND REVIEWS 
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packed with evidence derived from 
non-Christian sources such as the 
Roman and Greek historians, giving 
the sages quoted in the original 
Greek or Latin. A valuable and 
PN CAU to Christian evidences 
n India. 


Tus PosrrivE Lire, by D. J. Fleming. 
Pp. 47, paper, price 2 as. Christian 
Literature Society, Madras, 

A series of twelve quiz-studies on 
as many propositions with reference 
to the positive life, which is defined as 
follows :—'' By a positive life is meant 
one characterized by initiative, sense 
of responsibility, action, fruitfulness, 
aggressiveness; as opposed to that 
lite which is merely negative, inert, 
passive, barren, drifting." Another 
antidote in small compass, this time 
for the idea of karma. 





THe Mustim Inea or Gon, by Rev. 
W. H. T. Gairdner, B.A. Pp. 69, 
paper, price 4 as. Ohristian Litera- 
ture Society, Madras. 

A discussion of the contrasted id 
of God as held by the MUERE 
and Christian, thrown into the form 
of narrative and dialogue. A very 
readable attempt to state clearly the 
errors of the Muslim idea and its 
consequences, 

So 

Tre RELIGION or Jesus, by Rev. N. 
MacNichol, M.A. Pp. 271, paper, 
price I2 as, Christian Literature 
Society, Madras. 

An exposition of the essential facts 
of the gospel written for Hindu readers 
primarily and rather ina philosophical 
than a popular form. Starting. each 
as Paul did at Athens with 


India's own sacred writings the 
reader ts led into the light of the truth 
as itis in. Christ Jesus. A for 


reverent and thoughtful Hindu readers. 
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Mission Bews. 


NORTH LAKHIMPUR.—A council 


met on March 21 in the new village of 
Koadunga, to take into consideration 
the propriety of organizing and 
recognizing a Baptist Church. This 
council was convened at the call of a 
number of brethren and sisters who 
recently have moved from other chur- 
ches, and founded this new village, in 
the heart of the deep forest. They 
organized with 25 members, electing 
their own tor, deacons and clerk. 
Three of these members were bap- 
tized on the day of lization, one of 
the three is a pupil in our school at 
Jorhat. | 

The council was composed of ac- 
credited delegates from six churches. 
It was voted unamimously to recognize 
the mew church as a regular Baptist 
Church, and the following programme 
was carried out before a | congre- 
gation, many visiting brethren from 
other churches being in attendance, 
and every man, woman and child in 
Koadunga being present. 

Selection of Hymns: Evangelist 
Lazzar of Doolahat. 

Reading Scripture Lesson: Evan- 
gelist Monmarsi of Doolahat. 

Recognition Prayer: Pastor John 
of Rangsalli. 

Recognition Sermon : Missionary 
Firth of N. Lakhimpur. 

Charge to the Pastor: Deacon 
Hanook of Doolahat. 

Charge to the Deacons: Deacon 
James of Karrigaon. | 
_ Charge to the Church: Pastor 
Kaucha of Doolahat and Karrigaon. 

Closing Prayer: Pastor Eleazer of 
Hulmari, 

K. M. Kaucha was moderator of 
the council, and Dowd Pundit, clerk. 

—Jous FigTH. 


eg? orc from Burma continue— 
the Hasealls and Mr. Ingram on the 
3rd of April, Mrs. McCurdy and 
children, Prof. Rice and children, 
gg Ayles and Miss Gooch on the 
7th. 

Mr. L. T. Ah Syoo of the Baptist 
College sailed on the 3rd of April, 
pong to the Missionary Conference at 
Edinburgh, on the invitation of the 
A. B. F. M. S. 

Our Conference, through a com- 
mittee consisting of Messrs. Armstrong, 
Bushell and Kelly, has addressed a 
request to the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention that the membership ot mission- 
aries in the Missionary Union be not 
disturbed by changesin the organization 
of the Union. 

This is occasioned by the fact that 
the plan of membership recommended 
to the Co-operating Societies, by the 
Northern Baptist Convention makes 
no provision for the membership of 
missionaries in the Foreign Mission 
Society during their term of service, as 
has hitherto been the case in the Mis- 
sionary Union. 

The third annual assembly for Bible 
study was held on the compound of 
the Baptist College, beginning on the 
27th March, and closing on the 3rd of 
Apri. The usual programme in- 
cluded a prayer meeting at 7 am., 
Vernacular Bible classes at 8 a.m., an 
English Bible class at 9 a.m., and an 
Evening meeting at 7 p.m., beginning 
with a short devotional service in one 
of the vernaculars and followed by an 


.address in English by an educated 


native or a missionary. The English 
Bible class was taught by Mr. F. W. 
Armstrong, who comes to us from W. 
W. White's Bible Teacher's Training 
School in New York. He gave us a 
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valuable course in the Gospel of. Mat- 
thew. Ses Burmese segui wr ciem 
os 2 Dr. Thomas of the Semina 
at stin, His subject (by Wee di 
the Burmese brethren) was the Book of 
. Revelation. The Karen class studied 
Philippians, under the leadership of 
Prof. Gilmore of the Baptist College. 
The attendance was than ever 
"oré—1390, it issaid. The spirit was 
excellent throughout. Those of us who 
Started the movement in doubt and 
fear, two years ago, feel that its 
- future is now assured. The assembly 
We na of = undertake any work. 
We | it will be a spirit ower 
. house, where power will be generated 
and whence it will be transmitted to 
turn the wheels in many a workshop 
all over Burma.— Davin GILMORE. 





INDIA, 


—_————= 


TRIENNIAL CONFERENCE 
(CONTINUED) 


The days of session were strenuous 
ones and fully occupied with work, it 
being found necessary at the end to 
have two after-dinner sittings. Some 
of the subjects discussed will doubt- 
less be interesting to a gh circle 
than that in which their discussion 
took place. The proposal, for instance, 
that had emanated from the Jubbalpur 
1 nce urging greater federation 
of missions "ie churches in India 
were carefully considered. It was felt 


‘that discrimination should be made 
between the questions of the co-opera- 
tion of Missionary Societies and that 
of the federation of Indian Churches. 
‘The Conference heartily assented to 
the general principle of federation as 
hid down in the Ju balpur suggestions, 











‘but it was not satisfied with the word- 
ing of that resolution amongst them 
(viz. No. ITT) which referred to federa- 
ting churches, and which contained 
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to membership, wes 
discipline and ministry, as they may 
“believe diae in accordance with the 
“ teachin scripture and the mind 
“of Christ.” x 


T at- 





ever desirable the ultimate decrease of 
such workers mi it be it was not at 
present With regard to 


it was proposed to place colporteurs 
ME ooting than that which th 


+ 





that the co-opers 
ish and American 
will be secured as regards 

one society in India has 

already applied for the admission of 
[i | tes for a theologi- 
rospect of ultimately securing the 
in ae funds is also good. The 
from the Baptist Churches in England 
had been very encouraging, and if the 
appeal can be continued for another 
50r6 years the whole of the £60,000 





j = 
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is expected from America, and in view 
of all this the erection of suitable 
hostels at Serampore has already been 
Üne point which was brought before 
the notice of Conference was that it 
was desirable that all the Indian 
members of the Baptist Community 
should be instructed at the forthcomir 
Government census to distinctly record 
themselves as Baptist Christians in 
order that as correct a return as 
possible of the numerical strength 
of the Baptists in India might be 
The Conference as a whole proved 
to be as successful and harmonious a 
one as any that have preceded it. A 
pleasing feature connected with it was 
the testimony given to the place which 
the Rev. Herbert Anderson, the Indian 
Secretary of the B. M. S., occupies in 
the esteem and affection of his brethren, 
By a standing vote which was enthu- 
siastically accorded e Conference 
expressed its sense of the ability, im- 
rtiality and whole-hearted brother- 
iness which Bro. Anderson had for 
so many years both in his official 
capacity and his personal relations 


displayed. 


BarisaL OrkNING of New 
BAPTIST CHURCH. 


During March two new els 
were erected in B. M. S. Stations 
—one at Barisal, in E. Bengal, and the 
other at Palwal, in the Punjab. At 
present only details of the first. event 
are forthcoming, and these so far but 
meagre. The opening services went 
through without a hitch and were 
eminently inspiring. At the formal 
opening of the new building at which 
representatives of the local European 
and Indian non-Christian communi- 
ties were present, over Rs. 320 were 
received and the collections at the five 
services on the Sunday amounted to 
Rs. 200 more. About Rs. 180 remain- 
ed to meet the balance of the expen- 
diture, and for thisthe Rev. W. Carey 
has made himself personally responsi- 
ble so that the church is opened prac- 
tically free.of debt. ‘Those who know 
the amount of anxiety and strenuous 
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effort its erection has brought to Mr. 
Carey will be glad to learn of this 
successful issue of his toil and travail. 


CHEERING News or BENGALI 
(CHRISTIANS 


In March theannual meetings of Bap- 
tist Christians in two districts of Bengal 
were held. At Koligram in Backer- 
gunge there wasan attendance at many 
of the gatherings of 1000 to 1500 
people. ists, JÈ the majority belonged 
to the humbler and poorer classes 
their generosity was such as would 
do the Christians of any British or 
American Church credit. Rs. 550 were 

iven on behalf of the Indian Baptist 

lissionary Society, and over. Rs. 200 
werecollectedattheC.E. meeting. The 


second gathering was held at Kadamdi 
of the Christians of the Khulna Dis- 


trict. The local brethren had collec- 
ted amongst them nearly treble 
the amount they originally promised 
toward the expenses of the meetings, 
and had moreoverleft nostone unturned 
to make the arrangements a thorough 
success, A band of young men wear- 
ing a special badge were in attendance 
to act as stewards, both at the meetings 
and at the meals. Various problems 
affecting local church thought and life 
were harmoniously discussed and near- 
ly Rs. 150 collected forthe I. B. M.S. 


FURLOUGHS. 


By the time this magazine is in the 
hands of its readers the following 
members of the B. M. S. will have 
reached England or be on their way 
there :—Rev. J. G. and Miss Raw, 
Rev. J. H. and Mrs. Lorraine, Rev. 
A. E. and Mrs, Collier, Rev. J. I. and 
Mrs. MacDonald, Mrs. Mitra, Mrs. 
Millman and Rev. A. T. and Mrs. 
Teichman.—]. IRELAND HASLER. 


American Free Baptist 
Mission. 


BALASORE.—Two of our number 
Rev. M. J. Coldren, D.D., and Mrs. 
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They sailed from Bombay by the 
Rubatino Line, I hear. They had not 
completed their third full term in India. 
But Dr. Coldren arrived in the coun- 
try at the end of 1879, and Mrs. 
Coldren three years later. So they 
have well earned their furlough a lit 
before the regular time. Besides, on 
boththeirformer furloughs, Dr. Coldren 
has done splendid work among the 
Churches, in creating and increasing 
interest in missionis, so that he did not 
Ee: real rest. A year ago his 

th came so near breaking down 
that for a while we feared he might 
notlong survive. Mrs. Coldren, too, 
was much reduced. So it is with glad- 
ness that we think of them on their 
way to strength and rest, we trust. 
ied still hope for another term in 
ndia. 


The news from home in regard to 
the prospect of union in mission work 
is encouraging. Our General Con- 
ference is to bein session in June, 
when it is expected by our leaders that 
the Basis of Union will be adopted. 
It is a good sign, too, that our people 

1! E salar as ever to keep 
up the work here, and are planning to 
to send new missionaries next fall. My 
heart was greatly cheered to-day by 
news from our £$ r of a man to 
take part of my burden, who has been 
accepted and hopes to sail in the fall. 
Others are said to be ready. There is 
room for them all, and more. 

—G. H. HAMLEN. 


r 


American Baptist Telugu 


RAMAPATNAM —The closing ex- 
erases of the Theological Seminary at 
| ë 3 inch i public oral 
: OE during the 
second week of April inning on 
Sunday morning the iom of April, 
with a sermon by Rev. W. E. Boggs of 
Narasaravupet. The sermon made a 
deep impression and was especially 
suitable for the occasion. The subject 
af the sermon was the story of Elisha 
restoring to life the child of the Shunam- 
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mite woman from II Kings the 4th 


chapter. The point was brought out 
je A VN considered himself 
equipped with the prophet's staff 
to perform the task iekaro hita ; but he 
found to his dismay, that somethi 
was lacking. The child did not come 
Our task is one of raising the 
spiritually dead. We need more than 


education. We need God's power— 
his Holy Spirit. 
In the evening the Alumni address 


was delivered by Mr. Cornelius from 
ngole. He took for his subject 
" The sun.” He told his audience many 
astonishing facts about the sun whi 
most of them had probably never heard 
before. He illustrated his remarks by 
blackboard drawings, so in every pos- 
sible manner he endeavored to fe 
his audience follow him. He rounded 
out his discourse by showing that if 
the sun was such an important creation, 
how gent must be its Creator, namely 


Monday was a day of rest for the 
students to give them opportunity to be 
ready for their oral examinations, which 
began on Tuesday morning and con- 
tinued until Wednesday evening. The 
Professors of the Seminary and the 
Board of Trustees and a few Visiting 
missionaries conducted the examina- 
tions. As usual ite gene which 

ure memory rather than judgment 
vere best siib ! i 

On Thursday morni . 
ment exercises were enje by all 
as follows : 


“ The advantages’ of English Rule 
in India ; " 
"My Responsibility to spread the 


“The witness of Ruins to the 
Bible ; " 
"Christian and Heathen customs ; ' 
“ Paul's conception of Sin;" and 
“ The Law of Conscience," 

_ The first and the last speaker received 
the first and second prizes, respectively, 
for the best all-round addresses Tes d 
ing delivery, manner, etc. 

"The strength of the ating class, 
including pus course students, was 
twenty; the total number of students 
on the roll was seventy-one. 


commence - 
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The Seminary is forging ahead 

slowly. l Ne now completed th 
h year of its - For thos 

DEEP m E: 


training in Ragas an English course 
is audible. ast year seven pupils 
were able to read in this department. 
A higher grade of students for the 
Seminary is a great necessity. Mr. 
Heinrichs in his report for the year 
says: “Our churches, yea, even some 
missionaries, still need instruction as to 
service ever committed to men re- 
, ome pit 
ce. : DENM ii I 
iniased contribution for the Seminary 
by the Telugu Churches. The amount 
contributed thi 
effort will be made to interest the 
churches throu the Mission with 
a view that a closer bond of union shall 
the Telugu Churches. 

We are to have a Baptist Archive 
and Museum located in the Seminary 
Baptist missionary is invited to contri- 
this department of the inary a 
success.—QG. J. H. 


ee 


[ > of Dr. and 


On the 19th, of April, Dr. and Mrs. 
Christians of Ongole had collected 
money and had pu d a loving 
cup which they presented to Dr. and 
Mrs. Clough. It was engraved with 
the date of Dr. Clough's arrival in 
India and the date of his departure, 
also the date of Mrs. ona aries) 
and date of departure. words 


PRESENTED TO Dr. anp Mrs. 
CLOUGH BY THE CHRISTIANS 
OF ONGOLE ON THE EVE oF 
THEIR DEPARTURE FROM INDIA 
IN TOKEN OF APPRECIATION 
FOR THEIR MANY YEARS oF 
SERVICE. 


At the time of presentation the follow- 


this year is Rs. 57. Every 
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ing letter which was. drafted in open 
conference was handed to Dr. and 
Mrs. Clough. The letter reads as 
follows :— 


To 

Tue Rev. J. E. Crovceng, D.D., 
AND 

Mrs. E. R. Croven, Pu.D. 


Dear Dr. and Mrs. Clough, 


It is with feelings of great sorrow We, 
the Christians of the Ongole station, 
have gathered here to write to you the 
following few lines of farewell on the 
eve of your departure from the land of 
your adoption, for the well-being and 
uplifting of whose peoples you sacri- 
ficed the greatest and best of your 
lives. 

We'cannot look back on the years 
when you worked amongst us without 
being dy brought into memory of 
your powerful personality and strong 
Christian character. Before vou step- 
ped into this part of our Ecrintry. iha 
Felugus, especially the poorer classes, 
were steeped in ignorance, vice and 
superstition, and the light of the True 
Faith was yet unborn. But you 
brought with yot to us not only the 
pad message of salvation, but also 
aid the foundation for a liberal educa- 
tion for the Christian and non-Chris- 
tian lads of this land. The Christian 
community fostered under your care 
is now so much advanced in moral 
tone, education and civilization that 
your name is heard from the grate- 
ful lips of people living all over the 
Narthern Circars, the Deccan and the 
Coromandel coast, as the father of the 
Christian people. The College at 
Ongole, the Seminary at Ramapatnam 
will be standing monuments of your 
liberal views and far-seeing principles. 
It is no exaggeration to say that you it 
was who gave the first impetus for the 
activities of the Telugu Baptist Mission, 
and most of the veteran missionaries 
who are doing useful work in the field 
were first brought by and trained 
under you. The influence you had 
with the other missionaries of the field 
has brought untold blessings on the 
Christian converts. Your experienced 
and thoughtful advice in the M unicipa] 
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Council was ever welcome and the 
prosperity and importance of Ongole 
of to-day are not a little owing to your 
personal efforts and interest. 

As for you, Madam, who became the 
worthy helpmate of Father Clough, 
We may assure you that we appreciate 
your work equally well. Your book 
"While Sewing Sandals" amply proves 
the love and the sympathy you had, 
not ce in — eda of Dr. Clough, 
but alsofor the peopl among whom you 
had chosen to serve. You started the 
Bible-women's Training School, an 
institution whose existence is amply 
justified by its work. You also laid the 
adati of the Caste Girls’ Schools, 
and we need not tell you what benefits 
the schools are conferring on the land 
in which the women are so backward 
in education, We should not forget to 
mention our appreciation of the man- 
nerin which you have cared for Dr. 
Clough from the time of his accident. 

In conclusion we assure you both 
that the filial bonds which bind you to 
us are such that though oceans may 
roll between us they cannot be Seekers 
During your | service you have 
endeared Yoashi so much to the 
Telugus that it will be impossible for 
usto forget you. We beg you both 
to accept this small gift from your 


Christian friends at O . We pray 
that the Heavenly Father may lead 
you on to the dear land of your birth, 
give you a long period of quiet and 
rest, and bless you and solace you in 

ir old age. 
ona: Yours sincerely 

The Christians of the On, 
Ongole, India, 

15th April, toro. 

Some of the missionaries together 
with a few native brethren were present 
and the occasion was a very happy one 
in spite of the sorrow which everyone 
felt. Dr. Clough wanted to hold the cup 
nearly all the time in his gr e 
called led for it againand again. A Chris- 
tian older [s assisting Mrs Clough 
in taking him home and they will, after 
"amving in New York, go to Canada 
E perfect gements have been 
‘made for Dr. Clough's comfort. We 


g 
e Station. 


know that many prayers follow them for 
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NELLORE—Mrs. Jesse Stenger, 
formerly Alice Downi 1l Nellore, tn a 
private letter to her father gives an in- 
teresting account of a Sunday spent 
with the Calvary epu Church, Los 
Angeles, Calif, W. Leon Tucker, 
Pastor, from which we quote as 
“ing :— 

“sunday, February 27th was a ve 
wonderful das at the Calvary dex, 
On entering, the first thing we saw 
was a large picture of you, father, over 
the baptistry and draped with | 
ferns.—Mr. Tucker insisted on Jesse 
and me sitting on the platform, also 
Dr. Graves the veteran ev ist. 
The pastor preached a fine sermon 
on India giving an outline of the 
history of UM work as well as 
speaking of the country, its size, popu- 
ey" He ad e of Carey, 
TA oe ane wW z ; then of Judson, 
Jewett, Cloughand Downie—enlargin 
on the Wk at Nellore, which "he 
church's foreign Pastor and his as- 
sociates were doing. He spoke very 
earnestly and feelingly of the great 
privilege the church had of supporti 

7 He called 

been 


their own foreign Pastor. 

attention to the cards that had be 
distributed, each one with your picture 
on, father; told them how they were to 
be filled out, but asked not to si 
A] he told them to. Ses he called 
on jesse to speak, who spoke better 
than | have heard him—it was concise, 
to the point, and strong. I was called 
on and made a few remarks, Dr. 
Percival followed me. c 


més ads do more for missions than 
ATE Ar 
prayer Mr. Tucker told the people to 
sign and send up the cards, j 
In the evening we attended the 


z people's meetings. We found 
that i. leir society, consists g of about 
4o members, had raised for fore; 

missions $373, and the intermediates 
had contributed 8 115. Adding these 
to the general contributions of the 
church, the total amounted to the 
handsome sum of $2008. TWO 
THOUSAND AND EIGHT DOL- 
LARS from a little church of from 
three to four hundred members, and 
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not a rich man or woman among them. 
It is wonderful." 


mi "T ri : | i 
always be associated Erea May 
God sustain him in his age. 

=g 

ent the delegates who will attend 
the World's Missionary Conference in 
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. Edinburgh is John Rungiah who went 


as a mission from the Telur 
Churches in Inda ia to South Africa In 


1902. This is a great distinction, but 
we are sure it is well deserved. 


V C. Jacob of the Seminary at 


 Ramapatnam has resigned his position 


as instructor to go as a missionary to 
South Africa under the Telugu Home 
Mission Society. Funds are being 
raised by subscription to defray his 
travelling expenses, Before he goes he 
will visit many important centers in 
the Telugu Mission to create a deeper 
interest in the work. He will be 
associated with John Rungiah who has 
been working there now for 8 years, 
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Bariculture versus Trades as a means of 
Industrial Edurativn.* 


By Rev. W. T. Osborne. 


Y TAKE it that I am not intended to deal with agriculture as 
$ opposed to trades in our Industrial Education, but to enquire 
rather whether or no agriculture is to have the - eference or 
the larger place in our industrial programme. It is from this ` 
point of view that I propose to introduce the subject. It seems to 
me that there are three outstanding conditions which should 
determine us in our attitude and our aim, namely, need, sco 
and means. Agriculture and trades have existed side by side for 
centuries in this country. It is not with the question therefore of 
introducing new movements in this direction but rather of promot- 
ing their development that we are chiefly and perhaps entirely 
concerned. 

A look at the distribution of the population must surely 
convince us of the greater importance of the one over the other, 
If 80 per cent. of the population live on and by the land, it leaves 
therefore a very small percentage that can devote themselves to 
trades. In this respect therefore the need and the scope are 
greater as applied to agriculture. 

First compare the relative need of the two. In spite of 
the fact that 80 per cent. of the population is dependent upon 

- the land, there are large tracts of land still not brought under 
cultivation. With respect to trades the absolutely neces 
trades are already fairly well occupied. [t is not there fore a 
question of introducing new trades so much as of improving 
existing trades and methods. The same remark applies to agricul- 


* Read at a Conference on Industrial Work, Kodaikanal, May 6, 1910. 
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ture, but inasmuch as any improvement affects only a small 
percentage in the case of trades, the same improvement in 
agriculture affects the larger number, and therefore the results will 
be proportionately greater. There is both need and scope for im- 
provement in trade education, but trades depend necessarily upon 
the general prosperity of the country. If the 80 per cent. be 
prosperous, this will secure prosperity to the dependent trades. 

In comparing the two, the question of competition neces- 
sarily enters. The products of the land may be considered as the 
first necessities of the pon, while the output, or products of the 

red more or less secondary or dependent 
necessities— i. e. food is more to a man than house or clothes, and 
man's first thought is about food. The question of means also 
affects this question. Granted that the farmer needs capital for 
implements and cultivation, yet his constant need for capital is not 
so great as with trades. For example a man has his land. He 
stocks himself with implements cattle. This is his stock in 
trade; while with the trades there is a constant demand for 
capital to buy materials. A carpenter may or may not secure a 
prostans market for his products. His risks are greater, there- 
fore the greater need for renewing his funds. With the farmer, 
much of his capital consists of his own labour, while his crops supply 
him with food and seed for future sowing. Of course his returns 
are affected by good and bad harvests, but even when bad the chief 
restriction is in food rather than in his seed for further sowing. He 
still has his capital left, namely his labour, and so he is able to tide 
over a difficulty or a crisis better than the tradesman. 

Before we deal with the need and scope for improved agricul- 
ture let us glance at the trades. In all branches there is both 
need and scope for improvement. The primitive implements and 
methods used in the trades need improving; but the fact remains 
that it is marvellous what can be turned out by a caste tradesman 
with his primitive appliances. To him the saving of time is not 
of very great importance, and his handiwork has been.a perpetual 
wonder to many. In our education in trades, existing caste trades 
must be taken into account. Are we, can we, or ought we to 
attempt to compete with caste tradesmen ? For example, we 
take a boy from the village. We teach him carpentry, weaving or 
even dhobying. When he has learned with us and we send him 
back to his village or he goes out into the world to make his own 
way, how is he met in his effort to secure a livelihood? What are 
the influences of his environment? In the village he is met with 
caste prejudices and the narrow views of the villagers. There are 
not sufficient Christians to keep him fully employed and the Hindu 
workmen with few exceptions take very good care that he 
does not get much from their community. Take one of the poorest 
occupations, that of the dhoby. You take a Christian youth and 
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rou give him to a Hindu dhoby and support him for one or perhaps 
Bio years, when he is supposed to know all that he needs to 
know. He goes back to his village. He needs a small outfit, say 
about Rs. 20/- worth. Where is he to get the Rs, 20/- from to set 
up in his newly learned trade? He has no money ; his family and 
relatives are not able to assist him and so the Mission must 
either give or loan enough money for his outfit. Then he is 
brought face to face with the practical question of getting work. 
The Christian community consists say of 200 people, for the 
most part from the lowest classes. How many of that 200 are 
likely to give him their clothes to wash or are able to pay for them - 
_ when washed? Suppose we take 33 per cent, his income may 
average Rs. 3- or Rs. 9/- per month—when he gets it. He has his 
materials to buy—chatties, cocoanut husks etc., and it inay be he 
has wife, or a brother or sister or mother to help him. His 
pros cannot by any means be considered very encouraging— 
- $0 that unless the caste prejudices are gradually overcome his 
future is not particularly bright. But there is another element in 
the question. Caste people mostly have little properties, which 
help to supply their Anodi i They are in a position therefore to 
work for less pay than is the Christian young man who has no such 
help, and the Christian people would be likely to give their 
- washing to the caste dhoby because it costs less. It is only as the | 
Christian community grows in number and general advancement 
that the Christian tradesman is likely to establish himself on a per- 
‘manent basis. | 

The same, I think, applies to the other trades. Carpentry, 
ironwork, weaving, masonry, pottery, etc.—so that we are brought 
- face to face with two alternatives, either turn the young man out 
-and let him go to the large towns where there are workshops, or 
keep him with us as a journeyman, finding work and a market for 
‘the products of his labour. The former means difficulties and 
obstacles of a more or less permanent character, while the latter 
means that he is robbed of his independency and becomes a 
‘burden to us. For example, a young man who came to me from 
one of my congregations at the request of Christians themselves 
was taught dhobying and when he returned they .were not able to 
-guarantee him a livelihood and not more than fifteen or twenty 
Christian families were prepared to give him their work. He had 
to go elsewhere and find work for himself. Another after two years 
support by the mission set up business as a Christian dhoby. At 
‘first the novelty brought him work, and earned him Rs. 40/- 
-a month. Soon after his —— dwi -— zi Rs. 20/-, later - 
although the people were ready to give him their washing, th 
were not equally ready in paying him, and so, disappointed and 
diseusted, he gave it up and returned to his former cooly life. 


Again two of my carpenter boys atter six years’ training at a cost 
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of at least Rs. 7oo/- and having passed the Madras Elementary 
and Intermediate Examinations, were neither ina position nor 
had they confidence enough to undertake work on their own 
responsibillity. So that to teach trades means a continual drain 
upon mission funds, with the uncertainty of the trained vouths 
settling in their own villages or being in a position to undertake 
responsible work. Another aspect of this question is, that supposin 
they all turn out well it means that our annual output of train 
workmen are put on to the labour market to add to the already 
thinking that the teaching of trades is either unnecessary or un- 
productive of good results it seems to me that we are creating a 
condition of embarrassment both to ourselves and to the community 
at large; and while I would not neglect this means of helping our 
people to help themselves, I am being drawn to the conclusion 
that in agriculture we have a larger and more permanent field 
of operation. ! | 

_ Granting that demand for better workmen with improved 
appliances and methods exists ; granting also that in the advance of 
general education and of our people's material progress new 
needs are created, e.g., better houses and furniture, more and better 
clothing, etc., different and more varied food, comforts and even 
luxuries, etc., never dreamed of and certainly not possible in the old 
conditions—] say that granting all this, the trades depend entirely 
upon the general prosperity of the people. Trade education no 
doubt supplies a need and fills an important place in our Christian 
work, but such education cannot easily be purely technical, but 





disposed of, otherwise there is no possibility of finding funds or 
material for continued education. 

Agriculture, Taking the same conditions of need, sco | 
| and means there is greater need and larger scope in the field of 
| agriculture. The first need is to create a demand or desire for 

knowledge on the part of those already engaged in agriculture, 
Second, the organization of co-operation and assisted efforts. The 
| history of agricultural development shows that where this know- 
| ledge has been secured the results abundantly proved the need of 
such knowledge. In Europe and America this imparted know- 
ledge has resulted in better cultivation, larger products and better 
Profits. Prussia gives in State grants the equivalent of 50,000 
pounds to agricultural institutions of university rank, and a similar 
sum to agricultural schools. So highly is this assistance appre- 
ciated that the chambers of agriculture and farmers' societies 
combine to supply experts as lecturers or as teachers in local agri- 
cultural schools, Experimental Stations are established by the 
voluntary association of farmers This result is due to the 
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realization of the usefulness of technical instruction in agricultural 
subjects. The result of this is seen in the larger products of the 
field. A comparison shows that while in England the average 
crop per acre is about thirty bushels, in this country it is eleven, 
and in large areas as low as four or less, while in others there is a 
failure to return even the seed sown. It is seen therefore that 
with technical and practical instruction in improved methods on 
scientific lines, the results are abundantly apparent. The need 
therefore for education in agricultural subjects applies to eight 
per cent. of the population. Its scope affects not only the indivi- 
dual but the whole country, and in proportion as the individual is 
improved so is the prosperity of the whole country secured. - 

So far as the means are concerned I venture the opinion 
that taking it pound for pound greater benefits, larger results, both 
to the individual and the country are secured from agriculture than 
from trades, The practical question therefore before us is how 
best we can bring scientific knowlege with improved methods of 
cultivation to the persons most concerned. Looking at the 
question generally, agriculture lies nearest to the population, and 
education in these matters should begin with the boy in our day 
schools. In order to do this teachers are required who are able to 
teach the subject. At present agriculture is a subject included in 
the curricula of our elementary schools. But beyond making the 
boys familiar with the general subject, no practical knowledge is 
imparted. Training schools therefore are needed to provide 
teachers capable of imparting both technical and practical instruc- 
tion. By means of school gardens or fields, the lesson of the class 
room could be practically demonstrated, the boys, under the 
guidance, etc. of the teacher, doing the practical part. 

In addition to the class room, itinerating teachers should 
be engaged to visit the different locations, confer with the people 
themselves, and by means of lectures prepared and delivered so 
as to be easily understood by the people, by means of exhibitions 
on a smaller or larger scale showing varieties of implements, 
soils, manures, seeds suitable to certain conditions, etc., and by 
personal visitation of individual farms, to assist and direct the 
armer as to the best means of pee the best results from 
the means at his command. To encourage the formation of 
societies and associations for mutual instruction and co-operative 
efforts the formation of agricultural banks financed either by 
Government or local co-operative funds will make possible the 
supply of knowledge and the means necessary for co-operative 
endeavour. The establishment of experimental and demonstra- 
tion farms, controlled either by the Government or local 
associations will tend to keep before the people the best means to 
secure the full measure of produce from the land. Government 
may not be willing to finance private enterprise, but may assist 
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efforts already commenced, and in proportion as those efforts have 
a sound financial basis, they are more likely to give liberal grants. 
In this country with its caste system and the lack of confidence 
between man and man it may not be easy to secure any very 
general co-operative effort. But all eftort should be along the lines 
of co-operation. Education, scientific and technical as well as 
practical, by means of experiment and demonstration, is essential 
to success in the improvement of agricultural industry. So far as 
efforts among our Christians are concerned we must first of all 
make the boy and the man to feel his value asa unit in the 
society ; to see, understand and realize the dignity, honour and 
glory of agricultural labour. 

In the absence of mission funds which are almost al- 
together from foreign sources, it seems to me that our first 
endeavour along practical lines is to encourage and assist our 
people to acquire land of their own; or where this is not 
possible, to endeavour to secure some share in land already 
occupied by others, either as tenant farmers or as partners in 
sharing the cultivation and enjoyment of the produce. Where 
this is done and where our Christians become possessors or 
partners in holding, the individual man is improved, a new 
stimulus is given to him, a sense of his own importance, value, 
and partnership in the life of the community ; there is born in him 
a new spirit and the foundations of character are relaid; he becomes 
a self-respecting human being, and by degrees a respected 
member of society. To advise him, guide him, and bring within 
his reach all possible help, so that he may be encouraged to help 
himself, and become independent in his own sphere of life is to 
make fora new society evolved from the old dependence and 
servitude, The slave becomes a free man. For example in our 
case I succeeded in securing from our local Government roo acres 
of equal parts of wet and dry land. On this land I put twenty of 
our Christian families. I provided them with horses, ploughs, 
cattle and seed, and supplied them for six months until the 
first crop was ready for reaping. Since which time they have 
supported themselves and as some return for the money advanced to 
assist them I have received one fifth of their crop. Although I 
have spent in establishing them on the land and in various other 
incidental helps from time to time some Rs. 3000/- I reckon 
that already they have pretty nearly repaid me for all that I 
have advanced. But better far than any financial return the 
result in their individual lives and characters in being made free 
men, self-supporting and mutually dependent, and the growing 
conception of moral responsibility to man and God and the 
development of Christian character, and the putting forth of 
Christian graces and virtues are to me infinitely more than the 
question of financial return. Their ability and readiness to build 
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and maintain their own church, and by voluntary Christian 


service to further the interests and extend the church of 
among the heathen neighbours is to me abundant proof that the 
effort made to emancipate them from their old servitude and 
the building up of a better, healthier, purer, stronger and more 
vital Christian community is work which more than repays all it 
costs. Still notwithstanding that these twenty families are living on 
the land by their own efforts, and free from all interferences or 
external control yet | am convinced that if they or I were able 
to bring to bear upon the land scientific methods with the use of 
improved implements and better means of cultivation, even that 
land could be improved nearly tenfold. In another case where 
instead of putting our Christians on the land secured by me, they 
were encouraged and assisted, not financially, to secure lands of 
their own, a congregation consisting of some 200 members are 
nearly all owners of land in their own right, and without any 
financial assistance, by their own labour and that of their 
families, they are nearly all able to support themselves and 
families from the products of their own cultivation, The 
difference in their material condition, their general manner and 
bearing, their general habits of cleanliness, dress, thrift and above 
all their growing Christian character and devotion to Christ and 
the interests of his church, are entirely the outcome of this new 
industriallife. Their readiness and increasing ability to suppor 
their own village church is also not the least of the results of their 
new condition. Of their own proposal they are contributing 
at present half the cost of a fine new church now nearing com- 
pletion and I believe that they will not be satisfied until they 
have met the entire cost, and this in addition to the ordinary 
contribution to the general funds of the mission. They are able 
also to provide better homes, more comforts, and take their | 
in the generallife of the village. Their desire also and ability 
to provide for the better education of their children is another 
of the results of their better condition ; and I cannot help but feel 
that it is along these lines that our best results are likely to 
accrue. To further these practicaal results I think the following 
points are worthy of our earnest consideration. 
I) Secure land to our le. 

i) Instruct them and help them to understand that im- 
proved methods d cultivation will yield greater 
results. 

(3) Encourage and assist, by advice and pathetic 
interest, individuals in the same locality to co- 
operate in testing by experiment improved 
methods. 

(a) By sharing the cost of such experiments 
(b) By uniting in the labour of the experiments. 
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(4) Advocate and assist in the establishment of asso- 
ciations, societies, and banks for mutual help and 
benefit. 

(5) Seek to secure experimental and demonstration 


areas, 
(6) Encourage the individual to try variety of seed as 
well as scientific cultivation, €g, by improved 
implements, improved or artificial manuring to 
keep the growing crops clean and by irrigation by 
means of tanks, wells, etc. where necessary, 

To secure response on the part of the individual he must 
be convinced that he, as well as the community, is going to 
pron thereby. Improved cultivation means greater production 
or the same expenditure of labour, and larger profits, and even if 
Hier ona production means lower prices, still the advantage will 
be his, 


R Great Edurational Experiment. 


Rev. C. F. Andrews, Delhi, 


times is that of the Philippine Islands, which have re- 
cently come under the guidance and direction of the 
United States. In many ways the same problems, in a 
new environment, have to be faced there—the problem of revivin 


©) NE of the most instructive parallels to India in modern 


a decayed civilization, the problem of different stages of rogress 
and different phases of religion, the problem of grafting Westerh 
culture on an Eastern stock, the problem of a new and foreign 
medium of teaching. | 

The great interest to India in the American experiment lies 
in the fact, that those who are making it have the experience of 
the past to guide them, and have also a store of young energy and 
resource that seems almost inexhaustible. The United States 
Republic has sent its best men to represent its interests and ideas, 
and the attempt is being made under very favorable conditions. 
The educational side of the experiment is by far the most import- 
ant, and also contains the most instructive comparisons with India. 
I propose therefore, in this article, to give a rough sketch of what 
has been accomplished and what ideals are prominent, 

The last eight years have been a period of remarkable 
social and intellectual awakening in the Islands. The nearness to 
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Japan and the sight of her great triumphs have had an effect only 
second to that of freedom from the Spanish yoke in creating 
enthusiasm for national progress. The new education therefore 
obtained a good start. It came on the rise of a great wave of 
popular opinion. There was no need to bring pressure to bear on 
the Filipino parents to send their children to the newly opened 
schools. The parents were themselves eager to seize all the 
educational opportunities which the American Government 
afforded. While however the governors of the land were ready 
to offer from the first every facility of study and to meet in every 
way the Filipino desire for progress, the American resident com- 
munity and the American newspapers have been generally hostile. 
The cry has been raised that the “ native" is being spoiled for his 
pos work, and being taken away from the country fields where 

e ought to be employed. As the latest Report candidly declares 
there is an “ ungenerous and illiberal opposition to native enlight- 
enment, which too often appears to be the possession of Americans, 
domiciled in these islands.” There is something similar here to 
the dislike of higher education which is every now and then 
expressed by Anglo-Indian newspapers and Anglo-Indian residents, 
but which up to the present has not carried weight with the 
British Government, 

_ The increase in the number of schools, teachers, and pupils 
during the past five years has been enormous. Under each of 
these three heads the total has risen by 100 per cent and yet the 
Director of Education speaks about the progress being “slow” ! 
One of the most interesting points of comparison, or rather of 
contrast, with India ts that the girls, who are being educated, 
very nearly in number equal the boys. It is this fact, due to the 
large Christian element in the Islands, that makes the prospect of 
the future so full of hope. Though the population is less than ten 
millions, the number of Filipino girls receiving instruction has 

y come near to the total figures of girls’ education for the 
whole = India. | 
e now approach the question of the English language as 
a medium of Filipino Education, and here Mese e fact is 
brought before our notice. All instruction from the very first is 
En in English. The vernacular appears to be entirely discarded. 
rom the little child who can ly understand one word, up to 
the advanced scholar at College, the one medium of instruction is 
Engli The pupil in this way picks up the language of his 
education very rapidly indeed, and in two or three years' time is 
able to speak English with some fluency. Later on, as his course 


| s, he possesses quite as complete a mastery of English as 
e has of his own mother tongue. 






The American educator justifies this by asserting that if 
English is to be the medium at all, then very little solid progress 
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can be made until the English medium is thoroughly understood. 
When the English language is mastered, then all the rest of the 
subjects of education become easier and more intelligible. If on 
the other hand English is not mastered, every other Subject is 
studied with hesitation and difficulty. Memorising and learning 
by heart is found to take the place of real understanding, anda 
false educational system is introduced in which the mind of the 
pupil is distracted by a double issue, on the one hand, that of 
grasping an unintelligible language, and on the other hand, that of 
obtaining an intimate knowledge of scientific and other subjects. 

There can be no question that this distraction is at the root 
of many of the present evils in Indian Education. My own 
experience as a teacher points conclusively to the fact that even 
up to the B.A. standard students take to memorising, because they 
find it easier than thinking out the subject in a foreign tongue. 
They feel safer in learning a piece of English by heart, than in 
putting down an answer in their own English words. The temp- 
tation which I have continually to resist, is that of dictating to them 
answers to questions which they are likely to have in their 
examinations. There is nothing that they like better from their 
teacher, and there is nothing more false to true education. 

But on the other hand under the new American system one 
is tempted to ask what remains of the vernacular ? Does it 
disappear altogether ? Do the students lose all touch with their 
own mother tongue ? We could hardly contemplate a complete 
loss of the vernaculars by educated Indians without serious mis- 
giving, for it is through the vernaculars alone, that the great masses 
of the Indian people in the villages must be reached, and this duty 
of reaching them cannot be performed if the educated classes have 
fallen out of touch with their own mother tongue. Even if the 
heavy price of a double tax on brain energy has to be paid, it would 
seem that even this would be worth paying rather than the alter- 
native of allowing the most fatal divorce to take place between the 
educated and the common people. ; 

While therefore we may admire the boldness of the American 
experiment in the Philippines, we can hardly take it as an 
example for India to follow. For India is a land, not of ten, 
but of three hundred millions, the great majority of whom must 
always speak the language of the soil. We must face in India the 
double issue,—the encouragement of the leading vernaculars, and 
the encouragement of English. We can take no short cuts to 
simplify the problem. If we neglect English we shall suffer. We 
shall be cut off as it were from one great base of supplies, If on 
the other hand, we neglect the vernaculars, we shall suffer. We 
shall be cut off from our own people, and lose touch with our own 
countrymen. As happens in so many cases, we must, in order to 
find a solution, grasp boldly both horns of the dilemma, and not be 
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content with a single logical position. It is interesting to note 
that the study of English, and the use of it as the medium of educa- 
tion, came about at the urgent request of the Filipinos themselves; 
it was not pressed upon them by the Americans. Still further the 
Filipinos demanded from the first the control of their education by 
Americans. When the United States proposed to send out a band of 
five hundred picked teachers at the start, the Filipinos sent back a re- 
quest for doublethat number to guide their first steps forward. Again, 
when the Americans introduced a bill in 1908, providing for the 
teaching of the vernaculars, the measure was thrown out chiefly by 
the Filipino influence. It remains to be seen, at the end of two or 
three generatious of English education of such an exclusive kind, 
whether anything of the Filipino languages will remain, or whether 
they will die a natural, or (as I would prefer to call it) an un- 
natural death. If the latter event takes place, it remains also to 
be seen whether the whole character of the people will not be 
denationalized and become a mere copy of the West. 

The American educationalists state clearly their own aims and 
desires. “ We do not aim " they say in their latest R “at Ameri- 
canizing : our efforts are all directed to make better Filipinos. There 
is a great future before them, and they will absorb and fit to their 
own purposes the common civilization of the Western world." These 
are excellent sentiments, Such sentiments, however, have often 
been uttered before and have been falsified by results. The one 
strong point in favor of the American riment is this, that by 
hurrying on the full study of English and also by throwing poss 

nt, 


open as rapidly as possible to the Filipinos who come to the 

d in authority are clearly intending to make the inhabitants 
themselves mainly responsible for their own future. If for a time 
the pendulum swings too far westward, and the English educated 
Filipino out-Americans the American, none the less in the long 
run the reaction is certain to come if only self-government is 
muet The force of nature = reassert i and the true 
Filipino element will reappear. But all this will depend great! 
on cities the immediate future continues in the hands of slight 
ened Americans, or whether it passes more and more into the 
hands of commercial speculators and interested capitalists, whose 
ideals are low and whose policy is served better by perpetual depen- 
dence than by the encouragement of nationality. 

With regard to this latter point of dependence, the Report 
of the Filipino Education Bureau contains some plain speaking and 
some excellent advice. In the schools, it is urged, there is a 
ov need to inculcate from the first the love and habit of self 

eliance. Dependence, it is said, seems at present inherent in the 
Filipino race, and there is a great danger of this being encouraged, 
Tather than discouraged, by a paternal Government. “ There is. 
too much seeking for official position and privilege, and too little 


a 
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attempt to develope the indigeneous resources of the country on a 
self reliant and i t basis." 

The remedy of the educational authorities is a sound one. 
Everything possible, they say, must be done from the very earliest 
days to increase manly and self-reliant habits. Athletics must be 
a test of school efficiency as well as examinations. Manual labour 
must be undertaken by all students. In the Infants’ Schools 
Kindergarten has been started. Each Primary School has a work 
shop, a school garden and a tool shed. Practical science is en- 

ed from a early age. Courses in Agriculture, Commerce and 
Technical Industries run side by side with literary studies. 

It is disappointing to read in the Report that notwithstanding 
this form of training the immense majority of students still prefer 
to take the literary side, and only a small proportion qualify in 
science, commerce and agriculture. 

The situation here described is familiar to us in India. At 
the same time it would be a distinct gain if our educational author- 
ities spoke out as plainly and openly as the Americans with regard 
to seli-reliant habits. Yet, after all, the remedy in India, as among 
Filipinos, lies mainly in our own hands. It serves no useful pur. 
pose to cry out about the trade and commerce of the country falling 
mto foreign hands, if highly-educated parents encourage their 
sons to flock into subordinate Government posts and not to qualify 
themselves by an efficient training to meet the foreigner with his 
own weapons and defeat him in the great industrial struggle. There 
is here an open field for business enterprise, as the Parsi merchant 
princes have shown, and there is no reason why educated Indians 
should not reach the top of the ladder. But, from the very first, 
the trend of education must be directed towards the formation of 
a self-reliant, manly character, and parents must take an active 
part with teachers in bringing about this result. It is impossible 
to over-estimate what a single generation of such teaching in every 
Province might accomplish. Only we must have better in- 
spectors,—and, I would add, better parents. . : 

At present the great difficulty confronting Filipino develop- 
ment is the paucity of trained teachers and the inadequacy of finan- 
cialresources. In the primary schools the need is felt most of all, 
and underpaid and incompetent teachers are still rather the rule than 
the exception. In this respect again the state of things is parallel 
to that of India. People here in India as in the Philippines, are 
crying out for universal education, little realizing the difficulties 
involved in the problem and the impossibility of making bricks 
without straw and without ees It is sometimes imagined that 
anyone, however ignorant or illiterate, is good enough to teach 
young children ; and in reality no greater mistake could be made. 
The development of a child's mind, at the most impressionable 


age, is the most delicate of all tasks and needs a highly qualified 
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teacher. Modern educational science shows ina convincing 
manner that, the education of the child is one of the finest of 
all arts, demanding the work of a life time and the skill of a 
specialist. 

It is not enough to reply “This is all very good for the sons 
of gentlemen, but anyone is good enough to teach ignorant pea- 
sants.” No ! that again is not true. Anyone is nof good enough. 
The development of a peasant's intellect and moral sense is just as 
difficult as that of a gentleman's son and bad education will be 
harmful in either case. To show what a dangerous crisis has been 
reached in India by parsimony of public funds, Mr. Orange has 
reported that in Bengal, which is the most advanced province in 
many ways, there are teachers of large classes of village children 
who are receiving only six rupees a month for their work (scarcely 
the pay of a sweeper), and a considerable proportion of them are 
almost entirely illiterate. teaching and bad methods of this 
kind bring their own nemesis. They vitate and degrade the whole 
educational system right up to its higher ranges. They bring a 
kind of disease or blight into education as a whole, which it is 
almost impossible to cure. 

lhe Americans in the Philippines are grappling with the 
evil as fast as they can, and increasing all round the pay of the 
teachers in the primary schools, offering every inducement to those 
inthe colleges, who are now graduating year by year, to take 
part in the work. 

On the whole the educational situation may be said to be full 
ofhope. The Islands are still feeling the tide of the revolution which 
has taken place and the tide itself is still advancing. Every year 
more and more important positions in the country are being occupied 
by the Filipinos themselves, and the incentive to the younger 
generation to become equipped and trained for the service of the 
country is a strong one. It is indeed the famous incentive which 
Napoleon put forward with such effect—the “career open to tal- 
ents.” In this connection one further point is most striking. The 
Eum of government scholarships fora foreign training in the 

nited States is now being discouraged. The dangers of the 
denationalization and aloofness from their own country-men when 
the scholarship holders return, are found to be too great. The 
simpler and more natural method of encouraging an advanced 
education in the country itself is seen to be the best. In the future, 
‘it will be only in very exceptional cases that the “ foreign tour” 
will be financed by government. 
i What then is the final lesson for India ? It is surely this, 
that not merely government, but the whole people must be more 
seriously in earnest about education and must be prepared for 
























p 


greater sacrifices ; otherwise we are in danger of being surpassed in 
the Tace for progress, not merely by Japan, but by the | ilipinos 
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also. The matter should not be left to government alone ; it should 
be the burning question on all Municipal Boards and on all District 
Boards. Municipal extravagances, such as the presentation of 
addresses, garden parties and receptions, should be vigorously 
curtailed, and every pice that can be spared out of the rates and 
taxes ought to go to education. The schools and colleges of a city 
ought to be the pride of a city. The schools of a district ought to 
be the pride of a district. Inefficient, slovenly, ill-managed, ill-equip- 
badly staffed schools, should receive no favour; on the other 

and, schools that are advancing in efficiency and improving their 
staffs should be treated with a generous and wise liberality, In 
this respect the proverb should be found true “to him that hath 
shall be given, and from him that hath not shall be taken away 
even that which he seemeth to have.” But such public opinion 
and such public earnestness as I have described meet. forming and 
fashioning. And the greatest formative power in India today is pro- 
bably the Press. All honor to those editors who are maintaining, 
often at great personal sacrifice, a high standard of educational ideas 


her history, and their name will not be forgotten when the 
“making of India” has been accomplished.— Modern Review. 





How Wide Shall the Poor Br ? 
By Rev. O. F. Eaches, D.D. 


$t is affirmed by some Baptist pastors that regeneration is the 
only B esie ec for admission into a Baptist church. * Ac. 
cepted by Christ and rejected by his church " js declared to be a 
monstrous anomaly and untruth. To be a member of the spiritual 
church carries with it the right to be a member of the outward 
organization. Does the New Testament, does the historv of the 


teaching that the spiritual church and the outward church are 
coterminous ? The man who believes in Jesus Christ has eternal 
life and is a member of Christ's kingdom " ( John iii : 36) But the 
New Testament makes a clear distinction between the acceptance 
by Christ, which brings salvation, and acceptance by the church, 
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which means a fellowship with the outward organization. In Acts 
viii: 12 we have the statement, “ But when they believed . . they 
were baptized." Believing brought them into the spiritual kingdom, 
baptism into the outward kingdom. In Acts xviii: 8 we have, “many 
- * » believed and were baptized.” Jesus “made disciples "— 
they were Christians, and therefore in the spiritual kingdom ; he 
then baptized them, bringing them into open fellowship with his 
outward cause. 

It is affirmed by Baptist pastors that a Baptist church has 
no right to insist on believer's baptism as a prerequisite for church 
membership. Ifa person thinks he has been baptized, the Baptist 
church must take this belief'at its face value. * lf a candidate for 
church membership is evidently regenerate and believes himself to 
have been baptized. what right have his brethren to impose their 
opinions on his conscience ?" Ifa Friend declares that he has 
been baptizedin the only required New Testament way, by a 
spiritual baptism, a Baptist church must accept him. If a man 
sprinkled in infancy applies, if a man touched by a few drops of 
water in manhood applies, the Baptist church must open its doors. 
Paul was an old-fashioned man, not gifted with the scientific spirit, 
not numbered among the progressives, but assuredly not narrow- 
minded, not bigoted, not a ritualist. He ventured to inquire of 
some believers, men who were satisfied with their baptism, who 
were in the spiritual kingdom, whether their so-called baptism was 
in accord with the recognized Christian and apostolic teaching. As 
a result of his inquiry and teaching he baptized them. (Acts 
XiX : 5.) 


There is a wide remove between Paul g essentially 
Baptist doctrines in the first century, and some Baptist pastors of 
this century. He went behind the believer's satisfac ion with his 
baptism and inquired whether it was really valid. The church is 
to be a witness to the truth, a trustee of the truth (1 Thess. ii: 4), 
holding the truth, proclaiming the truth. The Corinthian church 
was commended for holding fast to the teachings entrusted to its 
safe keeping (1 Cor. xi: 2). A Baptist church is under obligation 
to know some things clearly, to hold them firmly, to speak them 
plainly and kindly. This is not to impose its opinions on the 
conscience of another—it leaves every man's conscience free to 
form its own beliefs and walk in its own approved ways. 

If a Baptist church opens its doors wide to the Friend, to 
believer in infant baptism and aspersion, what will be the natural, 
the logical, the necessary result? If there be an equality in the 
membership, why may not a deacon of a Baptist church be an 
unbaptized man? Why may not the eee of a Baptist church 
be a man holding to infant baptism? In a mixed church believers 
must be relegated to a corner. Ifa Baptist church does not speak 

B 
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out for believer's baptism, what church will? It was a remark of 
President Wayland that things always follow their tendencies. 
The tendency of open communion is to open membership ; of open 
membership to open officership; of open officership to opan 
penan ; of open partnership to a Baptist church—dead. The 
ptist churches ought to have, from a study of the New Testa- 
ment, clearly defined beliefs as to baptism, and then in a kindly and 
Pauline way inquire, “ Have youreally been baptized?” If Baptist 
churches hold in trust certain tudin denied, ignored, mis- 
understood by many, they must act the part of Priscilla and Aquila 
toward their fallow-bellevor Apollos—they must teach their 
fellow-believers the way of the Lord more perfectly. 
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SSIONARIES, as a rule, speak the Truth, or at least they 
intend to. But as they are not, like the Pope, infallible, 
they sometimes make mistakes and thus lead others to make 

statements that are not strictly true. Hence a word of caution to 
our denominational papers seems to be necessary. For Fg or. 
we see it stated that the missionaries of South India and Burma 
are just as much averse to the appointment of two additional 
secretaries as they were to the appointment of general mis- 
sionaries. Now that impression was undoubtedly given by a 
missionary and when he did so, he no doubt thought he was 
telling the truth. That a few, a very few, of the missionaries of 
South India were of that opinion, we think is quite true, but to 
say or imply that the missionaries generally were of that opinion 
is not true. The missionaries, as a rule, admit the right of the 
Board of Managers to appoint as many secretaries as in /Aeir 
judgment the work demands. As to whether the large addition 
to the home expenses that this will involve is wise or unwise may 
be a question, but we think it would be well for the missionaries to 
let the home authorities manage home affairs. Missionaries 
sometimes claim that they know a good deal more about the needs 
of the fields and the methods that should be followed than the 
people at home, even secretaries and the boards, and so we do, but 
posee it would be just as well if we conceded similar better 
nowledge of home affairs to the home authorities. The boards 
cannot carry on foreign missions without the missionaries, but it is 
as true that the missionaries cannot do much without the boards. 
It is an excellent division of labor which ought to be 
at both ends of the line. Let us have dine with this discussion 
and work in harmony, for only thus can we hope for the greatest 
success, 


6" Death of King Edward has cast a gloom over the British 
| Empire and, we may add, the whole world. He was easily 

the most popular sovereign in the world, and probably did 
more to maintain the peace of Europe than any other ruler. He 
was late in coming to the throne and his reign was a short one, but 
he did more for the Empir e and the race than many another who 
reigned much longer. When President Lincoln was assassinated it 
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seemed as if there was no other man in America that could fill his 
place, but he was an illustration of the truth of a statement made 
to the writer at that time, * The man does not live, never has lived, 
and never will live, who cannot be spared when his time comes." 
1t is humiliating, but its truth must be admitted. | 

King George V enters upon his responsible duties at a time 
requiring the greatest poesio wisdom. His career as Prince of 
Wales hardly justifies the expectation that he will fill the place 
made vacant by his illustrious father, and yet it is quite possible 
that the great «tei God has presented to him may be the 
flood-tide in-his life that will lead to victory. If he redeems the 
pledges he has made, and if he gets the Moe of a loyal people, 
the Empire will prosper in spite of the terrible loss it has sustained, 


ANDUSTRIAL Mission Work has had a Great Boom at Kodai- 
kanal in the form of a conference lasting through seven days, of 
two and a half hours each. A report of the conference will be 

found in another column which will be read with interest, and we 

trust profit, by all interested in the progress of mission work. 

Industrial Mission work has been for many vears, and is still, one of 

the most perplexing problems that missionaries and mission boards 

have had to meet and itis by no means solved yet, but we think that 
considerable pro was made at Kodaikanal when an association 
was formed to take this matter into serious consideration. With 
.S. D. Bawden as President of the association and ably supported by 
such men as Mr. Andrews of Chingleput, and other industrial 
enthusiasts, something worth while in the line of industrial enter- 
prises ought to come to pass in the near future. Get busy, brethren, 
and settle this long vexed question. 





Missionary Brother has asked us if we would join a “ Royal 
Law League" or something of that sort, the object of which 
would be to get the members to pledge themselves not to 

say unkind things about our fellow missionaries or to disparage 
by word or act the work of others. Is it not disgraceful that 
there should be any call for such an organization among mission- 
aries ? And yet we are ashamed to confess that we have had some 
rather sad experiences along this line. We recall a case that 
happened many years ago where a young missionary came very 
near being recalled by certain unkind and, unintentionally of 
course, untrue things being sent home to the Board because he had 
displeased a few of his brethren. We have known missionaries to 
confess with tears that for years they had harbored unkind 
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thoughts of fellow missionaries because of prejudices formed when 
they first arrived by words carelessly or perversely uttered by older 
missionaries who ought to have known better. Nor do we have 
to go away back many years for just such or similar cases. We 
are not in favor of forming any such league as the one proposed, 
but we are most decidedly in favor of the object sought. If 
we will heed the injunction of the Apostle and * Let this mind be 
in you which was in Christ Jesus,” there will be no need for any 
pledge to treat our brethren with courtesy and brotherly affection, 
and if we do that we shall not be likely to violate that other in- 
junction of the Apostle, * Look not every man on his own things, 
but on the things of others.” And above all things we shall not 
be likely to disparage another's work in order that our own may 
appear to better advantage. 





(SONIS for the deepening of the spiritual life have 
i been held this year as usual at Kodaikanal and Ootacamund 

and, we presume, in other hill stations as well, and, we doubt 
not, many who were privileged to attend them derived much benefit. 
from them. We wish that somehow their influence could be so 
extended as to make such remarks as we have made above utterly 
uncalled for. It surely is not the intention of those having the 
conventions in charge that their influence shall be confined to 
those who attend them, nor can it be the mind of the latter that 
they were intended simply for their benefit. Would it notbe a 
good idea for every one who attends such gatherings to determine 
beforehand that if he gets a thought or impulse that is beneficial 
to him, he will do his utmost to pass it on to others so that they 
too may have the benefit ? Ifas the result of these conventions 
there are more “ Spirit-filled lives" than there were before, it 
surely was not for their peace or joy or comfort alone that the 
spirit entered into them, but rather that they might be the channels 
of blessing to others who have not been so highly favored. We 
hope this duty has not been so much neglected as we are inclined 
to fear. “Bear ye one another's burdens" and share ye one 
another's joys, and *' so fulfil the law of Christ." 





$T is the Privilege of old men to give advice to their younger 
brethren and although there is no money in it, we venture thi 
word of advice to the young missionaries who are soon to set 

out for their fields. It has sometimes been said that if a new 
missionary did no harm the first three years, he would be doing 
pretty well. That may be a little extravagant, but it is not nearly 
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so far out of the way as the notion that many young missionaries 
have, that they are perfectly competent from the day they arrive in 
| the Mission to express their opinions as to how missionaries ought to 
| live and how mission work oughtto be carried on. Have they not 
| gotten all the up-to date ideas that the colleges and seminaries can 
| teach ? Is it reasonable to suppose that old men that have spent 
| their lives in a heathen country can know as much as they do how 





things ought to be done ? Certainly not. So here comes a 
youngster who proposes to teach his elders how to do mission 
work and how to treat the natives and how missionaries ought to 
live and a whole lot of other things that missionaries ought to 
know and do. This sort of thing lasts for about a year or so and 
| then follows a year of contemplation and hesitation to express 
| opinions and by the third year he begins to gather sense enough to 
| realize that it would have been better if he had done less teaching 
and a little more learning. So we say to our young friends beware 
of “first impressions” either of the country, the people, the 
missionaries, or the work. Don't be in too big a hurry to show 
how much you know, you will have lots of opportunity to do that 
| later on. me with your eyes and ears open and with a deter- 
mination to learn all there is to learn about mission work. You 
will find that there are a good many things about it that you never 
heard of before. You don't kave to believe all that you hear, 
but it will be just as wellto take all the good advice the mis- 
sionaries give you and let it simmer for a good long time before 
you express any judgment about it. Butif you find any one 
seeking Fc see your mind against a fellow missionary, beware 
of him. He may be an excellent man, but with a weakness in 
that direction. 


E are a oa Press just a week too soon to give 
the results of the Budget campaign in America, but we 
have the assurance that the Budget has been raised and all 

our societies close the year free of debt. If it were not for fear of 
being classed with the people who are always ready to say, “ I 
told you so,” we would say that it is precisely what we expected. 
This grand result was not achieved without a lot of hard work, but 
we felt sure the work would be done and we are truly grateful to 
those who did it and congratulate the denomination on the grand 
result. Praise God for earnest prayers and faithful workers. Now 
that the money has been secured, let us pray the Lord of the 
harvest for the much needed men to reap the glorious harvests all 
ready and waiting for the reapers. 
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Gxchanges and Reviews. 


The Christian man who says he does 
not believe in Foreign Missions ar 
does not know whereof he speaks, He 
can't help believing in Foreign Mis- 
sions. The trouble with him is that he 


doesn't know what Foreign Missions is. 
He is ignorant and n information. 


Foreign Missions saves souls that 
are lost insin—can any Christian man 
say he does not believe in that ? For- 
eign Missions educates the igr t, 
cares for the orphan, heals the sick, 
opens the eyes of the blind. A man 
who says he does not believe in that 
kind of work simply isn't a Christian, 
that's all. 

Dare any Christian man say that he 
does not believe in giving the sacred 
Scriptures to those who have never 
heard of Christ? Dare we say that 
he does not believe in building 
churches and schools and ees 
teaching poopie mive right, and thin 
right, and die right? God pity the 
man who claims to be a Christian 
who does not believe in that. 

Foreign Missions is not a dreamy, 
impractical, ephemeral task. It is a 
real, concrete, holy work. Christ was 
a foreign missionary. He died for 
this cause and in his last word demand- 
ed that his followers complete the 
task. The man who really doesn't 


Notes and Quotes. 


An educated Hindu said the other 
day toa meeting of students, that all 





the Social Reform in India to-day is 
but an 1mifation of Westerncivilization 
which is in all the best aspects of it 
aay another word for Christianity. 

t is as yet only a rude imitation 
but we praise God that Christ has 
unconsciously, to many of the people 
of India, become their Teacher and 
their ideal.—/ndia Alliance. 

= 

The missionaries in Korea have won 
half as many converts in that land 
in twenty-five years as were converted 
in all world during the first cen- 
tury of Christianity. "There has been 
an average of one convert in that land 
for every hour in the day and night 
for twenty-five years! And yet some 
le are still asking, “Do Foreign 
Mission: pay ?"— Missionary Intelli- 


E 


ume 
It is "living" Christianity that 
counts most, and this can be inculcated 
to the Indian 


only thre the per- 
as — and individual teach ching 
ind preachi [ patient, devotec 
oas “I t comes only through 
the consecrated labors of the men 
and women who are living in Chris- 
tian fellowship with the Indians in 
the remotest corners of the land.— 
Christian Patriot. 


I sat, and thought of my shattered 





through, 
An angel came, and stepping, wrote— 
CEN 9n H whare you placed the 


For Disappo appointments in earthly plans 
Are His appointments for thee." P 
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Some or THE THINGS THE LAYMEN's 
MISSIONARY CONFERENCES ARE 
ACCOMPLISHING. 


Seventy-five conferences on missions 
by the laymen of America! What 
will it mean for the future? No one 
can answer that question. What 
does it mean just now? Here are a 
few facts: Nearly every business 
man who has attended the meetings 
has been aroused to an interest in 
missions. One wealthy Methodist 
layman said, after one of the banquets, 
" After last night I feel that my soul 
is no bigger a wooden fag 
rattling around in my body." . 
Baltimore millionaire urged a New 
York friend to go into the movement 
because it was doing as much for the 
men of timore as it was for the 
heathen world. After one of the 
conferences, the men of a stron 
ie church went hose ye 
changed a story-telling night at t 
men's club into a Primis din of the 
best way to boost missions. So far, 
it has meant greatly increased interest 
and giving, and a revival of spiritual 
religion in a multitude of hearts.— 
Service. 


WHITHER STUDENT VOLUNTEERS 
Have Gone. 


Since 1886 no less than 4,346 have 
been dispatched to the foreign field, 
commissioned Vicious 30 missionary 
societies. Of that number 1,253 were 
sent to China, 446 to Africa, India 
(including Burma and Ceylon) 840, 

apan 374, South America 266, 
Korea 200, Turkey 157, Mexico 133, 
West Indies 128, Philippines 127, 
Persia 39, Arabia 21, etc.—AMissionary 
Review of the World. 


Which side Mr. Roosevelt will take, 
upon his return, on some of the ques- 
tions that now divide his party, is a 
matter of considerable conjecture, 
both with his friends and foes, One 
thing may be counted on, that is, 


EXCHANGES AND REVIEWS 


that he will take one side. The 


average politician takes — both.— 
Western Recorder. 
= 


So Take Jor Hoare. 


“So take Joy home 


And make a place in thy great heart 
for her; 

Then she will come, and oft will sing 
to thee, 

When thou art working in the furrows ; 


aye, 
Or weeding in the sacred hour of 


dawn, — 
It is a comely fashion to be glad— 
Joy is the grace we say to God. 
Tus INGELOW. 


“I heard a judge in Illinois say: 
' The United States is bounded on the 
north by the Lakes, on the east by the 
Atlantic, on the south by the Gulf, and 
on the west by the Day of Judgment.’ 
Heis right. The time is here when 
we see very plainly that to save our- 
selves we must save hundreds of mil- 
lions of Orientals, They are coming 
toward us at a terrific rate. A hun- 
dred years ago, when Morrison went 
to China, they were five months’ jour- 
ney away. Now the 440,000,000 Chi- 
nese are only two weeks away from us, 
And in less than twenty years they 
will land on our coast—as we do on 
theirs—whenever they choose. The 
question is, will we have a crafty, com- 
mercial heathen mixing with our chil- 
dren, or a Christian gentleman? We 
have twenty years to solve that pro- 
blem, but we must throw ourselves into 
the solution of it now as never before." 
—Dr. PauL WAKEFIELD. 


^ How many of you boys,” asked the 
Sunday-school superintendent, “ can 
bring two other boys next Sunday?” 
There was no response until a new 
recruit raised his hand hesitatingly. 
“Well, William?" “I can't bring 
two, but there's one little feller 1 can 
lick, and I'll do the best I can to bring 
him." —Ewverybody's Magazine. 
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AMERICAN BAPTIST FOREIGN 
Mission SOCIETY. 


"By an act of the Legislature of 
Massachusetts, taking effect February 
24, 1910, the name of The American 
Baptist Missionary Union is changi 
to '" American Baptist Foreign Mis- 
sion Society." ll correspondence 
should be addressed, and all cheques 
and drafts made payable to the Society 
under the new name, as the Society 
will be known under that name only, 
after the above date. 

Chas, W. Perkins, Treasurer.” 


The above notice marks an interest- 
ing event in American Baptist history. 
The foreign mission society familiar 
to Baptists of the last sixty-four years 
as the ‘Missionary Union," now 
enters on a new stage of existence 
under a new name, the third which it 
has borne in its history of ninety-four 
years.— Watchman. 


Good News, 


The exact amounts contributed to 
the missionary societies are not known 
in every instance, yet the Home Mis- 
sion Society closes its year with all 
obligations met and about $1,000 
balance in the treasury. The Foreign 
Mission Society has sent out no state- 
ment. It is unofficially announced 
that it has a small deficit, but we hope 
that the final adjustment of receipts 
will show that it is entirely wiped out. 
The Publication Society reports the best 
VES every department for along time. 

‘he Woman's American Baptist Home 
Mission Society's receipts were $188, 
044.33. It hasa surplus of $3,002.99. 
Of the receipts, $64,614.01 came in 

ope me month B sh eg ee 
oman's Foreign Missionary T 
of the West received $81,404.45. g^ 
has reduced its debt over $10,000, 
which now is only $6,067.94. The 
circles of the society, at the MU 
meeting à ago, pledged them- 
selves to niles S62 ono: they paid in 


$67,000.—Later: A telegram from 
Boston announces that the societies are 
out of debt! “Praise God from 
whom all blessings flow." —Standard. 
While final balances are not yet 
completed the missionary societies are 
able to state the general results of the 
Haee financial efforts. Thanks to the 
udget plan and the better methods 
which the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion has introduced and advocated, the 
societies end the year entirely without 
adebt! At one time it appeared to 
be an utter impossibility to reach this 
result. So late were the apportion- 
ments in reaching the churches, so 
was the apprehension that the 
enthusiasm of last year could not be 
spread over another twelve months, 
hat executives of the societies as well 
as the rank and file were fearful lest a 
new debt should be created. Another 
debt would have been a calamity. It 
would have given capital to the profes- 
sional croakers (we still have a few), 
it would have discoura. the faithful, 
and, worst of all it would have been a 
serious blow to mission work at home 
and abroad. Praise ought to rise from 
every church that God has so gra- 
ciously answered prayer.—Standard. 


FINANCING OUR MISSIONARY 
ENTERPRISES. 


Before these words are in print the 
result of the campaign of 1gog-1o in 
behalf of the budget will be generally 
known. At the present writing chur- 
ches are in the last exertions 
to meet their apportionments, and the 
societies are anxiously awaiting com- 
pleted returns. Whatever the result 
may be, the methods approved by our 
benevolent organizations seem wise. 
Two things have been emphasized ; a 
definite amount which each church 
should undertake to raise for each 
society, and systematic and proportion- 
ate giving. 

No advance movement in any 
department of human endeavor ever 
escaped criticism. pig: ciere 
plan is no exception. e fancy 
that they see in it an infringement 
upon the independency of the churches. 
It is said that there is no real difference 
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between an tionment and an 
assessment ; that the church has a 
right to manage its own affairs, and 
no one is justihed in saying how much 
it shall give. The announcement of 
the names of churches in a given as- 
sociation which have met ir ap- 
portionment is said to be an implicit 
OW apa of churches which have 
failed to do so. The final word of 
condemnation is uttered when the 
method is declared to be “ un-bap- 
tistic.'' J 

Apportionment has its weaknesses. 
Some churches are asked for more 
than they can reasonably be expected 
to give. Changes take place from 
year to year in church membership, 
and it sometimes happens that a church 
wl financial strength has been 
greatly decreased by death and remo- 
vals is asked for a sum as great or 
greater than that which it gave before 
its ability was impaired. It is difficult 
for any state apportionment committee 
to c ine, in all cases, what a 
church is able to give. Churches 
which have large ability are sometimes 


-asked for less than is apportioned to 


others in the same association whose 
ability is much smaller. Noone claims 
thatthe method is without defects. 
No human contrivance is perfect. The 
real question is whether, on the whole, 
this method is better than the go- 
as-you-please one which formerly 
obtained. 

A request is no intrusion . hu- 
man rights, even the rights of Baptists. 
The apportionment is nota tax, no 
matter what critics may say. No 
church loses its membership in the 
denomination because of failure to 
meet its apportionment. Any church 
which refuses to do its part toward 
xi pasa denominational enterprises 
will suffer in reputation, and that will 
happen irrespective of the apportion- 
ment. Before the apportionment plan 
was introduced the church which was 
notoriously stingy, whose offering for 
missions was clearly disproportionate 
to its ability, gained just the reputa- 
tion that it deserved, and nothing more 
than that happens now. As arule, the 
churches which refuse to put forth an 
effort to meet their apportionments 


EXCHANGES AND KEVIEWS 


are the ones which have been in the 
habit of shirking responsibility through 
many years. Where the apportion- 
ment is unjust, asis sometimes the 
case, no one is more anxious for its 
correction than the committee which 
made it, The plan is in its inception 


„as yet. It has been tried only two 


years. The inequalities will be adjus- 
ted and the injustice, where it occurs, 
will be corrected just as soon as these 
are made evident. 


To the other features of the present 
undertaking in our benevolent finan- 
ces, there is little theoretical objection. 
It is so evident that God's children 
should give to the work of the world’s 

nption according to ability, and 
that they should give systematically, 
that it is difficult to formulate an ar- 
gument in opposition. But it does 
not follow that all are ready to adopt 
this method. For years upon years 
the majoriity of our churches have 
been inthe habit of “taking collec- 
tions" for our different benevolent 
societies. Upon a certain Sunday the 
offering for home missions would be 
received, and upon another that for 
foreign missions. In some cases this 
offering was followed up and personal 
solicitation made from those not present 
at the time the offering was taken. 
Usually, however, it was imagined 
that all obligations were discharged 
when the collection was taken. 

Slowly but surely the weekly offering 
plan is making its way. There are 
many pe g to commend it and nothing 
to be said against it. The greater 
number of Baptists are far from being 
wealthy. They cannot give large sums 
at one time. Many them are on 
salaries and can pay into the benevo- 
lence treasury more easily by the week 
than in any other way. It also offers 
the finest possible opportunity for 
educating the young in giving to our 
missionary undertakings. We know 
of families where little children under 
five years of age are giving each week 
not only to the current expenses of the 
church but to benevolences as well. 
They value of this training can hardly 
be overestimated. In years to come 
we shall reap from what is now being 
sowed. 
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| Training in systematic giving tends 













also to promote i0nate giving. 
It Berl ans a degree of ~“ 
thoughtfulness ¢ the whole 


question of our Beceni to the spread 

of the gospel than is demanded b 

old-f corel thane demanded, by the 

individual is confronted with the total 

amount that the church should raise, 

and must think of individual i- 

bility and its measure, One can hardly 

escape asking himself, “‘what is my 
proportion of this amount ?" It helps 

one to realize increased obligation 


out of increased ability, some 

Sing tha is sorely needed in all our 
We know of no money 

more cag expended by our mission- 
ary societies than that which is devoted 
to a propaganda in behalf of reus: 
tic and proportione. ivi We 
may not see all the ts we 
could wish in one year or ii but a 
patient, persistent, earnest cam 
will go far toward placing in the 
of our societies, funds which shall bear 
some true to the em. pem 
under which we rest for the iza- 
tion of the world.—Standard. 


= 
He HELPED. 


The brakeman was a novice, and on 
his first run there was a very steep 
rade mount. The engineer always 

] more or less trouble to get up this 
ide. But this time he came. near 
sticking. He almost lost his head, 
Eventually, however, he reached the 


ay the station that crossed the top, 
looking out of his cab, the 
saw the new a gscs quens 
as of relief: 

PI yon bel duy lad, we had a 
job to get up there, didn 't we 7” 
> “We ce did '' said the new 
brakeman, aber d y hadn't put the 
Fiske on we'd have slipt back.” 
= Washington Star. 


Remember that criticism of the 
home administration by missionaries 
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on the field helps just like the brake, so 


, use it sparingly. 


A Livine FAITH. 


Sae oins Chinese ministers of the 





the bady of 
js a memorial toa dead master. 

ut the Christian church was not 
founded upon the bones of Jesus Christ. 
His tomb was M for the Lord 
rose again, and our C ian churches 
are therefore the evidence of a living 
Lord." "The effective difference be- 
tween a living and a dead impulse 
a sage -— been more aptly 
all the elements of 

in ae and all the endea- 

n eee oer ie which Buddhism 
asain agg ite also of the later 
its of that faith and tts re- 


we are e devoutly thankful, the 

ic of Chris, i that Sie 

esus is 
estere Aeaee 
Christianity is the only religion which 
is founded upon optimism and lives in 
hone: " Because I live, ye shall live 

also.""—Chinese Recorder. 


Missions’ LONGEST STRIDE. 


Never before has a single year wit- 
nessed such success toward the evan- 
een deis 

igures ! bli in the Mission 
ane ka the World for January, 


arcs ths serege i e andes 


made both 
the t of the work from the home 
ch 

Theo s of Protestant Christen- 
dom to Mee misce have RAIA 
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from $22,846,000 in 1908 to $24,613,000 

in 1999, a gain of $197,000, Of this 
$1,256,000, or over seven 

p cent, came from the United f 
d Canada, the increase in these 

men cs P ae from $10,061,000 to 

$11,337) his is more than twice 


ee Oey before registered in a _ 


year from this constituency. 
i hs pis been an increase of 
a in the number of missionaries 
e dares counting only men and 
unmarried women missionaries, these 
being the ones to whom an adminis- 
trative district on the mission field 
may ordinarily be assigned. If each 
of these additional missionaries can 
look after the work in a district of 
25,000 people, this means that 41,325, 

oo0 people are within the reach of the 

gospel now who were not within reach 
of it one year ago. Even at this rate 
of increase it would only take fifteen 
years more to the whole world- 
eld, to the extent of one missionary 

to every district of 25,000 people. 

The first condition of ev n 
the world is the LAS us amm of ` 
The one most: contrast eat 
the fields abroad and our fields here at 
home is that the forces for the - 
;hristianization of America 
are right here ; while the forces for the 

great portions of 






evangelization of 
India, Africa, Chine m and the whole 
non-Christian world are not yet there. 
But it need not take us fifteen years 
more to get them there. We can do 
itin ten years if we will. We would 
do it in five years if we really under- 
took it seriously. After the forces are 
once in the field in adequate numbers, 
the mightiest arip movement of 
MANO may e sies the 
ingathering of tens of millions le 
into the Christi ristian church. i 


THE INCREASE OF CONVERTS 


during the past year has been tremen- 

dous, An average of 2,600 persons 
per week have been received into full 
communicant membership in the 
Christian church, while the number 
identifying themselves with the church 
as adherents, and desiring to be classed 
as Christians, has increased during the 
year by the stupendous total of 33:000. 


THE PREVENTION oF TUBERCUBOSIs. 


A valuable i.c by Dr. Mary F. 
Pai the “Prevention of 
T osis’ p ae out as a supple- 
ment with the current number of 

Medical Missions in India. Written 
for a lay audience the paper shona 
have a wide circulation a 
sionaries who have the care of c ads 
in India. Dr. Pailthorpe considers 
the two sides of tuberculosis— The 
Bacillus, or seed, and The Soil—and 
shows what she considers to be the 
best way “to prevent the bacillus from 
reaching the soil " and how “‘ to render 
the soil so unsuitable that the bacillus 
even if it reaches it cannot in it.” 
Dr. Pailthorpe gives very clear instruc- 
tions about the ees of coughs, 
which may or may not be tuberculous, 
and the infection which is spread 
through the v common habit of 


expectoration. In the open-air the 
ee Se bacillus does x a multiply, 
and sun-light kills it ; but it will live 
and remain capable of ‘infecting human 
beings for an indefinite period if not 
exposed to light and air. When dried 
in the dark it is not killed, and 
remains capable of infecting, and is 
then most us as it becomes 
mixed with dust and remains on floors, 
walls, yg a an indefinite 

iod. As to the prevention of the 
abc (1) piii air is the chief 


Mp pa it and. day ; (2 
eases ise ALB 


bol er drink tog andi hing ; (3) 
or drin ng an Or was (3 
A plentiful supply of good food is 
required ; (4) Exercise in the -air 
is most essential. As to food, Dr. 


Pailthorpe says: ' Fats and sugars 
are perhaps the elements chiefly lack- 
ing in the ordinary diets ; it is cheaper 


and wiser to supply these in the shape 
of ghi, oil, treacle and sugar than to 
have to make up for their absence by 
cod liver oil and extract of malt and 
the various medicinal syrups." The 
child who studies has a ier demand 

on the powers of the blood than the 


o diary villager.— Bombay Guardian. 
= 

At least one mission in India admits 

no pupil to its boarding schools without 
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medical examination, and no pupil 
suffering from tuberculosis in any stage 
is admitted. Are the rest of us not 
wasting the Lord's funds by spending 
them in the education of some children, 
who, almost certainly, will not live long 
enough to use their training for the 
winning-of India to Christ; and are we 
not also almost criminally careless in 
permitting the introduction of such 
infection in our Mission Boarding 
‘Schools ? 1 
UE 

Another question. Are not mission 
schools losing an opportunity to cast 
their influence even more vigorously 
on the side of real social reform as 
suggested in the following note? 

ScuooL Books AND Wives. 
If the elementary principles of social 


reform are to be inculcated into the 


rising generation, some measures = = 
drastic nature are n 
in educational institutions, lor here as 
nowhere else influence of the right 
sortis great on the plastic minds of 
young. A few years the autho- 
rities of the Central Hindu College 
:at Benares contrived to discourage 
ab diner marriage when they ruled that 
pU student was to be admit- 
ted to any of the classes except the 
vest of the school department. 
have gone a step further and 
that, with effect from July, no 
more married boys will be admitted 
even to the highest classes in the 
school department, and that married 
students will be admitted to the first 
and second year classes of the Colleg 
only on payment of double fees. e 
are sure the College authorities have 
counted the cost of this drastic measure, 
sandwiched with the best intentions of 
allowing their students to 
their studies without the ing 
trammels of a harnessed life. We 
would suggest that other educational 
institutions, especially odere 
to Missions adopt the plan of 


Central Hindu College at Benares to 
reform their own students who are 


» young and pliable, to bend the twig 


instead of wasting their energies in 
bending the tree.—Christian Patriot. 


it has always been easier for him to 
believe the Bible accounts than to swal- 
and seem to fe each other and the 


those who are doing “advanced 
thinking." Accept on any 
man's ion as a How 


| among themselves Maius F. 
Cow WAN, quoted in the Watchman. 


Tur ŪLDEST ACCOUNT OF THE 
FLoop. 


id ee the reas. 
of Pennsylvania has shown to a cor- 
respondent of The Times the advance 
pan of “The Earliest Version of 
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the Temple Library of Nippur." The 


volume is of intense interest, for it 


nust ha T abo ret in d ü 
te, pleri 65 lines of writing on 
each side. 1t will thus be seen that the 
recovery of the perfect document would 
bean event in the history of Babylonian 


Tue Two VERSIONS. 


g--..“itshall 6,11: .... " be- 
sweep (or ‘take ") 
away all men to- 
gether.” 





EXCHANGES AND REVIEWS 





5....Over]'*as 
many as there 
are, | will bring 
overthrow, des- 


truction, annihi- 


6... “build a 


10. . . the boat] 
" which thou 
shalt make," 11. 
- . . “into it 
bring the beasts 
of the field, the 
bird of heaven. 


I2... ‘instead 
of a number," 


I2, .... “and 


family. ..... 





shall perish. 
14. “ make thee an 
ark." 


thou make to the 
ark, in its (entire) 
length thou shalt | 
cover it; and the 
door of the ark thou 
shalt set in the side- 
thereof ; (with lo- 
wer, second, and 
third stories shalt - 
thou make it.)"' 
I9. And from 
every living thing, 
from. all flesh, tes 
from — everyth 
s thon bri Ph 
to the ark, to ker 
them alive with 
thee ; they shall be 
male and female. 
20. (two) from the 
birds instead of a 
number thereof ; 
(two) “from the 
instead of a 

number thereof ; 
(two) from every- 
thin eeping on 
the ground instead 
of a number there- 
ot, 

18, b: “and thou 
shalt come into the 
ark, thou and thy 
sons, and thy wife, 
and thy sons' wives 
with thee.” 


It is clear that the fragment belon 
to a version that was written, détioytd 
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and buried before the time of Abraham. 

The Professor, therefore, concludes 

that the Patriarch and his fami 

knew it by heart and that he took it wit 

m when he migrated to the Holy 
nd. 

The Professor has included in his 
volume a critical study of the Baby- 
lonian and the Biblical versions. e 
vessel in which mankind was to be 
saved was a large boat, described 
further on in the narrative as a magur- 
gurrum from the Samerian ma (boat) 
and gurgur. This word should pro- 
bably be compared with magur which 
appears in Semitic as makurru, mean- 
ing "ark" and is therefore the exact 
equivalent of the Hebrew tabah. He 
gives to the word the translation 
"houseboat." He also renders the 
Hebrew word sohar as “roof,” not 
“window " as is read in the acce 
Genesis version. He notes with inter- 
est that the birds of heaven are only 
expressly mentioned in the Nippur 
version, being presupposed in the 
others. In the Biblical version the 
order is “from the birds after their 
kind and the beasts after their kind.” 
—Times of India. 


tex 
Have You Reap? 


“College Neighbors" by George 
Sale, D.D., in “ Missions '' for March, 
"1910. 

"One Hundred Thousand Oppor- 
tunities,” by Rev. L, E. Troyer, in 
“Missions " for April, 1910, 

“Why I am Content to be a Chris- 
tan" by Ernest De Witt Burton, 
in the “ Standard," April 9, 1910. 

‘World Evangelization the Supreme 
Enterprise " by Austen K. De Blois. 
"IL The Movement" in the 

" Standard," April 9, 1910, 
“Tl. The Men," in the 
" Standard," April 16, 1910. 

Here are a few samples from the 

latter :— 
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"The missionary is an unsolved 
problem to many people still. They 
cannot understand his motives and 
they fail to reach his point of view. 
They consider his spirit of renunciation 
magnificent, but they regard him as 
a rather abnormal being. His wil- 
lingness to give up so much and to 
undertake so much, to plunge into 
the jungles of heathendom, to live 
there through long years, to serve 
an alien people, to receive in return 
small thanks, no glory and con- 
temptibly small pay, seems to in- 
dicate an oppressive amount of piety, 
anda degree of sanctity and other- 


worldlinéss quite appalling. 
As a matter of fact the modem 
missionary is a w me, good- 


natured and  noble-hearted fellow, 
with a little more grit, a little more 
grace, and a good deal more consecrat- 
ed common-sense than the most of us 


possess. 
The matters of dress and orat 
are not primary. Heavier standards 
must prevail. In clear sheer man- 
QUUM womanhood the missionaries 
the Cross are peers of any people 
in Christendom. KA 
The missionary's task is many- 
sided. Heis set in the midst of a 
community to re-shape its life, to 
train it, uplift it, purify it. So no 
Tip Foreign field is the last place 
on earth for a second-rate man. 
The enterprise has now reached such 
astage in its development that the 
stron. men available are demanded, 
and they alone are competent for the 
work, Executive force, the gift of 
initiative, the ability to make others 
are indispensable qualities. 
It is the function of the missionary to 
raat ia plans, to formulate me- 
nods, to evangelize, to teach, to 
select and train native workers, to 


` found churches and schools. The 


surprise is to find that so large a 
proportion of the men and women on 
the various fields conform to these 
exacting conditions. 

The missionary is humble but not 
servile, spiritual but not sanctimonious, 
modest but not cringing, positive but 
not opinionated, enthusiastic but not 
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le is ni Dis ie sihe eiras ren morbid 
but normal, not hesitant but 
ful, not sluggish but wideawake. 


ce 

je qualities of tact, heart, and 
practical power are combined in the 
persons of many men and women 
who are now on the field. Some of 
these we may call “ ideal missionaries.” 
Let me describe one of these. | had 
never met him before going to China. 
‘During the days that |. 
home, and since that time, I have 
come to know him and his life-work 
intimately. 


A MODEL MODERN MISSIONARY. 


here Sos & Sage vice m one 
of the religious periodicals not long 
ago, charging und EN MM. 
sionary er avete Chinese 
sufficiently weli to preach 
effectively in that : I have 
n informed by several men who 
are in a position to know that the 
allegation is absolutely false. 1 heard 
the man of eR te beider 


in a bi 
fhe Meat of one ofthe large 


that his sie Ss were kening breathless 
with intense interest. The 
Chinese audience is not a model of 


people i 
curiosity ; buche peti held them 
in rapt attention to the close, 

The next day ] took a trip with 
this man on a river steamer. He 
bought third-class tickets, and we 
took our seats on the lower deck in 
the midst of a horde of turbulent 
Chinese. Almost at once he entered 
into conversation with them, and in 





free-for-. 
for half an hour or so. Seal t times 


, rapid-fire di 


spent in his 


EXCHANGES AND REVIEWS 


those fair-minded Chinese applauded 
the victories of my friend in his quick 
retorts to this or that man who had 


the drift of the discussion was in- 
ed to me afterward, I became fairly 
excited over the vivid interplay of ideas. 
It was the striking of flint and steel, 
and the sparks flew. 

That missionary, handsome, vigor- 
ous, powerful i m intellect, warmhearted, 
a perfect eman, a consecrated 
man of with rare business abili 
administrator, preacher, teacher, at 
head of one of the great medi 
establishments of China, was so active- 
ly engaged in all manner of im 
po and labors, from morning till 

ht, that it stirred my very 

te one afternoon two of us, ‘men 
boon America, were sitting in his office 
He was busy at his desk while we were 
all waiting for the summons to dinner. 
Wheeling suddenly round in his chair 
he said earnestly: “ How I pity 
poor fellows!" We D asked 


the reason. 


"You don't ice here! 


answer : 
You are obliged to go back to effete, 
worn-out America! China is the 


to live ! China is the landof the future! 
Think what it means to have some 
part in the remolding and Christianiz- 

ing of the most ancient civilization in 


What A conquests wait upon 
the energies of such a man, in whom 
the sanest common-sense is wedded to 
an i ible optimism of spirit! 
The Peeps such men in mis- 
sion means the speedy evangeli- 
zation of the world. Sage 


oo 
Worth READING. 


PONE "oy Samu Men for World 
onquest " muel B. Capen, in 
the “ Standard," April 16, bo ga 
“The Service : Heretics to the 
Cause of Truth," by Athanasius, in 
the “ Standard," 2n 16, 1910. 
Some samples of the latter :— 
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tranquilly went to sl 
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The writer would ise that he 
himself is orthodox of the orthodox, a 
Hebrew of Hebrews, as indicated by 
the signature above. No hint nor 
taint of “ heresy " attaches to him. 
He feels Bess u heretics" somewhat 
as Oliver Herford feels toward the 
" purple cow," “I'd rather see than 
be one." But if his name is “ Atha- 
nasius," it is not “ Anathemasius,” 
and he desires to write on the service 
of heretics to the cause of truth. 

Many, no doubt, will urge that their 
chief service to truth is best illustrated 
by the small boy's insistence that 
whisky and pins had saved many lives 

—" by not swallowin' of 'em," which 
indeed is one ii REN in the use- 
fulness of the 1 

We must distinguish between the 
two kinds of heretics. There is the 
heretic who is called a heretic, and the 
heretic who really is one. 


One service of a good strong heretic 
is diagnostic. He helps us to discover 
real conditions and tendencies. When 
tuberculosis is suspected, but uncertain, 
the experts make an injection of pae 
ra c d forces nes 
without a break, the patient is she. 
If his temperature nes peng he is 
wrong. The quick and eas ee 
and rejection by the ort i 
certain views is often fineh Sechs se 
and preservative—of faith 

The heretic 1s a wonderfully valuable 
anti-somnolent. The deacon 






under each 
sermon until some one hinted that his 
young pastor was preaching heresy. 

Perhaps his est service is cor- 
rective. He directs attention to some 
neglected phase of truth, or to the great 
fundamentals, growing lifeless, or to 
some new an large blossoming of 
old seed. 

Canon Gore has suggested that the 
things theological and bi Dilicel peta want 
things t and bi pa 

beta ogi 
E would ds be undertaken. 
Tell a boy that under some stone in 
the creek bed is a pot of gold, ora 
“dobson " to go fishing with, and many 
a stone will be turned which otherwise 
would be untouched. Believing as I do 
in a supervisirig God and in the regnant 


C 


power of truth, | watch my “heretic” 
spading away for dear life, with the 


biu iam 


WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH HIM? 


Do not burn him! either. with literal 
fire or flaming words. He is worth 
too much to us. [t does not convince 
him, and the smell of burning flesh is 
not sweet in modern nostrils—or God's. 
Besides, VN bond OE UIS berotan 


error b means, it lacks its 
first | credential, for the wis- 
don why spate above is first peace- 
able, then easy to be en 


treated. 
Utilize eae He has something for 
us, Some teaching, some incitement, 
This is not to 


some method. Get it. 





he continuan of a really í 
aipa Races 
influence. We have a duty to the 
truth, and to Christ's little ones who 


deal, too, though fora time it 


"Bat he really is dangerous, he 
reall 
is "cni the foundations. of things ? 
Segregate him! Leave him to himself. 
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Let him flock apart, being a bird of 
one feather, the essential characteriatic 
of a heretic. Let his make 


its way by virtue of its own force, if it 
has any, not by virtue of 

ient free qb t “Bob” in 

to indignant pulpiteers. eT ooet 
X Cp mM * that there 


conspiracy z a conspira- 
of silence. shall 1 do about 
iT" Said his friend, “join it^ 
Pray for him ! He is not really hope- 
nE E ah the 
ogs German metaphysics. Among 
his books he has drifted from the sim- 
plicity that is in Christ. His old sweet, 
active faith has become a memory to 


awful realities of human sin and need, 
and proves the power of God 
n O T oU Tar belier 
— P Sir ia great realities of 

| grace may once more be 


al in his soul, the Spirit of 
God may lead him. 
= 
WOoODHOUSELEE. 


(Miss Harvey of Nellore has been 

pena few weeks with the Downies 

Woodhouselee, Coonoor, and the 
NOT ner cx 


her appreciation 
of the place. Ed. 


Want an earthly Paradise, 
Scenes of beauty, scents of spice, 
Peaceful days as days can be ? 
Just come up to Woodhouselee. 
Mountains breathing day by day, 
Inspiration, valleys gay, 
With a hundred tints of green 
Bathed in mists of silver sheen, 
Fragrant pines and bluegum trees, 
Scattering sweetness on the breeze. 
Woodland walks and waterfall, 

uiet nooks, the best of all, 

g my hammock 'neath the pines 
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Where the mountains' graceful lines 

Meet my view, I ask no more, 

Let me dream till day iso'er. 

Want an earthly Paradise, 

Senes of beauty, scents of spice, 
days as days can be ? 

i come up to Woodhouselee. 





BOOK NOTICE. 





Wnuar? by Rev. Brenton Thoburn 


Badley, M.A., paper, 17 Pp., price 
As. 2, post paid. To be had of the 
author, Lucknow Christian College. 
The real title is “© WHAT our schools 
are doing in India and wBaT we should 
do for them ? " The first paragraph of 
the Ee prese e qu its purpose “to lay 
E. Church in America 
de. present needs and possibilities of 
educational work in India, 
needs, which the developments of the 
past few years have emphasized as 
never before." The author's call ts for 
a a reali investment in the work that shall 
enable the church in India to train the 
rising youth. 


SES 
ANNUAL REPORTS. 


Guntur Mission REPORT FOR 
1909. Im spite of heavy losses in 
two fields the membership iricreased 
2] per cent, The increase in the 
amount of contributions for the year 
is a matter of gratitude, There was 
advance in almost every department. 
"We look with longing eyes to the 

work among the Sudras, but there is 

little opportunity to take it upand carry 
on an ve campaign when we 
have more work among the low castes 
than we can take care of. Either there 
will have to be a radical change in the 

Mission's policy or else we must have 

more men—or else we must submit to 

the humiliating alternative of event- 
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ually seeing the bone and sinew of 
India's social and spiritual fibre, the 
substantial middle classes, into 
the hands of the Roman ics 
Were this all, the worst would not have 
happened, but it means that village 
upon vi of souls must without 

css eee ae ee ae 


wpa pe cate i the vail 
tis impossible in >e Spaen avail- 
me to bed. ses anything like an adequate 


of the reports of the various 
stations ut we may take a glimpse at 


STATISTICS FOR THE YEAR. 
The following table shows the com- 


parative growth and decrease in the 
various departments of the Mission :— 
1908 1909 
Members ... ... 37155 38,236 
Communicants ... 13,281 13,251 
Inquirers 6,753 — 5,903 
Sunday School E as 
17, 17, 
Schools 204 299 
Scholars 8,462 8,874 
Theological Students 17 18 
Normal d e wad 43 49 
Industrial Pupils ... 32 66 
Churches .. — .. 18 20 
Mission Workers. 616 685 
Missionaries, including 
wives of the Mis- 
Severs onaries on the field — 15 22 
| ions 14 51 
Contributions in India S as 
for one year for 
support 3 Mission 
Work ... Rs. 55,061 Rs. 60,033 
pe 


AMONG THE Trrvcovs, REPORT oF 
CANADIAN Bartist MISSIONS For 
19og.— The year 1909 passes into 
record as one of substantial progress 
even surpassing all other years in 
some of its achievements. Whileit has 
not been marked by any extraordin- 
ary manifestations of divine power 
in the turning of large masses of 
people into the churches, it never- 
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theless bears witness to large in- 
every department, and bequeaths to 
the new year a spiritual momentum 
greatly enriched and enlarged. 
E. Mee of the churches, on the 
offers encouragement. The 
Spirit of Rex pegs m has been manifest in 
Self-support is steadily 
gaining g ae On one of the largest 
the Mission the number of 
churches entirely supporting their own 
pastors has risen from two to six, and 
another enters this class from the 
papi of the . Three of the 
churches on this field not only cages 
their own pastors but support also the 
whole work, of whatever descriptio 
undertaken in their n | ! 
Twenty-seven of the y-seven 
workers on this field are holly sup- 
ported by Indian money, while Mus 






than hal] ofall the money used 
istic work has been ribi 
by Christians. MES MEA 
appears to be  increasi 
w come it as one of the si dat 
mark : from an exoticto an 
indigenous condition: 
t909 
Communicants Pr 7,212 
pacem waa! axe CREE ^ des Esc 
udis. School Scholars... 6,680 
Day and Boarding Schools ... ^ 167 
Scholars | 44730 
Theological Students. 
Churches ... ... 
Mission Workers . 462 
ee including wives .. 67 
Contributions of Native Chris- 
tians © AS sso a Rs. 5,764 


REPORT OF THE AMERICAN BAPTIST 
TELUGU MISSION FOR 1909. 


Generally the Gospel Message has 
been well received ev s vhere. Some 
report, however, that the lower classes, 
not yet evangelized are somewhat 
hardened but in the newer fields and 
in most of the older fields the Gospel 
continues to be well received by all 
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classes, and especially so by the Sudras. 
The time seems "d for ager 
While then from 
ile there are m casser and 
discouragements all are most hopeful 
of the future of the Mission in evan- 
gelism. 
The total number of baptisms re- 
ported is 2098, VIN Cor tate thin 
year. Theg state of the chur- 
ches is better ever before; there 
is a marked spirit of giving, and the 
good members are being ted 
rom the bad. There is stea 
gress, though very slow, and EM 
e of spiritual progress is the quality 
the young converts, as shown v - 
examination of candidates for ba 
The educational work of the iion 
in Seminary, Boarding, Normal and 
Lise Schools has maintained steady 
but the College has felt the 
| of changes in the educational 
rin and suffered there 
Out of the five Hospitals in the mis- 
sion the end of the year finds two 
without a missionary staff, while the 
other three ı more work than the 
staff is able to accomplish. 
The dedication of the Jewett Memo- 
rial Church at Ongole together with the 


- members b 


harvest festival followed by the yenit 
conference a ord ane not to be 


easily forgotten. Sea Soo people, 
a beautiful building rp ia 
church promises to become a center 
of t for all the region round about. 
e Mission was called u | during 
di UON ID mede Hic lone one of its 
' death. After less than 
four years of service, Rev. J: H. Han- 
nah, a brother beloved of all, while on 
his first real tour, died at Markapur. 


A Few STATISTICS. 


1908 1909 

Communicants ... 56,525 — 59,829 

Adherents ... ... ot 98,874 
Baptisms. ... ... 1,4 2, 

Sunday School in 

Scholars —. 14,525 16,417 

Schools of all grades 556 632 

bee NK under 

13,485 15,478 

Theological Students 103 : 

133 135 


Mie Workers .. 1.439 1,407 
Missionaries including ? gi 


wives . 110 109 
Contributions of Native 
Christians ... Rs. 21,164 Rs. 27,401 
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attendance on a Baptist Association on 
the Bishnath field, in March, I was 
severely bitten on the hand by a dog ; 
and while it was not known that 
animal was mad, the doctor advised 
my going to Kasauli, to the Pasteur 
Institute, for treatment. After consi- 
dering all the circumstances in the case, 
the authorities there were firmly of 
the opinion that I should take the 
cure. 

It is an eight day's journey from 
North Lakhimpur to Kasauli: two 
days by ox-cart to reach the Subansiri 
river, two days by steamer on the 
Subansiri and Brahmaputra rivers, 
then four nights and three days on 
the train to reach Kalka. From Kalka 
is a nine mile climb up a mountain 
6,000 feet high. 

This climb may be made on foot, 
on pack mule, or in any of the usual 
modes of mountain chmbing. The 
most of my time for the past seventeen 
years had been spent in Assam, and 
yet I never had seen India of the books 
and stories. I think it is as great a 
distance from North Lakhimpur to 
Kasauli as it is from Illinois to Ore 
I can not say that | like North India. 
No grass, but everywhere the bare 
earth. ‘ O’er all those wide extended 
p I saw nothing but dancing 
ES waves, and clouds of dust. The 

trees had a sad appearance, so 
had the cattle; so had the people. 
The most of the houses in the villages 
were built of earth, Men were draw- 
ing water from wells for irngatir 
- X A whole day's ae ieee 
now North West, was through 
continual fields of ripened wheat. Itis 
the first time I have seen wheat in 
India. It seemed to me there was 


LI 


cgocg-3 


IMission Rews. 





meneh of it to feed the whole 
wort. 


Men and women were seri, 
it. The straw was very white ar 
clean, as all of it; apparently, was 
raised by irrigation. 

Kasauli is a beautiful town, the 
same size as Gauhati, Assam, but the 
population is largely English. The 
atmosphere is very dry and cold. The 
everlasting snows are always in full 
view. Simla is plainly in sight, on 
another range higher up. The moun- 
tains all about are occupied and 
cultivated by a people akin to the 
people of Nepal. | 

The Pasteur Institute is all right. 
It is a Government institution “ sup- 
ported by voluntary contributions.” 
Arrangements are made for those of 
every grade of purse, from the very 
richest to the very poorest. All are 
treated alike. The doctors are English- 
men. They are magnificent inlattitude, 
knowledge and bearing, so much 
democracy, and equality in the treat- 
ment of human beings, reminded me 
of “ home sweet home" United States. 
Whata blessing is this institution to the 
people of India! During the eighteen 


days of my stay there was an average 


attendance of one hundred and nine 
patients. They were from every reli- 
gion and from every condition and 
walk of life, and represented the 


bee aeq Eurasian and Indian 
Mes. 

It seems good to be back in Assam 

ain, where the p roweth green, 
tee rali descendeth, and the mosquito 
hummeth (7) and eed is so glad 
tohave me come back. I did not know 
before the dog bit me that the native 
Chan who zioa ns powe expres: 
so much sy hy as they have dor 
The m rg the Lord are exceeding 
gréat.—]onmw FIRTH. 
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Canadian Baptist Missic e 
(North). 


twenty-seven missionaries on 
the f feld, fifteen have have gone for cooler 
air and a needed the Sm Dr. Sanford 
is busy "Vile mm's Memorial 
Church, V and Mr. Hardy 


1s in buildi the at 
is engaged in bai oe ee 


Miss Harrison has gone. out for a 
tians far away from Parlakimedi, she 
writes that the nights are cool and that 
she and her take a dose of 
qon" "a ab å preventive and that 
she is findir ample oppaan to 
practice the Oriya 

About one hundred ve been bap- 
tized on the Parlakimedi held this 
year. Sa ee ago, Ely ef the 
new Paida Christians came to Parla- 
kimedi to spend Sunday. gei sped 


mr Ora meet n wi 
sweet Un 

number for dapi Aat 
Harrison. s 


bri MS At RN 

e cannot do it; that 3 is Gor 
itt " Ask, and it shall be given 
ui lop Da” A T 

our stations, mlipatam, Tekkali 
oca ro 

H nt latter the tem E 
ture has not e "row above 

in t house. 
ee D 
is nota n 

We are thankful for the pri rivilege of 
staying on the plains and for the health 
vouchsafed. ith Bible classes, writ- 
ing and reading and conversations and 

meeting in the places where we 
rev bags istic schools there is not 
time to be lonely. 

The work in the village fourteen 
miles distant | on gloriously. It is 
indeed the of God. Last Si ay 
two women came for baptism. 
for has been a t hindrance 
to the work. Her ht joined the 


comparatively’ 
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church in Rangoon some fifteen years 


: ago. But since his return this woman 


has not allowed her husband to have 
fellowship with Christians. She re- 
fused to attend a Christian service nor 
eese A" woran. 
seemed to be literally possessed 
by the Evil One. 
Now what a change—a marvellous 
! Her face shines with a new 

t and her testimony is ' and 

. When asked "kal il you 
do now when your children are si n 
She replied, “I'll have no fear, God 
can heal; if he does not he will take 
them. I'll never call the witch doctor 


Our colporteur has taken up his 
headquarters in that village. He has 
started a school and even the men are 
learning to read. Six months ago not 
one of the children would even try to 
learn a hymn. Now they can sing so 
heartily and sweetly. 

We are oun that this village 
may prove to be a center from which 
the light of life will radiate to all the 
Malas of that region 

It is easy to rejoice when sheaves 
are being gathered in, but oh, to ex- 
saan gy _same joy when patiently 

, remembering that 
this seed has has life in itself, and is sure 
Pr PH and bear fruit for the 

of God for has he not said :— 
Ly word shall not return unto me 
void! 


—MaBEL E^ ARCHIBALD. 





American Baptist Telugu 
Mission. i 


= im mn, to our mission- 
good-bye. in Kanigiri, to Brock and 
child who Ser Dag e for America 
on furlough. e wish t a pleasant 
voyage home, sufficient work to save 
them from ,and enough rest 
to enable them to return.to their work 
here in vigorous health. 
ee also welcomed Rev. and Mrs. 
A. H. Curtis who are in charge now of 
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both Podili and iri. The Christian 
community of both these fields showed 
their interest in these new mission- 


aries. Our prayer is that God may 
bless them aud quib dc datis 
double work.—M. S. Isaac. 


GUDWAL.—'"In the spring a 
Re majs f. lightly turns his 
thought to love." In India, at least 
in our part, it is during the hot season 
when .the marriage festivities are 
a" indulged in—while the simplicity 
of the Christian marri as com- 
pared with Hindu marriages is a 
Cause for E oberen yet it is a great 
time for Poverty never inter- 
feres with the so-called customs and for 
once in their lifetime these young 
couples enjoy affluence. With a ye 
deal of zeal, and hard work too, our 
pastor at Zukseel arran for five 
Simultaneous weddi t was a con- 
tion affair com begin to end. 
n esu the 1 of May we 
started from Kurnool for Zukseel a 


with their | music. We would say 
"nose." All ts were com- 


plete and with due solemnity each 


Sa i was pronounced “‘/wshand and 
wife.’ Ther behavior ing the 
entire day was excellent. When we 


think of t extravagance to which 
ie peo accustomed to go 
uring suc times, especial in 
id in drinking cutee 3 
thank God for the real change. 
trust all these people will find 
a useful place in their society. One 
of them will go to Ceylon as an estate 
maistry.—G. J. H. 


from M cee ae iade a híft 
a a vi some een 
miles from Kurnool, that a number of 
le there are ready to be enrolled 
in à Christian cc. so with 
one vi Rathnam 
by name, we stets ety Y Wednesday 
morning the 25th May, and spent the 





course we had to listen to their “ tales 
of woe."—In the evening we had a 
mass when eleven heads of 
families rose up one after another and 
declared their mind to become 
Christians. They moreover wanted 
a Sencar for their children 





them. The point is Christianity 
awakens new aspirations, new hopes. 
That is one reason why Christianity 
is good for these people.—G. J. H. 


An extract from a letter received 
from Rev. W. A. Stanton. 

“We arrived in New York, after 
just two months" travel, on the 


White 
April, by the S. S. Crete of the V 
E AN Naples. We had a 


both fror ho Nagios uad am 
from bay to aples and from 
ork. Good steamers, 
exelent accommodations ay moth 
contri tor our one | 
to be remembered.” = 


“We had ad stay of three 
pager stare T sane IAEN 
a tour ilan, Venice, 
Cormo, Lucene, P Paris, and 


pers landing here | found a letter 
from the Rooms notifying me of my 
ECT cire bm 
Conference in Edinburgh 
in une and I am planing to go.- 
pet “Three days ending 
days after 
New w Vik little Edwin develo 
Fr d en 
iT. ton says was 
ill with high fever and was en 
with his mother in Brooklyn at the 
home of Mrs. Stanton's sister. They 
would be quarantined for at least four 


wecks which ua greatly a 


+ 
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their imr e plans. The child is The relation of world- wide socialism to 
. out of and Mr. Stanton with world-wide missions is ds to 

the other c narenowin Madison,  berecognized. Lovers of | od's kin 








New York. This. =a reay = E 
circumstance and hard to und "stanc 


News and Notes. 





The article “ How Wide shall the 
Door be ? *' is reprinted from the '* Ex- 
aminer ' ihe roistot ame of our 


We have been eagerly pening the 
home papers papers regarding the financial 
outcome of our Foreign, Home and 
Publication Societies.—Th 
e announce these ee free 
debt at the close of the financial 


Praise the Lord, now for a big 
, advance all along the line! 
= 

Mrs. Kurtz, Mrs. F 

ae LÀ Nan qan enlai n 

“Trennic™ from Li 

and were due in dM. per 

= " 


: M oaa. from eda that 
or st time in its a 
city, Milwaukee, was nid m ES 
recent elections “ by socialists." This 
is significant as a " sign of the times." 


EUM 


. and 
| the 
26th 


dom are deeply interested in 
social movement. 


Uu 
With but few exceptions all our 
issionaries are on hills. They 


missionaries 

have forgotten to kai in their news 
items this time hence our readers 
will find our news column rather 
short. We appeal agam to all our 
constituency to write up anything 
of interest —we might fill our columns 
with news gleaned from other. riodi- 
cals, but if I am not mi the 
aim has always been to secure pex 
first hand notes from our missionaries 


Broop Dyscrasia. 
In all forms of blood dyscrasia—as 
CMM by. skin disorders, bad 
and general debility— 
Bethel’ (Panis Bottle) often proves effective 
when other treatment fails. It quickly 
raises the antitoxic and so-called 


epsonic power of the blood, increases 
the resi power of the tissues and 


thus minimizes the 
attack. | 


Sie sae ce " 
the whole economy is 





, Abscesses, Stings of 
Insects, oa of Snakes, ke, and is 
valuable as a local application in all 
esta formations and fresh* cuts. 
d M and literature on ad- 
to Battle & Co., St. Louis, 

Ma U.S. A.—(Apvr.) 
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The 


Baptist Missionary Review. 





Vol. XVI. JULY, 1910. No. 7. 











w A5 Christianity any message for this age of ours ? When 
literature is producing no poets ; when science is identifying 
fact with reality; when philosophy seems half-ashamed of her 

| old dream of idealism; when gaping thousands, who seem to 
think that “the spiritual man is mad," are drinking in the platitudes 
of commercial kings through the columns of the newspapers—has 
Christianity any message ? If it be true that “things are in the 
saddle," must we all fall in line and admit that the measure of a 
man is “the abundance of things which he possesseth ?" If it be 
true that we have no right to a conclusion, save one that is founded 
on observed and verified data, must we drop from our language 
sight ? " 


X. such expressions as this, “We walk by faith, and not by 


If the highest compliment our age can pay a man is to say that he 
" has the goods," shall no one rise up to say that the goods them- 
selves are but paper currency, promissory notes, representing 
spiritual bankruptcy, unless backed up by something far more - 
valuable. 

Great is the god of pragmatism! Art must come and plead 
her cause before its throne. Righteousness must prove that it 
contributes toa material prosperity, or it meets with ridicule. 
Knowledge must show itself to minister to public utility, or it is 
called vanity and foolishness. Religion must represent itself as a 
device for bringing substantial social gifts and increasing sensuous 
happiness, or it is accused of being cant. All things good andtrue 
must keep their feet upon the ground. Our emotions are false 
lights unless we can prove them to be of some material benefit. 
If virtue does not eventuate in something visible and tangible, it is 
to be reckoned as an illusion. Prudential arguments alone are 
worthy of consideration. The heroicis a bit of senseless va- 
gance. Sacrifice is but an unnecessary exercise of the sensibilities. 
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Perhaps the best and plainest statement of the argument of 
natism was put by Falstaff when an effort was made to spur 
im into battle by an appeal to his honor: *Can honor set to a 
leg? No. Or an arm ? No. Or take away the grief of a 
wound ? No. Honor hath no skill in surgery, then ? No. What 
is honor? A word. What is in that word honor ? What is that 
honor? Air. Atrim reckoning! Who hath it ? He that died 
o Wednesday. Doth he feel it ? No. Dothhe hearit? No. 
Tis insensible, then ? Yea, to the dead.” There you have it ! 

In the face of this philosophy let us dare to proclaim our 
message. Let us speak for the priority of belief. It was a well- 
known saying of Voltaire that if no God existed it behoved men 
to invent one, because belief.in him was productive of such 
beneficial results. That as far as Voltaire ever saw into the 
psychology of belief, ter of fact, a God who was invented 
would be no god at all. Never did a poor, benighted savage carve 
alog of wood into a hideous image, that he might fall down and 
worship it, without proceeding to forget at once that his own hands 
did it. It becameto him an expression of certain vast, superhuman, 
awe-inspiring forces, whose residence was in the great universe 
beyond. A divine being is not something that we make: it is 
something that makes us. An invented god would be an impotent 
and valueless god, even in a world of pragmatists. It is no doubt 
true, as Voltaire said, that a belief in a governing Power in the 
universe produces certain desirable moral results, but that is pre- 
cisely because men believe, They do not believe because they get 
the results, they get the results because they believe. | 

You can catch a fish, if you put the right bait on your hook, 
whether you believe that there are any fish in the lake or not, but 
you cannot get a God in that way. There are some realms of life 
where doubt is far more dangerous than it is in others. While it 
is no doubt true that we fashion our own ideas of God, and while 
the evidence is simply ovewhelming that goes to show that these 
ideas change with the passing of the centuries and the march of 
discovery, it is equally true that the ideas are the product of a 
| supreme Reality, and not the supreme Reality the product of the 
| ideas. Once let that belief die out and men will cease to fashion 
| any conception of God whatever, whether it be in the form of a 
sacred Bull, or a Trinitarian dogma, or a great evolutionary 













Take the old legend of Lohengrin. The mystic knight 
| comes from the realm of the unknown. He champions the cause 
| of the oppressed maiden and defeats her traducers. They plight 

their troth, but there is one condition attached to the compact, the 
maiden must not ask his name or whence he came. She must love 
him for himself. Whatever his past, whether his lineage be mean 
or noble, love must walk in the light of love, and faith must con- 
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quer doubt. The conditions are accepted, and in the great cathe- 
dral the wedding is solemnized. But the dark sorceress, the 
cause of all the maiden's troubles, succeeds in implanting in her 
mind the fatal spirit. Why should he conceal his name ? Has not 
love a right to know ? She asks the question, and with a cry of 
despair the knight confesses that his name is Lohengrin. He comes 
from the mystic castle of the Holy Grail. The knights of that 
castle go forth to champion the cause of the downtrodden, but if 
ever their name is known they must return at once to the castle. 
So the knight vanishes as he came. 

The legend can be traced back to Greece. It depicts the 
tragedy of doubt. Itis one of those great truths that express 
themselves in myth and poetry because they are not capable of 
definite statement. Back of it we s | play of psychic forces, 
in the most terrible struggle known t nan experience. Belief 
insists that. some things be accepted because of their inherent 
worthfulness. Then comes the spirit of doubt. The fatal question 
is asked. “Tell us thy name!" wecry. “ Prove to us, O God, 
that thou art! Reveal thyself, so that we can doubt no more ! l 
We must know. We of the scientific spirit, we who have been 
trained in the laboratory, we who have swept the heavens with 
our telescope, shall we receive any visitor with hospitality who 
comes from the realm of mystery ? " 

Let me take an example or two from an old book. Itis 
Tyndall's “Hours of Exercise in the Alps." Those of you who 
have read it will remember how he made attempt after attempt on 
the Weisshorn. At last, after great danger and toil, he reached 
the summit. Then I read these words: “I had never before 
witnessed a scene which affected me like this one. I opened my 
note-book to make a few observations, but soon relinquished the 
attempt. There was something incongruous, if not profane, in 
allowing the scientific faculty to interfere where silent worship 
seemed the 'reasonable service. " Let someone tell me what 
these two forces were that were struggling in the breast of the 
great scientist at that moment, d 

Let us take another example from the same book. He is 
on top of the Jungfrau. He says: “I asked myself, as so often, 
‘How was this colossal work performed ? Who carved these 
mighty and picturesque masses from a mere protuberance on the 

ofthe earth ? The answer wasat hand. Ever young, ever 
new—with the vigor of athousand worlds within him, the real 
sculptor was even then ascending the eastern sky." Then follows a 
rapt description of the power of the sun. This was in the edition of 
1863. In the edition of 1871 we find this foot-note: “ Eight years 
ago I was evidently a sun-worshiper.” Alas, poor Tyndall! He 
was abit ashamed of his savage sun-worship. He wrote that 
foot-note in the laboratory, when the impression of the mighty 
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peaks had vanished. He did not realize that in the presence of 


certain e idees ee we are obliged to be sun-worshipers, or wor- 
shipers of him “ whose dwelling is the light of setting suns." ` 
The religious mood and the scientific mood are incommen- 
surables. They do not contradict, but they often antagonize. They 
jeak different lan - o seek support for religious convic- 
tions in scientific investigation is like endeavoring to prove the 
value of a sunset or writing a defence of the ocean. It is not by 
3 ing that we find out God. 
his brings me to another principle that needs emphasis in 
our day. It is this: Facts do not represent the only reality. By 
facts I mean events, happenings, conditions. They are many in our 






^ LI CNIT 


day who live under the assumption that the truth is just the sum total 
oftruths. They hope to get by adding fact to fact. They seek to 

ssif | ICuSTOns, to proceed along lines of strict 
evidence, until at last they reach some great generalization that can 
be rightly called the truth. 

I know a professor of physiological psychology who declares 
that his science affords not a shadow of a ground for a belief in im- 
mortality. So deeply in earnest is he that he puts his own head in a 
machine to study the workings of his brain. An assistant told me that 
he once went to a physician to see if he cculd not have a piece of his 
skull cut away and a silver plate inserted in its lace, that he might 
study the brain activity hides various shades of emotion. It never 
seemed to occur to him that there are two factors involved in such 
a periormance. There isa professor at each end of the machine. 

ere is a professor who is studied, and there is a professor who 
does the studying. One is just as much a reality as the other. 

I once asked him a question. I told him that I was willing 
to admit that the professor whose brain he was studying furnished 
no evidence of immortality. * How about the other professor ?" ] 
asked. He did not want to answer. There was something too 
mystical and poetical about that. To my mind the question is an 
exceedingly important one, though it opens out into a region as awe- 
inspiring as the stars. Whence comes the power to detach ourselves 
from the very stream of our own consciousness and investigate it ? 
How is this that I, a mere atom, a piece of the world's furniture, 
can fix myself over against the flow of my own experience, and 
observe it, and tabulate it, and give the world the result ? Somehow 
I am not simply carried along by the stream of natural processes, I. 
am able to step offthe train d. photograph it. Iam able to climb - 
out of the river and meditate on its banks. So, when a man who 
has been collecting facts assures me that they do not bear out a 
belief in immortality, I merely answer that belief in immortality 
does not come in that way. 

there are many other things that do not come that way. 
Take hope! Is hope something that is founded on fact! Is hope 
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something that is due to experience!  Doesis not often fly in the 
face of all experience ? That isthe thought underlying the picture 
by Watts, entitled “What Is Hope?” It is the figure of a woman, 
blindfolded, sitting on the circle of the earth. In her hand she 
holds a musical instrument. She has struck one string, and it has 
broken at her touch. She has struck another, and that too, has. 
snapped. One chord remains. It challenges her touch. She is 
about to strike it. Ifshe does not there will be no music in the 
world. That is hope. Though one chord after another has bro- 
ken, though all the facts are against it, though reason would call 
the act foolish, still hope will try once more. 
Take the tie that binds me to those I love. It is not some- 
thirig that has been twisted out of strands of collected data. I 
did not surrender myself to it because of the advantages that 
might result from such an act. Indeed, as far as my experience 
goes, the advantages have all followed on the completeness of the 
surrender. And yet I refuse to apologize for it. I will not stand 
on this platform to-night and confess my love with a sense of 
shame or an air of apology. With all the force and pride of which 
my soul is capable, I will repudiate the assumption that in the 
make-up of my character it must take a lower place that the con- 
victions that have come as a result of a process of reason. It is 
the supreme reality of my life. There are a thousand things that I 
cannot explain to the policeman of the understanding when he 
suddenly confronts me on the corner and holds me up and asks 
questions. 1 am obliged to cry, again and again, with the Scotch 
poet : 
" And thoughts come ben, 
I canna tell, 
In words they'd only look | 
Like butterflies wi'pins thuck thro' 
And fastened in a book. 
I'd rather let them flutter out 
I God's dee ipte trees. 
C eyes May often have a gimp 
Of Artina hands should i n 


,, On one other thing we must insist. The ideal is the bread 
of the soul, It is more dangerous to deprive a nation of its ideals 
than to cut off its food supply. A low-minded absorption of all 
classes of society in that which is sensuous is the greatest of all 
social disasters. It is something worse than a pestilence, an 
: We have conferences to banish war. 
We have organized efforts to battle with the slums. We have 
forces that strive to protect our civilzation from anarchy, from 
disease, from poverty, from crime. All these things are excellent. 
But there is a monstrous, fathomless evil, compared with which 
these are but surface eruptions. There is a devastating, desolating 
curse that falls upon whole sections of society unconsciously, like 
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a vampire in the night. It has been warned against by the 
peopet. It has been the theme of the moral teacher. It has 

iven the despairing saint into the desert. If any one word in 
the English language describes it, it is the word Materialism. 

The supreme need of our day is a spiritual vision. It is 
not half as essential that a workman get one dollar more a day 
as that he be able to see the Eternal in the souls of his children. 
It is not half as needful that a manufacturer be able to get free 
raw material for his mill as that he have the power to see divine 
possibilities in each employee who crosses the threshold of that 
mill. Say what you will, the power of idealization, and not a 
x new form of government, is the supreme need of our land. Only 
that power will conquer the brute tendencies of toil. Only that 
power will breathe a new spirit into the clashing forces and 

harmonious jangles of our great social organism, 

It is lack of vision that allows pleasure to creep into our 

lives and destroy all Proportion and perspective, It is lack of 
vision that makes material success loom large, until it crowds out 
of consciousness far more important things. There isa kind of 
success that made the statesman Thiers say once : * Men of princi- 
ple do not have to succeed ; success is NUN) ouly to schemers." 
Is not this lack of vision the very essence of selfishness ? The man 
sees the door of the car, but does not see the woman he pushes 
aside in his effort to get it. The woman sees the lap-dog and the 
round of receptions, but she does not see the life in back alley 
tenements. The director of a corporation sees the dividend check, 
but he does not see the fifty men who were mangled by unprotected 
machinery. If there is an prayer needed by our hurrying and 
hampered life it is this, “ God. give me more vision !” 
! The savages of the Philippine Islands have no word in their 
language for year They have never been known to look so far 
back or so far ahead in time as that. Their absorption in the 
Sensuous and visible is so complete that when they become civil- 
ized they have to steal words from the Spanish or the English 
tongueto expressa great period of time like a year. It takes 
vision to carry us through this world. It takes more vision to 
carry us beyond it. The mathematician tells us that the perfect 
circle has never been drawn. Yet we reckon with it. The ideal 
isa reality, The chords of righteousness and love and truth have 
never been struck in perfect tune in this world. Yet we “ follow 
after." From the vision comes the visible. As Browning puts it, 
"'Tis not what man does which exalts him, but what man 
would do,” 

As we look back over journeys we have taken in foreign 
lands our experiences seem always to cluster about some point of 
observation, when vast plaius, or great cities, or the events of long 

ages were stretched out before us in perspective. Such a moment 
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for me was that on the terrace of the Alhambra, when imagination 
saw the retreating tides of Mohammedan conquest and power eb- 
bing in the plains below. Another moment was the view from the 
summit of the Matterhorn, when death seemed so insi gnificant, and 
there arose before me a vision of the potentialities of the soul and 
the majesty of God. Again did the vision come in the sunset 
hour se das I stood on the great Pyramid, and the calm of ages 
seemed to settle around the mighty monument, crying “A 
thousand years in thy sight are but as yesterday when it is past, 
and as a watch in the night." | 
Some day, when life's secret has been learned, I suspect that 
we shall find that the achievements of the soul cluster around cer- 
tain moments of vision, when we saw the truth directly, and 
when the visible was taken up into the majesty of the ideal. 
These were the experiences that enabled us to 
" Cleave ever to the sunnier side of doubt, 

And cling to Faith beyond the forms of Faith. 

She reels not in the storm of warring word 

She brightens at the clash of * Ves’ and ‘ No,’ 

She sees the best that glimmers through the worst, 

She feels the sun is hid but for a night, 

She spies the summer thro’ the winter bud, 

She tastes the fruit before the blossom falls, 

She hears the lark within the songless CER, 

She finds the fountain where they wailed ' Mirage !' " 


Che Rims and Ideals of the United 
Church. 
By J. P. Cotelingam, M.A., 
President, South India United Church. 


(S) the recent General Assembly of the South India United 
Church that met at Trivandrum, eight Church Councils and 

one hundred and fourteen Churches were represented with a 

total membership of 145,557. Besides these there is a large 

body of adherents under the direct or indirect influence of the Uni- 
ted Church. The Church has a great future before it and a great 
work to accomplish. Its aims and ideals are, or ought to be, 
greater and higher than those of any of the individual churches 
that entered into the Union. It is not possible, within the 
compass of a short paper and in the limited time at one's disposal, 
to enumerate them all or to state fully what they are. No 
exhaustive statement can be made of all the aims and ideals of a 
whole Church by any one individual. They may not be, more- 
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over, exactly the same for every one, but may vary in importance 
according to the point of view taken. 

: In the forefront of the aims and ideals of the United Church 
I would place that whichour Lord himself set forth in his inter- 
cessory prayer. Although yet very far from being fully realised, 
to the United Church it is given to make manifest the faint 
beginnings of that union the Master prayed for. Its highest 
realisation is past all human conception but the United Church 
has its contribution to make towards that fuller realisation in order 
that the world may believe what Jesus himself yearned the world 
should know, viz., that he was sent by the Father. 

The outward manifestation of union among Christians, and 
——, among those who belong to or constitute the United 
Church, must necessarily lead to the presentation of a nobler, 
loftier Christianity than what South India has hitherto been 
privileged to see. No appeal is necessary to enforce this all- 
important need of the times, no argument to prove its truth. It 
is a matter of vital importance. It has to be pondered over, to be 
prayed for earnestly and to be striven after. The responsibility 
HOM it rests upon the Church asa whole and upon every 
individual member, and cannot be evaded without injury to the 
Church and the kingdom of God. 

| This ideal naturally leads to another which the clamant 
demands of the times we live in make it incumbent on the Church 
keeping ever before her. It is the privilege of the Church, and 
much more than that, a sacred duty to interpret Christ to the vast 
non-Christian community around. To multitudes, Jesus Christ is 
a Western name, a Teacher whom the West has introduced to the 
East, the Founder ofa religion associated largely with Western 
modes of thought and therefore not appreciated and hailed as the 
Christ of India. And though to us he is neither Western nor 
distinctively Eastern, our non-Christian brethren hesitate to look 
upon the Christ of the Churches as the Universal Christ, the 
Saviour of all mankind. It is this aspect of the incarnation of 
Jesus as the Universal Christ, the perfect and all-sufficient revealer 
of God, the fulfiller of all that is highest and best in Hinduism, 
Mohammedanism, and all the other religions of the world that the 
United Church should strenuously endeavor to present. As in 
the days of his flesh, when Jesus walked the streets of Jerusalem 
and devout Greeks sought him out, so now must our Hindu and 
Mohammedan brethren desire to see him in order to satisfy the 
deepest longings of their souls, and to hear from him the words 
of eternal life that he can give them. It is the Indian Church 
that must strive to demonstrate that 

In Christ there is no East or West, 
In him no South or North 

But one great fellowship of Love, 
Throughout the whole wide earth. 
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The United Church cannot to any appreciable extent 
accomplish this great mission of her existence so long as she 
continues to be a dependent church. If sturdiness of thought and 
manliness of character are to be developed she must free herself 
from all the forces and influences that so long have controlled her 
and held her in subservience True, we are in various ways and 
for various purposes of life more or less interdependent. But the 
dependence of helplessness that foreign money brings with it has 
contributed not a little to the servile state in which many of our 
churches are at present, and in which several of our Pastors and 
Evangelists are willing to remain. No self-respecting church can 
long afford to*remain a dependent church. 

It devolves therefore largely upon our laymen to give and 
be willing to give of their substance, their time, and their thought 
to make the churches they belong to self-supporting and self- 
reliant. To do this they must mae themselves with the 
interests and activities of the Indian Church. The tendency 
among some of our res. um educated laymen, and especially those 
who have adopted the European style of dress, is to keep them- 
selves aloof from the Indian Church and to attend the services in, 
and perhaps join, the European Church in the neighbourhood. 
They then begin to look down upon the native Church and the 
native pastor, and gradually lose all interest in the well-being of 
the church they were once connected with. In some cases they 
E^ a small subscription to the Indian Church, but otherwise 
have no share in the life of the church. On the other hand, it 
may be urged that the affairs of some of the Indian Churches are 
so managed by the pastor and the superintending missionary that 
they feel constrained to give up their connection with the native 
church so that they may breathe a freer and more congenial 
atmosphere elsewhere. 1 am not without sympathy for those 
who are unfortunately driven to such a position. But whatever 
may be the extenuating circumstances for defection in each case, 
the Indian Church cannot afford to lose the more educated and 
cultured among her members. She will continue to be weak and 
create the impression that she cannot manage her own affairs and 
must be held in leading strings. 

It should be the aim of every layman to stand firm and 
rally round his own church and pastor. In the United Church 
lavmen have equal rights and privileges with ordained ministers. 
Their services are wanted in the committees and councils of the 
United Church, and they should get themselves qualified for those 
duties by taking an intelligent interest in the affairs of their own 
Church Council. For the encouragement of some layman who 
feels thwarted in his efforts to serve his church let me state here 
a bit of my own experience. In the early eighties I became, not 
without some opposition from the pastor, a deacon of the London 
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ee >: Church in Madras, but my deaconship was no bed 
| ol roses. My suggestions regarding self-support and improvement 
| of church services were at first vem olas thrown pe than 
| accepted. I kept on, however. I once happened to point out 
| that the pastor should give up the practice ot taking the subscrip- 
| tion book round and personally collecting subscriptions from 
members of the church, and that the deacons would undertake 
| the work and guarantee his salary. For this offer of service I was 
advised by the pastor to resign my church membership, as two 
well-known members had done some time before that. I did not 
follow their example, but continued to be a member of the church 
and a deacon till I left Madras for Cuddalore in 1888. Let no 
educated layman feel discouraged. Church organisation has 
considerably improved since the days I have referred to. We are 
now in an era of laymen's movements and shall the Indian 
Christian layman be found wanting in readiness and ability to 
respond to the calls of the Church on him to make Jesus and his 
pese better and more widely known ?— 74e United Church 
Zerald. 
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Rn Interesting Bit of bisturp. 
Geo. N. Thomssen. 


IDNEY Long of the Friends' Mission, Matale, Ceylon, some 
years ago wrote a biography of Mrs. S. E. Addis whom 
many learned to know and love in Coonoor, where the sun 
of her life set in resplendent glory to rise in that land of pure 

. delight, where saints immortal Teign. As Mrs. Addis, in a sense, 
was an adopted child of the Judsons in Burma these first chapters 
in her life will be read with great interest, Our thanks are due to 
Mr. Sidney Long for the privilege of not only reading this manu- 
script of m Addis life, but also for the kind permission of 

printing this interesting bit of Baptist and mission history in the 
Baview. The record of Mrs. Addis’ early days is as follows :— 


INTRODUCTORY. 


Susannah Emilia van Someren, afterwards known as ‘ mother 
Addis, was the last of eight children, and was born at Negapatam 
in South India on August 2nd, 1808 ; and she was baptized in the 
Dutch church at that place on the 28th of the same month. The 
names that were borne by her mother and elon were bes- 
towed upon her. Life was soon overclouded ina way the little 
one could not realise, for four days after its birth, the mother was 
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accidentally poisoned by the apothecary who was attending her, 
and when "Emelia, or Emily as she was always called, was only 
one year old her father, too, was taken from her. 

An old Dutch lady, aunt or other close relation, took great 
interest in the orphaned child. This lady was quite a character 
and an authority among her connections, and went by the name of 
Moochi Luyken, Luyken being her surname, and Moochi meaning 
‘old lady.’ She had been accustomed in earlier days to go to 
Government House with six small slaves to carry her train, and had 
many stories to tell Emily and her sisters as little children about 
the old times of Dutch colonization in Ceylon and India. 

Of Emily's seven brothers and sisters two or three died in 
infancy, one brother went to the Straits and settled there. Anna 
van Someren was about seven years old when Emily was born. 
There was another sister, Harriet, about two erg of age. These 
three children were under the guardianship of Mr. G. van Someren, 
their first cousin, the son of a Major in the Dutch arm and 
scarcely a score of years older than the youngest member of the 
trio The children lived in his house, but they spent a great deal 
of their tiñe at the dwelling of Moochi Luyken, not far away. 

Mr. van Someren early proved a great friend of missionaries. 
His house was a large one and viia open to those who sought his 
hospitality, in fact it is said that in his constant visits to ships in the 
Madras Roads, he laid forcible but kindly hands on all new arrivals, 
when they proved to be missionaries, and took them to his abode, 
and there kept them while they were doing business in Madras ere 
. proceeding up country, and afforded them the benefit of his ex- 

rience. His interest in missionaries was retained through a long 
life, and the orphaned trio in his care all married missionaries; his 
only sister and three of his daughters did the same, another 
daughter engaged in missionary work. | 

To this open-hearted man's house in 181 3 there came with 
his wife the enthusiastic missionary afterwards so well known as 
“The Apostle of Burma." The wife has a record as imperishable 
asthat of any worker inthe whole mission field. Either on this 
visit in 1813, or when Mrs. Judson alone came to Madras later on, 
she felt drawn to ask a gift from the generous Mr. van Someren, 
and this was no other than his little cousin and ward Emily. 
Emily's guardian was impressed by the Judsons and freely acceded 
1o the request, and her early years were thus spent in the very 
best of missionary schools under the earnest influence of Dr. and 
Mrs. Judson. 


LIFE WITH THE JUDSONS. 


Mrs. Addis was naturally not able to recollect much about 
earlier part of her stay in Burma as she went there so young. 
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She was even uncertain when their home became her's also, her 
impression being that it was with both Dr. and Mrs. Judson in 1813, 
but it seems more likely that she went with Mrs. Judson alone two 
| years later. However that may be, the strong influence exerted 
| by the Judsons on Emily van Someren, during her most impression- 
| able years, so largely affected her after life that it is very desirable 


| to record some of the chief events of their career in Burma previous 
| to 1821, when Emily's connection with them came to an end. 
f Dr., then only Mr., Judson, with his wife arrived at Calcutta 


for the first time in June 1812. They were driven from Bengal 

by the East India Company, and, in their eager and prolonged 
| search for some place where they could preach the Gospel of 
| Christ, they called at Madras in the following March, but the 
| Company was alive to their movements and they dared not con- 
tinue therelong. A vessel was leaving for Rangoon, where the way 
seemed open to start work. The decision to go there, at that 
time a most uninviting place of which they had received as Mrs. 
Judson said “ frightful accounts,” caused her intense depression of 
spirit, but she made no objection, her loyal resolve being * anywhere 
for Christ.' ' 
| On June 22nd, 1813, the party left Madras in an old 
unseaworthy vessel. Mrs. Judson was in a delicate state of health 
and friends had engaged a European nurse for her; this nurse fell 
dead on the ship's deck as the vessel left Madras Roads. There was 
no medical man on board, and, besides her husband, only the 
captain could speak English. The young couple had no prop 
| cabin, a sheet of canvas was stretched across a recess to afford 
| some little privacy. The voyage was most tempestuous, Mrs. 





Judson suffered greatly from sea-sickness and Dr. Judson, had the 
| terrible fear of losing his young wife ere reaching his station. 
| If it was in 1813 that Emily went to Burma she was five 
: years old and it was on the occasion of this storm that being 
frightened at the great waves she said to the captain in a plaintive 
y little voice, * Cant you put the anchor down, Captain ? The 
result all desired was attained in a roundabout and unpleasant way 
| ‘as the ship was driven out of its course. This fact saved Mrs. 
| Judson's life for the vessel soon reached the comparatively calm 
, strait between the Great and Little Andamans, but being almost 
epenegemle there was the greatest fear that it would be wrecked, 
| and in that case passengers and crew would have probably fallen 
| victims to the cannibals on the island. 
| At length, on July 15, 1813, after a whole year's wander- 
| mgs by land and by sea, from their first arrival at Calcutta, the 
Judsons reached the scene*of their future missionary labors, and, 
if forebodings ere starting for Burma had been gloomy, the first 


| sight of Rangoon was tenfold more so, and particularly this time 
P in the case of Dr. Judson, who in a letter to the Board of 
p: 
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Missions, referring to his first landing to see the town before his 
wife discmbsuknd. from € vessel, remarked eid - dark and 
cheerless and unpromising did all things appe: t the evening 
of that day after my return to the ship ipis marked as the 
most gloomy and distressing that we ever passed!" The only 
consolation that could be obtained at first was the thought that in 
this dark and unfriendly city the journey to Heaven must neces- 
sarily be short. But happier feelings prevailed with the reflection 
that in order to bring the light of the Gospel to this benighted spot, 
he and his wife had come here, and sounds of praise and prayer 
were soon ascending to the loving Father who had guided them - 
to Kangoon. | | 

Not long aíter their arrival, Mrs. Judson's health was so 
seriously impaired that she had to pay a visit to Madras, and it is 
probable that it was on this visit, rather than in 1813, that she was 
attracted by little Emily. The stay in Madras was a brief one, for 
the devoted wife longed to get back to cheer her husband in his 
lonely and assiduous labors, and she soon returned to Burma. 

In September, 1815, when Emily was seven years old, the 
home was gladdened by the birth of Roger Williams, but only for 
eight months did the parents and the young foster sister have the 
little one with them. In May, 1816, he died, and, after making all 
allowance for a mother's partiality, Mrs. Judson's account of Roger 
shews that he wasa particularly intelligent and winsome infant, and 
the blank caused to parents and sister, cut off as they were from 
other European life, must have been very great; but Roger's burial in 
the soil of Burma only bound their hearts with greater fondness to 
that country. Mrs. Judson wrote :—“ Our hearts were bound up in 
this child. We felt he was our earthly all, our only source of 
innocent recreation in this heathen land. But God saw it 
Was necessary to remind us of our error and to strip us of our 
little all ! " " 

The first few years were naturally largely devoted to the 
acquirement of the language, while friends in America were weary- 
ing for reports of conversions. Judson and his noble wife, though - 
they knew that there must be patient sowing first, had no doubt 
of the final issue. There were many difficulties to contend with. 
Dr. Judson was seized with a nervous affection of the head and 
eyes which for nearly four months incapacitated him even for 
writing a letter; directly he could write he did, and the following 
letter exhibits the heroic spirit which animated him and his wife, 
and which could not but be imbibed by theintelligent little girl 
they had adopted. The letter is ppor to the Rev. 


Luther Rice :— 
Rang Tl, Aug. 3rd 1816. E 
My dear Brother Rice : | pam des 
I have completed a grammar of the Burman language, which 
: , 
* 
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I hope will be useful to you, also a tract which I hope to get 
printed as soon as Mr. Hough arrives. | 

If any ask what success | meet with among the natives, 
tell esum to look at neis where c reper siae labored 
nearly twenty years, not meeting with the slightest success, 
began to be neglected by all tbe Christian world, and the very 
name of Otaheite began to be a shame to the cause of Missions. 
And now the blessing begins to come. Tell them to look at Bengal 
also, where Dr. Thomas had been laboring seventeen years (that 
is from 1783 to 1800) before the first convert, Krishna, was 

" baptized. When a few converts are once made, things move on; 
but it requires a much longer time than I have been here to make 
a first impression on a heathen people. If they ask again, ‘ What 
prospect of ultimate success is there ?' tell them as much as that 
there is an almighty and faithful God, who will perform his 
promises, and no more. If this does not satisfy them, beg them to 
let me stay and try it, and to let you come, and to give us our 
bread ; or if they are — to risk their bread on such a forlorn 
ong as has nothing but the Word of God to sustain it, beg of them, 
at least not to prevent others from giving us bread, and, if we live 
some twenty or thirty years, they may hear from us again. 

| This climate is good, better than in any other part of the 

East. Butitisa most filthy, wretched place. Missionaries must 

E" not calculate on the least comíort, but what they find in one 

| another and their work. However, if a ship was lying in the river, 

ready to convey me to any part of the world I should choose, and 

that, too, with the entire approbation of all my Christian friends, I 

would p dying to embarking. This is an immense field, and, 

since the Serampore Missionaries have left it, it is wholly thrown 
on the hands of the American Baptists. If we desert it, the blood 
of the Burmans will be required of us. 

Yours evér, 


A. Judson; Junior. 


Emily, like most other children in the Mission field, soon 
picked up the vernacular and was, in some measure, able to read 
and write Burmese till the end of herlife. In later days she would 
occasionally be ` ajena on to sing in Burmese. She had been 
accustomed to do so in Burma, one hymn always being accom- 
panied by tears, she knew not why. She seems to have had no 
white playmate when baby Roger was dead, and had to amuse 
ly herself as she best could in the hours not given to serious tasks. 
j Such tasks soon devolved on her and were eagerly welcomed, for 
T not long after Roger's death, what she regarded as a great honor 
| * was granted to her, she became the housekeeper. A bunch of 

ys was entrusted to her care. She used to look at it wondering 
how, long it would be ere she had vh a bunch of her own, little 
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thinking of the care that accompanies possession. Mrs. Judson 
would prepare a bill of fare for a fortnight for the young house- 
keeper, once through, it would be commenced again. This 
arrangement liberated Mrs. Judson for her own labors among the 
Burmese women. Those were the days of tallow-dips, and the 
making of these candles in the mould became a duty of the girl 
who carried the keys. 

But Emily had her own share of missionary work, for, 
when ten years of age, she taught a class of old Burmese men and 
women their letters, and in looking back at these early efforts used 
to wonder that they would so humbly sit at the feet of their little * 
white teacher. 

About this time, in spite of her tender years, her presence 
with Mrs. Judson must have been a great comfort to the latter, 
for on Christmas Day, 1817, Dr. Tudion started on his ill-fated 
journey to Chittagong. He expected to find there some native 
Christians acquainted with Burmese whom he might persuade to 
come and help him in Rangoon. The short voyage was also 
deemed desirable to restore his health. He iténdód only to be 
absent about twelve weeks. At the end of that time a native 
boat arrived twelve days from Chittagong and reported that 
neither the vessel nor the missionary had been heard of there. | 

Dr. Judson's experiences proved most unpleasant ; not 
quite a fortnight after'starting the captain of the vessel found he . 
could not make the port of Chittagong owing to contrary winds 
and the late season, so he decided to make for Madras. A whole 
month the vessel was driven about the Bay of Bengal without be- 
ing able to reach that city, then it was decided to try Masulipatam, 
nearly another month elapsed ere making that port. The ship's 
regular supply had long been consumed, the drinking water was 
all gone, and all on board were in great peril. Judson's disorder 
of head and eyes returned, he was without a sufficiency of clothes, 
in an unkempt and most miserable state, semi-delirious from pri- 
vation and fever. On reaching Masulipatam he had just sufficient 
consciousness to send a note on shore addressed to “Any European," , 
and begging "only a place to die." A kind officer in the army 
received him and he was soon restored to health, but from various 
causes for nearly seven months Mrs. Judson had no certain know- 
ledge of her husband's fate, she knew only that the ship in which 
he had left was supposed to have been lost. 

Meanwhile, events in Rangoon were distressing in the ex- 
treme. It was the hottest season of the year, cholera had broken 
out in the city and numerous deaths took place daily. This terrible 
scourge had never been known in the empire before. Mr. Hough, 
Judson's colleague, on some charge or other, was sent for and - 
forcibly detained by the Governor, and though soon liberated* he 
underwent such suspicion that he decided to leave the Mission for 
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atime. The hostile action of the Governor at once caused many 
of the women who came regularly to Mrs. Judson for instruction, 
to cease their attendance. The nights were made horrible by 
the firing of cannon, and all the noises that could possibly be 
made, in order to drive away the cholera demons. A report that 
war had broken out between England and Burma made things still 
worse, and there was no likelihood under these circumstances, 
even if Dr. Judson were living, that he would be able to return to 
Rangoon, 

Everything seemed to indicate that the Mission must be, 
for a time at least, abandoned. Mrs. Judson wrote with reason :— 
* Nothing but darkness gloom and disappointment surround me," 
Mr. and Mrs. Hough begged her to accompany them to Bengal, 
she resisted pleading one excuse after another, daily hoping for 
tidings of her husband, and anxious to do all she could to maintain 
the work during his absence. But the war-cloud was threatening, 
English vessels were departing from the harbour. At last only 
one remained. The Houghs had determined to leave by this 
vessel. If an embargo was laid on English ships Dr. Judson could 
not return and would probably go to Bengal. It seemed as though 
no other course but flight were open, so Mrs. Judson persua 
,the Burmese munshi to come too, in order that he might be of 
"use to her husband if the: latter had to remain sometime outside 
Burma, in consequence of war. The party embarked on July s, 
1818. The ship was delayed in the Irawadi, and, atter stating 
had only proceeded during two days, when it had to put into port, 
because improperly ladened. Mrs. Judson found that at the last 
the munshis courage had failed him, he had not come. All this 
was too much for her. Although she had engaged a passage the 
claims of the Mission made her pr up her resolution, she left the 
Houghs and returned as quickly as possible to Rangoon. On 
arriving there July 14, 1818, she commenced a lettter to her 
friends :—* Alone, my dear friends, in this great house, without an 
individual except my little girl and Burmans, ] take my pen to 


. relate the strange vicissitudes through which | have passed within 


a few days". 
The * little girl, was Emily, who was old enough to sym- 
thise with and to help her brave foster-mother and also to share 
m the almost too great joy that came only two days after with 
tidings of Dr. Judson that preceded his safe return by about a 
fortnight. 

A year after the sale return of Dr. Judson, Emily's young 
heart was impressed by the baptism of Moung Nau, the first 
Burman to confess his faith in the Lord Jesus. 

Soon after that it was decided that | Dr. Judson and Mr. 
-Colman should proceed to Ava, in the hope of obtaining formal 
permission from the sog of Burma EP carry on the preaching of 
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the Gospel in his dominions. Some gift had to be taken and there 

was hesitation as to what was most appropriate, but a length as. 
Dr. Judson recorded: ** We considered that there should be 

congruity between the present and our character, and we selected 

that Book which we hope to be allowed to translate under his 

atronage, the Bible, in six volumes, covered with gold leaf in 

urman style, and each volume enclosed in a rich wapper." Emily's 

busy fingers embroidered the red velvet covers with their yellow 

ribbons and the t was considered such as would attract the 

eye of a king. The story of the almost contemptuous rejection of 
of this greatest gift that the West could bestow upon this Eastern 

land has been often told in the various biographies of Dr. and 
Mrs. Ann Judson, and the rejection of their gift was followed, ere 

many years were over, but when Emily had left them, by cruel 

and almost incredible trials borne with wonderful patience by these. 
pioneers in the Burmese Mission. 

In July 1820 an event occurred which perhaps touched 
Emily even more than the baptism of Moung Nau, and that was 
the baptism of Mah Men-la, the tenth convert who was the first of 
many faithful and self-denying Burmese women to confess the 

. Saviour. Mrs. Judson had been the means of bringing her to 
decision and the joy over this first-fruit of women's work in 
Burma must have been very great. Mah Men-la, though convinced, * * 
hesitated about receiving baptism for some tsme. Meanwhile Mrs. 
Judson was taken alarmingly ill with liver complaint, and, most. 
reluctantly, she and her husband considered that it would be 
necessary for them both to go to Bengal for a change, she being 
unable to travel alone. The evening before their departure some 
baptisms took place, one of those who were baptized being a 
friend of Mah Men-la. When she saw that he had gone to receive 
baptism she exclaimed:—" Ah; he has now gone to obey the 
commands of Jesus, while I remain without obeying, I shall not 
be able to sleep this night. I must go home and consult my 
huaband and return.” She did return later and was baptized at 
night by the light of a lantern. After the ceremony she said :— 
“ Now I have taken the oath of allegiance to Jesus Christ and I 
have nothing to do but to commit myself, soul and body, into the 
hands of my Lord, assured that He will never suffer me to fall 
away. 

' The next morning Dr. and Mrs. Judson and Emily left 
tangoon. This wasin July, 1820 It seemed at first as though 
Emily would have to be left behind when her foster-parents set 
out for Bengal, for the law was then most strict that Burma-born 
subjects of the king should not leave the country without special 
sanction, and Burman females not at all. Emily was for a long 
time the only white child in Rangoon, she was so pale-faced that 
the natives used to say :—“ Missy so white, Missy very sick !" 
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Her name had been entered in the proper register when she first 
came to the country, but it took two or three days ere Dr. 
Judson was able to find this entry and satisfy the authorities that 
the child was not Burma-born. 

Upon arrival in Calcutta the first intention was for Dr. 
Judson to leave his sick wife under proper medical care with their 
adopted daughter, himself returning to Rangoon after a short 
sojourn in Bengal, but the advantage derived from treatment and 
the change of climate was so immediate in its effects that Dr. 
Judson was able, after a three months' stay, to take his wife back 
with him. During the three months Emily had the advantage of 
a good school in Calcutta, except for that, all her education was 
‘home-made.’ 

A considerable portion of the sojourn in Bengal was spent 
at Serampore, on a visit to the great Missionary triumvirate Carey, 
Marshman and Ward. Mrs. Addis, who as a child saw them 
occasionally, used in after days to record her somewhat faint 
impressions of these grand men. “Dr. Carey,” she would say, 
“was a little man with a pigtail and knicker-bockers, he made 
much of me; Dr. Marshman was very dark; Mr. Ward was quiet, 
though as active as the others." Emily was playing with the 
Serampore Mission children when one of them was suddenly 
blinded by flash of lightning. She remembered seeing a last 
hanging up in Dr. Carey's study and remarking that it was a 
curious thing for him to have there, “ Ah, my dear," said Carey, 
"that is to keep me humble, for I was only a cobbler once." 
“Henry Martyn had fulfilled his desire and burnt out for God” a 
few years before. The pagoda which was his dwelling and temple, 
and which had been a heathen shrine, Emily saw; not then in 
the ruined state of later years. 

Only seven months after the return to Rangoon Mrs. 
Judson's health was worse than ever, and the decision was sadly 
arrived at that she must go home, Dr. Judson was also prostrated 
with cholera and fever, and at that time Emily was their only 
attendant. In Dr. Judson's letter to his friend Hough, dated 
August 13, 1821, he relates how ill he had been, and that Mrs. 
Judson was also down with fever, and then with liver, the latter so 
serious “as to preclude all hope of her recovery in this part of the 
world. For ten days or a fortnight we were laid by with fever 
unable to help one another, and no living soul to depend on but 
Emily." Who can say how much the mission field owes to the 
care of the little maid of thirteen ? 

In August 1821 Mrs. Judson embarked for Calcutta in order 
to go thence to America, but finding no vessel sailing to the latter 
country and hearing through Mrs. Thomason, the wife of one of 
the pious chaplains, sent to India by Charles Simeon, that a Judge 


in Calcutta who had recently lost his wife, was willing to pay the 


* 
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passage of a lady to England if she would take care of his 
motherless bairns, Mrs. Judson gladly consented to fall in with this 
arrangement. When the vessel was in Madras Roads Mrs. Judson 
paid another visit to Mr. van Someren, in order to leave Emily 
with relations during her own absence from the mission field, not 
realising that this would be a final parting. 
em after she had left him, her husband in his loneliness 
wrote Mrs. Judson the following touching letter which is indicative 
of the spirit of them both :—“ I wish I could always feel as I did 
last evening, and have this morning. At first on hearing Moung 
Shwa-gong's story, I felt much disheartened, and thought how 
pleasant it would be if we could find some quiet resting place on 
earth where we might spend the rest of our days together in peace, 
and perform the ordinary services of religion. But I fled to Jesus, 
and all such thoughts soon passed away. Life is short. Happiness 
consists not in outward circumstances. Millions of Burmans are 
perishing. I am almost the only person on earth who has attained 
their language to such a degree as to be able to communicate to 
them the way of salvation. How great are my obligations to 
spend and be spent for Christ ! What a privilege to be allowed 
to serve him in such interesting circumstances, and suffer for him ! 
The heavenly glory is at hand. Oh! let me travel through this 
country, and bear testimony to the truth all the way from Ran- 
goon to Ava, and show the path to that glory which I am antici- 
ting. Oh ! if Christ will only sanctify me and strengthen me, I 
el that I can do all things. But in myself I am absolute nothing- 
ness; and when through grace I get a glimpse of divine things I 
tremble less the next moment will snatch it quite away. 
Let us pray especially for one another's growth in dene. 
Let me pray that the trials which we respectively are called to 
endure my wean us from the world, and rivet our hearts on things 
above. Soon we shall be in heaven. Oh, let us live as we shall 
wish we had dóne. Let usbe humble, un-aspiring, indifferent 
equally to worldly comfort and the applause of men, absorbed in 
Christ, the Uncreated Fountain of all excellence and glory." _ 
Emily naturally was more subject tothe influence of Mrs. 
than of Dr. Judson, and the great missionary enthusiasm and the 
undaunted spirit and heroic fortitude displayed by that marvellous 
woman proved a stimulus to her in all her after days, when she was 
following, perhaps, a no less earnest though a much less known 
career. Her love for the Judsons was great, her remembrance of 
Dr. Judson's kind fatherly manner to her and of Mrs. Judson's 
_— and devotion was ever cherished. The likeness of “‘The 
postle of Burma” had the place of honor in her sanctum at 
Coonoor, one son was named after him. Mrs. Addis gladly and 
liberally subscribed to the New York and Mandalay Memorial 
‘Churches, and the many books about the Judsons, which she had 
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collected she took care to bequeath to one who she felt would 
always prize them. She thought that had it not been for the out- 
break of war between England and Burma she would have been 
allowed to rejoin the Judsons, but it was not her lot to share in 
the terrible trials that be fell them, and all subsequent intercourse 
was confined to letters, Emily's work awaited her at Palamcottah, 
Coimbatore and Coonoor, and Burma henceforth was but a happy 
and almost a sacred dream. 


Missionaries as Writers and Sprakers.* 
By Dr. Wilfred Grenfell, Labrador. 


: The endeavor to inaugurate the Kingdom of Jesus Christ 
in the world is, from every view-point, in reality the most splendid 
work that can possibly be accomplished. For Jesus Christ stated 
that his kingdom is a universal one of righteousness, joy, and 
peace located in men's hearts. 

Even the people who gather around the afternoon tea-table, 
or the men in the street would admit that such a result would be 
as good for trade as for sentiment, while all the scientists would 
admit that it would be as valuable for the evolution of the human 
race as an acquaintance with the philosophy of even a Herbert 
Spencer. 

At one of the meetings of the Laymen's Missionary 
Movement in Washington all those who were in the audience and 
who had been in the mission field tor over one year were asked 
to stand up and to speak for two minutes. : s 

About twenty missionaries, young and old, of all sects and 
denominations, and from almost every field, answered the call, 
and we were carried all over the world in a very few minutes. It 
is perfectly true that some of the speakers didn't tell us what I, at 
any rate, was anxious that they should, viz., facts about their 

elds. They engaged in the usual commendation of the general 
inciple. But most of them talked dry, hard facts, and it was 
e most interesting meeting that I attended. 

The usual missionary meeting which I was accustomed to 
in my youth, and which I always escaped if I possibly could, was 
addresed by some gentleman who had never been in the forei 
field and had never the slightest intention of going there. On the 








* From a letter to The Outlook. 
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other hand, when a man ventured his life on his faith, it was 
always a guarantee to me that he had something to say for it. 

Why don't people go to missionary meetings ? Is it 
because Christ's appeal is a failure ? Are twentieth-century folk 
so steeped in sin and sloth, as some people would have us believe, 
that they prefer the theater and bridge, whist, or other similar 
amusements ? Or isit explained by the much simpler fact that 
the meetings aren't a bit interesting ? 

I am afraid it is the latter. What is more, I believe the 
public are not interested because they know nothing about the 
problems, the heroism, the success, and the human struggles that 
are going on around them for this object. 


MISSIONARY ARTICLES. 


Whose fault is it that they don't know?  Missionaries 
write in religious papers, which the public do not read. Mis- 
sionaries don't study the art of writing to the papers and maga- 
zines that the men in the street read. Why this is I dont know. 
As a correspondent of four secular papers, all of which pay for the 
articles, I am of the opinion that they prefer filling their columns 
with interesting, true, uplifting material to a great deal of the stuff 
that they are forced, for want of better, to serve up to their 
readers now. | 

The garbled accounts that young newspaper reporters write 
of missionary meetings are almost without exception uninteresting, 
and very often untrue, because the reporters haven't thought it 
worth while to attend the meetings at all. In this I speak of 
what I know. The result is that, as a missionary never writes 
interestingly to the only source of information that the public 
goes to, and the reports of his lectures are the only part of 
the lecture that reaches them, the public knows nothing about 
missions. There are heaps of men who judge and class missions 
as being useless, men of really good hearts who would want to 
help if they knew the facts. Yet, when pressed, they are ready to 
confess that they don't really know anything about it. 


GATHERING MATERIAL. 


Whose fault is all this? Partly the missionaries. They 
say they can't write, and they can't speak interestingly. How 
many try ? How many keep a note-book in which they jot down 
interesting sayings, interesting experiences, stories of heroism and 
unselfishness in individuals, stories of sacrifices to get education or 
heroism under persecution, much less about agricultural, mineral, 
and other possibilities, resources and opportunities ? 

I read the public press as much as most men, and yet there 
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K 
I fail to find the soul-stirring stories of the heroism to death, say, 
of Chinese converts, for instance—stories which would have 
answered a thousand times the question, “ What is the good of 
the Gospel in China ?” 

Perhaps it is due to the boards of missions. 

A missionary whom I met here gave me the following 
information to-day : The board he serves absolutely refuses him 
oe to lecture on his own account or to receive any money 
from any sources for his personal work that might possibly have 
come into their own ets for his aid. My friend hasn't got a 
single lantern-slide after over ten years of work in the depth of the 
Onent, nor has he delivered a single lecture for his work or written 
a single article for the public press. Yet the American minister 
for his country said he had become convinced ofthe value of 
missions from seeing the work carried on by this man personally. 
I must confess that until the subject took this turn I didn't gather 
that the minister was a man likely to attend a prayer-meeting for 
missionary purposes. ltisa huge mistake to suppose that by 
interesting people in one field of missionary enterprise they will 
be less interested in others. This is absolutely the reverse of my 

"nce. 

When no church in Washington district gives $2.50 per 
year per member for missions, and the wealthiest church gives 
only 29 cents per member, is it conceivable that anybody could 
possibly be impoverished by any practical interest he took 
anywhere? As the vast majority of men never give at all, a 
special effort toward interesting them would be a blessing to all. 

l long ago made up my mind not to write my reports 
to religious papers, but to let them copy from the secular press. 
I get much larger audiences and more friends by that method. 


MISSIONARY LECTURES. 


The evening of the same day oí the meeting I have 
referred to I went to hear Commander Peary lecture on finding 
the North Pole. All of the seats were taken twice over, so that 
Mr. Peary had to repeat his lecture on Sunday night. I have 
been accustomed for years to give public missionary lectures, 
and often to sell the seats exactly in the way public lecturers do. 
I have had to repeat the iectures next night for the overflow 
more than once. 1 say this out of no spirit of egotism, but simpl 
to prove what I say, that the general American public is as sed 
interested in a lecture of missionary effort to uplift humanity as it 
is in the flying of the flag in the polar seas or any geographical 
enterprise. | . 

Why, then, are they crowding so eagerly to hear Com- 
mander Peary ? For this reason: that he for years, through the 
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public press and through his lectures, has kept the public in touch 

with his aims and objects. His brave and persevering efforts have 

represented to the public the continuation of brave efforts made 

now for four hundred years. And now Peary has attained his 

object. Still, I venture to say that, if his idea had been to uplift 
| the Eskimo race and give them that which is the heritage now of 
| the American people, he would receive just as genuine a welcome 
and as enthusiastic a hearing. This man Aas been there, has 
worked to get there, and has worked to keep the people in touch. 
He deserves every bit of praise he gets. But what I want to say 
is that if similar rational efforts were made to keep the public 
acquainted with the magnificent services the missionaries of those 
countries are rendering to the world, and if the public was 
acquainted with the missionaries’ self-effacing heroism, which 
lasts not for one winter or two, nor even for twenty years, as Mr. 
Peary's has lasted, but until life's end—it would rejoice in the 
opportunity to help them. The world to-day is anxious to listen 
and willing to help, but it doesn't know the facts, and we dont 
give them to it. | 

The religious folk do not credit Christ's Kingdom with the 
success it has attained in the hearts of the non-churchgoer. In 
Judea in the vear 1 the man in the street would not go out of his 
way to pick up a slave or build a hospital for a wounded Jew. 
He will in the year 1909. Having had the honor to be acquaint- 
ed with Commander Peary, and to have met him on the coast of 
Labrador, people are continually talking to me of his struggles 
and his success. And yet nine out of ten, or even, say, ninety- 
nine out of a hundred, end by saying that they are more interest- 
ed in humanity than geography. Mr. Peary has never laid claim 
to the silver tongue of the orator. Like most of us laymen, he 
finds it much harded to get up and make a speech than to face a 
breeze of wind. But by pegging at it he has become a fine 
lecturer. His pictures are simply magnificent, but his subjects 
mostly snow and ice. They are not one whit more attractive quá 
subjects than those a thousand missionaries could draw from. No 
one is more ready to own than Mr. ise is that his storv cannot 
peer be made to contain the varied attractions of the end- 
| experiences and incidents that are within the reach of the 
average missionary. 

Colleges, schools, and endowed lectureships are clamoring 
for lectures, not so much because they desire information—that 
they get in Carnegie libraries—but because they recognize their 
value as uplifting agencies for the hearers. The inspiration of the 
personality is what they seek. To interest the public in missions, 
ought not the missionary to be able to prove himself an inspiring 
person, and his work one that appeals in its methods to a twentieth 
century public? Picture the crowd at an illustrated lecture 
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by St. Paul on his journeys. Who are the most likely to be able 
to dothis? Ordinary travelers who, during a globe-trotting tour, 
take pictures and do Europe? Or the men who live in a place 
all their lives, who speak the native tongues, and yet who only 
after vears begin to know the People and their view-points ? 
Who is in a position best to convey to the audience even the real, 
valuable information that they. cannot get for themselves ? 
Surely the earnest men who are giving their lives for those coun- 
tries, 

l know young men who are styled lecturers and make 
their living, and no small living, by giving lectures on what they 
see in their summer travels, | 

There ought to be some method to train missionaries to 
utilize their potential energy. There is no method, however, 
like that of trying to get it themselves. The school of experience 
is the surest method of evolution, but it needs pluck and work 
and the venturing of money, just as any other business needs the 
venturing of money. To me the Lord's business is no exception 
to any other. He is not going to do what we can do for ourselves. 
This is a huge error, and a vital one in many modern sects and 
cults. He will not rob us of a reason for our existence, of the 
dignity of our lives. 

I was interested this year in a missionary who wished to 
go and commence work in Baffin's-Land, but who could not afford 
to get a steamer to carry him down. When we went into the 
question, we found these facts: That there was no one working 
in the country for Christ ; that there was no chart of the coast that 
we were able to find, or pilot or captain who had ever been there 
whom we could afford to pay. "The only boat that I could help 
with on this venture was a fifty-five-ton Gloucester banker. 
She was not sheathed for ice, and I couldn't afford to sheathe her, 
and the result was that we couldn't get a cent of insurance. 

The reports of ice on the Labrador and Husdon Bay this 
Le showed thatit was later and more abundant than usual. 

vell, we did all we could. The missionary was willing to risk his 
life, and I was willing to risk the schooner. We thought it was 
time now to ask the Lord to do his share, and the schooner went 
away. 

She passed through over a hundred miles of ice before she 

came to the latitude in which she expected to find her haven. 
| At this psychological moment an Eskimo in a kayak hunting 
| seals was observed. He came aboard and told the voyagers he 
| knew exactly where they wanted to go, and would pilot them in. 
This he proceeded to do promptly and successfully. The vessel 
landed the missionary and his stores, waited for him to see his 
house erected, and got back in six weeks with hardly a scratch on 
her paint. 
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Some of my friends asked the old missionary who came 
back with the little schooner, and who was the instigator of the 
whole thing, an old man who had served many vears as a 
missionary in Hudson Bay, whether he wasnt “ surprised at the 
success of the enterprise. | 

He simply said he “ hadn't any right to be, because, after 
he had done all he could, he had asked the Lord to do the rest. 
He couldn't say he was surprised that the venture was a success- 
ful one.” One of the sailors told me, “I reckon that old saint 
had the Lord all snarled up with his kind of prayers, so that he 
couldn't get out of letting it go through." s 

Modesty, courage, perseverance, heroism, are just as 
attractiye to audiences in these days as they have ever been, and 
indeed infinitely more so. Moreover, the world needs for a stim- 
ulus to its youth just such stories as the missionaries in the field 
to-day can give. For the modern missionary is specially selected. 
There is no dearth of applicants nowadays. Of course, if he 1s 
worth while he has lots of critics—that seems to me a guarantee 
that he is following ın his Master's steps. - 

It may be part of the church work at home to educate 
lecturers to go to the fields specially to better inform the public 
on these matters. But, to my mind, the only people who will 
ever be really attractive are men, like Commander Peary himself, 
who have done things. If that is hard on them, are not we 
missionaries out for hardness, as good soldiers? — 

It would be worth while for all the mission boards to 
abrogate all of their restrictions, if only they could develop a class 
of men who, while living their lives in the mission field, are 
willing and able to combine with that the service which this 
country needs, and which I believe they will learn to love. 

Inform the Christian Church, which is no longer bounded 
by those who are members of denominations, and it will be in- 
terested and help. Let us missionaries see that we are really 
making efforts worth calling efforts. We shall find it impossible 
to be silent when we realize that we have a mighty problem and 
that God is not x — to do our share because we ask 
him in words only. The world will then help. Vox populi now 
is ever nearer to Vox Dei,—Missionary Review of the World. 
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@HE ian does not live, never has lived and probably never 
S2. will live who can tell us Just what the “best method " of 
doing missionary work is. But there are men who think 
they know and can tell us both what the best missionary work is 
and how to do it. If youask them what it is, they will tell you 
that it is the work they are engaged in and the method they have 
adopted. They may not put it just in these words, but that is 
what they mean. They may call it * evangelistic work.” or “ the 
apostolic method," or “ the New Testament method,” but you will 
notice that they claim, or seem to claim, the sole right of inter- 
preting just what those methods were, leaving the impression on 
one's mind that they regard all other methods illegitimate and 
hence wrong. This requires a goodly amount of “nerve.” Now 
it seems to us that the day has long since passed when any parti- 
cular branch of missionary service can be called “the best” and it 
shows a decided lack of that " charity that thinketh no evil " for 
any man to denounce as illegitimate or wrong every branch of 
missionary service except that in which he is himself engaged. 
The error of such men seems to be the unwarranted assumption 
that there is no “evangelistic” work except that of the direct 
oral preaching of the Gospel. We have never heard anyone den 
that this was a good method of doing missionary work, or that it 
held the first place both as to time and importance. Cnrist cer- 
tainly sent his disciples forth to “ preach the Gospel," but he also 
told them to “heal the sick” and also to “teach.” We never 
hear Christ called the “Great Preacher,” but we do hear him 
called the “Great Teacher" and the “Good Physician." . Thus 
both by precept and example the Master justified medical and 
educational missions. Then we have the example of the great 
missionary to the Gentiles who “ wrought with his own hands " to 
support himself while doing “evangelistic work," and instructing 
others to do the same so that they might not be burdensome to 
others. This would seem to be sufficient justification for industrial 
work. There are scores and hundreds of good faithful ministers 
of Jesus Christ who believe that God raised them up and called 
them to these various branches of missionary service, so that it 
does not seem to us charitable to call any one of them illegitimate. 
All honor to the pioneer missionaries that have been able to report 
hundreds and thousands of converts, even though the converts 
were made largely through their native evangelists, but let them 
not forget that some of the grandest missionaries that India has 
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ever had were educational missionaries. He is a bold man who 
would claim to have a better method or to have done better 
missionary service that Carey, Marshman, Ward, Duff, Anderson 
and a host of others who spent their lives chiefly in translating 
and teaching. Men with the true Christ spirit will heed the 
apostolic injunction, * Look not every man on his own things, but 
on the things of others." That is, as we understand it, let no man 
entertain the idea that his work and his methods are the ideals 
and all others wrong, or that when he dies wisdom will die with 
him. 





$ there any justification for the claim of missionary societies 
1 that candidates for missionary service must be prepared to go 

wherever the society is pleased to send them ? Do mission- 
aries stand on a different level in this respect from ministers at 
home ? Do ministers recognize the call of God in accepting or 
rejecting the call of a given church ? If they do, is there an 
impropriety in a missionary believing that God has called him to a 
1 given field or a given branch of the missionary service ? "When 
we entered the service, we were consulted as to our preference as 
to our field of labor, which was regarded as one of the indications 
of God's “call.” We believe this is generally done, but of late we 
have heard of cases where this was ignored and candidates were 
told that they must go where the society sent them or not at all. 
This way of doing things does not strike us as wise or prudent. It 
may be said that Boards must decide where the greatest need is. 
True, but when the need in one place is just as great as another, 
and when the candidate believes that God calls him to the one and 
not to the other, ought the Board to insist that he shall go where 
God does not call or stay at home ? We have heard of just such 
cases. We suggest that due consideration should be given to. 
individual convictions. 


YOR those of our readers who do not see the New Fork 

I Examiner, we copy from that paper the excellent address of 
Dr. Ferris before the Northern Baptist Convention on 
“Christianity in an Age of Pragmatism.” We often hear it 
stated that missions must be conducted on business principles. 
But what are business principles ? Are they not too often those 
of the Jew, “buy low and sell high"? We find pragmatism 
defined “ a low gross material view of things.” If that be a 
correct definition of pragmatism, it should have no place in the - 
Christian system. It is contrary to the spirit of Christ. The- 
commercial “quid pro quo” should have no place in the great 
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missionary enterprise. That missions bring material benefits to 
the nations who engage in them, there can be no manner of doubt, 
but if we engage in mission work in order that we may get 
material gains, it is contrary to the spirit which was to animate 
those whom Christ sent forth to evangelize the world. “ Missions 
must be conducted on business lines.” That is “don't send out 
missionaries, or estabiish schools, or launch out on any mission 
industrial schemes till you have the money to pay the bills, and not 
even then unless you are sure that it will iy in a good material 
return.” That is pragmatism, but it is not Christianity Christ 
and his apostles taught believers to “ walk by faith," but the prag- 
matist says, “no, don't you do it, sight is better." Christ said 
“lay up for yourselves treasures in heaven,” the pragmatist says 
* no, lay them up in bonds and mortgages and safe deposits.” The 
one is spiritual and the other is carnal, and “the carnal mind is 
enmity against God." 


O7 Northern Baptist Convention which met in Chicago on 
— the 6th of May is reported to have been the “largest and . 
best" ever held. Several things may be said to have con- 
tributed to this happy result. In the first place Chicago is famous 
for getting up big things and, of course, it must have the biggest 
Baptist gatherings ever held on the American continent. It met 
in the largest hall in the big city and had as its President one of 
the finest presiding officers the Baptists have ever produced, Dr. 
Judson, President of Chicago University. Then the budget was 
raised, all the societies were once more out of debt and that did 
much to disarm criticism and put people in good humor. Another 
thing that contributed to this end was the presence of Vice- 
President Fairbanks who paid a glowing tribute to the work of 
Baptist foreign missions, He said, “ Misinery. influences are 
doing more than all other influences combined to bring into proper 
relations, and to proper appreciation of each other, all the peoples 
of the earth. Christianity stands for universal peace." 
Judging from the reports we have seen, the missionaries 
resent at the Convention do not appear to have figured very 
lel. Most of them were introd and “ spoke briefly " and 
this part of the programme appears to have been“ very interesting.” 
We wonder if this part of the Convention's sessions could be 
enlarged without serious detriment. Five minutes is a very short 
time in which to “ rehearse all that the Lord had done” in a term 
of seven or eight years in a foreign land. 
Ihe bye-laws of the co-operating societies were adopted. 
One of these provides that a missionary may be : nded or 
dismissed by a majority of the votes of the Board of Managers. 
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An effort was made to pass an amendment requiring a two-thirds 
vote. This was rejected, and one passed requiring three-fifths of 
the members present. The argument for rejecting the two-thirds 
vote was that it would rarely happen that all the 27 members 
would meet. If so, it is difficult to see wherein the three-fifths 
vote will be any improvement on the original majority vote. A 
majority of 27 would be at least 14, but suppose only 20 members 
are present, then 12 will be sufficient to dismiss a missionary from 
the service. Is this fair? It does not seem so to us. 


UE publish in this issue an article by Mr.Cotelingam, of Belary, 
on the Aims and Ideals of the United Church. Union is 

in the air and the brethren who are forming the South 
India United Church may always count upon their Baptist brethren 
in furthering to the utmost the * efforts of the Committee on 
Union,” which as the last paragraph says “are being directed 
towards the promotion of co-operation, brotherly intercourse, and 
a mutual understanding." 

In order to further that mutual understanding a further 
word may not be out of place. The Baptist is a Baptist because 
he believes sincerely that the Baptist position represents most 
nearly the Master's plan for his church. It is not arrogance nor 
self-conceit that makes the Baptist believe that ultimate union in 
Christendom must draw others to his position. He longs most 
intensely for that oneness for which Christ prayed, but it can never 
be gained by the sacrifice of principle. 

Because then the Baptist must stand for what he believes 
to be eg e and because he honors the loyalty of others to 
principles which at present seem at variance with one another, he 
does not see any way open to union organically, either for them 
or himself, but he does find the greatest joy in the essential unity 
of common service of our one Lord. Therefore, he can and does 

ay for the Master's richest blessing upon every effort for a United 
Church. 
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CHRIST'S MISSIONARY PROGRAM, MATTHEW 9: 36—10 : 8. 
| Study Missions— Read Books. 


KNOW Missionary Meetings—Regular— 
Pow erful. 
“Harvest Plenteous—Laborers Few” Missionary Days—Anniversaries. 


The Church and the Field. 


Privately— Definitely—Regularly. 
PRAY The Prayer Circle—Groups— 
Agreement. 
“Pray ye the Lord ef the Harvest \ Public— Dependence on God. 


GIVE | Systematically. 
un wW eekly—Monthly—Annually. 
“Freely ye Have Received, Freely Proportionately. 
Give"  Cheerfully—4As a Privilege. 
Y ourself—Sons—Daughters— 
Friends. 
| Student Volunteers. 
Pastors—Christian Workers. 
—Miss. Rev. of the World. 


GO—PREACH 
“As ye Go Preach—Heal." 


An Empire Prays. 
O Sovereign ! kneeling in thy grief, 
Beside thy father's new-made bier, 
Thine eye still dim with bitter tear, 
Knowing thou hast but respite brief 
From all the burdens waiting thee,— 
Listen ! for thee an Empire prays, ` 
Lifting for thee through these drear days, 
One voice, one heart, unfeignedly. 


From every coast of ocean far, 


From hurrying town, from moorland lone, 
From snowy land, from*burning zone, 

From sunlit South, ‘neath Northern Star, 
From East, from West, they pray for thee, 
To Him, who reigns the King of Kings, 
Unchanged through changing earthly things, 
That he thy Guard and Guide may be! 





E ndiam Standard. | 
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"WELL, IT IS ALL OVER. I THINK I HAVE DONE 


MY DUTY." Ring Edward. 


Happy is the man, be he prince or peasant, who at the 
close of life can say this. He has great reward. 





KiNG GEORGE'S MESSAGE TO 
[NDIA. 


The letter from King t ze to the 
Princes and Peoples of India is a noble 
document breathing a spirit of earnest 
sympathy with the peoples of this land. 

A Gazette Extraordinary states :— 
His Majesty the King-Émperor of 
India has been pleased to send the 
following letter to the Princes and 
Peoples of India -— 


To THe PRINCES AND PEOPLES 
OF [NDIA. 


The lamented and unlooked-for 
death of my dearly loved Father calls 
me to ascend the Throne that comes 
to me as the heir of a great and ancient 
lme. As King and Emperor I greet 
the Princes, the Ruling Chiefs! and 
all the other dwellers in my Indian 
Dominions. 1 offer you my heartfelt 
thanks for the touching and abundant 
manifestation that this event has called 
forth, from all the diverse races, classes, 
and faiths in India, of loyalty to the 
Sovereign Crown and personal attach- 
ment to its Wearers. 


pun Victoria of. revered memory 
dressed her Indian subjects and the 
heads of Feudatory States when she 
assumed the direct Government in 
1858, and her august son, my Father, 
of honoured and beloved name, com- 
memorated the same most notable 
in his Address to you fifty years 


eT. 

These are the Charters of the noble 
and benignant spirit of Imperial Rule, 
and by that spirit in all my time to 
come | will faithfully abide. 

By the wish of His late Majesty, 
and following his own example, I 


C 





—liarifime Baptist. 


visited India five years ago, accom- 
panted by my Royal Consort. We be- 
came personally acquainted with great 
kingdoms known to history, with 
monuments of a civilisation older than 
our own, with ancient customs and 
ways of life, with native Rulers, with 
the peoples, the cities, towns, villages, 
throughout those vast Territories, 
Never can either the vivid impression 
or the affectionate associations of that 
wonderful journey vanish or grow dim. 

Firmly [ confide in your dutiful and 
active co-operation in the high and 
arduous tasks that lie before me, and 
l count upon your read ponse to 
the earnest sympathy with the well-be- 
mg of India that must ever be the 
inspiration of my rule,—7he Indian 
Witness. 


ues 
KinG GEORGE THE FIFTH. 
God help the King to-da 
To rule with Mobdeuus nny 
O'er all his lands. 


May men who love the right 


Support him with their might, 
Ad with united a otaa 
Uphold his hands. 


God help him to be strong 
To see and right the wrong, 
God help the King. 
May he on God depend, 
Whose wisdom knows no end, 
Who will his angels send 
To help the King. 


God help him to be true 
To what he knows, and do 
Always the right. 

May he be pure in heart, 
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In evil take no part, 
And lasting blessi es 
God help the | 


For him we'll ever in 
While on the side of right, 
For him we'll pray. 
God grant his kingdom peace, 
| May wars and tumults cease, 
And righteousness increase— 
God help the King ! 
NETTIE PuRssELL Mason. 


= 
Notes and Quotes. 


The infinite innings of this life 
demand eternal lite for their comple- 
tion. 


= 


Never let the rush of business crowd 
out prayer. The more work that an 
day has to do, the more time must be 

t in prayer in preparation for 
he work work. You will not lose time by 
it. Prayer s is the DE time saver 
known to man.—R. A. TORREY. 


The German Professors were car- 
ried away with evolution. But now 
they can't sa it. 
Prof. Ficochenan says sys hat the theory 
of descent has not a single fact ra 
confirm it in the realm of nature; that 
it is not the result of scientific inves- 
tigation, but of scientifc imagination. 

e are glad to quote such words, 
because orthodox believers in. Moses 
were sneered at for being behind the 
times in refusing to accept evolution. 
— Western Recorder. 


The action of the American Pharm- 
aceutical Association, at its meeting in 
Richmond, Va., May s, was both 
significant and - praiseworthy rn It voted 
to advocate the ‘abolition alcohol as 
a commodity of sale in all American 

stores, and earnestly w the 
elimination of all traffic in “habit form- 


ing drugs” as harmful to public 
morals and detrimental to the best 
interests of the American people.— 
Watchman. 
te 

"Bottles and rags! Bottles and 
rags ''' called the ragman, as he plied 
his humble calli 

“Why do open ER EOE ON 
together 7" asked a passer-by. 

" Because, madam," said the rag- 

man, courteously touching his hat, 


d wherever you find bottles vou find 
E on philosophy ! 
—Indian Temperance Record. 
= 


Two drink Bills.—(Germany's drink 
bill last year came to about £ 150, 000, 
ooo for a population of 64 millions. 
it 1 represents twice the combined cost 
of the Army and Navy, and about five 
times the cost of elementary education. 
This is sad enough, We are ashamed 
to confess, however, that we are in a 
worse condition ourselves. The British 
Drink Bill has just seen the light and 
amounts to £,155,000,000 among about 
40 millions of people. We are face to 

ptt therefore with the fact that our 
ie se of alcoholic liquor is about 

half a as 


as in Germany ! 
We aie ee not e point the dae P 
Happily, there 15 a ? eem lining to the 
cloud. There has been a noticeable 
drop—between 1908 and 1909 of £5, 
97,997 This ts not the whole of the 
owever, for it remains for us to 
add the liquor taxes, which sent up 
the prices by about five millions. 
Hence we are about eleven millions to 
the good !—Christian Patriot. 


C: 


Vo oli er 
says lings, “that the only way 
to convince them that they waz wrong 
waz to agree with them,” 


Prof. Foster, of Chicago, in his latest 
beok, gives some definitions. He says 
j Religion is the conviction of 
achievability of valid satisfaction of 
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the human personality.’ And again: 
“ Our god-faith had its origin in human 
fantasy ; it marks a stage in the growth 
of the organism which is at need God, 
man and the universe." It is hard to 
say in which those sentences excel— 
silliness or blasphemy. — Western 
Recorder. 


“I am told you believe in the in- 
spiration of the whole Bible," said a 
conceited young fellow, turning to an 
aged minister, as if challenging dis- 
cussion. The good man answ 
quietly: “ O yes, my friend; what do 
you believe in? " A little laugh 
covered the defeat as the vouth con- 
tinued: “But you certainly know 
what the great scholars say about it ? "' 

ain the calm answer met him: 
" somewhat ; but what did they say to 
you about your soul?" ow the 
inquirer grew restive as he replied: 
“ They say you are leading men along 
with a farthing taper in your lantern." 
To this the aged preacher only said: 
"^ Do they say that men would see any 
better if we should let them put the 
taper out ? " —Lrfe of Faith. 


tes 
Since BaBY Came. 


Since baby came, 
A sweet new blossom from above, 
The earth has seemed a better place,— 
More full of goodness and of love, 
More full of glory and of grace 


Since baby came. 


Since baby came, 
The angels seem to hover near 
We hear the rustle of a wing, 
We fondly fancy that we hear, - 
Faint echoes of the songs they sing 
Since baby came. 


Since baby came, 
A gem from God without a stain, 
‘Our hearts are purer than before ; 
The way to heaven seems more plain ; 
The home eternal draws us more, 
Since baby came. 
—Maritime Baptist. 


399 


AN AMERICAN View or THE Dnuonsv 
AND HIS WORK. 


An American visitor, a real Yankee, 
by a friend how he liked the place. He 
replied that he did not think it of much 
account. He was then asked if he 
as curious or worthy of note. “ Wa'al," 
he said, “I did see one curious thing 
and that was curious. [ went out to 
that place they call Dhoby Ghaut and 
there | saw a blooming great naked 
nigger trying to split a rock with a 
shirt.""—Penang Gazette. 


= 


Tae Laymax's Duty to PROPA- 
GATE HIS RELIGION. 


By Robert E. Speer. 


Any man who has a religion is 
und to do one of two things with it 
—change it or spread it. If it is not 
true he must give it up. 
must give it away. This is not the 
duty of ministers only. Religion is not 
an affair of a profession or of a caste. 
It is the business of every common 
man. Where did | come from ? What 
am I here for? Whither am I going? 
man, They are no more real to 
a minister than they are to a merchant 
ora marine, Every man must answer 
them for himself. And the answer 
that he gives them determines his 


it for him. And if he has his own, 
then he must propagate it if it is true, 
or repudiate it if it 15 false. 


lf it is he 


SCIENCE NOTES. 


The visit of Halley's comet to our 
skies this year is proving to be one af 
extraordinary aa unexpected brilli- 
ancy. When it appeared in 1835 its» 
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the earth when it passed between the 
sun and the earth on the morning of 
19th May. Now there can be no doubt 
that it will do so. At the time of writ- 
ing, its tail 
30,000,000 miles long 
than twice the distance it will be from 
A = its transit takes place. 
series of fine photographs of 
ti ihe cont has been dan ota 
kanal Ob: . the most remark- 
able being on 22nd April, when the 
tail had seven or eight streamers of 
different engs, curving round an a 
parently hollow centre lil 
cent flower. When the series is com- 


obtained which should throw lic on 
the causes of the variation in | 
pearance of the comet, 


A series of photographs of the spec- 
trum of the comet is also > ing secured 





: ady ined, 
y show that very little of the comet's 
ight ts reflected from the sun. Nearly 
l its light is that of incandescent gas. 
The head, in particular, evidently con- 
sists mainly do | gas. The tail 
may contain other substances, pe 
Nun and iron, but that. cannot yet 
be definitely asserted. Whatever may 
be its rSf" me te the extreme tenuity 
of the tail has been strikingly exhibited 
by stars shining through it with unim- 
paired brightness. — — 
As we go to press, we learn that the 
ansi: ee across the sun's 
isc on I ay took place an hour 
later than was originally predicted. — [t 
was fortunate that this was the case, as 
the sky was cloudy at Kodaikanal 
between 8 and 9 a.m., but cleared at 9 
o'clock. A telegram had been received 


from home, intimati " 
time of the transit, and everything was 
in readiness for securing photographs 
of it. A n ee 
graphs were obtained, both of the ab- 
sorption spectrum and of the sun's disc, 
the former showing very plainly ab- 





appears to be at least. 
» Which is more 


latter the nucleus of the comet's head 
against the sun's disc. 
—Christian College Magazine. 


—Dr. N. L. Rocky writes, LM 
asked again to print my method of 
dealing with sun ind Rees roofs 
iid times printed in former years. 
Do not allow a mason to dig them 
open and fill with mortar. Simply 
have a servant with a little dust broom, 
such as they use in their homes, to 
brush the cracks full of dry cement and 
then cover with the ordinary mud that 
they use in the lipai of their house 
floors.—/ndian Witness. 


Through a misunderstandi the 


Bresse "ao of the CERES on 
Industrial Work at Kodiakanal was 
omitted from the June Review. 
The following report is submitted with 
apologies for the error last month. 


A New MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
ORGANIZED AT Koparkanat. 


Rev. W. M Zumbro. 


As evidence of the increasing interest 
which missionaries are taking in the 
problem of Industrial Education there 
was recently held at Kodaikanal a Con- 
ference on Industrial Education, which 
lasted for six days with sessions for two 
and a half hours each day, and resulted 
in the formation of “a permanent 
organization to be known as the Indus- 
trial Missionary Association. 

The Conference was called by the 
Rev. S. D. Bawden, Director of the 
American Baptist Mission Industrial 
Experiment Station at Ongole, who 
came out to India A rv for 
the special purpose of developing the 
industrial ae of wüsonary wok in 
s held. es Conference met at 

ighclerc, Kodaikanal, May 4th, at 8 
a.m., and organized by the election of 
the Rev. Samuel D. wden, Chair- 
man, Rev. W. M. Zumbro, Secretary, 
and W. H. Farrar, Esq., Assistant 


3 
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The conference proved to be one of 
the most interesting and enthusiastic 
missionary conferences held in recent 
years. One of the leading members 
af the conference in the closing session 
voiced the sentiment of all when he 
said, ** If any one had told me at the 
beginning that 1 would attend this con- 
ference for six consecutive days, I 
should not have believed him." Popes 
on the following subjects were presented 
for consideration during the conference: 
—" Aims of Industrial Education and 
their relative importance," by the Rev. 
W. M: Zumbro, Principal of the 
American College, Madura; “ A com- 
parison of different Trades and their 
PES in Industrial Training," 
by K. G. Mackay, Esq., Superin- 
tendent of Industrial Work under the 
Canadian Presbyterian _ Mission, 
Mhow, Central India; '* A classified 
course of Study in the different Trades,” 
by W. H. Farrar, Esq. Superin- 
tendent of the American Arcot Mission 
Industrial School at Arni; “ The 
Government attitude toward Industrial 
Education," by the Rev. Adam 
Andrew, District Missionary and 
Manager of the U.F.C.M. Agricultural 
‘School at Chingleput ; *' iere TS. 
Trades as a means of Industrial Edu- 
cation," by the Rev. W. D. Osborne, 
of the London Mission, Attingal, 
Travancore. “ Manual Training as a 
c eens Education in India," 
by the Rev J. X. Miller, Principal of 
the American Madura Mission High 
School, Training School, and Manual 
Training School at Pasumalai ; “ Fi- 
mancial Problems," by T. F. Embury, 
Esq., Superintendent of the Wesleyan 
Mission Industrial School, Karur: 
“The Future of Village Industries 
in India," by the Rev. G. H. 
ane, of the oes ore 
uddapah ; ‘' Conditions Self- 
E" in Boarding Schools,” by the Rev. 
S. D. Bawden, Ongole. 
_ During the conference the following 
I, Eyed that this raeno dios 
Organized as a permanent body, elect- 
ing a President and Secretar 
"surer, who, together with o 
representative members el 
conference shall form th 






an Executive Committee, and that the 


conference shall henceforth be called 
the Industrial Missionary Association. 

That this committee be asked to 
draw up a simple constitution and bye- 
laws and report to the conference at 
an early date. 

That the committee be requested to 
lay the matter before missionaries in 
India, and solicit names for member- 
ship, and draft a bye-law instituting 
a membership fee of Rs. 2 a year in 
order that money may be in hand for 
current expenses and for placing indus- 
trial information, written and printed, 
in the hands of the members. 

Il. Resolved that this conference 
considers that missionary societies 
should give a definite place to the 
encouragement and development of 
industrial work as a branch of mission- 
ary activity in India with a view to 
develop the full manhood of Christian 
pupils and of members of the Christian 
community and to help them to reach 
an independent position with advan- 
tage to themselves, and be able to 
contribute liberally to the support of 
schools and churches. To this end 
missionary societies should provide 
funds for this important branch of 
work. 

HI. Whereas the value of a course 
of manual training has been recognized 
in Europe and America as an essential 
element in education, and as a means 
of a acot the intelligence, of 
creating mental alertness and resource- 
fulness, and of lessening the aloofness 
of the school-room from the life outside, 
Resolved that the establishment of 
Trade Schools, P. emere Schools 
and Factories are all legitimate forms 
of mission activity, and, like industrial 
work help to put the evangelistic work 
on a more permanent and self-suppor- 

IV. Resolved that this conference 
is of opinion that it is expedient in 
India in the present stage of its moral, 
intellectual, and economic development 
that steps should be taken by Govern- 
ment to introduce into the curriculum 
of study a course of manual traini 
in all Training and Secon Sitios 


fourth standard, with a view to train 
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ject expresses i 
appreciation of a Caa i toe oe 


ko U Government through 
PP Gi selber Educational De- 
partments to increased flrs to secare 
the ends desired ; 
2. It calls upon mis bodies 
to give special attention to the devel- 
en of "e sen Uu it 


Association is is open to an missionary 
in India and those in arcani vie al 


likely to become the Manusi of hase 
interested in this important branch of 


missionary endeavor in the future. 
—Harvest Field. 


Mr. Roosevelt, speaking at the open- 
Sige oo a 
athe: Ras ia 


to lay to Met 
os 
Cavurce UNION IN SOUTH [NDIA. 
























üt the Basel Mission and possib 
. One or two others are Races 


a Church of India 
while not ready or organic union, seem 
will to enter into a union of a federal 
aracter; and that the Anglican, 
and Baptist Churches are 





federal union. With reference to these 
- last, the efforts of the Committee on 
Unio aig directed towards the 
promotion co-operation, brotherl 
intercourse, and a mutual 1 
ing.—Conference. 








- Weare glad to note that ii 
revised by-laws adopted at Chi 
missionaries of the societies are to - 

members of these societies ex-officio 

their term of service. The 

writer secured the insertion of that 

Aran Be n Miedo y Uno 

issionary * Union 

t is a gratification that 

hist just re of the place of mis- 

sionaries in > mission work is now to 

Me Nee ua 


missionary societies. Last 
committee of the Northern 
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mot prepared to enter even into a 
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cases of illness. I made a special ial 
study of missions both in coll and 


seminary, and feel that I ought to be 
able to lead a church into missionary 
giving. But like all students of a big 
lem I feel my own ina 
> fully abren with uds 
work of world missions. A minister 
hf is to be skilled in Sunday-school 
methods, in evangelistic effort, in the 
church-and-labor problems, in suc- 
cessful church finance, in the art of 
sermon-making, and a oe o other 
ministerial arts, is certain —Ó 
if he does not welcome an " 
conterence with an e FNAC mission- 
ary secretary, and does not feel the 









sses of missionary 
undertakings fon a new angle of 
vision. The district secretary's busi- 
ness is not to gather DN but to 
instruct and inspire the churches. 
Charge their salaries up to *'mission- 
ary education." Education is costly, 
but it is education that is arousing 
hundreds of thousands = laymen in 
America to their s B Oppo 
in tackling this “man 's job" evange- 
lizing five continents in this generation. 
We need even more secretaries to 
develop tenfold the study of missions 
in ten times as many churches as now 
maintain study-classes. 

Frank R. Morris. 
Oneonta, N. Y. —Standard. 


Tae LITTLE STONES. 
Mac Pine. 


Years ago, a number of workmen, 
men and women, went into a far country 
to build a road, It wasa difficult under- 
one for hundreds of great rocks of 





rejudice, and vice had to 
he be removed. T here was, per igi e a 
pathway of an P sard 


they could follow, and 7 
lifting away the big rocks it seco on 
they would be able to broaden it into a 
road would bring 
much a nein into the county 
At first thay sow-thas there SoM 
wonderful freedom in their work, for 
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the number of huge rocks was 

that almost every one of ihe oo 

was able to find a separate one of his 
own, a tremendous boulder, and mark 
it, " MY MONS ND TRESPASS- 
ING." was to hammer 
Fr BAC. ci ne sine so that 
their rocks took on a smoother and 
more symmetrical 

and by they secured the ission 
and help of the ment of the new 


Measurements 
descriptions of the rocks and scaffolding 
were sent to the far away country from 
which the workmen came. 

From that far away new 
workmen were recruited from time to 
time. Mathematicians collected and 
studied the measurements and de- 
scriptions and calculated that with 
much wealth and many workmen it 
would be possible to build the road in 
one generation. The new workmen 
were filled with the hope of finishing 
the road in a rapid campaign of thirty 
years, and like veritable eras of a 
crusade, their farewells were not with- 
out eulogies and tears. But as they 
finished ACIE T journeys, and arriv- 
been ding and malir that it had 
already taken two or three generations. 


They saw also that several of the 
workmen had chipped off the words 
"MY CIN D a ee 
ING,” and their stead, 
See ene 
men explained that whether 

oreign workmen or the e p 
the « tai they were to have 
ae: 
alone, had found ao it was 
sec and that many men would 
need to breathe and heave together in 
to accomplish it. 

But pounding and lifting the big 
rocks was tiresome, discouraging work, 
mpera when there were not 

workmen engaged on the same | 
For recreation, in the evenings, and 


f, bey 


appearance. By 


ting the rocks 
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tet ania ese rendi 
spin es TUN WIPE 


; "This mede: 


ex when once every year th 
gathered with the other workmen in 
e ph elt tools -and-odior 
Or W n they went out of the 
se scili is to some place in 


the hills for a few weeks of rest and 
friendship. 


In the meantime the big rocks con- 
tinue to block the road. speed 


workmen will a one of them, 
to lift it, and finding it too heavy, 
ill call to the others to help. Often 


the others will be busy with rocks that 
they are also unable to lift alone, or 
they may be occupied with the little 
sinas aM only too glad to throw 
them at those who want tl to return 
to work. 
Pi UN NOORCS CONG IR 
no experience strange 
ways o the workmen di e new an 
hey ma n at once mering 
hour ater hg at one ofthe big woke 
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In that case the veterans will have 
tem. “Av fre the new re stones at 
At first the new recruits may 
er De ain the little stones 
as am the ha i etek 3 
COAT 
but by by t ma 
il hat part iar im de ne 
country ts to be ever on the watch to 
Se M e 
cutting little weapons always to 
p voe Pan in ues A 
critic m say that the practi- 
cal belief among many seems to be 
that they ani trust God to take care 
of the bi in his own good time, 
but that they max themselves, in their 
every day life, give very 
Sarge ies pon en the mone 
of the little stones. Sometimes the 
people of the new coun also help on 
the new road but Loo deni Soe 
aaay to enjoy the fun and excitement 
of throwing stones more than the 
monotony of lifting the rocks. It is 
es. eder ce nn 
smiling placi as sit on one of 
the big rocks, beating their heels on 
‘itand s whistling like happy boys, but 
if g their pleasure, not out of 
the s of worthy achievment, but of 
n they are having 


the | r with pockets 
full of the Tittle Beine 


L 4 Perhaps the 
workmen are themselves sible 
for this, and it might be better if they 


Oh IDA 
d tome they could work together 


(in unsuspecting friendship.—/ndian 
_ Now read the following from the 
"Annual Report of the A. F. B. M. S. 
and j hen LET'S QUIT THROWING 


ET Committee on Home Ex- 


to the of managers at 
BA printed af d Portland, has 


k naturally falis into ens 
ns: the report of the committee, 
ju * committee and the table covering 
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receipts, payments and for 
the past ten years. In view of the 
current discussions of this general 
question it may be helpful to call 
attention to several considerations 
which are easily overlooked. 


(1) It has been pointed out again 


and again that the term '' home ex- 
p is quite misleading, since there 
is usually included une the de- 


signation much more than pro 
belongs there except as yee 
convenience and of ‘ence to a cus- 
tom pears J established, of arbitrarily 
ne d certain items to this account. 
Logi there is no. reason why still 
other gode should not appear under 
this heading as, for example, home 
salaries of missionaries and their pe 
sage expenses to and from the 
Rud a Mates Nes there can be no 
itrary me drawn between money 
used for “mission work" and mo 
used for “‘ expense." Much 
whose cost is charged to expense is, 
after all, missionary in. character and 
not only leads to the investment of life 
and money on behalf of the society, 
but has definite missionary value for 
the churches and the cause at home. 
This is particularly true of the work 
of the district secretaries and the 
missionaries on furlough. Much of 
the literature, also, is inspirational and 
cone in character and is helpful 
"ning spiritual life. There is 
truth in the statement that great as 
have been the results of missionary 
effort abroad the reflex benefit of 
foreign missions is even ter, and 
that the work andliterature represented 
by this so-called “home expense” 
account can be fully justified on this 
basis, 
“Home ex 


“is made up 
many elements. 





many of the cenis whack ding 
nee made. These elements are as 
follows: t. Cost of foreign adminis- 
tration. 2. = e home Page set 
tration. 3. Cost of imparting infor- 
mation. 4. Cost of the work of 


inspiration. 5. Cost of securing 
missionary candidates. 6. Cost of 
collection. Cost of performing 
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certain general denominational func- 
tions incident towork in a denomination 
without an ecclesiastical administrative 


be rendered 
without expense. 8. Cost of per- 
QUAE a fenction similar to -— 
general ic. 9. Cost of 
carrying eile account, 
.(3) Criticism of the costof ad- 


greater than that hicks has arisen in 
other years because of poor. literature 
and indifferent service. Efficient 
administration always has and pro- 
a A cost more than the 


(4) a (shes Respenog da appre- 
ciable increase in the cost of administer- 
pe ten ers die report of the 
past ten years 


a cote M ee 
it Was 12.73 per cent, and in oa ee 
per cent. 
KON When all the facts arè 
and properly analy the 
aiig eee re society 
villibe found to be no —— 
pm than those of other missiomury 


aac "It isa mistake to suppose that 
a considerable portion of the adminis- 
trative expenses could be saved 
transferring to the field certain : 
now performed at ‘ters. It is 
believed that such a change would not 
result in an appreciable saving, while 
considerable would be lost in effective- 
ness. 
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BOOK NOTICE. 








WINNERS OF THE WoRLD DURING 
Twenty Centurres. By Mary 
Tracy Gardner and William 
Edward Gardner. Paper, 239 Pp., 
Price 1/- net, also cloth, 2/- net. 
Fleming H. Revell Co., roo Prin- 
ces Street, Edinburgh. 

A text book for home and Sunday 
School stud of the conquest of the. 
world for Christ. It is not only a 
very readable story of what the 
leaders of men have done but is also 
well-arranged for consecutive study 
in class. e hope that it may before 
long find its way into the vernaculars 
asa means of inspiration to our Indian 
Christian young men and women. 


ANNUAL REPORTS. 


Tur Lamp or Lire, the story of 
the work of the Baptist Missionary 
Society for 1909- 10. 

" The work of the Mission- 
ary Society in its one handed and 
eighteenth year has been to hold forth 
the same testimony to the saving 
power of Jesus Christ that its founders 
and pioneers so faithfully maintained. 

The darkness is not past and 
the shining of the true Light is still 
awaited in many lands and many 
hearts. 

“ The depth of the darkness of dis- 
belief and misbelief, of barbarism and 
cruel custom, of vain struggle and 
hopelessness, of unrelieved sorrow and 
pain in the non-Christian. countries of 
the world is Proday than at and 
reported n to than at 
time in the world's hi 4 S 


The pp rtunities 
the obligations of His word to them 
and to shine as lights in the world 

aapi jy praeis 
and the responsibility or 
withholding our lamp was never more 
terrible. 
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ER eie ee ith ide 


thought of the ection of our 


service and devoutly seek the constant 


supply of that heavenly grace by 
pus alone our lig t may be sustained 
: no ordo du Hd) 
"p has not been removed out of 


epi that the radiance of our 





undis splenduiy | illustrated. 
"Space permits | y a few items from 
the totals for all the countries named 
above in the 


SUMMARY OF STATISTICS, 1909-10 
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Number of Church Members pes 


Day Scholars ... ere D te 
Expenditure ... Td ... £92, 


AMONG THE KHONDs. A beauti- 
fully printed and illustrated 
of the work of the Baptist Mis- 
sion among the hill tribes of the 
ae district. It seems odd to a 

plains missionary to read of the dan- 


ee to beanies work in the hills, but 


little mission has suffered severely 
from fevers os death of one of 
its missionaries the year. 
Efforts have been made since 1863 to 
evangelize the Khonds, but this is the 
frst year in which a mi has 
nar his dos time in the | hond 
racts. is a story pioneer- 
ing and difficulties and yet of 
for which the three men : 
woman now on the field allis dado 
ings to the Master who has led 
thus far. 
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pesca 
= ing school at Jorhat, had returned to 
Ege eg aipeduea Kasauli in 


NORTHLAKHIMPUR:-The whole 
of the month of May I spent out among 


the churches, most of the time in camp 
in the cha . There were no clouds 
m the sky, and the heat was terrific. 
But in this way I was able to visit 


each of the eight churches on this field; 
three of them twice, 

Had it been raining Peould not have 
done this, because the water in the 
villages would have been too deep for 
travel. As it was, the young men 
carried me over many a stretch of it, 
and through many a field of mud that 
was knee And the brethren 
came near luding that | Seengen 

to the Moby caste, ; e 
run along the trunks 
CS tren 
and twisting m 
get th 


and sta 






in tall of ilie ciarches needing attention. 
iurchobserved the Lord's supper 

* | was with them, fourteen people 

were dien and five couples were 
married. The Sunday Schools which 
had died out at Rangajan and Oolaban, 
were started up The chapel at 
lli d eee Ici and made 

very good. Deobil church elected 
Marcus as pastor in place of the 


man who had moved awa: I never 
saw such ions in chur- 
ches as at this time. The was 


mhi Pci 150 e were 
packed in the chapel like din in 
a service hours long. Over Rs. 
300 were turned into the Association 


treasury 

— pica who had been exclud- 
years ago, have been restored to 

membership in the churches. The 

association preaciiqie end the mission 


field attending three 
Piu E oon second at Peobil and 


third at ——]onsxw Fiera. 


native C sine da at which our earnest 
and efficient 
ided. gay | 
ing-Emperor, for the prayers: 
of pole was made a known n to the 
attentive : 


marked feeling of sympathy and inter- 
est pervaded this litle gat 
Later on, in the hottest Tru 








with the 































slowly left the church. The mission- 
AS own | was carned by — 
E m. while the missionaries 

tried to imagine that black 
suits, and dresses were were not really so 
wie and uncomfortable as folks might 


Ete c Church was filled to the doors, 

at the appointed time, witht neighbor- 

ig a plan tea planters, and officials, and 

in all the d the dignity perfect f tting 
in e ity of a t 

ose ng dise doth pulpit suit, to 

he absence of 


Service in the 
CE n | Be it known, 
that this same Church is rarely used 
! those for whom it was built, asa 
sí | | It is 
therefore kept closed up, as a general 








A. thie conclusion of the memorial 
service, cordial thanks were tendered 
us by those at the head of affairs, and 
we were glad to have rendered our 
services at such a time, and when no 
; in was available to officiate. 


ws he pao 


f his 
a s (the writer writer's) 





: E Au A wach ha vas m 
doubtedly officiating at his own memo- 
rial Service for the late King on the 
20th May. 

One wonders if the English clergy 
will not deem 1 scene tapongt A to re-con- 






secrate this English place of worship 
since the America have so 
defiled it. I leavér to the imagination 
AmA erica E ES as to whether 
Bro. | or not. 


If our broth should find himself 
in Jail for part of the hot season, one 
suggests that he will have an opportu- 
E Reco he Goind td lis Jaib 


| wey of compensation, 






postle Paul did in bygone ages 
t will probably interest some to 
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know that the Assist. is- 
sioner is mad with that C and 
isk ge io have his say in the 
will be no 

PARKER 


one ue lagos uri 
CARVELL. 


LICE 





as Mrs. Boggs’ servant in order to 
save money to the Society. This is 
but a sample of the interest he has 
had in the welfare of our work all the 
years he has been a Christian, now over 
thirty-five, and of the sacrifices he has 
been ready to make. We hear fom 
Scotland that 





Pr ly is getting Ih B again 


dou 3 m runnin 
THEE the Of 


13) is forty-six. at as 
t 


oe inclu | the i the High School 
connected 
College. "Profesor Smith and Dr. 





Is preaching to fine 
congregations at the quen Bap- 


bio siens Phinney, in common with our 
whole Mission, is to be 


congratulated 
that Miss Mary Ranney has come out 


As assistant in the Mission T 


reasury. 
Miss Ranney is a grand daughter of 
the Rev, Coches Beams Bennet, and a sister 
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of Miss Ruth Ranney of [nsein. 
E hes giad er adm Rangoon. 
"spondent took a vacation 
: failed to 


nid 





Prof. A. C. 


On A 
NAP A. Mrs. S. R. McCurdy 


OR UN Miss. A. M. Gooch, 


n F. E. A on re 
Mrs. H. M. Mix, Miss J. G 
Craft, and Miss. A. Lemon. 
should be said about the 
deeply lamented death of Mrs. C. E. 
Chaney of Manbin on April roth, 
sixteen days after the birth of her son. 
Mrs. Chaney was one of the party 
who came to Burma last Autumn. 
She had made many friends since her 
pj soi ath sang as one 
women in our mission. The baby boy 
has found a home, for the time at 
ces with Dr. and Mrs. Tilbe, of 


e isa Scotch it stationed 
in Burma now. D ta this is 
that the Rev. C. H. Davenport, of 
Mandalay, has been appointed as 
officiating chaplain to the resbyterian 
miesa citas o This was done 
on the petition of fifty of the 
soldiers.— Davin ORE. 


D 


INDIA. 





service was held at seti 
NC M. 


S a ean edd S BM 

and 

first of its kind to be held. Some s Some 35 
brethren ass together coming 





from the B. MS ties OS Behar 
and from the districts of Saron and 
Champaran in N. Behar where the R. 
B. M. is at work. Two sessions were 
held each day—the morning one par- 


. how again and 
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taking more of the nature of a Con- 
ference and the afternoon one being 
on the lines of a Bible School. The 










series of m appears to have 
been a most sati actory and successful 
may 
perhaps like to arrange for similar 
gatherings. 
ow can our work of manifesting 
The Rev. G. E. Hicks o of 
most earnest and heart- 
address, one rich, too, in unique Ber 
laid stress 
that Christ must be in the worker 
before he can be manifested and that 
nature of the worker's occupation it 
was but a means to the end of mani- 
book-selling were but the ba 
to show up the Central 
him confined to them merely. esting 
the relationships and duties of life 
sion work proper might puly e ccs 
limited portion of our ti 
it was this that India needed now 
more than ever. India was not re- 
jecting the imperfect or the purely 
for work for Christ—we mus be before 
we can do. (lt was interesting to note 
with subsequent subjects this latter 
point — came to the Eon In 
listic work might be i 
and t wel hse obtain a more effec- 
Hicks u the following 
tions :—(i) More cons nt and decide 
tion ; (ii) Keeping in touc 
madan literature of theday, 50 as to Ghd 
out more the its that were in the 
sational w with individuals; (iii) A 
reater knowl of the Ra 


one and brethren in other stations 
, Ihe hrst subject considered was — 
Motihari introduced it, and gave a 
trations, He laid s on the fact 
whatever mi be the distinctive 
festing him. Preaching, - come 
Nor was the work of EL 
needed to be added to the list. Mis- 
Our r work—was poems od 
jecting Christ so much as it was re- 
Being like Christ was the 4 hir 
again in connection 
dealing with the way in which 
hearing for his message, Mr. 
with the current Hindu and Muham- 
ay ee Vip attention ta CORRER 
the Bible of Be ; (iv) Den 
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trouble to lean the village dialects, so 
; Hes the ri ht vehicle for unfolding 


: people. Mr. 
] Hes a address Mp a PEOR rp Ein 
any discussion would have 
E out cie place. 
The next morning the aat for 
paige -—" Why do we re- 
the nue Mm asa reli- 
Sr one net" a " The opening address was 
given by Babu Daniel A Asif Masih of 
‘Gaya, who had paid elaborate atten- 
pes to Ie veri ie of his topic, but 
P e took u so much time in 
daing w 
Bible 


»diary point of 
E ou 


our that he 

all r weapon intended 

its r iability. The subse- 
prr the most 
Its c ief | eature was 
oF phere testi mony e Bibi to the 
ible. One 


Bien | 
— tained so wonderful and beart satisfyi 
a truth as that found in John 3- ved 
being an evidence of its reliability, and 
. spoke also of his own go scii hn the 
ay of its promises of vict 
‘+, A convert from linda- 
EE. told how how he had found in it a 
Correct picture of himself. A third 
: it to medicine, the value of 
which was attested by the cures it 
E^ sree the Anecdotes that 
"specially was t a pandit 
encountered who compared Hinduism 


acocoanut. You had to thro 

e outer covering of e and t 

derlying hard she r 
losophy and dogma but at last - 
rea the milk. The Bible on the 
contrary overflowed, as it were, with 


milk and honey ! 


The remaining two mornings were 
occupied i in the consideration of '" How 
best to present the truth (i) to Milan. 
pans (it) to Hindus." In each case 
Re ponies out that quite apart from 
stinctive religious tenets Hindus 
Pk Muhammadans alike were sinners 
salvation; Moreover the life 
and conduct of the preacher would tell 
more than the eloquence of his utter- 
“ances or the effectiveness of his argu- 
ments. Mirza Ali Jan of Patna dealt 
specially with the Muhammadan con” 
droversy, urging evangelists to lay 
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stress on the connection between Christ 
and the former prophets and also to 
have a good working knowledge of the 

uran. It was on common basis 

an accepted revelation from (God 
that we wert best able to meet Muham- 
madans, and cling to their Quran 
with all the fence that the Pharisees 
of old clung to the Law and the Pro- 
phets. In the discussion which follow- 
ed Babu Matthew Pande of Dinapore 
advised workers to purchaseand peruse 
standard books on the Muhammadan 
controversy, not merely older ones like 
“ Mizan-ul- Hugg " and Dr. Pfonder's 
treatises, but "NE recent 
such as :—'* Al- urug "—Al-Furqgan "' 

| Kalam 





—"' Al - Bayan " —** Al- m 
* Janabe-ul-Islam "—" Mana al ul- 
asih” and *'Shahadat-i-Quran." 


Mr. Dann apt compared the prea- 
e Chers work to that of a needle woman, 

He had to the heart, by God's 
help, with t » needle of the conviction 
of sin before the thread of divine truth 


could enter, and careful too 
was necessary or the work v be 
spoiled. 

Perhaps the most n address 
of the whole Conference was that 


by Babu Matthew Panda on ** Hindu- 


ism," in which, in laying stress on the 
need there was for t 


ith its technical phrases and idioma- 
tic expressions, and con some 
of the arguments met with in a very 
forcible way. He again the 
study of some of the books written on 
Hinduism, such as “Shad Darsha 
Darpan,” “Satya Prakash, "&c. Most 
of those who listened to him must have 
t 1 ect was their 
of the a £, besser 
how much ae were 
efi deme E 
ecti with 1 ts, 
Indeed, i one may judge from the 
effect produced on one of the members 
of the Conference, a colporteur, one 
of the results of the meetings as a whole 
will be to incite to closer study and 
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pb mes, Mr. Dann, in closing 
the pic — P! 
of” the great dispropor a Ueiet 


REIR in India and the 

numbers of population who 
spake Hindi in a more or les pure 
form. | 


paramount | Y 

evangelist to ahe language of 
benda be CENE 9o 

ospedale 

The afternoon sessions were occup ied 

with ** Studies in the First Epistle of 

Peter." Mr. Dann took the first two, 





dealing with the | and his special 
ing how they were reflected in his 
or chief expression 
further laid stress | 


unity of the O. T. and N. T. dispen- 
sations as exhibited in the apostle's 
ssi. nad nd spoke in detail of what 

eimi the Chris- 
ie s. an's standi ee . In the 
second addresses, Mr. Hasler 
treated of (i (i) “ The Doctrinal Teach- 
ia ' and (11) “ The Ethical Teaching” 

the epistle. 


Rev. W. R. James.—ndian Baptists 


will be interested to learn the latest 
news of this | missionary who on 
eve of his sailing for Europe to under- 
take the Presidency of the Welsh 
Baptist Union was stricken with para- 
lysis. He had a favorable voyage to 
e continent, and after resting for 
several weeks 
iss spends at present in c 
treatment of a 
]. IRELAND Hastie, 





A. B. Telugu Mission. 


Í — 


RAMAPATNAM. - — Tigges seven 
years ohn obedient to 
a ME Bae divine call went from 
Nellore to Natal as the first missionary 


there proceeded to 


MISSION NEWS. 


of the Telugu Baptist Missionary 
Society. Six churches have been esta- 
blished in South Africa which are 
calling b God-called men to shepherd 


And now Mr. Velpula C. Jacob 
has heard the call and laid himself on 
the missionary altar for the salvation of 
his many countrymen in Natal. Asin 
the case of John Ru h, so also in 
Jacob's case, the wife and family seem- 
ed the greatest hindrance for a while 
but this has now been overcome in 
Jacob's case. His wife Sarah is willing 
to separate herself from her two older 
children and to ac 





Jacob has been a teacher in the 
Theological Seminary for 

ten years, where he has been the mis- 
sionary's right hand. But we are will- 
ing to part with our best for the great 
need in Africa, pce) when the call 
is so clear and u Though his 
going will be a distinct loss to the 
work in India, in various ways, yet 
a manifest case of the true mis- 

ry spirit and call cannot fail to 
arouse the Indian churches e are 
aster's 


Kingdom. The r nse for extra 
contributions toward t3 s travelling 
expenses, from both the Telugu Chris- 
tians and missionaries is most encour- 


aging. This movement in our churches 


Ae 





es the genuineness of Christianity 
in the hearts of our converts. The same 
missionary spirit th oved Paul and 


us Western mi 
these Telugu brethren. 
Jacob expects to sail soon after the 
Telugu convention in September, which 
will be held in Ramapatnam this year. 


ies is moving 


The seminary trustees, at their last 
meeting in April voted to r t the 
authorities in. Boston to fill the place 


to be vacated by Jacob b sett appoint- 
ment of an pA cn Por che a ON 
J. Heinricas. 


PE cea have just received 

i letter from John Ru 
dated on board the S.: Normanai 
Cape Town. He wason his way to 
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to sarei the Con- 
COCHE IIQ A 
were most Kin m u 
out for the ener m wisi A ue 
John wan to thi 
class ga could not get pc nét ad ey 
He expressed the great honor that was 
conferred 
“I would much iiber that the money 
had been sent to me to build more 
Telugu churches." 
By the same mail I received 
Mr. Tomlinson, Rs 100 from t 
Reo ago V. of Durban towards 


of acob. So it will be 
sen that that Mr. 


' n call to Durban is 
up ' ME at 
boh nds of the ege —D. 





CUMBUM.— The Cumbum mission- 
| E all others who knew Oleary 
rieved because God took ter 
Ey use t 

She was one of the choicest 
mM of our Telugu girls. A 
alae S. with English as the first 
language. Her education, her lovely 
character and her enthusiasm i in 9 

- Lord's work makes her home goin; 
keenly felt loss in the mission. Ae 
God comfort her sorrowing husband 
as well as other near relatives.— J. N. 


|» KURNOOL.—We had the pleasure 
of having with us on Sunday the 14th 
pne our brethrén V. C. Jacob and J. 
vid, both teachers in our seminary 
at Ramapatnam. These brethren are 
now visiting many of our mission sta- 
_ tions as representatives of the Telu 
‘Home Mission Society. A in- 
terest attaches aee nis at this time 
as V. C. Jabe 


peonio afise 





E 
ro m brethren by 
the Ch of “Kurnool leaves 
iine to be. be desired. Their hearty 
Tesponse to the needs of the society 
proves again the saying “ where there 


is a will there is a way." 
what the station missionary gave, the 
Kurnool gave Rs 39. as all 
workers and ( hristian servants devote 
one tenth of their income directly to the 
work onthe Kurnool field the above 


IE el S a standard of liber- 
ality which many a home Church 


might emulate. 1 can testify ovt in 
' cy dene their li is 
beyond their rs. Many when 


great was their desire 
to ti ibus. This gives food for 
reflection to those at home who think 


wem P es NE 
wok es oar 





and SE art ipie uie 
e's love ate speeches his servants. 
this love and devotion burning 


and the cause of God CT hone, 
UIZINGA. 


nm 
GUDWAL.—All our Gudwal workers 


nized into a “ Lord's Tenth pr 
their own funds and 
contribute to various 


an opportunity for gifts was 
they nobly offered Rs 25. i 
MM MEE CN as well as 
in 


udi 


At the recent S. I. M. A. Telugu 








ing of 








S eru Day writes:—' My journey 
been a pleasant one—being a | 

sailor the sea has been only c achete. 
Naples have been full of interest— 
inform—memories to last a life time’’ 


T - 


Friends of Dr. J. McLaurin, our 


" I love to write letters especially to 


PEs as e o omm 


: a C am , i 
I was permitted to found alam a ; 


= 
_ The following was written by Mrs. 
to Mrs. Heinrichs er date 


16 | n 1910, from Genoa. 

“We arrived here safely a few days 
ago. It was not an easy voyage, for it 
was hot much of the way and the ship. 






class. But the captain and all were 


s 
d 
F 
M 
è 
$ 
gj 








The 
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Che Census of 1911. 


By the Rev. Herbert Anderson, Calcutta. 





TN a circular letter recently issued by the Census Commissioner 
for India, E. A. Gait, Esq., LC.S., who, with H. H. Risley, 
- Esq, edited the Report of the Census of 1901, and whose 

contributions are among the most interesting and informing 
of all the valuable series of books in the Census Series, he 
writes : “ I take this opportunity to say that it would be of great 
assistance in obtaining a correct return of the sects of Native 
Christians if the various missionary bodies were to issue instruc- 
tions to their converts a short time before the preliminary 
"enumeration (say in January 1911) telling them how they ought to: 
return themselves." 

Mr. Gait's request expresses a desire on the part of the 
Government of India to make the figures of their Census Report | 
of 1911 much more correct and complete than in 1901, and with 
this laudable desire no missionary body can do otherwise than ap- | 
prove and give any assistance within their power. 

The Census of 1901 was encouraging to the Baptist de- 
nomination as showing very steady growth. The Christian popu- 
lation numbered 2,923,241, and Baptists were rather less than 
one-twelfth of the total :— 

2,108 European and allied Races out of — 169,677 
2,017 Eurasians - 89,294 
216,915 Indians » 2,664,313 
Of Protestant Christians Indian Baptists were almost one-fifth, or 
221,040 out of 1,149,745. 

The Territorial distribution of the denomination is shown 

by the following figures :— 
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Madras 119,227 
66,860 
Dengal 21,103 
10,045 





while in the Hyderabad State, in the Punjab, in the United Pro- 
vinces and in the Tributary States of Bengal, the numbers varied 
between 500 and 1000. Less than 500 were found in the Mysore 
State, the Central Provinces, and the Bombay Presidency. — 

That some of the figures were incorrect and understated 
rather than overstated, the truth was clear from the Burma re- 
turns. The church membership in 1901 must have been 50,000 
at least, standing as it does by the latest statistics gathered, at 
66,062, and the community as distinct from baptised members of 
churches can be reckoned at least as double. In correspondence 
‘with the Secretary of the Burma Baptist Missionary Conference, I 
learn that it is usual for the Mission to teach that only those who 
have been immersed and hold fellowship in the Church are Chris- 
tians and the result is that some converts regard their own children 
as non-Christian, which is not in accord with New Testament 
teaching. Owing to the ignorance of the village converts, children 
of the jungle as they are, one cannot expect them to be able to 
decide how children should be enumerated if only the father, or 
only the mother, has joined the Faith. But in cases where both 
mother and father are Christians, all children should be reckoned 
as members of the Christian community, and despite the difficulty 
of getting accuracy where enumerators take the Census with notch- 
es cut in a bamboo, it is desirable that the Christian Faith should 
claim those who are members of its community and growing up 
under its direct influence. | 

I think Mr. Gait is right when he says the correctness of the 
returns in 1911 depends upon the aid missionary bodies are 
prepared to render, and the object of this brief paper is to urge 
some concerted action with this end in view. Our Baptist Societies, 
according to the most recent edition of the Protestant Missionary 
Directory, consist of :— 

The Baptist Missionary Society of London : 

The American Seay Mission Society ; 

The American Free Baptist Missionary Society ; 

The Canadian Baptist Mission ; | 

The Foreign Mission Board of the Baptist Convention of 
Ontario and Quebec ; 

The Australasian Baptist Missions, representing South 
Australia, New South Wales, Queensland, Victoria, Tas- 
mania, West Australia and New Zealand ; 

The Strict Baptist Mission. 
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3 These vary very much in size and influence, but can all take 
their share in seeing that Government returns are secured as 
- correctly as possible. 

It is not very much that the Government needs under the 
head of its religion statistics. Simplicity is danger. The local 
‘numerator has the matter largely in his hands. Every person in 
India has to be asked to what religion he or she belongs, and for all 
Christians the denominational sub-division has to beadded. So that 

under the term Religion in the General Schedule all members of 

our denomination should see that the entry is made—CH RISTIAN, 
BAPTIST. That is all. 

— . ` [have ‘written to most of the Statistical Officials of the 
Baptist Societies working in India,and the following practical 
Suggestions have been e l— 

. Let missionaries use their influence to see that in districts 

_ Where Christians preponderate, the enumerators are Christians. 

Mr. Gait has said that instructions to this effect will be issued to 
all Provincial Superintendents. This more than anything else will 

. Blve correct returns for the Christian community. The block 
given to each enumerator is not large and the work can be done 

efficiently with the thorough preliminary arrangements that precede 
the actual taking of the returns on the evening of the roth of 
March “at the time of lighting lamps." 

Most of our missionary organizations secure annual returns, 
Most of our societies run their statistical year from January ist to 
Tecember 3Ist,so that between this time and the Government 

. enumeration all Missions will be taking their own figures, Let a 

Special effort be made to acquaint adherents of our denomination 

with the coming of the Government Census Officer, and what will 
be required from them. Probably no two societies have the same 
method of ica as their annual figures. Pastors, school-masters, 
specially pon >d men and missionaries themselves have to share 
the responsibility, many of them without any statistical instinct and 
regarding the whole work as an irksome burden. But if every 
missionary undertakes to instruct his assistant or assistants that 
under the head of Religion, when Government enumerators come 
for Census Returns, the entry is simply to be “ Christian, Baptist," 
agreat help will have been rend towards securing the correct- 
mess at which we aim. | 

— A further suggestion is that between now and the end of the 

year all Vernacular papers connected with our denomination be 

‘Used to instruct the community generally. There are some Baptists 

who have no connection with our Indian Churches and congregations, 

“and, if Calcutta is any criterion, not a few who, still claiming to be 

Baptist by principle, attend other places of worship and unite with 
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a fellowship that regards half of our principles as mistaken. The 
Press may well be used to give the subject prominence, and some 
reader of these lines in every Society will be serving the denomi- - 
nation by undertaking to send a paragraph to the paper that 
circulates in the language area with which he is connected. 

Between August and next March many annual gatherings, 
n rein deum — will be "esa A little o 
given to this subject will repay itself in spreading the news to dis 
tant villages and arousing an interest that will help both the 
Government and ourselves. Conference action in those Missions 
that hold conferences would also stimulate activity. 

The above seems to touch all the points my correspondence 
has brought out, save perhapsa suggestion that deserves consideration 
by usall. Cannot we all agree as Baptist Missions in India upon 
a Statistical Form by which we can work together and upon which 
we can aim at bringing our policy into more living connection ? 
Our denominational organs in America and Europe have been 
writing much of a Baptist World Consciousness, of a spirit that is 
to link all who hold our Baptist principles into a brotherhood of 
peu and sympathy that has never yet been realized. Our num- 

rs in India are great and growing and it is time we were getting 
into line. It is a simple matter, and may not appear to mean very 
much, and yet I believe it might be well for us to set about, as 
much for ourselves and our corporate life in this empire as for the 
Home Boards who ask aua for figures, the pr ition and 
use of a statistical form that will be the basis fora federation of 
Baptists in Asia that know what message they have for the world 
and are prepared to let others know it too. 

But this is rather a digression. To come back to the sub- 
ject of the Census in 1911. Some one may say why do you want 
to get such accurate returns ? And many reasons may be given 
why it is desirable to secure a complete statement of statistical 
facts—the chief of which is that it is an opportunity of seeking that 
each Daptist in India may for once consider what it is for which 
he stands and what special aspects of the Truth of God he is in 
India to profess and ign Let our conventions and our Press 
and our personal effort aim at getting all who call themselves 
Baptists and who will census themselves as such in March next to 
take stock of their faith and practice. 

From a simple Government Order that it is declared illegal 
to disobey, it is possible to get visions of the absolute Lordship of 
Christ, the sacredness of personality, the divine authority of God's 
word, the spiritual character of God's kingdom and the other 
axioms of Baptist belief. 
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FOUNDED BY CAREY, MARSHMAN AND WARD, 1818. INCORPORATED 
BY RovaL CHARTER, 1827. 


PRELIMINARY PROSPECTUS OF THE HIGHER THEOLOGICAL 
DEPARTMENT PREPARING FOR THE SERAMPORE 
DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF DIVINITY. 


AN N OCTOBER 27th, 1910, a higher Theological Department 
(2) will be opened in connection with Serampore College. 
This department is intended for the theological training 
of Indian Christians on University lines. The curriculum 
- will include all the ordinary branches of theological study, treated 
with special reference to Indian conditions. | 
Professorial Staff —The staff will consist of seven professors, 
five European with Indian experience and two Indian Christians. 
The following six have already been appointed, the subjects being 
apportioned for the present as indicated :— 
GEORGE HOWELLS, B.A. (Lond. and Camb.), B.D. (St. Andrews), 
B. Litt. (Oxon.), Ph.D. (Tübingen). 
( History and Science of Religion and Sanskrit Religious 
W. SUTTON PAGE, B.A. (Lond.), B.D. (St. Andrews). 
(New Testament Greek and Exegesis.) 
JOHN DRAKE, B.D. (Lond.). | 
(Doctrinal Theology and Moral Philosophy.) 
J. N. RAWSON, B.Sc., B.D. (Lond.). 
T. H. ROBINSON, M.A. (Camb.), B.D. (Lond.). 
(Hebrew, Old Testament Exegesis, and Syriac.) 
S. C. MUKERII, M.A., B.L. (Calcutta). 
(Church History.) 
Another Indian Christian professor and a lecturer in Sanskrit 
will also be appointed. Suitable representatives, nominated and 
maintained by any Protestant Missionary Society in India, will 
be cordially welcomed as full members of the professorial staff. 
For the professors there is no denominational test, the one doctri- 
nal requirement being a belief in Christ's Divinity and Atonement, 
as essential to vital Christianity. In the ordinary theological 
classes, the teaching, while evangelical, will, in accordance with the 
ideas of the original founders of the College, “be divested of 
everything of a sectarian character. Facilities will, however, 
desired, be given for special denominational instruction outside of 
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college hours. The College Council trusts that the next few years 
will witness a considerable development of the College in the 
direction of co-operation, and its consequent transformation, both 
in its constitution and in the personnel of its staff and students, 
into the inter-denominational institution contemplated by its 
founders, Carey, Marshman and Ward, nearly a century ago. 

Curriculum.—The curriculum of the College, leading to the 
degree of B.D., will extend, in the case of graduates, over a period 
of three years. The period of residenc may, however, at the 
discretion of the Senate, be shortened to two years in the case 
of those who have taken the M.A, degree or the B.A. degree with 
honours of any Indian University. For such students as have 
passed the Intermediate Examination of any Indian University, 
the ordinary period of study will be four years. Students who 
have matriculated in any Indian University may be admitted to 
a two years course of study in Arts, preliminary to the Divinity 
courses. Each case of a student rhum a certificate from a 
University outside India will be considered on its merits. 

Ihe College curriculum will thus include three courses of 
study leading up to the B.D. degree :— 


PRELIMINARY ARTS (Two Fears). 
(a? English and Vernacular Literature. 





2) General History (England, Greece and Rome). 

(3) Elements of Logic. | i 

(4) One Oriental Language (Sanskrit, Arabic or Hebrew). 

The subjects of the Preliminary Arts Course will be as 
prescribed for the Intermediate Arts Examination of the Univer- 
sity of Calcutta. All graduates, and all who have passed the 
Intermediate Examination of any Indian University will be 
excused this course. i 


PRELIMINARY DIVINITY (One Fear). 


(1) English and Vernacular Literature, 
(2) The Elements of Psychology. 
(3) An Oriental Language (Sanskrit, Arabic, Hebrew or 
Syriac). | 

(4) anodoa to Natural Science and Scientific Method. 

(5) Biblical Studies gos and New Testament). 

(6) The Elements of New Testament Greek. | 

The Arts subjects (1), (2), (3), in the Preliminary Divinity 
Course, will, in the main, follse the lines of the B.A. syllabus of 
the University of Calcutta. Graduates will be excused this course 
with the exception of the Elements of New Testament Greek, 
for which special arrangements will be made. | 
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B.D. COURSE (Three Years). 
(1) BIBLICAL EXEGESIS. 
(a) Old Testament Exegesis with Introduction. 


(6) New Testament Greek and Exegesis with Intro- 
duction. Selected books. 

(2) DOCTRINAL THEOLOGY. 

B Outlines of Systematic Theology. 
6) A detailed study of one or more special Doctrines. 

(3) HisTORY OF CHRISTIANITY. 

(a) The History of Early Christianity. 

(6) The Reformation. 

(c) The History of Missions, with special reference to 
| the History of Christianity in India. 

(4) HisTORY AND SCIENCE OF RELIGION, with special 
reference to the religions and religious literature 
of India. 

(5) MORAL PHiLOSOPHY.—A historical and systematic 
treatment of the principles of ethics, general and 
Christian. 

(6) GENERAL PHiLOSOPHY AND CHRISTIAN THEISM.— 

An introduction to the problems of philosophy, 
treated historically, and a systematic exposition of 
the various antitheistic theories and the grounds of 
theistic and Christian belief. 

(7) AN ORIENTAL LANGUAGE.— (Hebrew, Sanskrit, 
Arabic or Syriac.) Books haraga yecial bearing 
on religious history and ideas be prescribed 
each case. 

Students who have taken ag, in the B.A. may be 
excused a part,and those who have taken the B.A. honours or 
M.A. degree in philosophy may iba excused the whole of (5) and 
(6). Similarly such as have taken the B.A. in Hebrew, or the B.A. 
honours or M.A. degree in Sanskrit or Arabic may be excused (7). 
Ec (5) (6) and (7) will largely follow the Calcutta B.A. 

syllabus, pass or honours, with supplementary additions from the 
standpoint of religious and Christian thought. 

E Students who are unable to take the complete course lead- 
ing to the B.D. degree may be admitted to a special theological 
course, if their general knowledge and acquaintance with English 
are such as to enable them to profit by instruction given mainly in 

that language. Such students, on completing their studies to the 
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satisfaction of the College authorities, will, under conditions here- 
veg ^s be determined, be granted a certificate of proficiency under 
the Charter. | 


The College Year.—The Academic year for the Divin ity 
courses will usually last twenty-eight weeks and be divided into 
three terms, Winter, Spring and Rains. For the year 1910-11 the 
dates of commencement of terms will be October 2 7th, February rst, 
and June 21st. It is probable that these dates will approximately 
be adhered to in subsequent years. With a view to practical 
training in missionary work the month of January, though included 
as vacation, will, in the case of Divinity students, ordinarily be 
devoted to camping. The Winter and Rains terms consist of eight 
weeks each, and the Spring term of twelve weeks. Students for 
the Preliminary Arts Department, which opens in June, 1911, will 
begin their studies with the Rains term. The Divinity Course will, 
for the present, begin with the Winter term. Residence is per- 
mitted in the Winter and Summer vacations but not in the 
Autumn vacation, 


Terms of Admission and Fees—The Charter and Statutes 
provide that students of all nationalities and creeds may be admitted 
to the College classes, Arts and Theological. * No caste, colour or 
country shall bar any man from admission into Serampore College." 
The primary design, however, of the founders in establishing the 
College was “to promote piety and learning particularly among the 
Native Christian population of India." The College is now being 
re-organised with this supreme object in view, in the firm conviction 
that the education of the Indian Christian community, and the 
raising up of an enlightened, well-instructed Indian ministry, is 
vital to the best interests of the Indian Church and of India as a 
whole. Students of all denominations are eligible for admission 
to the College classes and hostel, and the College authorities will 
be glad to make arrangements with any missionary society for the 
training of men for its particular work. Each society will under- 
take the maintenance of its own students during their College 
course. The charges will be Rs. 11/- per mensem for food and 
hostel establishment during residence, and Rs. 2/8/- for hostel 
establishment during vacation. In the hostel a study-bedroom 
with all the necessary furniture is provided for each student. No 
tuition fee will be charged for students supported by missionar 
societies which maintain a Professor or Tutor on the College Staff. 
In other cases the charges will be Rs. 5 per mensem for each 
student. | 

EE to ten scholarships of amounts varying 
from Rs. 100 to Rs. 180 per annum (according to the pecuniary 
circumstances and the qualifications of the applicant), together 
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with free tuition, are offered to students, not supported by any 
missionary "— who are desirous of studying for the Christian 
ministry. In ordinary cases such students must have graduated, 
or passed the Intermediate Arts examination... Candidates for 
scholarships, and others wishing to join the College in order to 
prepare themselves for Christian service, must present satisfactory 
certificates as to intellectual qualifications, conduct and character, 
and aptitude for Christian work. They will further be required to 
answer such questions and undergo such an examination as may be 
deemed necessary. Early application should be made to the 
Principal, Dr. George Howells, Serampore College, Serampore, 
Bengal, from whom further information may be obtained. 





A detailed syllabus, with more complete rules and regula- 
tions, will be published at a later stage. Suggestions from any 
source will be carefully considered. 

Should there be any considerable demand for it, arrange- 
ments may be made which will enable external or non-residential 
students, Indian and European, under special conditions, to qualify 
for the Serampore Divinity degree. It is further proposed to give 
due recognition to works of original research. 

Extensive alterations and additions are at present takin 
place in connection with the buildings of Serampore College. 
commodious well-arranged hostel is being provided in the College 
grounds for the use of students, lay ud theological. Suitable 
houses are being built for the professorial staff. The College 
building itself, which has been described as *the finest edifice of its 
kind in British India,' is undergoing thorough repair. Considerable 
additions are being made to the College library, already containing 
some 20,000 volumes, many of them of great value. As far as 
funds permit, everything possible is being done to re-organise the 
College in a way that is worthy of its great traditions and the 
inspiring ideals of its founders. In regard to material and general 
equipment, the College starts on its new career as a high-grade 
theological institution under conditions as favourable as any that 
have ever prevailed in the history of Indian theological education. 
Its future success depends on the extent of the support accorded to 
it by the Indian Christian community and the cus. Lin of the Indian 
Church, and on the measure in which Indian Christian young men 
of piety and talent come forward, in a genuine spirit of selí- 
sacrifice, to equip themselves adequately for the regeneration of 
their own land, 

The Centenary of the College takes place in 1918. Strong 
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hopes are entertained that, by the whole-hearted co-operation of 
evangelical Christians in India, Europe and America, the re- 
organised College will by that time have so firmly established itself 
as a centre of Christian learning as to realise the high hopes of its 
«devoted founders. 


One Million Dollars for Industriv-Educa- 
tional Work in India. 


By W. H. Hollister. 


“HE great famines and “periods of scarcity” that have 
© afflicted vast areas in India during recent years have 

brought the dawn of a new era in educational work. The 

trend of thought until very recently among educationists 
and in Mission circles has been strongly in favor of confining the 
scope of education for the great masses to the “three Rs,” Many 
have failed to realize that this, good as far as it goes and all im- 
portant, is not the education that will grip broadly the masses. In- 
struction in all that indicates the nobility of labor with the hands 
and develops the good sense needful to make that labor not onl 
profitable but desirable has more vital connection with India's 
uplift than many realize. 

It is well to have thus forced upon us consideration of the 
problem of combining ordinary educational work with training in 
such industries as farms, gardens and workshops make essential, 
Such combination of instruction may fittingly be designated 
INDUSTRIO-EDUCATIONAL WORK. 

Let us glance at the conditions calling for revision of our 
methods of training. The boys and girls of India come into the 
world with ioftsT mental powers. It is pleasing to note their 
development in early years. They imitate their elders in house- 
hold duties ; in the care of flocks and herds; in farm work or in the 
marts of trade as aptly and successfully as do children in England 
or America. For a dozen or more years their minds unfold beau- 
tifully and naturally in the great kindergarten schcol of real life. 
Not all days afford new lessons. There is much of repetition for 
daily life in the household, and much that goes to make up the old 
patriarchal type of rural and city life is simple and narrow in its 
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At 12 or 13 years of age the average child has graduated in 
the school of its environments. The sheep, oxen and poultry have 
no new lessons to teach them, for they are of meek and quiet dis- 
position and there is no struggle in their mastery or care. 

The plough that the descendents of Abraham and Herodotus. 
used is still their stand-by and its repair, or renewal, from a tree 
branch is a simple problem. The sickle produced by the village 
blacksmith from an old file, or other scrap of steel, never pre- 
sents the difficulty of a loose nut or a broken pinion to tax mental 
and physical resources. The threshing of grain by the old, old 
process of trampling with oxen on the threshing floor, has no 
charm or power to awaken into activity the constructive talent 
lying dormant in the youthful mind. The lesson of lifting grain to 
a higher platform or awaiting a stronger breeze to blow the chaff 
from the falling grain is simplicity itself when compared with a 
modern fanning mill. The narrow scope of village life brings the 
boy or girl of 13 to a point where little can be learned of the thin 
which brighten and ennoble life. Then comes, if it has not already 
begun, the period of struggle for existence ; for the girl the agonies 
and crosses of motherhood or the still more terrible trials of widow- 
hood. For the youth there may be bitter toilin practical bond- 
age to others or a no less burdensome and profitless life on lines of 
his own choosing. The prematurely aged at 50 have the mental 
structure of the child of 13, except there be added the knowledge 
of evil, of the bitterness of defeat, or the still more blighting know- 
ledge growing out of success in intrigue, treachery, deceit and 
dishonesty. I write not of all but of multitudes; not of those 
who rise to the top or of those who help make and then fail to 
enforce good laws, but those to whom Longfellow's phrase “ dumb. 
driven cattle" very aptly applies. 

We are learning to bear in mind that what will uplift these 
depressed masses will elevate all above them, Is there a method 
of education that will lay hold of them and lift with a force they 
cannot comprehend but will nevertheless welcome ? They hunger 
for material betterment. They greatly need the uplift of new 
emotions from within, for in a true sense they must work out their 
own salvation, but these new aspirations must be from seeds of our 
planting. How have these masses gained knowledge ?  Mainly 
by seeing things done and imitating the doer of them. 

The farmer, the carpenter, shoemaker, blacksmith, tailor, &c., 
never teach their craft or art as we understand teaching. “ Do as I 
do" is the sum and substance of their instruction. Has the Church 
set for its missionaries the task of educating the people of India by 
the thousand only ? Oris its aim to educate the millions in the 
things that make for noble and right living? If this last we must 
wisely combine the education they want and that grips them, with 
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that which is taken with more or less doubts and fears as to its 
inherent worth. The ploughman will walk miles to see a better 
plough and that pl will grip him with hooks of steel. The 
secret that makes a field of grain far better than his, he will hunger 
for and go far to learn. The man that will tell him how to feed 
himself with less of agonising toil is the man he wants to meet and 
sit down and talk with as friend to friend. The Christians of 
India must be taught and thus be enabled to teach others the 
things for which the masses of India hunger ; or for which they 
will hunger as soon as their dormant faculties are given a 
glimpse of its beneficial influence. In Kolar our work seems to 
center in Industrio-Educational work. We believe it one of the 
best means of reaching and uplifting the masses, fit them for, and 
pave the may in really successful lives. We are teaching students 
not only the knowledge gleaned from books, but also how to plough, 
sow and reap ; how to work in wood, stone and iron ; how to carve 
out by their own efforts life's best, sweetest, brightest possibilities 
for themselves and others. This is the hardest kind of educational 
work. It combines the difficulties of the average schoolroom with all 
those of shop and farm. But it pays, for it lifts broadly and 
meal. It not only lifts from the bottom up, but its magnetic 
influence grips powerfully allclasses. There is now a new India and 
an old India. Old India still sleeps. The new India, many millions 
strong, is young, powerful and wide awake. In a whole-hearted 
way and with intensity of purpose it seeks those things that make 
for the betterment of all. It is the new India that wants Indus- 
trio-Educational work and will make it a power hitherto un- 
recognized except as seen dimly by a few. 

I greatly desire the attention of men of means whose 
business instinct quickly discerns the logic of current events and 
who act promptly and to the point. No less do I desire the ear 
of young men of great diversity of gifts, laymen or clergymen, 
with an instinct for mechanical work ; for the details of large 
business enterprise, and so filled with love for India that they will 
dedicate their lives to its redemption in this line of work. There 
are times when it is more important to teach how to plough, sow 
and reap, how to forge steel or make a chair, than to teach mul- 
tiplication tables. ' 

I cannot get away from the conviction that God is calling 
me to ask the business men of England and America to raise a 
fund of ONE MILLION DOLLARS for Industrio-Educational 

'ork in India. 

It is perhaps incumbent on me at this juncture to suggest 
this million dollar fund may well be interdenominational. It 
should be administered by a strong Board or Commission composed 
of representatives of such societies as give promise of doing effec- 
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tive work. A careful study should be made of the whole field 
with an eye to present and future needs. — "o 

I plead that it should be borne in mind constantly that the 
work is first, last and always educational. This should be so 
emphasized as to debar all thought of commercialism just as defi- 
nitely as does the training of the school systems of any country. 
At the same time, in the methods of training, the material worth, 
as represented by the cash value of the work accomplished, should 
be kept in mind so persistently as to correct the all too prevalent 
trend of thought that keeps the eye on what is received for service 
rather than the fair equation of service rendered for the wages 
received. In all this my eye is fixed on the practical value in 
building up character, and instilling all that makes up a full rounded 
manhood through the process of thousands of boys and girls, 
young men and young women working their way as far as possible 
through school and developing their own as well as the nation's 
latent resources. Because India’s people are a pastoral people it 
will be important that every Industrio-Educational center should 
have more or less extensive gardens, orchards and farms where 
the latest and best of knowledge bearing on these lines can be 
taught. Improved methods of fertilization of worn out or heavily 
cropped soil and of irrigation are two fundamental needs of India 
to-day. 


Each Industrio-Educational center should also have work- 
p in which both primary and advanced training should be given 
in the trades and mechanical arts which the need of the locality 
may make advisable. 


The time is ripe for large plans. Missionaries have been 
learning by many and varied experiences what to do and what not 
todo. The latter lesson is no less important than the former. 
We need $1,000,000 to lift our work on this line out of its experi- 
mental stage and make the effort worthy of the intense, far-seeing, 
cosmopolitan methods of churches that hold an abundance of 
wealth and have trained some of the greatest minds and set in 
motion some of the most potent forces of the world's history. 

Does some one say this is asking over much for one phase 
ofthe work ? I submit it is not for one phase of the work, but a 
corrective agency or influence for the life flood that flows through 
all departments of the work. Do this and all else will be easier 
and better. Is this appeal premature? Then is the Laymens' 
movement premature ! I am persuaded laymen are ready to 
ond to this appeal if we in the mission field widely endorse 
ihe plan. 
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Rev. D. Downie, D.D. 


to discuss in the few minutes alloted to me. presume 

that all that the committee meant I should do was to give 

a few suggestions as to the training of our people in good 
citizenship. At least that is all I intend to attempt. 

A knowledge of their own government is to any people a 
matter of great importance and to a self-governing people an 
absolute necessity. That the great mass of the people of India 
know little or nothing of their owt or its government, outside 
of their own immediate neighbourhood, needs no proof or argument, 
but will be readily admitted. For more than two thousand years 
invasion after invasion has poured into India from the North-East 
and North-West and war has followed war and dynasty has 
succeeded dynasty, yet the great mass of the people have lived on 
in blissful ignorance of what was going on around them. But with 
the advent of the British a change has gradually been taking place. 
The people are awakening out of their long sleep and are becoming 
conscious, not only of what they are, but of what they may vet 
become. As the general topic under discussion is “The Training 
of the Christian Church," I shall speak in this paper chiefly, though 
perhaps not exclusively, of the Christians and the class from which 
they mostly come. 

Ever since the Aryan invasions (and by the way, it may 
be well for our Brahman friends to remember that the Aryans, from 
whom the Brahmans are descended, were invaders of India just as 
much as the Mohamedans or British were), and especially since 
the framing of the Laws of Manu, the Sudras became the servants 
of the Brahmans and the non-caste people became little better 
than bondservants orslaves. Even as late as 1823 Abbé Dubois, who 
lived as a native among the pepe of South India for thirty years, 
says, “Throughout India the Pariahs are looked upon as slaves by 
the other castes, and are treated withthe greatest contempt. They 
are not allowed to cultivate the land for themselves, but have to 
serve their masters as slaves," Since then, the condition of these 
50,000,000 of people has improved, thanks to the British Govern- 
ment and the missionaries, but even yet, though nominally free, 
many of them are practically slaves of their caste masters. But from 
among this despised people, 250,000 have become Christians, 
and the Bishop of Madras estimates that within the next fifty years 
there will be 50,000,000 of Christians in South India, mostly from 
this depressed class. I have faith to believe that there will be a 


e © HE Training of the Nation” sounds like a pretty large subject 
Dut 
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. much larger Christian population in South India and they will not 
be exclusively from the non-caste people. The Bishop further 
predicts that these fifty millions of Christians will exert a much 
greater influence in the country than the 60,000,000 of Mohamedans 
now do. If that should be so, it is none too soon to begin their 
training for good citizenship. 

Without going into any lengthy arguments, let me simply 
suggest (1) What the people ought to know about their own 
country. (2) What the people need to do as good citizens and 
(3) How missionaries may assist the people in becoming good 
members of the body politic. 

1. What the people ought to know about their own country. 
They ought to have a general knowledge of the nature and extent 
of the country. There are multitudes of our people that know 
very little about the country beyond the boundaries of their 


village or district. To some Benares is the “We plus ultra.” | 
Benares is the end of all creation to them. They ought to know 
that they are members of a country as large as all Europe, minus | 


Russia, and though not as large as Africa or China it has a popula- 
tion second only to China and not far behind even China. They 
ought to know something of the diverse races that compose the 
three hundred millions of their fellow countrymen. The Tamils 
and Telugus ought to know that there are at least eighty-five other 
languages spoken in India, They ought to know something of the 
Government under which they live, and, to appreciate that the 
better, they ought to know something of how the country was 
ruled, or misruled, before the British came. They ought to know 
something of what Britain has done since she undertook to govern 
the country. They ought to know that before the advent of the 
British there was an almost constant stream of foreign invasions 
and wars; and that massacres and plunders were almost perpet ual. 
Britain stopped these invasions and brought peace to the land. 
She has established a Government and has given to India one of . 
the finest Civil Services in the world, She has established law and 
order with courts that mete out justice to all classes alike. She 
has ib es the country to such an extent that India is to-day 
one of the largest food producing countries in the world. She has 
established a magnificent educational system with five great 
universities that are turning out from two to three thousand grad- 
uates every year. These are some of the things our people ought 
to know about their country and its Government, Hear what 
Prince Ranjit Sinhji says of British Rule in India. The Jam of 
Nawanagar, speaking on British rule in India said :— 

“Our ancestors were educated tobe idle. Indulgence and extra- 
vagance were held up before their eyes as their most sacred duties, 
it is only in our English Schools that we have been taught the 

B 
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lesson of noblesse oblige. While our forefathers were living 
luxuriously at the cost of their subjects, the Indian Princes of the 
present time are working hard to advance the welfare of their 
peoples, and a similar change in the conception of the obligations 
of class distinctions has gradually extended over the whole of 
India. Rulers and ministers, military officers and civil officials, 
merchants and laborers, are all inspired by a consciousness of 
duty. A high standard has been set in all professions. India has 
already produced distinguished civil servants, politicians, professors 
in every faculty of learning, efficient business men, thoroughly 
trained mechanics and engineers, and capable artisans, and, with 
Great Britain's help, we shall continue to make satisfactory pro- 
a 
NEED OF A STRONG ARM. 


“ India is still very far distant from that condition of autono- 
mous RED Eco for which Tilak and his partisans continuously 
clamor. We still have need of great Britain's strong arm to lead, 
to support, and to protect us, in spite of all our advance in civili- 
sation, in spite of the increase of education in India, and in spite 
of the evidence of initiative on the part of the Indian peoples. 
For all that, we continue to be like children who cannot prosper 
without wise and parental guidance. What would have been 
the fate of our conglomeration of nations without Great Britain's 
guardianship ? Our magnificent heritage would have been wasted 
in the follies and excesses of political youth. A succession of re- 
volutions would have devastated the country thatis now rich. Mr. 
Keir Hardie and his Socialist followers, and Tilak and his astute 
Babus, would probably be the first to burn. on the funeral pyre of 
liberty, Neither at present nor at anv future time will the diverse 
elements of India ever be united into one single nation. Neither 
at the present time nor at any future time will India be fit for self- 
government, but under Great Britain's benevolent and powerful 
leadership India will grow into a homogenous realm, and will be- 
come a powerful, and even dominant factor in the future arena 
of nations : the markets of the world. 

When I returned to India it was not easy work for me to 
put new wine into the old bottles of my fellow countrymen. On 
the outbreak of the plague they refused to poison their rats and 
mice, pei. iud is very generally known in India that these 
animals are dangerous agents of infection. It was even difficult 
for us to render medical assistance to the dying, for rather than 
take our drugs the patients preferred to expire.” | 

. Commenting on the Jam of Nawanagar's utterance, Count 
von Konigsmarck writes :— 


" These were not merely words. From early morning till 
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late at night I watched the Jam at work. He is the inspiring spirit 
and the driving force in his little kingdom. He lives and works 
for his subjects, and he is advancing by such methods the pros- 
perity of his country." 

2. Whai the people need to do. It is not enough to know 
what we have been, what we are now, or what we hope to become. 
There is something for us to do as well as know. As The already 
intimated, the people of India are awakening to a sense not only 
of what they are, but of what they may become. This isa hope- 
ful sign. The people of India have too long been bound down by 
custom. They say, “ What our fathers did, we must do. What 
was good enough for them is good enough for us." But the 
Western civilization that Britain has brought and the education 
she has given have created a thirst for still better things. In this 
we rejoice, though we deplore the means that a small faction of the 
people have taken to secure it. Here the missionaries have a 
grand opportunity as well as a great responsibility to train in the 
right direction those who come under their influence. 

If itbe true, as 1. believe it is, that Britain has done more 
for India than any or all of her predecessors ever did. If it be 
true, as I believe it is, that Britain has given to India the best 
Government it ever had or that any other nation on the face of the 
earth is capable of giving under existing conditions, then it is the 
bounden duty of the people to be loyal to their benefactors. By 
that I do not mean to say that the people are bound to endorse 
all that the Government does. There is no perfect government on 
earth and it is not necessary to shut our eyes or our ears to the 
defects we see in the Government in order to be loyal. There isa 
legitimate and an illegitimate procedure for redressing our wrongs 
and securing our rights. And it will be found that the legitimate 
method is the most likely to secure the ends sought. 

There is one other thing that I would like to suggest in 
this connection and that is that our people, and especially our 
College and High School students, hod learn to pay a proper 
deference and respect to those over them in authority. | have 
often noticed when sitting on the platform at the Uiniversieg 
Convocation, that very few of the scent receive their diplomas 
from the hands of the Chancellor with the grace and courtesy that 
becomes them. Discourtesy is no sign of education or of good 
breeding. Honor to whom honor is due is a good motto in this 
connection. 


3. How the missionaries may assist the people in becoming 
food citizens. I have suggested a few things that the people ought 
to know, and, be and do. That is easy. But how they are to be 
trained to know, and be, and do these things may not be so easy. 
Some years ago it was my custom at Chambers Hall to give a 
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short talk on some current event before beginning my sermon. I 
am not sure that that would be the time or place for the kind of 
instruction we are now contemplating. But I do not see why 
occasional lectures on these subjects might not be given, espe- 
cially to the students of the College and the High School. 1 think 
too that at the opening of the schools short addresses might occa- 
'sionally be given. In the villages opportunities will frequently 
| occur when talks about their Panchyats and village government 
might be helpful. —— ! | 
| But perhaps the best way for missionaries to train the people 
| in good citizenship would be to set them a good example. Mark 
Twain, you remember, said that *a good way to train up a child 
in the way he should go is to go that way once in a while yourself,” 
If missionaries have the idea that they ought to have as little to 
do with Government as possible, the chances are that their Christians 
will get the same notion. But if they see that he takes an interest 
in Government affairs and becomes a member of Taluk Boards, 
Municipal Councils and District Boards, they will think that that 
is the proper thing for Christians to do and be inspired to fit them- 
selves for such spheres of usefulness. Already a considerable 
number of Native Christians occupy such positions and the 
number will increase in proportion as this course of training we 
are discussing is dune sv 

If these principles, so imperfectly set forth in this paper, 
had been inculcated in the institutions where these anarchists and 
seditionaries were partially educated, an immense amount of 
trouble and expense would have been averted and some valuable 
lives saved. Some of our statesmen and educationalists appear 
to be waking up to the necessity oí a course of instruction in 
politics and some institutions are proposing to add such a course 
to their curricula. 

I am painfully conscious that I have done but scant justice 
to this important topic. The subject is entirely new to me, at 
least in the definite way the committee have presented it, and the 
paper has been prepared in the midst of the confusion of getting 
settled again in our home after our recent return from furlough. 
But if itdoes nothing more than call attention to the importance 
of training our people in the line indicated, perhaps some good 
will have been done. 
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py sH0r Thoborn was once asked what his greatest difficulty 

was in Managing the missions under his charge and his reply 

was, “ My greatest difficulty and most trying task was to keep 
the missionaries sweet." We wonder how far the good Bishop 
succeeded. We have some reasons for fearing that his efforts in 
this direction were not altogether successful He is an exceptionally 
sweet man himself, so that his influence on the missionaries under 
his care must have been beneficial. But, we repeat, even as good 
a man as he is could not keep the missionaries in that sweet frame 
of mind that the representatives of the Lord Jesus ought tohave. If 
so under the most favorable circumstances, what might it not be 
under a bishop, superintendent, secretary, or whatever he might be 
called, who was not himself a sweet and lovable man ? So far 
as we have been able to discover, the missions that have bishops 
are no better off in this respect than those who have not. 

But with or without bishops, why should not missionaries 
be living illustrations of the meekness and sweetness that should 
characterize the disciples and ambassadors of the meek and low] 
Saviour ? That many are, we full believe, that some are not is 
sadly too true. Why is this so ? The reasons are many, but we 
may mention a very few. In the first place it must be admitted 
that a residence in a country like India has a very depressing and 
irritating effect on the nerves of Europeans. The climate is ener- 
vating and the ways and manners of the people, even the Christians, 
are sometimes very aggravating. Some suffer more than others in 
these particulars, and some are naturally less able to resist their 
influence, but to the average missionary these daily annoyances 
rather tend to dissipate what little natural and acquired sweetness 
they may have. Then again, in a large Mission like our own, com- 
posed as it is of men of different nationalities and a very great 
variety of social, literary and spiritual attainments, it is hardly 
possible to avoid more or less of friction and disagreement. And 
yet, in spite of all that can be said by way of apology, it still 
remains true that missionaries, in view 6f their high and hol 
caling, ought to be the sweetest of men and women and dw 
together in harmony. Those who look upon us should be able to 
say of us," Behold how good and pleasant it is for brethren to 
dwell together in unity." 
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$T still appears to be the purpose of Dr. Barbour, Secretary of 
. the A.B.F.M. Society, to pay a visit to India the coming 

autumn. The original purpose of that visit, as we understood, 
was to inaugurate the proposed scheme of general missionaries, 
but now that scheme has been abandoned, as we understand, we 
are not aware of any eua. object of the visit and presume it is of 
a general character. But whatever be the object, if the visit is to 
take place, we wish to venture a few suggestions as to how it may 
be made pleasant and profitable both to the Mission and the 


Te the first place it is all important that a good deal of very 
earnest prayer be made that the visit may not only be a mutual 
benefit, but that it may tly tend to the glory of God and the 
advancement of Christ's kingdom. In order that that may be the 
result, it is necessary that our prayers be utterly unselfish. It 
won't do to pray, “Oh Lord, show Dr. Barbour the mistakes that 
he and his associates at home have been making and bring him 
over to our way of thinking in all matters pertaining to our Mission 
and work.” It is just within the possibilities that we have been in 
the wrong in some of the things in which we have differed. Let 
us not be vain enough to suppose that we have all the wisdom and 
that when we die it will die with us. The wisest and best of us 
have many things to learn yet, and no one of us has gotten past 
the ability of making mistakes. So let our prayers be with all due 
humility and with an intense desire to know God's will and for 
grace to do it as it is made known to us, cost what it may. 

Then when Dr. Barbour comes, let us not be too anxious to 
see what we can get out of the visit, but rather let us see how 
much we can contribute to make the visit successful and fruitful. 
Let us prove the truth of the saving, “ It is more blessed to give 
than receive.” And we venture to suggest that this advice is just 
as good and possibly just as necessary for Dr. Barbour as it is for 
us. It may be that he will come with instructions from the Board 
of Managers to secure at all costs certain things. We hope not. We 
trust he will come untrammeled by positive instructions and with 
an open mind ready to be convinced if sufficient reasons are 
produced to convince him. If he were a Scotchman he might say, 
“Oo aye, I'm ready to be convinced, but I would like ta see the 
man that can convince me." But we feel sure he will not come 
in that spirit. 

But, on the other hand, we trust there will be the utmost 
freedom and candor, in on the part of the Secretary and the 
missionaries, It is not to be a meeting of master and servants. We 
shall meet on a common level, all servants of the same Master 
and all members of the same Society and on an equal footing. One 
of the fundamental doctrines of the Baptist denomination 1s free- 
dom of speech, the right to hold and defend our cherished convic- 
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| tions in the fear,not of man, but of God. That there will be 
differences of view on some questions we have no doubt, but that 
they can be discussed in the true spirit of the Master, “ with honor 
preferring one another, we are equally confident. Let it be 
understood that Baptists will never turn down a man for express- 

| ing his honest convictions provided he does it in a courteous and 
Christian manner. 


L| 

YOW that the Summer Vacations are over, and missionaries 

have come back to their work invigorated both physically 

and mentally, and we trust also spiritually, would it not be 
well to set our hearts and minds on beseeching God, and putting 
forth corresponding efforts, for a gracious outpouring of his blessing 
on all our mission fields ? Surely the time is ripe for such an 
effort. The unrest that has prevailed more or less all over India 
the past few years has set the people to thinking, with the result 
that there is a turning toward Christ as never before. It cannot 
be that the prayers of God's prope in Europe and America and 
all over the world for India have been in vain. Ofcourse, God 
cannot answer these prayers unless his people in India are ready 
to receive the blessing. Is not this, then, the duty of the hour, to 
get ready to receive showers of blessing in answer to the prayers 
of God's people and the earnest labors of his servants. But let us 
remember that prayer alone won't bring the blessing. God works 
through means, and his chosen means of saving men is by the 
preaching of the gospel. Let us lay aside the discussions that 
have occupied so much of our time in the past, and let us go forth 
into the great harvest field and gather in the ripening grain. Far 
too little touring among the villages has been done of late. Let it 
be resumed with all the earnestness of our being in the glad hope 
of reaping abundant harvests. 


HE World Missionary Conference to which missionaries, 
missionary boards and the friends of missions all over the 
world have been looking forward to and preparing for during 

the past year or more was probably the greatest assembly of 
Christian workers that the world has ever seen. With the 
exception of the Roman Catholic and Greek Churches, every 
denomination of Christians and almost every mission in the 
world were represented. We have not yet received full reports of 
the meetings, but from the fragments we have seen, the arrange- 
ments, the chief addresses and the discussions all seem to have 
been admirable. The various reports that were read appear to 
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have been full of interest, information and inspiration: If we ma 
judge from the brief notices of the meetings that we have received, 
the chief topic, or at least the one that appears to have elicited the 
deepest interest, is that of Church Union, the watch-cry of which 
is “ That they all may be one.” We referred briefly to this subject 
in our last number, and we shall probably have to do so again and 
perhaps several times, for we believe that while there is much that 
needs to be said in its favor, there is danger that sentiment may 
be allowed to run away with our Christian principles. Bishop Gore 
is reported to have said, “The old principles and doctrines were 
going or gone.” And well may he ask,“ What are we to substi- 
tute ?' We believe in union and co-operation just as far and no 
farther than it can be secured without sacrifice of Christian 
principle, and we are glad to note that it was this kind of union 
that was advocated at the Edinburgh Conference. We fully 
believe that one of the many blessed results of this great conference 
will be that the great body of Christian workers all over the world 
will be brought closer together. In this we greatly rejoice and 
give God thanks. 


UE publish an Article written and sent to us by W. H. 
Hollister of Kolar, on “A Million Dollars for Industrio- 

Educational Work.” We presume there will be some, 
both in this country and at home, who will raise the same objection 
to this that the friends of home missions raised to the Laymen's 
Movement. The Laymen's Movement was started asa foreign 
mission movement, and we deeply regret that any effort should 
ever have been made to divert it from that object. In the same 
way we dare say, there will be some who will say, “ Why not 
include evangelistic work in this effort to get a million dollars," to 
which we would be inclined to say, Get your own million dollars. 
There are plenty of millions lying idle that can be had if we go 
about it in the right way. If God has put it into the heart of Mr. 
Hollister to ask for a million dollars for the work in which he is 
specially interested, he will undoubtedly put it in the hearts of 
some of his people to give it. In like manner if he puts it into 
the hearts of others to ask for another million or two for evange- 
listic work, he will see that some of his people give it. God's 
poopie have the money and he can move them to devote it to his 
work if he so wills. 
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NORTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION 


" N.B.C. 1915 " 


An Objective 


“N.B.C. 1915” 


It is the belief of a number of the leaders of our deno- 
minational thinking and doing that much could be accomplished 
for the denomination and the kingdom if the Convention, after 
serious and prayerful consideration, would adopt an objective, 
toward which Baptists of the North might unitedly and enthusias- 
tically move."—From an editorial in THE STANDARD. 


Some Things Baptists Ought to be Doing on or 
Before 1915 


I. Raise $2,000,000 annually for 
missions from the living. 

2. Report that 5,000 churches are 
giving weekly, 

3: Report 1,500 every-member- 
giving churches. 

4- Report 3,000 churches withactive 
brotherhoods, 

5. Each State Convention to be co- 
feria with the Northern Baptist 
-onvention. 

6. A comprehensive plan for Mis- 
sionary Finance adopted in every State 
in connection with the budget of the 
Northern Baptist Convention, 

7. House 1,000 houseless churches, 
200 each year. 1 

8. Contribute$1,000,000for endow- 
ment of foreign mission schools, 

9. Contribute $1,000,00040r endow- 
ment of home schools. 

10 Secure 150,000 subscribers to 
our denominational papers. 

I1. Secure 50,000 subscribers to 
Missions. 


12. Report 5,000 churches paying 
their apportionments under the mis- 
sionary budget. 

13- 1,000 churches should be by 
1915, providing for the expense of one 
o ine of their idest: in the Nor- 
thern Baptist Convention. 

14- The adoption and active pro- 
motion of a definite policy for denomi- 
national education should be attained. 

. 15. The issue by the Publication 
Society and the annual sale of 50 per 
cent. additional volumes intended to 
promote the religious strength of the 

16. 1,500 students for the ministry 
should be found in colleges and theo- 
logical seminaries, 

17. The Young People's Movement 
should be related to the Northern Bap- 
tist Convention and a policy for t 
movement adopted. 

18. 250,000 Baptists committed to 
proportionate giving for beneficence. 

—Standard. 
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Lirg&'s Compass. 


Four thi" 
lf he 


sacan put lean te do 
make his record true : 


To think, without confusion, clearly ; 
To love his fellow-men sincerely ; 

To act from honest motives purely ; 
To trust in God and heaven securely. 


T foes of ony ie 
j logos y tq ignor- 
EAE the mother of them both.—5. 
Earr TAYLOR. 


Your shoulders are only warranted 
to carry to-day's pack. Don't lade 
them with all e imaginary burdens 
of possible to-morrows. 


=o 
WEN Wo ell tee endi 


of the ni 
begin an end, bid onde i 
d good-ni pec aee 


e our labor prosperous 
Mr On aike ar GUR e 


If one man can fly across the 
English Channel, and another from 
Paris to London, and another from 
London to Manchester, and another 
over a range of mountains in California, 
and another from Albany to New York, 
the ; lane is already more 
than the automobile was fifteen years 
ago, and the time has arrived when it 
is entirely reasonable to look forward 
to aeropl. being in more common 
use than automobiles They area 
ently safer and more reliable so 
cheap as to be within the means of 
almost one. The aeroplane is 
the mode of travel for the poor man of 
the future. Considering its cheapness, 





—Hewnry van DYKE. 


its 1 and its independence of good 
the demonstrated practicability 
of the ints to a revolution 


of travel in the future.— Watchman. 
= 


There is a difference of opinion be- 
— President Taft and Dr. Harvey 
W. Wiley—the real "secretary of the 
Intersor" —in regard to the printed 
matter that should be carried on the 
outside of a bottle of whisky. “‘Presi- 
dent Taft reasonably requires that the 
outside of a whisky bottle shall tell 
exactly what is inside," says the Sam 
Faise Call. But ve ngh has 
neg pum to compel the manufacturer to 
be a prc a No dis co tl until 
the w is used whether the bottle 
contains murder, arson, grand larceny, 
a street tor a plain divorce. If 
President Tait is an advocate of truth- 
ful labels, he should recommend that 
the pure food act be a ied to Republi- 
can aor. —The slic 


Nor my Boy. 


The belief that an editor knows 


* EX le oaei toe Eaimon of 


the editorial mind. Here is the anec- 
dote as we got it from the contempor- 


ary: 
" Father," asked the small son of 
an editor, ** is Jupiter inhabited T" 
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“I don't know, my son," was the 
truthful answer. 

Presently he was interrupted again. 

' Father, is there any sea serpents?” 

^ [| don't know, my son," 

The little fellow was manifestly cast 
down, but presently rallied and again 
approached the great source of inform- 
ation. 

" Father, what does the North Pole 
look like?” 

J But, alas! again the answer, “I don't 
know, my son." 

At last, in desperation, he inquired, 
with emphasis, “Father, how did you 
get to bs an editor ?1''— Maritime 
Baptist. 


We all know about the humiliating 
effects upon the Vatican of the Fair- 
banks and Roosevelt incidents. But 
the Pope has had another humiliation 
which is even worse. He recently 
offered a prize of one thousand lire for 
the best essay on a certain archaeo- 
logical subject. The essays were sub- 
mitted anonymously and the judges 
awarded the prize to a competitor who 
turned out to be Professor Paschetto 
of the Baptist theological school of 
Rome. Affer this he will have to make 
one of the conditions of any such con- 
test that no Protestant must take part 
and put his own household to. shame 
by being turned down or outrun. 

—Journal and Messenger. 


= 
THe MASTER'S PLAN. 


A gentleman who was walking near 
an unoccupied building one day saw 
a stonecutter chiseling patiently at a 
block of stone in front of him. The 
gentleman went up to him. - 

"Sull chiseling ?" he 
pleasantly. 

ae Wes. , 

"In what part of the building does 
this stone belong?" asked the gentle- 
man. 

"I don't know," replied the stone- 
cutter; ‘| haven't seen the plans." 

Then he went on chiseling. That is 


remarked 
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the true philosophy of service. We 


have not seen the great plans of the 
Master Architect, but each of us has 
his work to do, and we should chisel 
away until it is done. 

— Bombay Guardian. 


IN THE Vaw or REFORMS, 


The Outlook directs attention to the 
fact, not generally realized, that more 
than three-fourths of all the social 
probably substantially true elsewhere 
—are members of Christian churches. 
The ethical societies, the atheistical 
Socialists, the lapsed church mem- 
bers are not one-fourth of the 
whole, as is shown by the latest statis- 
tics bearing on the matter. Take 
away the men and women whom the 
Church of Christ has set aflame with 
her ideals of brotherhood and sacrifice, 
and every charitable work would be 
crippled to-morrow. In any town 
where church affiliations are well 
known there may be a score of '*un- 
denominational! charitable boards, 
but almost every member on each 
board is also a prominent church 
member. The van of the Church is 
pushing ahead eagerly toward indus- 
trial arbitration, municipal reform, 
temperance legislation, improved hous- 
ing for the poor, the protection of 
women and children industnally and 
morally, old age pensions and every 
other reform. Jt is an undenomina- 
tional van, Suider M Pre re- 

resenting no one church, appealir 
to no se esanta] suthority. Thai 
is why its presence is taken for granted 
by the public and forgotten by the 
critic of the Church. But it spoils his 
argument the moment one comes to 
think about it.—Maritime Baptist. 


= 
AIRSHIP TRAVEL. 
The probable nearness of the world 
to safe and swift intercourse by aerial 


transit is set forth with sensational 
force in an article inthe May Century, 
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entitled “ Oversea by Airship.” It is 
the joint contribution of T. R. Mac- 
Mechen and Carl Deinsth wh 

were special students in aeronautics, 
and are in close touch with the Ger- 
man iments in airship construc- 


with the promise of successful oversea 
flights in the near future. They pre- 
dict that ''within the coming year 
amships with passengers and mails 
may cross the ocean in one and a half 
to twodays." And from the standard 
of present development they think 
' the airship of 1915 may be conceived 
as having a hull of rigid construction, 
one thousand feet long and eighty feet 
beam, with accommodations for one 
hundred and twenty-five to one hun- 
dred and fifty passengers and a crew 
of forty-two men." As to speed they 
express the belief that within hve years 
such an air-liner “will be capable of 
travelling seventy-five miles an hour, 
ordinarily, and chien one hundred and 
twenty miles, in the upper levels." 
These predictions are very airy, and 
must strike the average reader as very 
improbable of realization; and yet 
it must be remembered that ten years 


agoa prediction of the t achieve- 
ments in air navigation would have 
been laughed to scorn. 


— Maritime Baptist. 
HURRAH FOR AMERICA. 


lt was formerly true that American 
railways were more unsafe than those 
of Europe, but that is no longer the 
case according to the report Bureau of 
Railway News and Statistics. There 
has been great improvement in recent 
years. In the year ending June 3o, 
1907, 600 were killed and 
13,014 were FD in railway accidents 
in the United States; in the year ending 
June 3o, 1909, of the 368 roads report- 
ing to the Bureau, 347 ing 159, 
657 miles of line carried 570,617,563 
passengers without killing one of them. 
"his mileage is seven times that of 





‘on each in the same 
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railroad mileage of all Europe, except- 
ing Russia. ‘The record of American 
roads, therefore, is equal to a continu- 
ous exemption of British roads, from 
passenger fatalities for seven years or 
an entire year in the whole of Europe 
except Russia, free from the death 
of a passenger by railway accident. On 
ten other roads, carrying 185,447 pas- 
sengers only one passenger was killed 
ca ear. It should 
be remembered, however, that this 
report includes only passengers on 
railway trains, and does not refer to 
accidents to employes and to those not 
on trains. Railway travel seems to be 
for passengers almost safer than stay- 
ing at home, but it would be interesting 
to know how employes and non-travel- 
lers are aftected.— Watchman. 


A Hoy's COMPOSITION ON 
BREATHING. 


“Breathing is made of air. We 
breathe with our lungs, our lights, our 
livers and our skin—if it's not all s 
ped up with powder. |f it wasn't for 
our breath we would die when we slept. 

“Our breath keeps the life a-going 
through the nose when we are asleep. 
Our noses was made for breath and 
our mouths for food and to talk with. 

“Women that stop in a room all 
day should not breathe. They should 
wait till they go out of doors. 

" People in a room make bad, foul 
unholy some air, They make carboni- 
cide, Carbonicide is poisoner than a 
mad dog. A heap of soldiers was in 
a black hole in India and a Carboni- 
cide got into the hole and killed nearly 

veryone before morning. 

* Girls and anon PUN the breath 
with corsets that squeeze the. diagram. 
Girls can't holler or run like boys be- 
cause their diagrams is squeezed too 
much. Lf I wasa girl l'd wish I was 
a boy, so | could run and holler and 
breathe lots of air and have bright 
eyes and rosy cheeks, a good appetite 
and a good diagram. Ha 

i Give me air or give me death !" 

— Maritime Baptist. 
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A PaRAPHRASE oF THE Lorp's PRAY- 
ER. WRITTEN BY Rev. ADONIRAM 
JUDSON WHILE A PRISONER IN AVA, 


MARCH 1825. 
Copied by Mrs. Addis. 


Our Father, God, who art in Heaven, 
All-hallowed be Thy Name! 

Thy Kingdom come, Thy will be done, 
In Earth and Heaven the same. 

Give us this day our daily bread. 
And, as we those forgive 

Who sin against us, so may we 
Forgiving grace receive. 

Into temptation lead us not ; 

From evil a us free ; POF 
Thy Kingdom, power and glory, Lord, 
Ever belong to Thee ! 


= 
UNITED SOUTH AFRICA. 


The English newspapers are full of 
the great event which took place in 


"South Africa on the pra of May, 


ight years to the day of the signing of 
oe Vereeniging Treaty, which b t 
to a close the disastrous South African 
war. Mr. Balfour spoke of it, when the 
South Africa Act was before the House 
of Commons, as “the most wonderful 
issue out of all those divisions, con- 
troversies, battles and out-breaks—the 
devastation and horror of war, the diffi- 
culties of peace," and expressed his 
belief that “the world shows nothing 
like it in all history." One writer, re- 
ferring to this remarkable event said, 
"Ten years ago no one on the surface 
of the whole of this planet would have 
believed that what happened last 
Tuesday was possible even by a 
miracle. If an angel had descended 

rom heaven in the IS 1900 and an- 
nounced to the Engli 
years nens South Africa would be 
united and peaceful and sperous ; 
that Mr. Gladstone (then Chief Liberal 
Whip) would be a Viscount and its 
Governor-General; that General Botha 
Em in the field against us) would be 

rime Minister of all South Africa, and 
that in the ranks of his ministry would 


ish people that ten ` 


—Co———— A 
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and Mr. Fischer, and Cape Colonial 
Dutch ‘rebels’ (as they were then 
called) like Mr. Sauer, Mr. Malan and 
Mr. Graaff, absolutely no one would 
have believed him. The language- 
used about and towards that angel by 
all our Tory politicians and pressmen 
and by not a few Liberals, would not 
have been fit to print. One cannot 
but comment, ' What fools we mortals. 
be."— Indian Witness. 


Tur ELECTION Ix FRANCE 


The Budget crisis in Great Britain 
and the death of King Edward have 


prevented that di vend pular interest in the 
recent General Election in France 


' which its importance deserves. The 


voting began on April 24, and the 
pee. Was an a und deliberate 
battle at the polls between the Roman 
Catholic Church, backed by the open 
support of the Pope, and the Socialist 
party of France represented in the 
ministry of M. Briand, now in power. 
When more than sixty French prelates 
and about 60,000 French pilgrims 
paid a visit to the Vatican on the 
occasion of the beatification of Joan of 
Arc last summer, Pope Pius | urged 
all French Catholics, without distinc- 
tion of party, to unite at the coming 
elections in favor of religion and the 
Catholic Church. Subsequently those 
verbal instructions were embodied in a 
letter signed by Cardinal M del 
Val addressed to Colonel Keller. 
The dent E no sort of dedit Or 
ambiguity with regard to the Pope's 
wishes. He demanded and Continued 
to demand, of all the French Catholics, 
Republicans, Royalists, to rally round 
their bishops in the electoral struggle, 
subordinating their divergent political 
references to the interests of the 

atholic Church and religion, includ- 
ing those social interests which are 
closely allied to those of religion. A 
National Catholic Union was formed 
~ the NE of the res ati 

hurch, and pledged to th support of 
only Roman Catholic candidates in the 
election, and only those most promis- 
ing of election, ? movement was a. 
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consummation of the strife which has 
been waged between the Roman 
hierarchy and the Government of the 
French | lic ever since the abroga- 
tion of the Concordat several years 
ago, and had for its object the resump- 
tion of relations between the Govern- 


ment of France and the Pope, and the 





of entire liberty of education 

to the Church, with a eer of public 
money for the support Roman 
Catholic schools. On the other hand, 
it is to be said that the present Govern- 
ment of France is both atheistic and 
socialistic. The extreme demands of 
the Roman Church in the past have 
driven the majority of people in France 
to an opposite | extreme, and the French 
ment is now engaged m a 
Dae efort to make the public 
schools not merely secular, but dis- 
tinctly irreligious and materialistic, 
and ta manage them on the socialistic 
theory that the child belongs to the 
State before it belongs to the parents. 
In this contest, the Socialistic ministry 
was sustained in the elections, the 
Majority in its favor being changed 
‘but very little. Lovers of religon and 
true liberty cannot take a partisan 
ition in this contest ; but only hope 
that in the battle between ideas so 
extremely unsatisfactory on both sides 
a middle way of just and. ual freedom 
may be found. It is evident that the 
people of the Republic of France had 
the same questions before them in this 
election that the people of the Ameri- 
i be called upon to 


meet in the near future.— Watchman. 
em 


Tare Excuse BUDGET. 


In the history of EN | four great 
measures fort of the people 
will always be d with the 
names of four great men: 

Cobden and the Corn Laws; John 
Bright and the Reform Bill ; William 
E. Gladstone and the Disestablish- 
ment of the Ape p pep wg soa 
Lloyd-George an orm Bu 

of m Of these four none surpassed 
in its revolutionary and far ences 


results the Reform Budget to w 


the reluctant House of Lords gave 
its final approval on April 28. It 
carries with it a complete revaluation 
"s the land throughout Great Britain 
for perpe urposes of taxation, some af the 
not having been valued for more- 
e two, hundred years and lands 
with a rural valuation having now be- 
X included n is o The 
udget also provides for taking a CE 
of the miei increment of the 
and values for the state. These. 
measures are certain to make it impos- 
sible for many of the large landed. 
estates to be kept intact, and they 
must be divided up and sold for agri- 
cultural purposes. This will largely 
solve the unemployment propice and 
also reduce the cost of food products. 
and greatly relieve the distress of the 
people of Great Britain, The Bud- 
get contains other provisions which. 
will greatly increase the income of the 
Government and overcome the annual 
deficit. In general the effect of the 
Budget will be to place the burden of 
the increase of taxation on the rich 
and relieve the poorer classes. It is 
distinctly a socialistic measure in its 
tendencies; and isa logical successor 
of the other three great measures of 


social reform which have been men- — 


tioned. It was passed by the liberal 
party by the aid of the irish National- 

ists and this could never have occurred 
except for the condition of affairs pro- 
duced in Ireland by Mr. Gladstone's 
Disestablishment of the Church of 
England in Ireland. In its effect on 
the rural population it is allied to the 
Corn Laws of Richard Cobden ; and 
in its purposes on behalf of the com- 
mon le, it is at one with the Re- 
form Billof John Bright. The fight 
for the Budget has been an extraordi- 
nary one. [t has been a contest be- 
tween the aristocracy and the common 


le. Its ess has been wittily 
Re al i in tha Following: triplet : 


""The Lords’ will be done.” 
“The Lord's will be done.” 
" The Lords will be done.” 


In an effort to defeat the Budget 
the House of Lords broke the tradi- 
tions of three hundred years, and 
vetoed a finance measure. An appeal 
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the prime mover is a little Welsh 
Baptist, David Lloyd-George 


— Watchman. 
= 


THE CHICAGO CONVENTION. 


The t Convention—íor it was a 
great Convention in numbers, spirit 
and accomplishment—has adjourned. 
The delegates who came from every 
state in the constituency of the Conven- 
ton, have scattered to their homes, 
and in a thousand pulpits, last Sunday, 
the meetings in Chicago were describ- 
ed, notable things done were explained 
and attempts were made to carry —— 
to metropolitan congregations and to 
Ne cioitetbeapiesdid entia 
the whole week packed full of significant 
events. 

The Convention was too big to be 
described in any editorial. Even the 
twenty-four pages of TER SEURAN 
devoted to the report of the proceed- 
ings cannot tell the whole story. The 
report cannot put into type the spirit 
of the C dein, that w Me mien 
ers so often call its esprit de corps, the 
indescribable something which stirs the 
emotions and causes people to think 
and act and sing as one body. If the 
Convention was too big to be described, 
it was not too large to be counted— 
and it counted 2,359 delegates. The 
Central West was largely represen- 
ted, but it is remarkable how many 
extreme West. It has been feared by 
some that the unrestricted representa- 
tion permitted to the churches, repre- 
sentation entirely upon a numerical 
basis, might give too great power to 
local Brandl But, granted that all 


delegates from a single state would 
think and act alike upon some debate- 
able matter—a condition never ye 
discovered among Baptists—even then 
no one state could have dominated the 
Convention. Illinois, with 729 delegates, 
was outnumbered more than two to 


one, while the delegates east of Chicago . 


numbered 867, to 745 west of Chicago 
(Illinois arenarddy. T 

_ The dominant spirit was that of uni- 
fication. The Convention did not ask 
for cast-iron uniformity, but it sought 
co-operation. Reports recommend 
co-operation, resolutions praised co- 
operation, constitutions provided for 
26 ation and votes made co-opera- 
^ possible, The abounding spirit 

co-operation was made pes nenti 

effective by articles in the coaer 
tion—that is, the by-laws—which pro- 
vide that all delegates to each annual 
meeting of the Northem Baptist 
Convention shall be annual member: 
of theco-operating missionary societies. 
This wise provision ensures absolute 
harmony of action between the Con- 
vention and the Societies. “ Things 
that are equal" in the Societies "are 
equal to each other'' in the Convention. 
There can be no such thing as a clash 
between a Society and the Convention. 
The denominational brain cannot fail 
to move the denominational hand. 
The denominational heart pumps the 
blood through every denominational 
artery. This new unity was most evi- 
dent when the same bedy of delegates 
suse rebe Convention, and then with 
simply the change of a presiding officer, 
won bea Society. Issa lide con 
fusing, now and then, to the delegate 
who was not paying strict attention to 
the proceedings, but it was convinci 
as to the practical co-ordination of all 
our missionary agencies. 

The spirit of democracy was most 
cidit we constintional fundamentals 
and in almost hourly votes. Churches 
were directly represented by delegates, 
The constitution was so amended as to 
double the number of members of the 
Convention Executive Committee, The 
Societies have each a general com- 
mittee of seventy-five, chosen from 


all parts of the country, in order that 


they may be kept in closest touch with 
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the churches, and, furthermore, two- 
fifths of their members must be laymen. 
And, still further, by the co-operation 
of the several society committees on 
Nomination, no one person, with one 
ortwo happy exceptions, is elected to 
membership upon any two of the boards 
. of Vesp subs or of the general commit- 

tees, ye result is that, where, until 
last week, the affairs of the four socie- 
ties were administered by- something 
over 150 men and women, there are 
now nearly 450 chosen office-bearers, 
exclusive of the thirty-seven who direct 
the affairs of the Convention. In this 
connection, although not necessarily an 
evi e of “triumphant democracy, " 
it is interesting to note the fact that 
three of the four societies, besides the 
Women's Foreign Mission Society of 
the West and the Convention, elected 
new i ahaaa All these changes, had 
the denomination been rent by dissen- 
sions, would have been regarded as 
evidences of a revolution. As it is 
they äre only indications of peaceful 
evolution. ptists of the North are 
more solidly united than ever before 
in their history. 


The most significant action, of 
course, was the adoption of the consti- 
tution of the Convention and the four 
Societies. In the past there has been 
à Baptist denomination in the North to 
talk about and to glory in, now the 
denomination is organized. It is an 
organized democracy, with power dele- 
pe ta it by the constituent churches, 

ut itis not a mass meeting. In each 
instance, in Convention and each 
Society, there is sufficient centralization 
to afford efficiency, with ample provi- 
sion to prevent the formation of a 
“ring or an "oligarchy." The crea- 
tion of such a carefully planned and 
thoroughly guarded organization is 
a triumph of common sense and wis- 
dom, a result which might easily have 
consumed decades to secure, yet which 
has been obtained in less than three 
years' study and less than ten Fairs of 
agitation, 

The Convention was notable for the 
character of the reports submitted by 
various committees. The report of 
the committee on legal relations has 
been referred to. Other reports, to 


the preparation of which competent 
men have devoted a year or more of 
study and thorough investigation, were 
those which considered among other 
matters such important subjects as 
the budget of the Societies; the 
eraen man of the budget to the 

iurches; the problems of denomina; 
tional education; social service and 
city missions. The Convention fora 
second time put itself on record in 
commending such combination of deno- 
minational organs as to produce a few 
of commanding influence, rather than 
the multiplication of numerous weak 
journals, The adoption of the resolution 
which proposes to put before the deno- 
mination an objective such as that 
proposed by THE STANDARD, and which 
was 50 highly commended by the speak- 
ers at the closing session, was one of the 
most significant actions of the week. 
When the executive committee shall 
have announced this denominational 
programme, it cannot but arouse that 
enthusiasm and zeal which will make 
for aggression and advance. 

It is unnecessary to speak of the 
excellence of the arrangements, of the 
thoughtfulness and ciliciónty of the 
local committees. TAey evidently had 
acted upon the advice given by Presi- 
dent Judson during one of the meetings: 
"Get the largest results with the least 
fuss," Only in one thing did they fail: 
They were unable to secure even fairly 
accurate or worthy reports in the daily 
newspapers. That the Convention 
should have received such scant atten- 
tion on the part of the daily press isa 
confession of unpardonable ignorance or 
of wilful journalistic carelessness which 
is little short of disgraceful. But the 
local committee, although it furnished 
abundant material for adequate reports, 
could not compel its publication, | 

Other matters remain to be discussed, 
but everything cannot be said in one 
week. The Chicago Convention was 
the most notable gathering of Northern 
Baptists ever held.—Standard. 


Tug Laymen's MOVEMENT IN THE 
Witp WEST, 


To anyone at all acquainted with 
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the Western frontier, the following from 
Men and Missions will be most in- 
teresting reading, relating as it does to 
what occurred in the capital city of 
Idaho and reported by Sherwood 
Boise beats all records, though not 
down as one of the seventy-five cities 
for a Convention. They canvassed the 
entire town, and every business man 
in the city. There were 1 ,200 registered 
delegates, paying $1,700 in cash to 
attend the D were ey 
cent. more de rom the cit 
but than there were male panini d 
cants. All the shops were closed in 
Order to attend the ban vibe dee 
whole city was: decorated order of 
the mayor. The men marc to the 
uet hall, two miles away, with a 
brass band. The judges of the 
Supreme Court went in a special auto. 
ES. Governor a the chair, and the 
ex-irovernor an prominent judges 
presided at other meetin The day 
‘sessions were crow with men. 
They voted to increase their gifts to 
missions from $3,800 to $9,000, but 
they will far exceed that amount. 

The Governor of the State said that 
he would join the Church the next 
Sunday. He said he had also decided 
to retire at the close of his term of 
office, and devote his life and fortune 
to work among men. Though he had 
never given anything to missions, he 

ve up his gold watch in order that 
he might make a special sacrifice for 
the foreign mission cause. Many who 
were present had never before seen 


a live missionary.—Voung Men of 


India. 
sexi 
Tug LaYMEN's PROGRAMME. 
Ee is the p me which the 
Laymen have set t ves to 


F —ln vev pe the banenend ol Gre 
the unity of the human race, and the 
puc and finality of the gospel of 


Knowing that the field is the world 
and that this is the only generation we 
This frs National Mi 

is first Nati Con- 
E inthe United sae, abso. 
ing more than twenty millions of 


C 


i i ill 2 
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church members, recognizes the im- 
mediate world-wide presentation of the 
gospel message to be the central and 
CURAE obligation resti upon 
all Christian Churches, and 

its conviction aah Church of our 
generation can should obey liter- 
" me commission of our Lord, 
oreach the to-every creature. 
As indicating the measure of effort 
dein among the non-Christian 
of the earth, we asa 

king policy, the standard m 
addition to the native agencies, there 
should be provided from the Churches 
of Christian lands an average of at least 
one missionary to every twenty-five 
thousand of the people to be tene: 
lized. TOEA require the quado 
ling of our present force of workers, 
and a corresponding increase in contri- 
butionsfrom somes, Deve y 311,000,000 
last year to about $45,000,000 annually. 
This estimate indicates the measure of 


method of missionary work abroad, in 
determining which diversities of con- 
ditions in the work, ——— in 


quipment and mong the work- 
UR Opener, cii taken ty the native 
churches which are to be raised up to 


do the great peer the work as self- 
supporting selí-propagating 
agencies, must all be taken into account. 
We declare our conviction that 
passing 3 to their ab and oppor- 
laymen of wee ona are 
y responsible with the ministers 
ie and to plan, to give and to 
for the come ot the kingdom of 
God upon earth e believe that the 
call to share actively in extending the 
ria of Christ presents to every 
man his supreme opportunity for 
development, usefulness, and pa Wc 
tion, and we al to men every- 
where to invest their intelligence, their 
influence, their energy, and their 
p in the united effort of. the 
hurch of Christ to evangelize the 


— ne ndian Witness. 












The Auditorium has held many 
different kinds of congregations, but it 
never opened its doors to a more 
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remarkable company than that which 
gathered in the great hall on Tuesday 
afternoon, May 3. As one looked out 
from the platform he could see nothing 
but men. Mot a woman's face, Not 
a flower-bedecked hat. Row after row 
of men. Men on the platform. Men 
in the flanking boxes. Men in the 
rano note in the singing, but one could 
not but be impressed with the wena 
volume of song, as it rang out through 
the vast hall, and when the thousand 
and more voices united in the Lord's 
Prayer, the sacred words appeared to 
possess a new meaning, to stir new 
emotions, and to uplift the soul. An 
atmosphere of worship and devotion 
characteri "aia ai sessions of ig cae 
gress — Finn to end, lhe 
presidin officer" Mr. Alfred E. Marl- 
ing, of New York, chairman of the 
executive committee of the Laymen's 
Movement and of the Congress, at the 
first session, that of Tuesday after- 
noon, pleaded for a business-like devo- 
tion on the part of delegates to the 
business of the Congress and asked for 
cessation of applause after the singing. 

The Congress met in a spirit of wor- 
ship and the great banners with their 
mottoes, beginning with a huge one at 
the rear of the platform, bearing the 
words, surrounded by flags of many 
nations, ''* Unto Him shall the gather 
ing of the nations be," produced the 
missionary environment which was 
emphasized by the presence of mission- 
aries from all over the world.-Standard, 


Sa 
THE Great LAYMEN's CONVENTION. 


Probably never before in its history 


has Chicago seen so many Christian- 


men gathered under one roof as were 
assembled in the great Auditorium in 
that city during the four days, Tues- 
day, Wednesday, Thursday and. Fri- 
day, of last week. There may have 
been—indeed, have been—larger 
gatherings on political occasions, or in 
mixed assemblies—men and women ; 
but there were not less than four thou- 
sand men, Christian men; men inter- 
ested in one great cause, having no per- 


EXCHANGES | 


AND REVIEWS. 


sonal end in view, no pecuniary profit in. 
it, only one great opportunity for spend- 
ing tone and opening a way by which 
they could spend or give away more-the 
like has never been seen, perhaps, inthe 
history of Christianity, On many or all 
other occasions when the cause of mis- 
sions was under consideration, women 
have made up a large proportion of the 
assembly, but here there was room for 
no woman, men demanded all the space, 
and the great room was filled from the 
floor to the topmost—third—gallery. 
And all were intent upon the same 
object, the evangelization of the world 
in the shortest possible time. They 
had come from all parts of the country, 
far and near. They represented the 
Christian sentiment of the land in its. 
various phases, but all had, as the 
spring and source of their enthusiasm, 
Jesus Christ, the only Saviour of lost 
men, ruling in their hearts, 

Most of these men were in or past 
middle life. They were men of experi- 
ence in the ways of God, as well as in 
the ways of men. They knew what 
they believed and why they believed 
it. They knew God, and they knew 
the value of his salvation. They came 
together that they might give a new 
and deeper and stronger impulse to the 
promotion of a cause which had be- 
come uppermost in their own hearts 
by virtue of an intelligent appreciation 

t what they had found in Christ, an 
experience of grace which they would 
not selfishly cherish and keep to them- 
selves, but which they would have all 
men know, and would commend to the 
lowest and vilest and most degraded of 
the sons of men in all the earth. They 
were not interested in promoting trade, 
finding a market for their wares, that 
great profit might come to their busi- 
ness concerns; but they were anxious 
only that men, sunken in misery and 
having no way of escape from either 
temporal or eternal misery might be 
delivered from the bondage in which 
they were held, to the glorious liberty 
of the chidren of God. 

And so they packed that hall, cach 
on the presentation of a ticket, usually 
purchased at no small price. It is 
impossible to go into details. Too 
many things were said, too much was 
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done, to admit of ceo de here, The 
men who spoke were filled with their 


themes and poured themselves out upon 
sympathetic hearers. It was a pri- 
Vilege which comes to few men, and 
rael in a lifetime. We can not 
name all the speakers, much less give 
even an outline of each speech or ad- 
dress. The themes were great, because 
they had to do with human destiny and 
the things of God. 

"Greatest missionary movement in 
the history of humanity," said a Chi- 
cago daily. Most the speakers 
were laymen, some lawyers, some 
statesmen, most of them business men. 
The paper referred to said : 

'* With all the enthusiasm of a great 
political convention, yet with a dignity 
which bordered on solemnity, the four 
thousand delegates to the Con : 
representing the laymen of all the Pro- 
testant Churches of the United States, 
gathered for the undertaking of the 
great work. It was a day of impas- 
sioned addresses, of plain talk as to the 
duties of the Church and the laymen, 
of free criticism and of advice and 
appeal. 

* With the opening of the Congress 
in the afternoon nearly every seat in 
the big theater was occupied by an ear- 
nest, enthusiastic churchman, From 
every State and territory they had come, 
and all with the same idea. This idea 
Was expressed in the giant streamers 
with which the theatre was decorated, 
proclaiming : 

" "This is the only generation we can 
‘We can do it and we will do it,’ 

"The evangelization of the world 
in this generation,’ "' 

—dournal and Messenger. 


= 
THE Carey LECTURE. 


A lectureship has been established 
in Leicester as a memorial of the 
pe work done by William Carey. 

ery appropriately, the first lecturer 
was Sir Andrew Fraser. The gather- 
Img Was a representative one. Sir 
poer " spoke for over an hour ; the 
peopie eagerly bent forward to listen 
fo} is words Poca there was a 
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murmur of assent, once or twice the 
meeting broke into subdued applause, 
but a sense of the di ity of the oc- 
beginning to the close.” From the 
sport st The British Weekly, we learn 


though man 
new features have been introduced inte 
life and administration in India," con- 
tinued the lecturer, * even during the 
thirty-seven years of my resi 
there, the country, in the interior at 
least, bears still very much resem- 
blance to what it was when | went 
th Great, however, have been the 
changes since the time of Carey.” 

Sir Andrew Fraser evident! agrees 
with Carey's cene of he ceca 
writings of the Hindoos, which, in 
Carey's words, had “ maintained their 
celebrity so long merely by being kept 
from the inspection of any but interes- 
ted Brahmans." His tribute to Chris- 
tian missionaries was memorable, and 
let it be borne in mind that this is a 
tribute of one of the Governors of 
India: “ There are missionaries, for- 
tunately few, of narrow sympathy, 
deficient education and unsound judg- 
ment, who alienate from co-operation 
with them those who feel themselves 
responsible for the eful adminis- 
tration of the district committed to 
their charge ; but the vast majority of 
the missionaries have not only the 
interests of the people at heart, but 
are seeking to advance these interests 
in a macae and by methods which 
demand the sympathy, encouragement 
and co-operation of those agi i res- 
ponsible for the Government of the 
country." His reference to the native 
Christians was one of the most effec- 
tive and affecting parts of the lecture - 
“I have, during the course of my 
thirty-seven years’ service of the 
Crown in India," he said, “ seen Chris- 
tians moulded by the power of the 
Gospel of Christ. | have seen men 
brought out of heathenism by the 
Gospel call and laid hold of by the 
Saviour through the power of the Holy 
Spirit. | have seen them transform- 
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ed by the renewing 
I have seen them ct d from glory 


to , as his. rit, into more 
e pon Pa bees I» Uer Lord. 







hrist-like we by 


the same la as I should use 

/hen speaking of loved and honored 

Christian friends in the west." 
—Indian Witness. 


A REMARKABLE DEMONSTRATION 
ix BERLIN. 


From Germany, for many years the 
stronghold of rationalism, of destruc- 


comes the report of a recent remark- 
directly caused by a bitter infidel attack 
upon Christianity. A short time ago 
the well-known unbelieving Professor 
Drews, of Berlin, attacked the reality 
and historicity of Jesus Christ in an 
address delivered before the ** Monist 
Club.” ews and infidels heartily 
applauded the professor and 

so much noise that it almost seemed 
as if few believers in Christ were to be 
found in the German ital. But 
that noise awakened the sleeping be- 
lievers and caused them to rally for a 
religious demonstration larger than 
has ever before been witnessed in 
Berlin. 

After a number of smaller protest 
meetings had been held, the ** Positive- 
Church Association for the Advance- 
ment of Evangelical Life in Berlin" 
called a mass-meeting of believi 
Christians to the great Circus Busch 
for February 20. Large red placards 
with the inscription “Jesus Lives," 
in heavy type, and an announcement 
of the proposed meeting adorned the 
efficial advertising columns, found at 
the street-corners, for several days be- 
fore the date set. Programmes, widely 
distributed, announced as the one 
subject to be discussed the direct state- 
ment ''Jesus lives," adding as sub- 
divisions, (1) The Word of God 
proves it; (2) personal religious ex- 





perience affirms it; (3) public life 
shows it; (4) the Church stands and 
falls with the living Christ; (5) let us 

When the day of the mass-meeting 
ple, was ( ling to the police esti- 
mates) crowded by 12,000 an hour 
before the time of opening, while the 
surrounding streets were filled with 
thousands who were unable to gain 
meeting was Police Commissioner 
Baron von Loebell The speakers 
were some of the most prominent 
ministers and laymen of Berlin, and 
a most im ive testimony was given 
to the deity of Jesus Christ and his 
atoning death as the foundation of 
Christianity. | 

More important than this mass- 
meeting seems to usthe attitude of 
the thousands who at its opening 
crowded the streets around the Circus 
Busch. As soon as it became known 
that this multitude could not gain ad- 
mission to the Circus, an attempt was 
made to rent one of the immense halls 
(the Fairy Palace) in the neighbor- 
hood. It could not be had, andwud- 
denly the thousands quietly went 
toward the royal palace and speedily 
crowded the wide Lustgarten in front 


of it. Luther's hymn, “A Mighty 
Fortress is our God," was sung 
t. Then the ident of 


the Y. M. C. A., von Rothkirch, took 
the reins of the improvised meeting 
into his hands and offered a most ter- 
vent prayer. In the meantime one of 
the speakers of the meeting held in the 
Circus Busch arrived ——— a 
deeply spiritual address, standing u 

the siepe of the great cathedral whack 
flanks the Lustgarten. Another of 
the stirring German hymns was sung 
by more than 20,000 voices, and after 
that a deeply devotional hymn (“ So 
mimm denn meine Hande"). The 
impression which it created was mar- 
velous. Tears were in the eyes of al- 
most every one as the multitude thus 
sang and prayed, * Guide me, until 
my end, forever." As the last words 
were sounding the great doors of the 
cathedral were thrown opem and, still 
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singing, the multitude entered and 
quickly filled every corner of the 
spacious building. The seats usually 
reserved for princes, or nobles, or 
members of the German Parliament, 
were occupied by men of humble sta- 
the rich and the poor, the educated 


and the uneducated, mingled together 
every available - in the house of 


xxl was four-fifths of those 
who had assembled in the Lustgarten 
were unable to find admittance, and 
reluctantly vam d to their homes, 

joicing that by their y presence 
they had testified that sal oersonal 
experience they knew that “ Jesus 
lives." In the cathedral an improvis- 
ed meeting of thanksgiving an praise 
was held, at which Court Bic drop 

Drs. Dryander and Ohly, and other 
speakers, addressed the multitude and 
expressed the gratitude of every be- 
liever to him who had made possible a 
demonstration of such magnitude and 
depth. Finally all arose and | 
the creed together with loud voice. 
^ The German daily press, which gen- 
erally takes little interest in religious 
matters, recognized the importance of 
this popular onstration at once as 
a sign of religious and spiritual life. 
The religious papers, greatly encour- 
aged by it, saw in it a proof that the 

rman masses are not as much taint- 
ed with infidelity and rationalism as 
is commonly supposed. We do not 
doubt that a SaDa of such 
magnitude will do much to s then 
those Germans whose faith has been 
undermined by the influence of de- 
Structive criticism. May it be the 


beginning of a great religious revival 
seran Ape, 


] 


— Miss. Rev. of the World. 


TUBERCULOSIS I~ INDIA. 
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the great increase of phthisis in recent 
| in the larger towns and cities, and 
it has been re nted to them as most 
desirable that well-equipped sanatoria 
shouldbe established, with as little delay 


as possible, in different parts of India / 


for the treatment of tuberculous 
patients. The Government of India are 
advised that the treatment of phthisis 
in the early oe of the disease, in 
sanatoria in which patients can receive 
the most minute daily attention of spe- 
cially experienced physicians, affords 
the only hope of cure, and they believe 
that many valuable lives will be saved 
if suitable institutions for the treatment 
of tuberculous patients are established 
in this country. The Government of 
India desire to commend this question 
to your earnest consideration, and will 
be glad to be informed in due course 
what action you propose to take or 
consider practicable. They think that 
funds for the purpose of establishing 
sanatoria will probably be found by 
private beneficence, and lam to suggest 
that the co-operation of the charitable 
pnag may be invited.— 7e Times of 
India. 


Our Indian contemporaries are full 
of sad instances of lapse from position: 
engl taken by prominent men. 

he most recent illustration is to be 
found in The Indian Social Reformer. 
Our contempor says, "t is our 
painful duty to note that Sir Bhal- 
chandra Krishna had the marriage 
of one of his daughters celebrated at 
the tender age of eleven a few days 
back. Sir Bhalchandra, to the best of 
our recollection, has delivered speech- 
es quoting ancient Hindu authorities 
in denunciation of such marriages, on 
the platform of the National Social 
— oe as ruinous 24 the 
physiqn and girls; is 
2 medical man of high Sanding and 
a prominent figure in sanitary pro- 


paganda. It is no unusual thing for 
many orthodox people nowadas s to 
keep their daugl unmarried till 


they are fourteen or fifteen. A poor 
man might be excused if he gave away 
his daughter at such an age on account 
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-of the cost of her maintenance or for 


fear of persecution. We are sorry to 
have to say that Sir Bhalchandra has 


displayed a lamentable laxity of con- 
viction, and that his action is unworthy 
asa leader of his 
people, and is ridiculous on the 
of one who has appeared on sdcinl 
reform platforms. It makes one hang 
down his head in shame to see a man 
of Sir Bhalchandra's prominence, 
honored by Government and ambi- 
tious of further distinction, playing 
thus fast and loose with his solemnly 
proclaimed convictions," The diff- 
culty in such matters is that such 
actions are in no sense offensive to 
public opinion. Present-day religious 
sanction and custom are all in favor 
of such actions, whatever “ancient 
Hindu authorities" may say or may 
not say. The fact that they involve 
the eating of one's words, and stultify- 
TÉ one's whole public career is nothing. 
Ihe whole force and trend of public 
opinion is in favor of Sir Bhalchan- 
dra's action. We admire the courage 
and determination of the brave editor 
of The Indian Social Reformer fight- 
ing the battle he does inst such 
tremendous odds. What 1s needed is 
amoral dynamic which shall enable 
social reformers to do as well as say, 
—Ii/ndian Witness, 


WHAT is To BE DONE Anovr Ir? 


Figures, showing the outrageous 
evils of child marriage, are every so 
often being published. We are not 

rised at the pessimism of the 
Indian Spectator, which asks, “ What 
have we done, say, during the last 
thirty pe to liberate our children 
from the thraldom of custom ? We 
have talked, discussed, passed resolu- 
tions, and—confessed our helpless- 
ness. We have offered to do something 
some day when all men and all women 
become of one mind on the subject. 
When that day comes, when all are 
ready to move, when the stars are 
propitious and the Shastras e, 
we, Indian patriots, will do something 
to mitigate the unthinkable, but in this 
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customs. Meanwhile let us go on edu- 
eain the days of Ram Mohan 
Roy. The upshot of all this is that 
individually we shall do nothing that is 


ome or inconvenient, 


est to us. How, then, shall we serve 
the country at pe? How tackle 
national and internat problems ? '' 
This is a sad confession of inability 
to do a work that is of the first impor- 
tance if India is ever to become a great 
nation. Our contemporary says, "A 
Madras contemporary, a H indu, gives 
what he descri a seeing fig- 
ures' in respect of infant marriage 
on his side. According to the census 
for 1901 we had 121,500 married boys 
and 243.500 married girls, whose age 
was under five; 760,000 married boys 
and 2,030,000 married girls who were 
between five and ten; 2,540,000 
married boys and 6,585,000 married 
i between 10 and 15; and so on. 
Now, as to age, what do you think 
of a girl married any time between 
her first year and fifth? Of such ‘ mar- 
ned" girls there were 243,500 in 1901 
—married at any time between one and 
five, and condemned to lifelong widow- 
hood in the event of the husbands dying. 
This writer remembers having been 
shown a Brahman in the streets of 
Madras, carrying his own widowed 
daughter of eighteen months, close 
shaven and swathed in the sombre 
weeds of a widow. One such instance 
is enough to take the heart out of the 
most ardent friend of the country. 
The presence of one widowed mite of 
Venue epe must work like a 

ight u happiness of the race. 
Think, then of oy Vinem married girls 
of ag nging from one year to five, a 
g proportion of them foredoomed 
to lifelong widowhood, when you come 
to think of the rate of infant mortality 
in India. 


Let us glance at our contempor- 
ary's figures.—In 1901 there eti ed 
boy widowers and 96,000 girl widows 
of five ; 37,000 boy widowers and 96,000 
girl widows between five and ten years 
of age; and 113,000 bay widowers 
and 276,000 girl widows between ten 
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and fifteen. Look at the disproportion 
between the number of boys and girls, 
both in the matter of marriage and 
widowhood—the little girl victims are 


twice, four times, sixteen times more 


dvd than the boy victims. And 
whereas the widowed boys can marry 
again any day their parents like, the 


girls, once widowed, have to remain 
widows for ever. Such have been our 
ideas of justice and equality."'"—Jndian 
Witness, 


That human sacrifice still exists in 
India is evidenced by occasional news- 


_ paper paragraphs. One such, appear- 

= in the Times of India di last 
Monday, described a case of extreme 
barbarity practised by a sadhu and 
five Brahmins in Etawah, in the 
United Provinces, on a little Brahmin 
girl who was stolen from the house of 
her parents, and amid a family gather- 
ing was given bhang, and then seated 
within a chanka where she was held by 
two men who cut her body with knives 
so that blood might flow into a sacri- 
ficial cup. The sacrifice was perform- 
ed to make sure of the birth of a 
child to the wife of a Brahmin named 
Ram Rao. After other superstitious 
rites the child's body was wrapped in 
a white cloth and thrown into a ravine 
near by. Here the child was found by 
her father, and in spite of great care 
died soon afterwards in her parents' 
house. The case was brought before 
the Sessions Judge of Mainpuri who 
sentenced the sadhu and one of the 
Brahmin | trators to transportation 
for life. In a mission hanage in 
Western India is a tall intelligent gin 
whose mother rescued her from a like 
fate and hid her among Christians, 
Her story was related in England a 
few montl , and some of the hear- 
ers were pa K pnn as to the facts— 
could such barbarities be practised in so 
enlightened a country as India! But it 
isin India that the dess Kali or 
Devi is worshipped. Of her in the 
Kalika Purana it is written: “ The 
flesh of the antelope and the rhinoceros 


give my beloved delight for 500 diy 
By a human sacrifice, attended by the 
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forms laid down, Devi is pleased a 
thousand years; and by sacrifice of 
three men, a lakh of years." —Bombay 
Guardian. | 


The readers of 7he Witness know 
s: the Rev. H. ue Musser, of 
Nagpur, could not | rosy though 
he tried ever so hard. Mic anai 
to fill his Nagpur Christian Advocate 
each quarter with bright, breezy news 
and articles. The new issue for June 
is no at ccr Someone other than 
an Englishman has given him a text 
this time: ‘A voice comes floating 
across the water D adeo: not sent out 
to enter society but to save souls," 
Yes, “friend of the voice," but listen- 
The missionary must be above all 
things else a diplomatic soul-saver. 
The missionary is in the lime-light out 
here. Perhaps the only American in 
the place, he is a sort of sample of the 
lot atf home. We read in these pers 
out here enough written to tickle the 
palates of American-haters about the 
“fools across the water," and we 
somehow want to put up a decent 
appearance to sort of show them we 
with a belt full of pistols and knives. 
We are expected to be diplomats, and 
a good suit of clothes and a good suite 
of furniture goesa long way with some 
folks. To keep up a decent establish- 
ment with a decent ''rig'' takes all the 
cash that comes in. One would almost 
think he had been having a hard time." 
Someone has evidently accused him 
or someone he knows under the old 
exclamation : “My, but the mission- 
aries do live fine!” Mr. Musser says 

uietly to such an one : “Friend, give 
that old saw a rest. It makes us weary 
out here to have it trotted out by cheap 
globe trotters who visit our homes 
enroute and generally, or at least 
quite often, FORGET TO TAY FOR WHAT 
THEY WERE GLAD TO GET from the 

ous souls who foraged near and 

, and killed the fatted fowl to make 
'em feel at home out here ; only to hear 
later on of cruel remarks as to the 
amount and quality of the food, which 
at the time was FAR ABOVE THE 
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AVERAGE OF FOOD THAT THE MEM- 
SAHIB ATE HERSELF THE DAY AFTER 
THEY HAD Gone! Let's be fair, we are 
not on exhibition out here, we are up 
against it daily: and if the inal 
wants to bake a good old sponge cake 
and trot out à pumkin pie and some 
fine doughnuts to tickle up yo 

appetite, don't go off like a big goose 


and tell all creation THAT THE MISSION- 


ARIES LIVE TOO HIGH!" 
—/ndtan Witness 


BOOK NOTICES. 


WHERE Gop's Honour  DwELLs. 
By H. B. 226 Pp. Illustrated. 
Paper 0-8-0, cloth Rs. 1. M. E. 
Press, Madras. 

A study of the types of the Old 
Testament as related to the tabernacle 
in the wilderness and their fulfilment 
in the Lord Jesus Christ. The book 
is largely à compilation from many 





sources with the purpose of adding to 
the literature on this subject a 
tribution of value to the earnest student. 
The treatment is reverent and distinct- 


ly spiritual in tone and full of practical 


suggestion for everyday Christian 
living. 


CHILDREN or Arania. By John 
Cameron Young. Cloth, Pp. 94. 


Price 1s-6d. net. Edinburgh, 
Messrs. Oliphant, Anderson and 
Ferrier. 


Dedicated to the English- ing — 
children born in AGB to bee 
back old scenes" and “help to re- 
member the Arabs’ need of heari 
about God and God's love in Christ 
Jesus our Lord." A beautifully illus- 
— story of childhood in Arabia 
with a missionary message, and ver 
reddable and nll ages A splendid 
Christmas gift for the children. 
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ASSAM, 


. NORTH LAKHIMPUR :— This 
item 15 written from the Bishnath field, 
where | have t the most of June 
and July. Not eine able to visit this 
part in the winter, | have come in the 
summer: it is nine months since | saw 
ise churches. I find them consider- 
i discouraged, but ready to pick up 





and go on again 
l started fries North Lakhimpur 
em an ox-cart, and came as far as 


az (50 miles) Here the 
check is at peace, which is certainly 
a new experience for them. The 
troublers have left them and moved 
away, and sweet has settled 
on to the joy of all. Kikiri i is a few 
miles distant, composed of a e 
who are not Mundas; ; they bate e 
same pastor as K and are 
doing well, having had recent baptisms. 
I could not reed with my cart 
along the road toward Bishnath own 
to two rivers, the waters of both | 
which were on the rampage; so I 
turned back toward fie Lakhimpur. 
found ere long that | could not go in 
that direction either, as the high water 
had broken the road all to pieces. So 
I got on the steamer and came down 
to Bishnath. I have been putting up 
with some of the tea planters, drink- 
mg tea and eating quinine. All of 
them have had more fever than I have 
had. We all got it from mosquitoes 
on the steamboat, as we all were to- 
gether, and all landed at Bishnath to- 
gether and proceeded to the gardens. 
Sirdarn d Kola Pani churches are 


exci fofi neg by forming 
a new Christian at anew point, 
where the soil and biped ogy sd. lae 
This is a move in the right direction 

It is a fact that there are ten times the 
number of baptisms in a village wholly 


Christian, than are m a vike gary 
Christian and partly heathen. In the 
latter sort of village we have mostly 


exclusions from the churches. In a 


Christian village if any do go astray, 
are sure to tand come back 


to the church in a few months; and — 


then heathen people who wish to be- 
come Christians usually flock to a 
Christian village to make it their home, 
I can not visit the Bishnath feld 
without being almost overwhelmed b 
the realization of the awful spiritua 
destitution that prevails on every land; 


There is a market at some point 
every day the week where the 
crowds of people gather. Villages of 


all the nationalities of people — 


found in Assam are on every 
During the past three years | have 
seen immense tracts of country covered 
by of villages of — who 
have left the tea SS become 
permanent settlers. [wo men at 
point made a lot of money not Weg 
since by purchasing an image from 
Tezpur, setting it up and sending invi- 
tations to villages about. Ten ge 


sand people gathered to worshi 
of them ex-; coolies. "To tone 
ar ae hrist been preschei and 


yet they are of the sort who coe. 
uickly yield to the Holy Jos eich 
Christ is made known 
Saviour.—]omsw FIRTH. 


INDIA. 
A. B. Telugu Mission. 


NARSARAVUPETTA.—A Sum- 


mer School was held here from June 
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20 to July 7 with an attendance of 
ibl: fud pupils. They came from 
the arsaravupetta, Gurzalla, Sat- 
tenapalle, Vinukonda and Madira 
mission fields, 

The ro were Rev. W. E. 
Boggs, |. vid of Ramapatnam, and 
Rev. F ae and the courses offered 
were in Church History, Old Testa- 
ment History, the Gospel Ministry 
and the Pastoral Epistles. Rev. E. O. 
"eae EI 
He a reac 
English sermon on Sunday, July 3. 
The Lutheran and Baptist Missions 
now unite once a month in an English 
Service, as there are a number of 
English officials stationed here. Mr. 
V. C. Jacob of Ramapatnam, now 
under appointment to Natal, addressed 
two meetings. 

Rev. J. Heinrichs delivered two 
addresses on “ Lessons Learned from 
a Trip in Bible Lands;" and the 
" Church and the Kingdom." 

A very interesting meeting was the 
one addressed b x Fotheringham, 
Esq., the Sub-Collector, on alty. 
He spoke of loyalty to the British 
Government based not only upon the 
benefits India has Seisi f but u 
Hard to one's own people, and above 
all loyalty to Christ. The students 
and missionaries had never heard a 
similar address from any English 
official. If the officials genera y would 
take pains to deliver such addresses, 
the Indian people would have a far 
better understanding of the aims of 
the British Government in India, and 
the relations of the rulers and their 
subjects would be greatly improved. 

Among the students were represent- 
ed all classes from the unlearned to 


hristians of forty years ex- 
perience and some converts of a few 
months, among the latter being some 
women from Sudras. Nearly all 
were mission workers and there were 
a few educated villagers among the 
number, 

Great enthusiasm was developed and 
it is hoped to make the Summer School 
an annual affair. 


MISSION NEWS 





ears ha: headmaster of the 
iddle School there with conspicuous 
He goes now to Secundera- 


programme was arranged for the occa- 
sion with the missionary, Mr. Chute, in 
the chair. Singing of both English and 
Telugu hymns, and two addresses, one 
in English and one in Telugu were the 
main features of the literary part of 


| ter, but was 
conspicuous as a member of the church 
there, serving as S. S. teacher, 
treasurer on the standing committtee, 
etc. 
As a token of appreciation he was 


sages with a utiful English 
Bible costing Rs.10. Mrs. B. Benjamin 
has shared in all her husband's bon 
and was a leader among the women of 
the congregation. We trust the Lord 
will abundantly bless our brother and 
sister in their new work in Se era- 


sexi 
KURNOOL.—A ten days’ tour, 


visiting especially our Christian cen- 
ters on the Kurnool field, gave us man 

an opportunity to see the work here 
at close range. Many readers of the 
REVIEW are acquainted with Mr. 
Stanton's special efforts in securing 
self-support on this field. I had the 
orivilege of oa pea these farms and 
eerie froin the tins f the people them- 
selves what they thought of the plan 
adopted; namely, securing Govern- 
ment waste lands for cultivation m 
poses. While we cannot say that there 
are no difficulties connected with this 
form of work, yet we say that these 
efforts elicit the co-operation and deter- 
mined effort on the part of those helped, 
and as such are productive of definite 
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We undertook the journey knowing 
well the risk of laid up by rains 
and the iposi of travelling 
over cotton soil roads when once the 
rains come. But the rains stayed off 
and our work was a accomplished. 

I had with me R. Rathnam, a pas- 
tor of a self-supporting church in 
Lanjapalore. He is one of those 
wonderful irre ible, irresistible, 
indomitable characters which makes 
them natural leaders among their 

Je. And the people soon know 
it. He gets Rs 7 per month. But 
his price is nie away beyond, any 
money value. | 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


King GEORGE AND Qveex Mary 
EXPRESS AN INTEREST IN SUNDAY 
ScHOoOLS IN INDIA WITHIN A FEW 
DAYS OF THEIR pent le 


The General of the India 
Sunday School "Union sent to the 
then Prince of Wales particulars as to 
the growth of Sunday Schools in South- 
ern Asia. In the meantime the Prince 
became King. Eight days after his 
proclamation the following letter was 


written :— 
union rough House, 
Pall Mall, S. W. 
t4 May, 1910. 
Dear Sir, 


| have'submitted your letter of the 
EA oril to the King, and am com- 
by His Majesty to thank you 
Gia thie: pects of the work of the India 
Sunday School Union which you have 
sent for His Majesty's information. 
The King and Queen are interested 
to hear that India stands so well in 
respect to Sunday School work. 
l am, 
Yours faithfully, 
Sd., E. W. Wallington, 


The Rev. Richard Burges. 


News comes from Burma that a fine 
large church will be built at Lanma- 


daw. A single pledge of Rs. 40,000 
has been made on condition of 
Rs. 20,000 more without dela 
plain, dignified, modern wie io 
ing with conveniences for Church and 
Sunday School work will be built. 


An auditorium seati 500, with the 
additional rooms into one, will 
give a seati capacit for at least 
1200. They to have the new 
building ready for the “ Judson 
Centenary.” 
b= =] 
The Africa Commission is now 


well on its way to the Congo havi 
sailed from Antwerp May 5. T 
Ferguson of Madras joined the other 


members of the in Europe, and 
all are ceedir T ak DE 
Commission has organized sth die. 


Ferguson as chairman and Mr. Frank- 
lin as : . The third member 
of the Commission, it will be remem- 
bered, is Dr. Johnston Myers of Chi- 
cago. Rev. Joseph Clark accom- 
panies the Commission as guide. 
—Standard 


It has been decided to hold pow 
vention of the South India C.E. 
in Vellore, September 24-26. A draft 

me is given herewith. ts 
hopec that there will be a good 
from our Telugu Societies. 
CE is not so n 
n dox ugu country as 
it is farther south, but the last year 
and a half has seen a considerable 
increase in our forces to the 
work of our C.E. Travelling 
Mr. M. Jacob.  Missionaries desiring 
Jacob's services on. their fields, either 
to visit old societies or to help organize 
new ones, or in any way to make 
known the work of ČE. and to bring 
Indian Christians in touch with this 
world-wide movement, may address 
the n acob has now been 
in this for t icm. 
half and has Gd tempered edt ic 
his methods of presenting this subject. 
He has still some time 
tween this and the close of pages 
Henry HUIZINGA, 
Associate Secretary, 5.1.C.E. Union. 
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6-30 to 7—Morning Watch. 
8-30—Tamil, Rev, A. Samuel ; Telugu 
2 to 3—Bible Reading. 
3730 to 5-00—Praise Service and Roll 
Call. Leader, Rev. F. E. Jeffery 
6-o0—English Service. Rev. G. S. 
Eddy. Tamil, Rey. H. Kingsbury. 
Monday, Sep. 26th. 

." $-30—C. E. Work and Methods. 
(1) Milage | Endeavor, Rev. S. 
Joseph and Rev. C. Scudder. 2) 
f. » W A Rev. J]. H. Mace. 

zi bid and MT, J. E a oteli 


+ 
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"Draft Programme—Vellore C. E. — 210 3— Bible meer. A E 
d | (no 04 395 : 4 to 6—C ation. Meeting on Hill 
Convention, Sep. 24, 25, and 26. Top. Chairman Dr. Wyckoff, 

T T kers, Rev. G. S. Eddy, Miss 
-o Saturday, Sep. 24th. MacLaurin and Rev. D. S. M. 

Welcome Meeting. _ E Frith. 

?-30 to 8-45—Song Service. . Offerings for S. 1. C. E. Union. 

8-45 to gap Welcome and Responses 

a .. Dr. Wyckoff and others. | = 
Rev. H. Anderson. 
to to 10-30—Mr, Paul Daniel M.A. The Secretary of State for India 
2 to 3—Bible Reading. Tamil, Rev. has established a Bureau for the 
L. P. Larsen. clugu, Rev. J. supply of information on educational 
Heinrichs, D.D. | ! matters and has constituted a stand- 
4r jw Rally. Mrs. Wyckoff. ing committee for general advisory 

6-00— DNE irman, - purposes. Mr. T. W. Arnold has 

- Chandler, M.A. Speakers, Rev. ia appointed Secretary to this 

- Scott, B.D., Rev. K. V. Kar- Committee. The Bureau is prepar- 

o mad er, B.D. Message—Indian ed to answer enquiries in regard to 
.. Christian Opportunity. educational facilities in the United 
8-30 to 9-3o—l.antern Lecture. Rev. a gp to supply information as 
S. I wden. to means of entry, requirements 
Sundev..S and educational advanta of the 
unday, Sep. 25th. various academic and technical insti- 


tutions, and the course of study 
suitable for various professions, and 
generally to render all possible as- 
sistance either to students themselves 
or to their parents in India. A list 
is t of lodgi and boarding 
and of private families willing to 
receive them as ing guests, where 
such rap ey i d udents com- 
i to | are at liberty to 
employ such "Agency as they may 
think fit, but vies who have no 
a acting for them may consult 

© representative of Messrs. Thos. 
Cook and Son, who meets all steamers 
India. 
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Work Among Students in Madras. 
By R. L. Ewing, Esq. a 


OE student community in Madras numbers three thousand 
^ young men of matriculation standard or above, found in the 

following institutions, viz: The Law College, The Christian 
College, Pachaiyappa's College, Medical, Engineering and Presi- 
dency Colleges, Doveton College, Wesley College and the Teachers' 
College. In addition to these there are several hundred students 
of varying standards in the following institutions :— Veterinary 
College, Medical School, School of Arts, C.M.S. Divinity School, 
S.P.G. Theological College, The San Thomé Seminary, Guindy 
Theological Institute and one or two others. 

Most of these students are Indians, although in the Medical ~ 
College there are several score of Eurasians and in the Engineer- 
ing College a few more than a dozen men from the Army. It is ê 
hardly necessary to state that the greater portion of these young 
men in the Colleges come from South India and consequently 
I the prevailing vernaculars, though they all understand 
nglish well and their instruction is given in it. Consequently 
all work amongst them is done in English as it is the only common 
language. While in some respects this is an advantage yet on the 
whole no doubt the Gospel message would be better compre- 
hended if delivered in their native tongues. In this rather awk- 
ward way, however, the economy of mission policy and local 
circumstances require us to labor. 

As with the vernaculars so with the religions of the young 
men, those that prevail in South India are found in the student 
body. This fact, however, should be noted that the Christian © 
community is more largely represented than its numbers would 
justify, and there are but few from the Mahommedan community. 

hile good numbers of Mahommedan boys are found in the classes 
below matriculation, they drop out very rapidly as they reach and 
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pass through the High School, and but a very small number receive 


their e 
' ie students are located principally in two centers in the 
city. 1st—The community that 1s gathered around the Christian, 
Law, Pachaiyappa's and Medical Colleges, i.e. Georgetown. 2nd— 
That which centers around The Presidency and Engineering 
Colleges, Le. Triplicane. In addition to these there are smaller 
communities in Vepery, Royapettah and Saidapet. A circle 
with a radius of a mile and a half with the Y. M.C.A., asa center will 
include considerably more than half of all the students of the city. 
The student life of the city affords material for interesting study. 
One is at first struck with the number of things that have been 
taken irom other lands. This is not to be wondered at nor is the 
cause hard to find. Probably the second most striking thing is 
that in this land of thought and theory such a commercial value 
M should be attached by the student to his learning, or more properly 
speaking, to his degree. We would wish that we might be able to 
remove from the minds of our young men the thought that the 
enhanced salary or higher social position is the ultimate object 
of their study and inspire in them an abounding enthusiasm for 
the search after truth for its own sake. Certainly India with its 
centuries of history, scores of miilions of people of great diversity 
of race and heritage, and with its vast territory rich in undeveloped 
resources, and teeming with life, is so stimulating to the pursuit of 
study that we ought to have many more young men following 
a higher ideal than a commercial prospect. In most of our institu- 
tions the true ideal is faithfully held up. But ought not we to in- 
'  eulcate it. This word literally means * to drive in with the heel" 
and while I am not even suggesting that, in this age of advanced 
» education methods which have largely done away with the rod, 
we should apply the term literally yet might we not press a little 
harder for the realization of what is universally recognized as the 

true motive in study ? 

At the bottom of the commercial estimate placed on educa- 
tion is a certain selfish spirit which is largely the outgrowth of an 
economic condition which has obtained for centuries past. A 
condition in which one class lived at the disadvantage of the other. 
This is what Booker T. Washington says constitutes slavery. 
Under these conditions the majority of the people were reduced 
to the lowest standards of social and economic life. But these 
conditions, thanks to the enlightened Government and missionary 
effort of the present day, are fast changing for the better. To 

* a people oppressed, the relieving of the oppression is almost surely 
to be the opportunity for the expression of longings of the heart, 
which had been pent up by the oppression, but which now free 
burst out in the extreme gratification of self. Witness the situation 
at the close of the Civil War, when four million slaves were 
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set free. The gratification of selfish desire was so great on the 
part of the negro as to well nigh rend again our social and econo- 
mic fabric, and the situation is by no means what it should be even 
with the lapse of a half century. But thanks to the efforts of 
persons like Mrs. Terrell and Booker T. Washington, the altruistic 
view of life is steadily gaining ground. With such people the 
primal law of self preservation has been the one most largely | 
governing their lives. So it is not strange if many of our students | 
coming as it were in the movement of their race out of less | 
favorable conditions into the full light of advanced Christian civi- 
lization, find themselves grasping selfishly for the things which 
they and their forefathers have longed for in vain. Then there 

are those who having had the upper hand in the past are anxious 

lest this social and economic evolution leave them shattered at the 
bottom of the scale, finding the value of education in the new 
order, grasp it also with the selfish hand, in obedience to the same A 
primal law of self preservation. These latter are probably the 
most selfish of all. 

As a result of this selfish attitude the student body lacks 
coherency. I would not deem it advisable that they should stand 
out any more clearly defined as a particular unit of the community, 
or that they should be associated so closely as to become a highly 
organized body. But there is a decided lack of a spirit of broad 
sympathy with their fellow students which if we had would, I 
believe, do much to strengthen our hands in educational work and 
in evangelistic work as well. Students are, as a rule, very loyal 
to their professors, for we are certainly in the land of the guru and 
the pandit ; they are loyal to the college also ; but the lack is 
that their feelings do not sufficiently break out beyond the bounds 
of their own institutions. Conditions in this respect, however, are 
changing. It was only within the last year or two that a promi- 
nent Syrian Christian of the Jacobite Church came to me in deep 
concern as to what could be done for the students in another 
college in the city, and one in which none of his particular class 
were to be found. This same student came to me only a few 
months back in as deep concern as to what the Y.M.C.A. might 
do for the English young men in the shops in Mount Road. 
This broadening sympathy is very encouraging and I would that 
not one, but many might get somewhat wrought up over the 
welfare not only of their fellow students in other colleges, but over 
the welfare of their fellows in general. The incoherency of the 
student community by reason of which they form when got 
together, an aggregation rather than a strong body of men, M 
them an easy prey for the agitator, Almost any leader, of any 
doctrine whatever, coming into a community lacking coheren 
can gather the members about himself and lead them at will. 
Thus incoherent they are tossed about by every wind of political 
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doctrine, and to-day the Government is forced to take a suspicious 
attitude toward students in general and in some cases to restrain 
theirliberty. This attitude ought never to have been necessary. 
The sedition monger should never have been able to use the 
student community for his vile purposes as he has in India, in 
Egypt and in London. I believe he could not have used it 80, 

our students had the true ideals for education and student life, 
to the extent that they would thus have been united by a broad 
sympathy that breaks the bounds of personal interest. 

Student communities ought neither to unite nor divide on 
political lines. In fact politics, at least practical politics, ought 
not to enter into student life any more than speculation in stocks 
and bonds, marriage, or any other outside interest. College life is . 
an epoch in a young man's career, and is essentially a time of 
preparation for rather than a participation in the great values of life. 

We find amongst students here that same buoyant, almost 
careless outlook upon life in general, that fondling of ideals, that 
sheer delight in running here and there and as one has well said 
" gathering honey wherever they can find it," that spirit of oblivion 
to the stern realities of life, that we find amongst students almost 
everywhere; in fact, student life in Madras is after all quite like 
student life anywhere. The British student is “pilled,” the 
American student “ flunks " and the Indian student just “fails.” But 
what is phraseology ? The great underlying fact here is the same ; 
each has not done his lessons well and so is discredited. The 
difference is only in the manner of breaking the news gently to 
his fellow students. There are many more things in common not 
only inthe student world, but in others everywhere than we are 
sometimes inclined to believe. The dark skin, the oblique eyes, 
the peculiar garb, very frequently blind us to the fact of the 
existence in the heart of the great universal facts and principles of 
life which belong to humanity as a whole. 

Student needs, problems and difficulties are many and 
varied, but here we wil attedent to speak of only a few. Among 
students generally there is great need for help before they enter 
college. The plan now being worked with regard to students 
going to England, whereby valuable advice and information is 
given before they leave India, could, 1 believe, be used with great 
profit to the young men coming up to Madras. If prospective 
students could be put into touch with competent advisers before 
coming, many a heartache and many a failure would be averted. 
Something might be done by kindly advice and help to students 
appearing for matriculation. The so-called * matriculation slaugh- 
ter" which occurs each year is to me one of the most distressing 
things about student life. It is a menacing spectacle to our edu- 
cational system, but the mitigation of its evils isa problem for edu- 
cationalists rather than for us. However, we must face the facts and 
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deal with the student in the face of the facts, Certainly clearly 
unqualified students could be discouraged from appearing, and those 
who have failed once or twice could be constrained to leave off, in- 
stead of wasting their substance and nervous energy in useless efforts. 
This raises the question of examinations in general and the relation of 
the student to them. Can we not do something by personal influence 
and even public presentation to persuade our young men to be more 
sensible in this respect? The examination is scented when two or 
even three months off, and they are not long awaking to the fact that 
it is coming in their direction and then ensues a great scramble. 
Away with athletics and other useless diversions, away with Bible 
study and religion, away with sufficient sleep, and to the verandah 
early and late, pacing to and fro, mumbling over the pages of the 
text, in an endeavor to cram his overcrowded brain with sufficient 
facts to carry him past the mark, the Indian young man rushes 
madly on in a most senseless endeavor to educate himself. If we 
could induce our students to live a normal lite, with its due propor- 
tion of work and play, through examination time, we would do 
them an exceedingly great service. In college we see the mad 
rush for the degree, a rush that with many causes financial ruin for 
them and their family, and in many cases impaired health. But 
these are small losses as compared with the warping of their ideals 
of life that is almost certain to ensue. We all long for a change 
with respect to the above mentioned facts. We won't get it at 
once. But we must set our faces steadily toward the goal, and be 
prepared !of all the rebuffs and misunderstandings and even to the 
accusation of lacking sympathy. But the goal is worth the cost. 
The vices common in student communities elsewhere flourish to a 
greater or less extent here. It is rather difficult to ascertain the 
amount of intemperance, immorality and such like. A friend not 
long ago asked a Hindu student what he thought was the most 
prevalent vice among students, After some reflection he replied, 
“ Drinking erated waters.” Whether the reply was the result of * 
a lack of kerelals a desire to conceal facts, or to a different set 
of standards we leave you to judge. However, our friend is still 
as much as ever inthe dark. Sin does exist, and that to an alarm- 
ing extent, as revealed again and again in individual conversation. 
Most of all I feel the great need among students is for a 
kindly sympathy, on the part of teacher and worker, that will 
generally come with close knowledge and association; and for 
a wise guidance in the solution of the many problems which 
arise in student life. There is great danger t at the student 
in his ambition to gain social position or good salary allows 
himself to be educated away from his community How can we 
sympathize with him in his ambition, and yet send him back to 
his own village and community there to become a factor in the 
upbuilding of the life of his people. He will need careful guidance, 
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How can we give it and not seem to part company with him and 
with his parents in the pursuance of his cherished hopes. Among 
Christian students there is great lack of definite religious life. 
There is great need for a vitalized Christian experience. One of 
the strongest students in the city is constantly emphasizing this 
need to me. Many are, as they say, “born Christians” and they 
seem to think that is sufficient. However we may differ with 
respect to our ideas of conversion, I think all of us will agree that 
not enough emphasis has been laid upon the necessity for young 
men at the proper age and time taking a definite attitude with 
regard to Jesus Christ, and of expressing this step in some tangible 
and unmistakable manner, 

A good many Christian students are troubled with doubt. 
With some it is due to the mere fact that they have not taken 
time to pursue systematically a study of scriptural truth sufficient 
to formulate any very definite theological conceptions. Others 
have real intellectual difficulties. Still others seem to think an 
intellectual problem to be a mark of spiritual development, and so 
make a mountain of doubt out of a mole hill of difficulty. The 
tendency to nurse their problems causes with many an induced 
state of chronic doubt. Men wi// have intellectual difficulties and 
especially is this true of students. But doubts are set to be over- 
come and not to be fondled. 

A spirit of dependence, probably the result partially of 
mission policy now fortunately being widely abandoned, whereby 
much was given for little or nothing, brings a condition of affairs 
little short of laziness on the part of many Indian Christians, 
especially in their relation to the objective side of life. Christian 
students need just now to have their attention directed away from 
self to Samaria and the uttermost parts of the world, rather than 
to be urged to tarrv at Jerusalem. Men will not do for themselves 
anything you are willing todo forthem. They will not move 
out from under your vine and fig tree so long as they are asked to 
eat the fruit and enjoy the shade. But cut down the tree and 
destroy the vine, and the very exertions they find necessary for 
self-preservation brings them to use their strength and to realize 
also the need of others, and they will thus get a vision of their 
obligation to mankind. It will be indeed the policy of the eagle 
which tears up the nest, but how else will heryoung know the glory 
of the mountain peak’ If you helpa man able to help himself he 
will likely call again, but if you lead him to feel his strength and 
to exert it he will soon be helping not only himself but others as 
well, And I have had enough touch with Christian students in 
Madras to firmly believe that they cannot only stand on their 
own legs, but swiftly run in the Master's service. I have seen 
them do it. So I am strongly in favor of saying emphatically, 

-** Arise, take up thy bed and walk." 
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self-help will inevitably lead to a greater concern for their 
non-Christian fellow students. One is struck not only with the 
lack of concern, but the consequent lack of fitness on the part of 
Christian students to undertake evangelistic effort. Practical know- 
ledge of the fundamental principles of the Christian faith, and an 
understanding of the other faiths, among which they must work, is 
woefully lacking. And in addition to this a lack of practical in- 
formation regarding the facts of Indian history, government, the 
products and commerce of the land, and the customs of the people, 
in fact the general failing to interpret truth in the light of daily 
living, adds greatly to the discomfiture of the Indian Christian 
student in the battle of college life. 


With regard to non-Christian students the need is great and 
varied and what might be said of India as a whole will asa rule 
apply to them, only it should be added that education in many 
cases only intensifies the need, and especially if it be non-religious 
education. Such education will well nigh tear any man from his 
inherited moorings, and this is specially true of those faiths that 
but poorly stand the light of modern research. And if when torn 
from his moorings we but allow the non-Christian student to 
drift on the sea of agnosticism, we could well question whether 
we have religiously done nim any good. The works of Ingersoll, 
Renan and other such writers, find an acceptance here which is 
painful to know. I cannot leave this part of the subject without 
speaking of the need in the social life of the student communit 
as it is affected by the kind of lodging the student finds wound 
First the Christian students. Of the 300 Christian young men in 
our colleges it is altogether likely that half will find suitable accom- 
modation at their homes and with relatives or friends. To meet 
the need of the other half there are at present the following 
Hostels provided:— 


By the Christian College 2 accommodating 60 











By the Y. M.C.A. 3 " go = 
Independent (The Synan 
Hostel) I = 30 
180 


= 


The need is more than met and this condition of affairs has 
come about within the last six months by the organisation of the 
syrian Hostel. The Y.M.C.A. is not anxious to insist on doing 
anything that anyone else will do, even though they may have 
been first in the field, so one of their hostels accommodating 20 
students will probably be closed as it is not longer needed. 

With non-Christians, the situation is different. At the end 
of January, 1909, the Christian College Brotherhood reported that 
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100 non-Christian students of that college alone, were without 
suitablelodgings. I know of no non-Christian hostel organized since 
that time, and the number of non-Christian students is practically 
the same now as then, so here we have a real need. The Medical 
College has just decided to admit roo students more, so that many 
more will soon need accommodation. Anyone else than college 
authorities, however, should consider well what is proposed by 
others before any very large sum is spent on a non-Christian hos- 
tel. The Government is emphasizing the building of hostels in 
connection with all colleges more than ever. When the Engineer- 
ing College is moved to Saidapet I believe the plan is to erect 
hostels sufficient to accommodate all the students of the college. 
The Wesley College, I believe, have in mind the erection of a non- 
Christian hostel. The Kellett Institute has lately opened a small 
hostel and will no doubt take the first opportunity for expansion. 
Some time ago there was some talk that the memorial to the Hon. 
Sir Subramania lyer be a hostel, but I do not know what has come 
of the proposal. The Pachaiyappa's College has had the matter 
under consideration for some time, Hostel talk is in the air and 
certainly Government at least will do more than talk, and it is 
quite reasonable to suppose that, if not of their own accord, at least 
under pressure from Government, the Mission institutions will 
sooner or later provide accommodation for their non-Christian 
students. But while these parties are getting into action there 
remains the great need of the present day, affording a splendid 
opportunity to the society that can undertake it and that is will- 
ing to withdraw when conditions change. 

We are accustomed to use the term strategic, possibly too 
often in dealing with student fields, but if it will not do violence 
to a good word I want to apply it to the field here. I think the 
facts bear me out. 

Not only is Madras the metropolis of South India in secular 
things, but in religious matters as well, and in the latter not only is 
it the metropolis of South India, but of India as a whole. Of 800 
Christian students in the colleges of India 300 are in Madras. The 
college in all India having the largest number of Christian young 
men of all races is the Madras Medical College, and as far as Indian 
Christians are concerned the palm easily goes to the Christian College, 
which has more than one hundred. There are as many Christian 
students in the Christian College as in all the colleges of Calcutta, 
and twice as many asin all the colleges of the Punjab, The 
Madras Medical College has nearly as many Indian Christian 
students as all the colleges of Bombay. When in addition to these 
facts we consider the relation of the Madras colleges to the Syrian 
Christian community on the West Coast, which is the largest in 
India, and the very decided influence these colleges are exerting in 
stirring new life there, and when we further consider the remark of 
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one who knows Indian Missions probably as well as any other, 
"that India will be evangelised from the South," we are led to see 
the vast importance of this field and the far-reaching influence of 
the activities carried on here. One illustration of the range of this 
influence will suffice. In a Bible class conducted by the Y. M. 
C. A.a few years ago, was a young student of strong influence in the 
Jacobite Syrian Church who had come to Madras for study. He 
shared very strongly the traditional views and practices of his 
church. Through the influence of this Bible class and other Associa- 
tion activities, he was led to attend the Telugu Student Camp, where 
he was so impressed with the need of India and of the inactivity of 
his own church that he made up his mind to go back to Travancore, 
and to trv to stir up his fellow countrymen toa sense of their 
duty to India. A little later through the agency of this man the 
General Secretary of the National Missionary Society was able 
to obtain recognition of that Society by the Metropolitan of the 
Jacobite Syrian Church. 

The unusually large number of Christian students here gives 
Madras the most advantageous conditions of any city in India for 
the development of a truly indigenous student movement. Cer- 
tainly two of the Colleges here have enough Christian men each 
for the inauguration of a definite and aggressive religious work for 
students and by students. The usualsituation, even in Mission 
institutions, is a mere handful of Christian men, but here we have 
two colleges each with over roo Christian students. 

In speaking of the importance of work amongst this class 
of young men, we must also not forget the very important relation 
that the student body of any community bears to the life of the 
community as a whole and of the countrv in general. However, 
we do not want to be mistaken in our ideas of the importance of 
the student community. They are not necessarily important fer 
se. They are important because they will some day be important ; 
they are not as they are found to-day the most important group of 
men in the city, by any means. The educated men out o college 
are exerting a far greater influence on the destiny of the nation and 
the community than the men in the college, but it is because of the 
fact that some day the men now in college will occupy the position 
of those who are out of college that they are important. The 
student body in Madras contains the larger part of the future leaders 
in secular and religious affairs in our communitv, and not only here 
but in the whole of the Presidency. The student body here is 
probably a little more important because of the general ignorance 
throughout the land. While at home, college bred men exert an 
influence far out of proportion to their numbers, in India they exert 
even a larger influence in proportion to their numbers than they 
do at home, because of the general lack of education throughout 
the country. There is in addition to this the importance which 
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vovernment attaches to a college education as a qualification for 
entrance into almost any kind of Government service. This puts 
the government practically altogether in the control of college bred 
men. Itis to be hoped that in the near future the qualifications for 
religious workers throughout all Christian bodies, will be so increased 
as to place more of the positions of influence in the hands of college 
bred young men. This, of course, would not be done with the idea 
of making a place for the Christian graduate, but rather making use 
of his greater abilities in the furtherance of the Kingdom of God. 

In considering what is being done for this body of young 
men we naturally turn first to the teachers and professors as the 
most important agency, both by reason of their vantage ground 
and because of what they are actually doing. Any activity which 
will interfere with the fullest exercise by the teacher of his pecu- 
liar influence, or any scheme which would suggest that his work be 
wholly relegated to a specialist, would mean the robbing of our 
educational institutions of their greatest mission. In the Mission 
colleges not only is a very active interest manifested by the teach- 
ers and professors in the students individually, but in them as 
a body as well. Hostels are provided, athletics encouraged, social 
life promoted, social service organizations formed ; and most of all 
a close interest in the religious life of the students collectively is 
very manifest. In Government colleges the condition is perforce 
not quite so satisfactory, but here and there have been consecrated 
teachers who have recognized that their obligation and duty ex- 
tended farther than the class room or the athletic field. 

Activities conducted by the church are located in three 
centres. The Kellett Institute in Triplicane, though not ex- 
clusively for students, carries on a very active campaign, consisting 
of Bible study classes, lectures, reading and games room, hostel. 
sociological brotherhood, and literary work, all organized pretty 
much on the plan of a Y. M. C. A., but conducted with much less 
expense. The Danish Mission in Broadway has a similar work, 
though not so large, consisting of lectures and reading room. The 
Baptist Mission holds each Saturday a special meeting for young 
men at which the programme is made up of games, literary meet- 
ings and Bible classes. In all these centers a more important 
work than anything mentioned above, is the personal touch and 
influence. 

The Y. M. C. A. is the only interdenominational, specialised 
| agency working for these young men. Its work is not confined by 
| any Means to students. The special features in the work for 
| students are, Student Associations in two of the colleges, three 
hostels taking in mostly students, Bible classes, lectures, games 
and reading room and so forth, and an annual Student Camp held 
in the early autumn for the students of all colleges in Madras. 
The Student Camp is probably the strongest single feature of the 
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work outside of the Bible classes, and consists of a gathering each 
year of about 100 students from the different colleges at some 
point near Madras. The meetings last for four days, and subjects 
which are of special interest to students are treated, such as the 
problems connected with the choice of a life work, methods of 
Christian activity, addresses upon the Christian life, prayer 
meetings and so on. 

The Student Volunteer movement once existed, but about 
all that can be found in Madras to witness to that fact to-day is a 
few dozen unused hymn books bearing the official stamp. In 
Madras the Student Volunteer Movement is dead, and may it never 
be raised. Let us hope that these old hymn books will soon be 
disposed of so that the field will be clear of any trace of this mis- 
taken attempt to transplant bodily a foreign organization to Indian | 


soil. 





But I wish not to be misunderstood on this point. The 
practical failure of the Volunteer Movement as it was organised 
some years back, and the unsuccessful efforts that have been made 
for its reorganization cause one to feel that the organization as such 
is unsuited to Indian needs. A volunteer movement of some sort 
is sorely needed. But it should be one that springs out of condi- 
tions in India rather than something imported from abroad. The 
idea of surrender for service which dominates the movement at 
home is perfectly adaptable to Indian conditions. But with the 
movement at home the objective is work among people of a differ- 
ent race and in distant lands. With the Indian Church, however, 
the main consideration at least is home missions, and a work among 
a limited number of Indians who have emigrated to South Africa, 
Burmah and the Straits Settlements. This difference in the main 
objective is sufficient, I believe, to necessitate a no'y and indigenous 
organization, We could hardly look to the Student Volunteer 
Movement at home to recruit the ranks of the ministry. To 
attempt this would cripple the movement, and I doubt if it would 
increase the number of candidates for the ministry sufficient to 
justify the loss to the Volunteer Movement. A Volunteer Move- 
ment of Indians and by Indians for work among their fellow country- 
men here and abroad is I believe the need of the hour. | 

In view of what has been said it might be well to draw a 
few conclusions with regard to future activities among the student 
young men of the city. 

First and foremost of all, an advanced personal attitude, I 
believe, must be taken by all of us. We have too easily allowed 
the weaknesses of Indian young men to change our position until 
we frequently find ourselves at such a distance that it is difficult to 
reach them. Dr. Horace Mann of the Agricultural College at Poona 
writing to the Conference of student secretaries, which met in 
Calcutta last March, made the following significant statement :— 
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“I believe no work in connection with students will 
succeed, unless the workers believe in the students. By 
this I mean, not that they believe in limited possibilities, 
but that they have precisely the same feeling of the 
unlimited possibilities of the men with whom they are 
dealing, that they would have with European or American 
students. I do not personally want to be associated with 
any movement which stops anywhere short of full belief 
in the men to be anything or to do the highest work of 
the world.” 


When I read this statement I said to myself this is a hard 
saying, and it is. When we reflect on the many things which these 
oung men are not, such a position seems well nigh impossible. 
ut reflection soon brings us to realize that this is the Christ at- 
titude, and if we share his love for men we will be able to take the 
ition. It is not faith in what they are, but faith in what by 


posi 
God's grace they may be. 


I believe much more might be done to secure active in- 
terest on the part of Christian teachers in the Government Colleges. 
The force of a suggestion of definite service is what frequently 


changes an indifferent teacher into an active and aggressive factor 


in the building of student life. A closer federation of student 
leaders and workers would do much to unify the work, and in this 
federation I would include the professors of the colleges, as without 
their councils the best results cannot be attained. Unity in the 
work would soon be felt in the student body itself, and would do 


a vast deal to create that broad sympathy so much needed. 


The suggestion has been made from several sources that 

ial religious workers be attached to the different Christian 
lleges. ese workers in some cases would be members of the 
prilago staff. Some have suggested that the Y. M.C. A. place some 
of its secretaries in this relationship to certain colleges in India, 
securing of course the consent and co-operation of the college 
authorities, in the institution MER There are certain great 


advantages in such a scheme as this. There is a great danger, how- 


ever, that the professors of the colleges who are more or less over- 
worked all the time, would feel an inclination to turn over to this 
specialist work that they could better do themselves. However, if 
such a man took the right attitude toward the professors, viz : that 
of doing not their work, but of doing a vast amount of work which 
they, by reason of their duties cannot do, his connection with the 
college might be of very great advantage. Such a worker would 
find himself at a considerable disadvantage unless he were con- 
nected with the college staff in some definite way. The scheme 
is worthy of thorough consideration. 
There is a verv great need that the work should be differ- 
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entiated, that is, activities designed to influence pa g men in college 
should be separate from those designed to influence the educated 
men out of college. This should not be done because of any presup- 
posed lack of sympathy between these two communities, as is the 
case in England and America, but because of the varying needs. 
In this respect the Y. M. C. A. can make, I believe, a great advance 
in its present method of operation. We have attempted to do our 
work for students from our building, but I believe that we will ac- 
complish much more if we are able to make the colleges them- 
selves the centers of this work. The Association can be, and I 
believe should be, a co-ordinating agency in student activity, and 
as such has a large mission to perform ; but the bases of operation 
must be in the colleges. This of course will not be possible with 
any Government institution and therein is where the Association 
building will be of very great help and especially with non-Chris- 
tian students, | 

I want to strongly emphasize the necessity of laying the 
burden upon the students themselves. We have talked enough. 
Can we not do it ? They will stumbleand fall. But whata solace 
to all of us has been the proverb “ Perfection comes only through 
mistakes and corrections." Why not offer to the Indian student 
this opportunity to attain perfection ? 

. We are confronted in South India by a condition that ought 
to call for very serious reflection and much heartsearching and 
prayer. An Indian Church has sprung up which has grown to the 
point of self-support, but a Church without leaders of a type that 
can take full advantage of the unique opportunity now presenting 
itself. I had the privilege of meeting two years ago with seventeen 
Christian students in the Y.M.C.A. to pray and talk over their 
life work. Every one of these had decided definitely to enter 
Christian service. I suggested evangelistic and pastoral work. 
They asked where the openings were. I said I would write to the 
missions and find out, which I did. A goodly number of replies 
came, but alas, as a whole they did not indicate, except in one or 
two cases, any very great anxiety for the Christian graduate 
outside educational work. It was discouraging to inspire these 
young men to service and then to tell them that there seemed 
to be little need for men of such qualifications. The fault is not 
all with us, but we have our share. The situation in the Indian 
Church calls loudly for India's best educated and strongest voung 
men, and we must develop the leaders necessary for the hour, by 
giving them the burden and then allowing them to bear it. 

_ We need an indigenous volunteer agency. It will not likely 
spring up according to foreign ideals, but it is badly needed. How 
can we get it ? I will not attempt to say. But this I do know 
that God thrust us into His work. The ainful pity is that 
we had to be so brought to do our duty. He will thrust these 
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young men out too with all their shortcomings and blunders, 
and will rely on them íor the accomplishment of his work. 
Let us not take their heritage by doing a single thing they can do. 
Quick results and extensive operations make good food for finan- 
cial friends at home, but advance along enduring lines gives a 
solidarity to our work that will make it stand. 

Shalk we not pray for the formation of a truly indigenous 
student movement here in Madras? Conditions are not more 
auspicious any where in India. And as we pray cannot our attention 
be on the young men and the Kingdom, rather than the Student 
Movement of Britain or the Y. M. C. A. of America? I believe 
God will honor such prayer. The future is bright with promise. 
The signs of the times indicate a great uprising amongst students. 
Growth in interest in Bible study has been gratifying. One can 
have literally all the Bible groups he can find time to lead.. The 
Association during the past four years has had from twenty to 
forty of these groups each year and might have had many more 
but for lack of workers to organize and supervise the work. Five 
years ago the students of the Christian College had three groups 
conducted by themselves. They now furnish enough energy to 
conduct eight or ten groups, and it is done regularly and of their 
own initiative. There has been a decided growth during the same 
time in the sense of responsibilitv for the evangelisation of India. 
After our first Camp the students of one of the colleges came back 
and organized four evangelistic meetings for non-Christians, and 
gave testimony in these meetings to the saving power of Christ. 
“India for Christ" is on the hearts and minds of our young men 
as never before. 

At our Student Camp last year it was most encouraging to 
hear an Indian young man addressing the last of the life-work 
meetings out on the hill top, counsel the young men *' to seek out 
the hard places, the places with small pay, the places where they 
could spend themselves for the Master.” That is the right note 
and we did not hear it on that hill top three years before. When 
I spoke of this to Mr. Paul, of the National Missionary Society, he 
replied: “ Yes, and three years ago the N. M. S. had not one 
Missionary on the field and now we have eighteen.” This period 
of time has witnessed the formation by Indian initiative of the 
Christian College Brotherhood, the Syrian Hostel and branches of 
the National Missionary Society. 

The Students are stirring and the time surely cannot be far 
distant when India will come to her own, because her young men 
are strong, and they have seen a vision of India redeemed by the 
blood of the Lamb, and they have dared to follow the Master, even 
unto death. 
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Che Influence of Christianity on Asiatic 
Religions. 


By a Hindu. è 


~O casual observer of recent events will fail to notice the 
growing change which is silently but most permanently 
working in India. The result of the contact of the East with 
the West is specially noticeable in its religious phase. The 
inrush of Western thought, saturated with the spirit of Christ, has 
provoked the mystic and meditative East into activity. The old 
superstitions and time-honored institutions which exercised a 
potent sway over millions of Asiatics are fast crumbling away. 
he authority of books in which people placed full confidence is 
being questioned. The whole social fabric is tottering, and many 
religious enthusiasts, in the shape of reformers, are putting out their 
best energies to reconstruct society so as to adapt it to changed 
environments. This new intellectual wave which is sweeping over 
the land of Buddha and Muhammad has produced a fundamental 
change in the different systems of religions in Asia. The present 
history of Asia abounds in examples which bear this out. 

Take the case of Hinduism. The reform movement known 
as Brahmo Samaj is a living testimony to the wonderful cha 
which the teachings and example of our Master have produced m 
Hinduism. How Raja Ram Mohan Rai, Keshub Chunder Sen 
and other leaders of the movement loved the unique personality 
of Christ is well-known. But the most important thing which 

oes to prove that Brahmo Samaj is on the high road to Christianity 
is its adoption of the following creed, “ We Brahmos of the New 
Dispensation believe that there can be no regeneration without 
Christ, who is the door of the kingdom of heaven, and that if any 
one comes not through that door, he has no place in it.” For the 
first time in the history of Hinduism the doctrine of transmigra- 
tion has been rejected by a Hindu sect—for Brahmo Samaj, in 
spite of its protestations, has sunk back into Hinduism. There 
are other doctrines, too, in Brahmo Samaj which bear the Christian 
stamp. 
n The development of Arya Samaj is also interesting. Efforts 
on the part of Dayanand Swami to find Monotheism in the Vedas 
is a distinct proof, showing how he tried his best to fortify himself 
against Biblical Monotheism. Efforts to interpret the Vedas so as 
to fit in with the changed times the cause of which is nothing 
else than the progress of Christianity and Western thought— 


B 
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Bacon inen ects: 


THE INFLUENCE OF CHRISTIANITY ON ASIATIC RELIGIONS 383 | 


attitude of Moslems towards polygamy clearly shows how they 
are drifting from old moorings. 

A new sect has arisen among Muhammadans headed by 
Aazi Gulam Nabi, of the Nuamwali district in the Punjab. They 
believe in Quran, but regard traditions as inventions of various 
sects to further their objects. They believe that Muhammad had 
only one wife, and that the statement that Muhammad married 
many wives is false and was a fabrication on the part of Bani 
Ommeyads. Herein we see a departure from polygamy to mono- 
gamy, another evidence of the new force which is working in 
Muhammadanism. The Christian atmosphere which so many 
Moslems are breathing has a very far-reaching effect. 

The Buddhist religion, with its arrogant claim to the sub- 
limity of its moral precepts, is finding that there are higher and 
nobler teachings which Buddha never dreamed of. The Maha 
Bodi Society, started by Monk Dharm Pal, is the latest develop- 
ment of Buddhism. The prospects of the spread of Christianity 
in Buddhist lands are hopeful and at the present moment it looks 
asif the first of heathen lands to enter, asa nation, the fold of 
Christ, would be the Empire of the Rising Sun. 

The whole of Asia from one corner to another is in religious 
commotion. The honor and admiration which followers of different 
religions are showering on the personality of Christ prophecies the 
coming conquest and predominance of Christian over non-Christian 
thought. The struggle is keen and the battle is hardly contested. 
But, “coming events cast their shadows before." The trend of 
events is towards the ultimate success and supremacy of Christianity, 
God fulfils himself in many ways. Christ is at last being enthroned 
in the land of his birth. The progress of Christianity may be 
slow, but what grows slowly lasts longer. The signs being hopeful, 
naturally the question arises, what are the responsibilities of 
Christians, and how is the desired object to be achieved? We 
have entered the arena of struggle. Are we going to beat a retreat - 
and thus bring our Captain's name into disgrace? Or are we to 
carry on the struggles with double zeal and vigor? The eyes 
of God are on us. Hereinliesa charge, a duty that may well 
awaken the most solemn and searching thought in the minds 
of Christians. Let us embark heart and soul in the new crusade. 
It is higher and holier far than that of the old crusaders. 
May our hearts be exalted to the sublimity of our high calling! 
Then shall come a day when peace and harmony shall dethrone 
present unrest and racial hatred. Then Christ shall be crowned 
spiritual King of Asia. Asia shall sit at the feet of him who 
sacrificed himself that others might be saved. O day of days, 
when East and West, that have been sundered for ages, shall with 
one heart pay homage to Jesus of Nazareth! Then shall cease 
allstrife and party feeling. Sectarianism and bigotry shall come 
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384 THE INFLUENCE OF CHRISTIANITY ON ASIATIC RELIGIONS - 
to an end, for both Asia and Europe shall come under the sway of - 
the Prince of Peace. B 
Then Kipling's lines— 
“ For East is East, and West is West, 
And never the twain shall meet," 
shall be answered by other lines— 
* But Christ is Christ and rest is rest ; 
And love true love must greet ; 
In East and West hearts crave for rest, 
And so the twain shall meet— _ 
The East still East, the West still West— 
At Love's nail-pierced feet." | 
MASIH PRASHAD in the Methodist Record. — 


+ EDITORIAL, + 


OE of the Many tions to be discussed at the next Con- 
= ference of the A.B.T. Mission will be that of the relation of 
of the Property Committee to the Board, the Reference 
Committee and the Missionaries. As the views of the missionaries 
have been solicited with the object of formulating some more 
satisfactory scheme, and as this is a subject that may interest other 
missions besides our own, we venture to give our own views here 
and shall welcome any criticisms favorable or otherwise, that any 
of our readers may have to offer. 

The editor of the REVIEW was a member of the committee 
that drew up the present constitution of the Conference : he was 
lor two years a member of the Reference Committee and was a 
member of the Property Committee since its formation till he 
went on furlough in 1908, so that he has had some experience and 
| may fairly claim some right to express his opinions on this subject. 
He is decidedly of the opinion that some c ges are needed and 
he would suggest the following. 

1. We have at present a Reference Committee, a Property 
Committee, an Educational Council and an Industrial Commission 
and one or two other commissions have been suggested, but 
happily not yet organized. Besides these, there are two Boards of 
Trustees, one for the College at Ongole and one for the Seminary 
at Ramapatnam. These committees and boards occupy more or 
less of the time of 35 missionaries, and the expense of attending 
the meetings averages about Rs. 1,500 annually. Now while we 
hold very decidedly that some form of * Administration on the 
Field" is necessary, we fear we have not reached the ideal one yet. 
The Reference Committee has worked fairly well, but the Pro- 
perty Committee has been far from satisfactory. Its members 
have done much hard and faithful work, often to the serious neglect 
of their own mission work. The relations that this committee 
sustain to the Board, the Reference Committee and the mission- 
aries have never been sufficiently defined and the present members 
feel that some change must be made. 

There has been for some time a feeling in the Mission 
which we are coming to share, that a considerable saving in time, 
labor and expense might be effected by a union of these various 
committees and boards into one General Committee or Mission 
Council divided into boards or sub-committees. One of these 
might have the special care of education, another industrial work, 
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another the work now done by the property committee, etc. The 
committee might consist of say twelve or fourteen members 
elected by the Conference, and, if it were not for ourinnate modesty 
we would suggest that the Mission Treasurer should be a member 
ex officio. The financial element enters so largely into the work 
of such a committee that it would seem almost necessary that the 
Mission Treasurer should be on hand at all meetings to give such 
information as he alone can furnish. But that would not seriously 
affect the scheme one way or another. The heads of institutions 
such as the college, seminary, etc., would naturally be ex officio 
members of those committees having their institutions in charge. 
Such a combination of the various branches of the work would, 
we believe, facilitate business and save much labor, friction and 
expense. | 

2. These sub-committees would, of course, be directly 
responsible to the General Committee. In the case of the pro- 
ed sub-committee, it would not have charge of the property. 
Ihe Attorney of the Society would be the legal custodian of all 
the Society's real estate, but each missionary, or in case there are 
more than one missionary in a station, the senior missionary would 
have the care of the property of his own station. Application for 
ee ations for buildings or extensive repairs would be made to 

he General Committee who would instruct their property sub-com- 

mittee to prepare plans and estimates, locate sites and supervise 
the building operations if requested to do so by the missionary 
concerned. There the responsibility of the committee would end, 
unless the entire business, including the appropriations, were to be 
turned over to the committee. It is manifestly unreasonable to 
expect a committee to be responsible for work that another does 
or for the expenditure of funds which some one else controls. 

3. The Sanitaria are at present in charge of the Property 
Committee. We think it would be better if they were to be put 
into the charge of some one individual. The Mission Treasurer 
pays the taxes, hires and pays the agents and gardeners while the 
Property Committee rents the houses and collects the rents. One 
man could do all that and do it better and easier than the six that 
are now concerned, 

These are a few of the changes that we think might be 
made in our system of * Administration on the Field." 





NOMINATIONALISM is just now passing through a season 
of testing. Unions of all sorts, Christian union, Church 
union, Co-operative union, are in the air. It is said that the 
keynote of the great Edinburgh Conference was “Christian 
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Union." For several years past in Japan, China and India efforts 
have been making to bring missions into closer union. Ina 
few cases, where the denominational difference has been very slight 
something like organic union has taken place, but for the most 
part the unions formed have been simply co-operative. That is, 
missions have united in certain branches of work such as a common 
College or Theological Seminary or High School, making one do 
for several missions instead of each having its own. Even such 
unions have usually been, we think, of missions where there was no 
essential difference in their views of scripture doctrines. But we 
have yet to hear of the first case of two missions holding radically 
different views of scripture doctrines forming an organic union. 
That is, making two or more missions into one organic whole. 
Such a union we hold to be utterly impossible in the present condi- 
tion of things. ‘Can two walk together unless they be agreed ? " 
Not to any great distance or for any considerable length of time. 
Bishops and Baptist ministers may appear on the platform of the 
General Assembly Hall of the United Free Church of Scotland, 
and quote David in saying, * Behold how good and how pleasant 
it is for brethren to dwell together in unity," but somehow neither 
the “dwelling together" nor the “ unity" lasts after the great con- 
ference has closed its sessions The Bishop goes back to his Cathe- 
dral and the Baptist minister to his chapel and so the union ends, 
Now let it be distinctly understood by all who read these 
lines, that we are not now discouraging or disparaging any and 
every effort to bring Christians into closer fellowship and greater 
harmony. We deplore as much as any one can the unnecessar 
divisions of Christendom, but we deplore fhat no more than we do 
the silly sentimentality that clamors for a union of all calling them- 
selves Christians, even those who deny Christ's essential deity and 
would rob him of the glory which he had with the Father before 
the world began. There are divisions among Presbyterians, 
Methodists, Lutherans and Baptists that seem to us quite unneces- 
sary, and for some years we have been trying to unite some of these 
unnecessary divisions. But that is a very different thing from the 
attempt to unite all denominations in one organic whole. Paul and 
Barnabas separated because they could not agree. It was a pity 
they disagreed, but since they did, it was well that they separated. 
It was a pity the Congregationalists could not see as Judson did on 
the subject of scriptural baptism, but since they could or would not, 
it was well that they separated. It might have been better if the 
London Mission and the Church Mission had joined Carey in one 
great United Baptist Mission, but since they did not see it just 
that way, it was well for them to organize and carry on their own 
mission work. We cannot for the life of us see why there should 
be any denomination but the Baptist, and perhaps we will some 
day tell our readers why, but in the meantime we remember that 
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Episcopalians, Presbyterians, Methodists, Lutherans and Con- 
gregationalists all feel and act as if they really and truly believed 
that there was but one denomination that conformed strictly to the 
Scriptures, that one being the one to which they severally belong. 
Our brethren down in Arcot believe that in heaven there will be 
but one church and that will be the * Reformed." So do we. 
Then we will all be reformed. Then, but not before, denominations 


MN OMEWHERE about the middle of September the officers and 
others of the A. B. F. M. Society will be holding daily con- 
ferences for about a week. Then will follow farewell 

meetings and finally about the 21st, the party will sail for their vari- 
ous fields. We eamestly commend these dear fellow-workers to 
all who read these lines, ing for them frequent and earnest 
prayer that God will guide in all that is said and done at the con- 
erences and farewell meetings, and that he will protect the voya- 
gers and bring them all in safety to their destinations. 


gn the old days, when the arrival of new missionaries was not 
- $0 frequent as now, much more was made of it. Even in our 
own day it used to be the general custom for each missionary on 
the field, to at least write a word of welcome to the new arrivals. 
We fear that is not quite as common as it used to be. Be that as 
it may, we simply wish to suggest that if the missionaries of each 
mission to which recruits, new or returning missionares, are coming 
would drop a word of welcome and in any other way try to make 
the new comers feel at home, it will be both a comfort and 
. €ncouragement to them that they will not forget. 
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| ED 


The Standard 
Missionary Church 
lis Characteristic Features 


I. A Missionary Pastor. 
2. A Missionary Committee. 
3. A Missionary Sunday-school. 
4. A Programme of Prayer for 
Missions, 
5. Systematic Missionary Edu- 
| cation. 
6. An Every-Member Canvass | 


| for Missions. 
|| 7. The Weekly Offering for 
Missions.—T he Standard. 


The Bible will keep vou from sin, or 
sin will keep you from the Bible.— 
D. L. Moopx. 


sexi 
My dear boy, observe the 


stamp; its usefulness depends upon its 
ability to stick to one thing until it 


gets there. —Selected. 
us 
President Horr of the Newton 


Theological Institution has raised the 
$3,000 necessary to continue the mis- 
sionary locteresiio of Rev. Henry C. 
Mabie, D.D., in all the Baptist 
theological seminaries of the country 
for another year. The enterprise has 
met with widespread appr 
given general satisfaction — The 
afchman. 





According to the United States 
census, 62.6 per cent of the population 
of Boston are church members, 44.7 
per cent in New York City; 46.6 per 
cent in St. Louis ; 40.7 per cent in 
Chicago, and 38.8 in Philadelphia. 
Where now be the Jeremiahs who 
have filled the air with their wails that 
the churches have lost their hold on 
the masses ?— W'esfern Recorder. 


We have careful thought for the 
stranger 
And smiles for the sometime guest ; 
But oft for our own the bitter tone, 
Though we love our own the best. 
— MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


A speaker at the recent Brewers’ 
Convention in Washington, stated that 
in spite of the advance of Prohibition, 
the consumption of liquors had increas- 
ed; and argued that therefore pro- 
hibition did not prohibit. But the 
American Grocer states from official 
hgures that the value of the alcoholic 
liquors consumed has | sc 
$110,185,600 during the last two years. 
Ihe consumption of tea, coffee and 
cocoa correspondingly increased, 
—The Watchman. 


A significant coincidence is that of 
the triumph of the liberals in the French 
election. over the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy ; the revolt in Germany 
ease the recent encyclical of the 
Pope, “ Editae Saepe;" the demand 
in Spain that all decrees prohibiting 
the public services of non-Catholic 
religious bodies be abolished, and the 
movement in Belgium for releasing 
public education from Roman Chu 
control.—The Watchman, 
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that King George had followed in M 
that Ki orge had followed in his 
father's footsteps and stated that all 
who so wished might with perfect 
loyalty drink his health in water in- 
stead of wine. The details of this per- 


maenon are given as follows lows: ' A naval. 


King, through his private secretary, 
asking that be would. ernciously ive 
his sanction to the continuhnce of the 
privilege to total abstainers of drink- 
ing his health in non-alcoholic bever- 
ages, received the following reply from 
Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Ar Bigge -— 
" Frogmore House, Windsor. "fane 
16th, 1910.—In reply to your letter of 
the ith inst, the King has much 
pleasure in giving his sanction to the 
continuance of the permission granted 
by King Edward that total abstainers 
may drink his Majesty's health in any 
non-alcoholic beverage.— Yours very 
truly, Arthur Bigge."—/ndiíam Wii- 
mess. 


"Can I offer you a little friendly 
advice 7"" 
* If you'll take a little in return." 
Here negotiations ceased. 
—Louiswille Courier-Journal. 


THe CAMPAIGN AGAINST Opium. 
One sign of the times isa remark- 


able, simultaneous and wide-spread 
uprising against the use of this degrad- 
ing drug, manufacture of it, and 
traffic in it. Japan led the way; China 
followed, and now Persia is joining the 
ranks, Hie new ae Government 
apparently bei ctermined to pi 
down voc gne Po as one ent 
stride forward in national progress and 
pi ity. SIMA, these heathen 
peoples are all showing more alertness 
and activity in suppressing this vice 
than more enlightened nations like 
"rb rael England.—Miss. Rev. of the 
World. 


This man did not mean what was 


It happened on this wise. Of one 


who was interested in foreign mission 
work he asked, “Why send money 
abroad when there is so much to be 
done at home?" The other quickly 
replied, “Well, I will give $10.00 
for home missions if you will." 

“Oh, I didn’t mean that." 

Of course he did not. Few of them 
do who complain about too much being 
gens toe wok of sending the heathen 

— The Maritime Baptist. 


recently an Act incorporating the 
Northern Baptist Convention and the 
Act was approved on the eighth of June, 
1910, by Governor Charles E. Hughes. 
It is in the form recommended by the 
Law Committee of the Convention 
approved by the latter at its recent 

eting i Chicmo: The Act of 
Incorporation declares the purposes of 
the Convention to be “to give expres- 
sion to the opinions of its constituency 
upon moral, religious and denomina- 
tional matters, and to promote deno- 
minational unity and efficiency in 
efforts for the evangelization of the 
€ It is an interesting fact that 
the Act of Incorporation took effect on 
its approval by Governor Hughes, 
who was the first president of the 
Northern Baptist | apse he 
Watchman. 


A JarawEsE NOBLEMAN on 
(CHRISTIANITY. 


A remarkable tribute was paid to 
the Christian religion by a non-Chris- 
tian Japanese at the dinner tendered 
the Japanese commercial commission- 
ers not long since, by the Christian 
business men of New York eue. The 
guests was made by the chairman of 
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EXCHANGES AND REVIEWS 


the commission, Baron Shibusawa, 
'quired the service of an interpreter. 
hether by intent or misunderstand. 
ing, the interpreter failed to transfer 
to the Americans 


the sentence, took it down, translated 
it and verified his translation by sub- 
mitting the vais es mem peius 
apanese party familiar wit nglish, 
hh Baron's declaration, as e er 
dered and verified, was as follows: 
"Japan in the future must base her 
morality on religion. It must be a 
religion that does not rest onan empty 
or superstitious faith like that of some 
of the Buddhist sects in our land, but 
must be like the one that prevails in 
your own country, which manifests its 
Power over men by filling them with 
ca works."— Miss. Rev. ef the 
orld, 


New Porrts or Poricy 


Several points in connection with 
the meetings of the Northern Baptist 
Convention and the Missionary Socie- 
ties at Chicago, which bear upon 
the future policy of the denomination 
are worthy of special mention. The 
Woman's Baptist Foreign Missionary 
Societies have nowbecome co-operating 
members of the Convention, so that 
all the general missions of the Baptists 
of the Northern States are now co- 
operating in the Convention and the 
unified Budget. The Budget for next 
year amounts to $1,440,785. This 
would be an advance of $467,785 over 
the $973,000 announced as last year's 
Budget; but presumably this year’s 
Budget must include those i 
Mel individual gifts which were ex- 

| pend from last year's Budget. It is 
| Aisoannounced that special a peals ma 

be made to individuals. i. gifts in 
Addition to what they ive toward the 
the tionment to churches of which 
; 1 rs. It is to be observed 
‘that the Finance Committee of the 
‘Convention have chosen a salaried sec, 






391 
retary, adding stillfurther tothe amount 


of home expenditures. The matter of 
the choice of two additional foreign 
secretaries for the Foreign Mission 
Society was apparently modified and 
the matter of its selection of one other 
secretary was referred to the Board of 
Managers. d is noticeable that the 
chi pe sition that the missionary societies, 
shall elect lists of officers nominated by. 
the Convention has been dropped. ft 
wasillegal. Itis now provided that the 
Convention may present lists of nomi- 
nations to the societies, a privilege 
which is shared equally by every legal 
member of the corporations, Some 
other features are reserved for future 
discussion.—7he Watchman 





Lu wj 
A TERRIBLE CONDITION ! ! 


A correspondent calls aur attention 
to the fact that each secretary of our 
three general denominational societies 
is named Walker, The recording 
secretary of the Forei Mission 
Society is Rev. €. A. Walker, of 
Clarion, Pa.; the recording secretary 
of the Publication Society, who is the 
father of the former, is Dr. J. G. 
Walker, of Philadelphia ; the record- 
ing secretary of the Home 
Society is Rev. W. M. Walker, of 
It will be scen that not 
only are all three men named Walker, 
but all three of them live in the state 
of Pennsylvania. Not only is one of 
these the father of the other, but one 
is the son of the other. Again, all 
three of these secretaries are ministers, 
Here we see conclusive evidence of 
that diabolical oligarchy, that “ ring," 
of which mention was made at the 
Chi Convention. Just look at the 
condition of affairs! he secretaries 
of the three great denominational 
societies, the men who record the most 
important actions of these great 
bodies, all bear the same name—here 
is evidence of collusion, All reside in 
the same state—here js proof of cen- 
tralization, All are ministers—the 
inference cannot be other than that the 
laymen are to be ignored and crushed. 








392 
One : ry, it is evident, has used 
his E odi to secure a *' job" for his 
is conclusive indication of 
nepotism. Who would have supp 
that the benign Philadelphia pastor 
could possibly be such a “ nepot," a 





term a New 1 nd tee once 
applied to Presider t, who had 
| accused of nepotism. THE 
"STANDARD can no remain silent 
when such frightful conditions of 


bossism are so patent, when the situa- 
tion is so int with direful results 
to desomsnanonal prosperity, when the 
results may be ruin—and bosh !— 
The Standard. 


= 
*" BTRENUISSIME !" 


The three Latin hexameter lines 
which Lord Curzon, Vice-Chancellor 
of Oxford University, launched at 
Colonel Roosevelt on the occasion of 
the conferring of the d of D.C.L. 
bear the following English translation : 

Behold, vice-chancellor, the promised 

wight 

Before whose coming comets turned 

to Aight, 

And all the startled mouths of seven- 

fold Nile took fright. 

In his address to the candidate, 
which began with “ Strenuissime," 
the Chancellor said (his Latin being 
here turned into English) : 

Most strenuous of men, mest dis- 
tinguished of citizens to-da a 
but on the stage of the worl ars dodo pd 
who have twice administered Sith 
purity the first magistracy of the great 
repu lic, and may prae nd A oan 
it a third time, s peer of 
kings, queller men, destroys ol of 
monsters wherever found, most 
human of mankind, deeming nothing 
indifferent to you, not even the blackest 
of the black, I, by my authority and 
that of the whole university, admit 
pp or cue of doctor of civil 

honoris causa 


In the speech which followed, the 
former President aan displayed his 


amazing versatility, t sub- 
, "B es "His 
E iei. ‘so Ji story,” 
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and artistic expression. The p 
tion is so fresh and readable d 
so hopeful in its conctesions: as 
s che worthy of the widest reading. 
The newspa aper which, if ible, has 
been more pre age other 
in New York in its slurring estimate 
of the speaker, declares that “it is 
only doing him justice to say that his 
discourse was in every respect worthy 
of the occasion." The occasion was 
the delivery of the Romanes Lecture, 
a course in which William E. Gladstone 
delivered the initial discourse, and to 
which Professor Huxley made a 
famous contribution. 


We have not followed up the ex- 
President's tour in all the nations of 
the earth. Wherever he went he showed 
an active intellect, and when he 
buses Lark he displayed careful 

jon. At a dinner given to 

im in Norway the king toasted 
America and the Roosevelts. Mr. 


Roosevelt responded in part as follows : 
“As Your N Tay has said, the Nor- 


in America love the land of 
ra rita and they love the country 
of their adoption. man can love his 
wife all the better if he loves his mother 
agreat deal.” ew Fork" Chris- 
lian Ades. ^ 





Some have criticised the utter- 
ances of Mr. Roosevelt, in his various 
addresses in Europe, as commonplace ; 
and y generalizations of 
great truths always are open to that 
charge. But the significant thing about 
Mr E s addresses "e been 

* most eminent people of Europe 
have listened to them with attention 
and apy and they have been 
thought worth telegraphing to the ue 
ted States. Im the classroom of the 
famous President Wayland of Brown 
Diversity, a student once remarked 
that the / of Solomon were 

common " Make a few, my son," 
said Wayland, '" make a few.” 
—The Watchman 
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A TYPICAL AMERICAN 


The sailing of Theodore Roosevelt 
from Southampton, England, on June 
Io, and his reception on his expected 
arrival in New York on June 17, mark 
the termination of the most remarkable 
tour ever made by any private person. 
In honors and atisntions Beiti peA b 
many nations the tour of General U. 
5. Grant around the world equalled 
and perhaps exceeded the tour of Mr. 
Roosevelt in Africa and Euro But 
General Grant was not a private person. 
He had not only won great renown as 
the commander-in-chief of the vic- 
torious army in the greatest war in 
history, but he was a general of the 
army of the United States of the 
highest rank at the time of his tour, 
although on the retired list. No 
other international tour ever made 
can be compared with that of Mr. 
Roosevelt in dramatic and ctac 
interest, in the enthusiasm it has excited 
among the peoples visited, and in the 
world-wide attention with which every 
movement of the distinguished traveller 
has been followed. it was without 
precedent that anyone, at once after re- 
tiring from the presidency of the United 
States, should plunge immediately into 
the wilds of Central Africa. Ordinarily 
this would have meant a total, if tem- 
porary, eclipse. But with the exception 
of a few days, the daily movements of 
Mr. Roosevelt have been chronicled in 
the press, even when he was in the 
heart of Africa; and it is su 
that when the papers had no news by 
cable, they felt under the necessity of 
drawing on the reporters’ imaginations 
in order to keep the ex-president before 
the public. All governments in Africa, 
wherever he has gone, from Mombassa 
to Egypt, have accorded to Mr. Roose- 
velt the highest honors, and his tour of 
Europe has been attended with a 
succession of court, civic and academic 
honors unparalled in history. Kings 
and emperors, princes and civil magis- 
trates have vied with each dier th be- 
stowing honors on one who, it was fully 
understood, was simply a private citizen 
of the United States. Peoplesof Europe 
have thronged and acclaimed him, and 
the reception. prepared for him on his 
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arrival in New York City, could not be 
more nificent if he were a king. 
If we search for the cause of all this 
honor and world-wide attention, it can 
only be said that Theodore Roosevelt 


is recognized by the peoples of the 


of theage. Just as George Washington 
aed "pieles earnest self-sacri- 
cing, and indomitable spirit of the 
Revolution of the Thirteen Colonies 
amst great Britian; and just as 
ham Lincoln exemplified the sin- 
cere, determined and inflexible rotest 
of the Northern people against human 
slavery and in favor of the maintenance 
of the Union of the States, so Theodore 
Roosevelt typifies completely the 
American spirit of to-day ; virile, radi- 
cal, self-reliant, honest, frank, indepen- 
dent of traditions and customs, and 
rep to meet the world or any man 
in the world, fairly and squarely on 
any and on every issue. The American 
as typified in Mr. Roosevelt does not 
pretend to be perfect and does not 
claim to be always right; but he is 
always himself. He stands on his own 
feet ; and he is ready to stand for his 
rights and his opinions with all his 
might, until he is shown to be y. 
What the future of Mr. Roosevelt will 
be it would be a reckless man who 
would undertake to predict. But it is 
certain that he will be Theodore Roos- 
evelt, typical twentieth centu 
American ; and it is sure that he will 
be heard from, and the world will listen 


to what he has to say. Theodore 
Roosevelt's arity is due not so 
much to what he has done as to what 


he is.—The Watchman 


= 
UNDERSTAND THE PEOPLE. 


The Rev. Ralph E. Smith, of Coca- 
nada, writing to the Editor concerni 
the address given by the Rev. LC 
Knight Anstey in Darjeeling, and 
reported in our columns oí June 14th, 
says: “The pn bristles with 
good points. But that which a »peals 
to me caps is the emphasis be laid 
upon the necessity of understanding 
the people. d 
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To know the religion of the people 
and the basic principi es that underlie 
it ; to know the power and penetration 
of the pantheistic philosophy of the 
country and yet how uncertain and 
unsatisfactory are its results ; to know 
the credulity of the common people, 
their love le mest e Be ir 
‘Superstition, their ingrained belief in 
the power of magic, and the deep 
darkness in which their minds grope ; 
to know the elements of character that 
owe their origin to these things, are all 
of the utmost importance to the mis- 
sionary so long as he takes care to see 
also those qualities of gentleness, faith- 
fulness and affection that characterize 
the people of India. This understand- 
ing of the we would change the 
whole aspect of life for some English 
people in India. Many things would 
cease to irritate and rub the wrong wa 
if they were understood. Lassitud 
and loneliness would disappear and the 


amet become more interesting 
if the life of the people about us opened 
upto us, and we would come to feel 
that larger tender human interest in 
men that would save us from exclu- 
i Only when we 
sss : can we eve true 
ipathy with them; and only then 
Aa ne be truly skilful in preacis | 
the Gospel tothem. A physician who 
begins to treat a patient before he has 
diagnosed or made an attempt to 
diagnose a case would be put down as 
a blun spiritual 









| derer. And we are : 
physicians. Not only so, but it is when 
people become aware that we do under- 
stand them that we gain our largest 
influence with them. 


And to come to this understandi 
we need to lay aside all hurry and 
impatience and get away from the 
bungalow; for the ones who come to 
the bungalow are often the poorest 
ones through whom to get a knowledge 
of the people. And we must take time 
to listen to our Indian brother and to 
see things from his standpoint. And 
we must be gentle, for the Indian has 
not the sturdiness and robustness of 
the Westerner and does not meet us 
in the frank blunt Western way. And 
the result is that the Easterner is often 
chilled and led to hide his real feelings 
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ina way that makes a mutual under- 
| g impossible." —The Indian 
Witness. 


Here isan advertisement which we 
clip from Tug SrupeNT Movement 
which strikes us as an admirable way 
of calling the attention of young men 
and women to the great subject of 
foreign mission service. We do not 
remember to have seen anything like 
it in the Missionary MAGAZINE or 
Missions and we are sure that nothing, 
of the kind has ever appeared in the 
Review. We would be glad to devote 
a half page of the Review to such an 
advertisement if the Home Secretary 
of the American Baptist Foreign Mis- 
sion Society will prepare it. As com- 
pensation perhaps he would allow us 
to Suggest now and then some of the 
more urgent needs of the Telugu 
Mission. 

— THE — 
with work in 1,119 stations and sub- 


stations in India, China, Ceylon, Por- 
luzucse and Belgian Congo, Italy and 


Needs WELL QUALIFIED MEN AND 
WOMEN FOR MISSIONARY 
SERVICE. 


o — 


Special wauts at the Present time :— 


PIONEER WORKERS for opening 
up New Districts. 

TRAINED SCHOOLMASTERS for 
India. 

A QUALIFIED IC tilt Si aet 
as Missions uildi: up 
intendent for the Indian Mis- 


Applicants for Missionary Service 
abroad should correspond with the 
Rev. C. E. Wirsow, B.A., General 
Secretary, 19, Furnival Street. E.C. 


The new R (1909-10), entitled 
"The Lamp of Life," will be sent free 
to any address on application. 
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MEDICAL Work IN POONA. 


One of the most interesti g mission- 
ary operations in Poona is the medical 
work of the United Free Church of 
Scotland, under Mr. Rutter Wiliam- 
son, M. D. The dispensary, with a 
few beds, is in the heart of the city, 


and is fitted and conducted ina manner 


to impress even persons familiar with 
Medical Missions. Situated among 
dwellings and streets of untraced anti- 
quity, it has made the desert to bloom 
and biam as the rose, not with Bowers 
and green things, but in the spiritual 
sense of the Scripture. Some of the 
pests and surgical appliances are 
of a very superior and costly character, 
gifts of friends abroad and admirers on 
the spot. Many difficult operations are 
therefore carried out with success, and 
the dispensary, ve -lying and dark, is 
asa city set on a hill. Last year's 
report, which is just out, tells two 
striking stories of successful treatment. 
Dr. Williamson was hastily called 
from home one night, a distance of 
perhaps two miles, to attend a woman 
who to spite her husband in a domestic 
quarrel, had taken what proved to be 
187 grains of opium. After four hours 
of artificial respiration Dr. Williamson 
was about to give up the case, when 
the patient's condition improved a 
trifle and induced him to on for 
two hours more, and then he had his 
reward in seeing her recover from the 
giant's dose, he woman's husband, 
a poor man, brought fourteen rupee 
as a thank-offering. In the other case 
achild of six years, who had been 
blind from birth, was operated on, and 
when the bandages were taken off a 
few days after, Dr. Williamson witnes- 
sed “the look of wonderment and 
bewilderment as the child for the first 
time gazed into its mother's face," 
The mother took a full day to realise 
that her child had truly received sight, 
and then she threw herself at the 
doctor's feet. An encouraging case of 
atitude was that of a man who 
Eroeght hve-sixths of his month's pay 
as a gift, because his brother was cured 
by an operation. — The Bombay 
uardian., 
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A Usiave Form oF Mission Worx 
IN [NDiA. 


By FRANK H. LEVERING. 


_ When Dr. W. L. Ferguson and his 
wife came from an up-country station 
to Madras, five years ago, they found 
missionary work going on in the usual 
way. Schools were in operation among 
the Telugu portion of the population, 
There were two churches in existence, 
The gospel was being preached in 
various parts of the city. They 
thought that the capital of the Madras 
Presidency ought to offer some oppor- 
tunities for Christian work,not presented 
by the smaller country stations. In 
Madras are educational institutions 
and grades. There is a large class of 
educated people in the City, both 
Christian and non-Christian. Many 
of the non-Christians are men of 
liberal minds, and are open to receive 
and even to respond to influences 
Sectio them ere —_ | 

The Fergusons devised a jan, b 
which the students in the je e 
schools and colleges might be gathered 
on their compound, with the common 
object of mutual improvement. They 
invited them to come to their home, 
"Bishopville," on the students’ free 
day, Saturday afternoon. The gather- 
ing was to be informal. There was 
tà be no restraint placed on an guest, 
The influence was to be Christian, 
The spirit was to be kindly. The 
purpose was to be helpful. 

This is how it worked out last 
Saturday, when the friends gathered to 
bid farewell to Doctor and Mrs. 
Ferguson, and to welcome the writer 
and his wife, who take over the charge 
of the Telugu work in Madras, during 
the absen nce oi Doctor and Mrs. 
Ferguson, on. rlougrh. 

About 200 people gathered, most of 
them young men. There were 4 few 
young women present, with their 
mothers, Even the strongly entrenched 
Hindu social custom that forbids the 


ou le of opposite sexes to meet 
a <hioady way, relaxes a little on the 


Saturday, is 
e bungalow, 


- Bishopville compound. 


The first exercise, eve 
a Bible-class, held in t 
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| this is as volun- 

itte noe upon the com- 
pend itself. e picto ung men 
studying God's Some of them 
are non-Christians, some of them are 
members of churches other than the 
Baptist. They were in the room be- 
cause they wanted the spiritual truth 


the compound they play tennis 
and other games. A cup of tea and 
cake is served to those who wish it. 
Some who are still keeping caste may 
refuse, but the number of such is small. 
Even the caste men are beginning to 
lay it aside at such times. Caste will 
never be destroyed by assaults—by 
frontattacks. The sappers and miners 
must do their work and get under the 
foundations of the system. Then 
"When grew too dark to pla 
When itg too d to 
conveniently, we all withdrew to the 
front of the bungalow. |t is our 
custom to go inside, but the audience 
was so large, on this occasion, that the 
piano was brought out on the veranda, 
and the people sat on seats in. front of 
the bungalow. The musicians favored 
us with an excellent selection of. good 
music. One of the youn vapa isa 
skilful pianist and one o oung 
ut ia. irn accomplished cater 
mer on the violin. The only unusual 
exercise was the presentation of a small 
cien of silverware to Doctor and Mrs. 






The non-sectarian irit that 
iis is illustrated by the fact that 
the Tamil gentleman who presided 
over the meeting is the pastor of the 
Tamil Methodist Church of Madras, 
The fraternal spirit is illustrated by 
the name that those who come often 
have given the gathering—“The 
Bishopville Family.” 

The difficult task of unifying the 
races and castes of India will be 
accomplished. It will be done on 
esus Christ as the drawing power. 

ave they succeeded in carrying out 
their plan? At the meeting l am 
describing there were men present 
from the Presidency College, the 
Madras Christian College, that great 
school maintained by the United Free 
Church of Scotland, the College of 


Engineering of Madras University, 
the Law College of the same university, 
the Madras Medical College, Royapu- 
ram Medical College, Pachaiyappa's 
College, a purely Hindu institution, 
the Doveton College, a Methodi 
School, Venakaro Naikar's Technical 
School, Madras Veterinary College, the 
Wesley College, whose name indicates. 
its religious affiliation, Sinclair School, 
under the patronage of the Church of 
Scotland, and the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel's High 

Most remarkable was the comming- 
ling of the castes. These embraced 
Brahmins,  Kshatrias (warriors), 
Vaisyas (merchants), Naidus, 
Moodeliars, Pillays, Menons, Nayaurs, 
Malas and Madigas. 

Such a commingling of institutions, 
races, castes and churches could not 
have taken place anywhere except on 
a mission compound. There has never 
been the slightest effort made to draw 
members of other communions into 
the Baptist Church. Many a Christian 
lite has been deepened, but it has 
been allowed to spend its acquired 

wer in the church to which the 
individual belonged.—The Standard. 


THE IxcowiNG VICEROY. 


The Hindustan Review, which with 
the July number enters its tenth year, 
is the oldest of the Indian monthlies, 
and maintains a high grade of excel- 
lence. The Review has an interesting 
article on Lord Hardinge, the newly 
designated Viceroy, by “one who 
knows him," in which we arc told: 
“ Sir Charles Hardinge, who succeeds 
Lord Minto as Governor-General of 
India, is an admirable type of the 

rmanent official who administers the 

ritish Empire. Some ple—and 
members of the House of Commons 
icularly—imagine we are governed 

om Westminster. As a matter of 
fact we are governed from Whitehall 
and in a large measure by men whose 
names never appear in a division list 
andrarely ina newspaper. Sir Charles 
Hardinge is of this class of unelected 
rulers who, through all the changes 
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character and continuity of our public 
Tul His dunes M Permanent 
Inder Secretary at t oreign Office 
may be compared with those of the 
navigating officer in a battleship. To 
him are ppc ri the sailing E 
the charts, and the steering gear. He 
must know the position of every shoal 
and every sunken reef in the oceans, 
the force and direction of the currents 
and all the vagaries of the weather. 
The new Viceroy is not of those who 
take credit for the virtues of their 
ancestors. Yet he to a family 
that has done much for the State and 
whose name has been made famous in 
India by the veteran soldier Sir Henry 
(afterwards Lord) Hardinge, who 
after losing his hand in the Peninsular 
War, was chosen by the East India 
Company for the s with the 
reat Sikh nation. Sir Charles 
lardinge will go to India no stranger 
in name or in reputation. For thirty 
years he has been building a reputa- 
tion in diplomacy and administration. 
Beginning as attache in 1880, he had 
the fortune to attract the notice of 
Lord Dufferin, who made him his 
private s: while Ambassador in 
Constantinople. From that day his 
advancement has been steady, and 
every step has been marked by the 
display of character and achievements 
that justified his ress towards the 
ceste office in the gift of the Crown. 
The record of his diplomatic appoint- 
ments is a miniature gazetteer of the 
world, and he may claim to be familiar 
with the East as well as with the West, 
for he served in Persia and in Turkey 
at a time when oriental methods were 
more popular than parliamentary 
institutions. —/ndi:an Witness. 


c 
SOME OF HIS QUALIFICATIONS. 


" One who knows him,'' goes on to 
speak of the Viceroy-elect in this man- 
ner: Great gifis and great opportuni- 
ties count for little wit the talent 
for employing them. Sir Charles 
Hardinge has the three qualifications. 
His experience is wide as his temper 
isserene. He has imagination enough 
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to conceive great projects and combina- 
tions and solid judgment and unfailing 
penetration to give them more than 
visionary splendour. His courage is 
not mere contempt for censure, and he 


cannot be accused of that Spon 
r the 


which the vulgar mistake I 
cision of genius. What he sees 
he sees clearly and without the bi 
of prejudice, and what he holds h 
holds. with tenacity. He is cool and 


reso ul in success as in difficulties, 
and has a talent for temporising which 
enthusiasm or indiscretion may count 
asa weakness. To these qualities he 
adds the attraction. of a distinguished 
appearance and of charming manners, 


and the art of concealing his advanta- 


while discovering enough of them 
ap ienr aida for his judgment 
and sympathy with his purpose. These 
ualities won for Sir Charles Hardinge 
the confidence of King Edward e ae 
attached him to his suite in his visit to 
the Continent in 1903. His late 
Majesty's anxiety to ensure the peace 
of ee warid by cultivating friendly 
relations among the powers was shared 
by his Minister Plenipotentiary. In 
the erg yest Sir Charles Hardin 
or patc Tap tergo lor to St. 
etersburg and had an opportunit 
of giving effect to the Pe ang of his 
overeign. His task was difficult and 
delicate, for during the war with Japan 


the . any overtures would have been open 


to suspicion of weakness or of treach- 
ery. Sir ' Charles Hardi not only 
survived the terrible ordeal of the 
ogg k when our sunken fishing 

: | seemed destined to become in 
reality ships of war, but succeeded in 
laying the foundations of an enduring 
friendship with Russia, the effect 4 
which is visible in the Far East and in 
the Middle East. The retirement of 
Lord Sanderson brought Sir Charles 
"di again to the Foreign Office, 
where his great experience and wise 
ges have E many op Apis 
or display. His judgment and dis- 
cretion bonsended him to Sir Edward 
Grey, the Foreign Minister, who 
shares with his Permanent Secretary 
Walpole's distrust of elaborate schemes 
of foreign yeas and his hatred of 
complicated engagements. King Ed- 
ward looked to him at all times for 
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advice and assistance and made him 
a companion in all his official visits 
to on Sovereigns. TN 
missions, as the representative of the 
Foreign Office, excited in Radical 
minds a suspicion that Sir Charles 
of a responsible Minister of the Crown, 
ut no sensible or well-informed | 
gave heed to such a protest. It was 
recognised that Sir Charles Hardinge's 
experience and his skill in the manage- 
ment of men could not fail to be of 
abii " his Maj in his interviews 
with the German Emperor, the Emper 
of Austria, the Czar, and the Presi- 
dent of the French Republic. This 
confidence was more than justified, and 
the work of Sir Charles Hardinge at 
the Foreign Office inspires thi cec 
that he may be not less successful in 
the great task that awaits him in 
India ".—4/ndian Witness. 


Tug Wongrp CONFERENCE AT 
EDINBURGH. 


Rev. Harvey Reeves CALKINS. 


It was my good fortune to be a close 
observer of the World Mission: 
Conference held in New York City, in 
April 1900. Asa “Platform Steward” 
I had man 
seemed at that time to get a fairly 
comprehensive view of the meaning of 
such a conference. That year we went 
out to India. When, in the turn of 
the Conference wheel our first furlough 
fell due a decade later, | determined 
within myself that I would renew a 
a former delightful acquaintanceshi 
with the city of Edinburgh, i 
moreover, that I would be thereon the 
stroke of the clock, June 14. 1910. My 
good star was in the asce t. for, 
meeting Dr. Leonard and Dr. Carrol 
before the opening of the conference, 
they informed me that J. M. Carnell 
Esq. of New York, Board Delegate, 
was detained and that conference 
credential No. 926 had been assigned 
tome. All of which was pleasing to the 

esh, and caused me forthwith to send 
a note of appreciation to Bishop 
Warne, who, with characteristic 


inside privileges and. 
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though D LM ere ion 
tothe Board fully eight monti ago 
It was well that one was armed wi 
such a conference credential, for, 
without it, access to the Hall of Meet- 
ing would have been impossible. 


= + * * 


In comparing the New York and 
Edinburgh Conferences, the one out- 
standing word is Organization. At 
New York the entire plan was built on 
the "Convention" model. | 


overflow meetings. 
gave thrilling addresses on great 
missionary themes, and platform meet- 
ings were oes as nuclei ari bring- 
ing ti _ representative laymen, 
ani ubi ien with the cause 
of Missions. | remember one tremen- 
dous meeting addressed by Mr. 
Harrison, Mr. McKinley, and Mr. 
Roosevelt, or as one of the Church 
Editors facetiously p it, by “the 
President that was, President that 
is, and the President that is to be.” The 
main purpose of the New York Con- 
ference was to awaken and instruct the 
churches, that they might know some- 
thing of the content of the Missionary 
Call. But at Edinburgh all this was 
taken for granted, for the Edinburgh 
Conference practically excluded the 
public from its regular sessions, There 
were some 1200 credentialed delegates, 
representing all the Protestant Churches 
and every mission field of the world, and 
each of these was considered to have 
expert knowledge with reference to at 
least some portion of the central theme. 

ré was ample provision for re- 
presentatives of the Press, but with this 
exception, the Edinburgh Conference 
was organized with but scant reference 
to the general public. The Conference 
meetings were heldin the Assembly 
Hall of the United Free Church of 
Scotland, a chamber seated four- 
square for credentialed delegates, after 
the manner of deliberative assemblies, 
and perfect after its kind. Four galleries 
admitted a limited number of ticket 
holders who crowded in to see and to 
hear. Many of these were wives of 
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delegates and missionaries on furlough. 
One could not but admire the carefully 

d organization of the Confe | 
ut it seemed almost over-org nzec 
when it was found to be actually im- 
possible to enter the Assembly Hall 
even ^, as | more than once 
m 200 to soo ifs, were 
dist preacher from Georgia said to me, 
almost weeping: “ Well, this is the 
first thing that ever shut its doors on 
me, and Í have come three thousand 
‘miles to be present." This good 
brother offered Eold for a chance to 
fntér—even a seat in one of the 
galleries, but he could not produce the 
Coveted credential and went away 
sorrowful 





_ _ There were Missionary Meetings in 
the Synod Hall, held simultaneously 
with the central meetings in Assembly 

l. lese meetings were designed 
io give in popular form the substance 
of the findings of the day before, as 

| t out in the Commission jg | 
and tes at Assembly Hall. hey 


were of commanding public interest 
and addressed by men of wide repu- 
taton. Indeed, as eloquent mission- 
ary addi | ammes at the 
Synod 


any of those announced for the Assem- 
‘bly Hall. The grip of the latter was 
inthis: expert were dealing first hand 
With questions of profound world im- 
pert; it was a parliament and not a 
public meeting. One could but sym- 
pathize with an ardent missionary who 
had travelled far ; failing to secure the 
the privilege of even gallery room at 
the Assembly Hall, he had contented 
himself with the Prospect of a ticket 
. to the Synod Hall, saying with a shrug, 

" Warmed over potatoes!" And yet, 
from popular accounts of the Synod 

Hall Meetings those same " warmed 
over potatoes" were devoured with 
keen Mira d In addition to the As- 

an 


-sembly Hall and Synod Hall meetings, 
there were special eveni meetings in 
one of the churches, so that, 


"without doubt » everyone interested 
‘ould have pressed his way into some 


‘Sort of a missiona meeting. The 
newspaper reports, dough discrimina- 
ung, were by no means so volumin- 


ous as at the New York Conference ; 
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ses, the progra 
Hall were doubtless superior to 


"gra 24 


cal; the Edinburgh Conference was 
marvellously intense. It will, bythe 
very intensity of its thought, reach 

Ir ich wider and more 
influential public than 
Conference could touch. And, | aving 


etalon, nor did it even assume 
“recommending.” [t simply met, 
listened, iae presen and came 
away. The significance of the Con- 
ference was in its divine leadership. ; 
the world- i 


of its p pramme, and 


| Dr. Wallace Williamson, 
bidding the delegates welcome in the 
to these ancient councils where doc- 
trines were tossed to and fro amid 
scenes of incredible — violen 
affirmed that the present Conference 
“was met under a very truce of God for 
— work." The Archbishop of 

anterbury gave the first formal ad- 
dress after the Conference had been 
— by the Chairman, Lord Balfour 

Burleigh. His words were signif- 
cant. He referred again to the early 
Christian fathers an magnified their 


| | | ( tt ‘//WWW. nova d .CO f 


the New York 


€ 
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said - “The work of this coming fort 
night is capable of doing more for th 
eic enfer telling out among the 
heathen that the Lord is King, than 
any fortnight of Christian history since 
the days of the Apostles." 


The camaraderie of the Conference 
was remarkable. The delegates came 
from all sections of Protestant Chris- 
tendom, and ented all shades 
of evangelical thought and all forms 
of non-R îi prelacy, and yet in 
that atmosphere of love and holy devo- 
tion to our exalted Christ these all were 
able to “live and let live." 


li was a 


‘marvellous demonstration. ‘If we are 
separated in some respects," said Lord 


Balfour of Burleigh in his opening 
address, *' we are drawing together now 
as we have never been drawn 
together in WE de secution of the great 
enterprise in which we are all interes- 
ted." And in view of the world's 
desperate need and God's all-suffi- 
ciency, the divisions of the churches 
seemed, what they really are, passing 
human devices. There was no least 
attempt to minify denominational 
differences; they were simply not 


named. It was to many, perhaps to 
all, ar raduate course in practical 
theology, that the great and funda- 
mental principles the kingdom of 
God in this world could be exp i, 
emphasized, and freely debated for full 


ten days by men from every count 
"s stical opinions, and yet without 
asingle reference tocontroversial points 
that have severed the Church of Christ 
into diverse sections. It proved toa 
em tion, in spite of evident 
differences of administration, that, 


“ The Church's one foundation 
Is Jesus Christ her Lord." 





E wi 
_ There was an unspoken brotherliness 


honored, but it was always because of 
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genuine worth and for their works’ 
sake. There were no *' platform seats” 
except for actual speakers. Lords and 
prelates hung their hats on the same | 
pegs with bronzed missionaries from 
the front, and hastened to their coveted 
seats m the body of the Assembly 
Hall, lest they should be too late. 
The half-hour of intercession would 
be led to-day by the Lord re 
Durham, to-morrow by the Rev. W. 
H. Findlay of the Wesleyan MM 
Society, and again bv Mr. D. E. 
Hoste of the China Inland Mission, 
and so, day by day, by men who knew 
God, and whom the entire Conference 
could follow, in prayer and fellowship 
because of the genuine worth and bro- 
therliness of the men themselves, 
When the reports referred to 
“The Right Rev. Bishop Robinson 
of India,” it was not so much a failure 
to mark the simple fashion in which 
Methodist Superintendents are de- 
signated, but rather an illustration of 
that largeness of spirit which insisted 
that all Bishops of the Church of God 
should be held in equal honor, One 
would lean over to one's neighbour 
during the progress of a noble debate 
to answer a quick inquiry or to point 
some pressing illustration ; there would 
follow an intermittent intimacy during 
the session, and one would presently 
discover that his unintroduced comrade 
of the morning was some knighted 
name with which he was more or less 
familiar, some keen author, or perhaps 
some expert missionary scholar from 
one of the far fields of the Church. 
But the name of "Christ and mis- 
sions" Was an open sesame ; no other 
introduction was required. Mission- 
ary Secretaries, Church Editors, Uni- 
versity Professors and English and 
American politicians were very modest 


units in that great assembly. It was 
a constant unfolding of the unique 


equality of the Church of Christ when 
some great name would be read off 
as the next speaker, and a humble 
individual would rise in some far corner 
and hasten swiftly to the platform, to 
"say'' for seven minutes and sit 


John R. Mott was Chairman of this 
Conference sitting in Committee. That 
is to say, there were eight main com- 
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missions whose researches had been 
carried on for eighteen months, and 
each of these commissions was assigned 
one day for report during the morning 
and afternoon sessions. For the pur- 
pose of receiving and discussing these 
eight commission reports, the Con- 
ference sat as a Committee of the 
Whole, Mr. Mott being Chairman. He 
was easily master of the situation. It 
was another commanding illustration 
of this : that a man gets what he lives 
for. Here was a Methodist Sunday 
School boy, nurtured in the old-fashion- 
ed faith of his mother; here was an 
alert College student who felt, back in 
the eighties, the power of the mission- 
ary call when the Student Volunteer 
Movement had its brith; here was a 
man in whom college ideals had crys- 
talized into a purpose hard as flint, 
and who, turning a deaf ear to the 
offers and overtures of the world, set 
his face to study the problem of Christ- 
ian Missions and to enlist University 
men all over the world in obedience to 
the great command of Christ. And 
so it came about that, when the 
executive committee began their search 
for a masterful moderator of “ the most 
remarkable gathering of the people of 
God that the world has yet seen,” the 
Methodist Sunday School boy, the 
alert College student, the purposeful 
man had ''qualified," and was their 
unanimous and inevitable choice, a 
choice enthusiastically endorsed by the 
delegates. At an impressive convoca- 
tion of the University of Edinburgh on 
the day of the opening of the Con- 
ference, Mr. Mott received the honor- 
ary Doctorate in Laws. In prn 
him for the highest honor in the gift 
of the Senatus, the Vice-Chancellor 
of the University spoke thesesignificant 
words: '' The name which I have this 
moment pronounced is honored and 
revered in all the Universities and seats 
of learning throughout the world, for it 
is the name of a dauntless crusader who 
has found his mission in the advance- 
ment of the spiritual side of University 
life, and of a great leader who has for 
years exercised an Psi o 
ascendancy over the students of all 
countries." And yet John R. Mott 
might have “succeeded in life;" he 
might have made his “ pile " and driven 
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his own motor car! Thank God for 
that increasing host of college men 
who are learning to appreciate rela- 
tive values and who joyfully pay the 
price of the larger investment. 


E 


By order of the Conference all 
speeches in debate, excepting those of 
Chairman and Vice-chairman of com- 
missions, were limited to seven 
minutes. It was the unmaking of 
many a "' point." Some there were 
who had colossal knowledge and were 
fairly choked with information which 
they were eager to impart and the 
delegates eager to receive. But they 
had not learned the art of condensa- 
tion. To all such, and to their speech- 
es, the inexorable bell was a besom 
of destruction. It would have been 
pathetic if it had not been supremely 
funny! A well-known authority would 
approach his theme with ponderous 
preparation ; the ground would be well 
cleared, and, with a stately wave of 
his hand, he would lay down his first 
out of five general heads, when—rr-rr- 
rring-g-g ! and Mr. Mott would be 
standing like a granite wall in front of 
a vast reservoir of sealed up knowledge. 
Fortunately the chairman did not him- 
self manipulate the bell. There was 
a warning ring at six minutes, after 
which the speaker would often seek to 
sprint for sixty seconds in the most 
remarkable fashion, but if he had not 
made his point before the warning 
stroke of the first bell, he wasa goner ! 
The chairman was absolutely impartial 
and turned a deaf ear to all enthusiastic 
cries of “ Go on!" which an eloquent 
speaker had drawn from the Con- 
ference. The seven minute bell in- 
evitably brought the chairman to his 
feet and the speaker to his chair. It 
was some comfort to speaker and Con- 
ference alike that all these frustrated 
" points" will have a chance to show 
themselves in the published Report of 
the Conference. And yet, while the 
chairman was inflexibly just to every 
speaker, one was charmed to note that 
the bell rang with tardy promptness 
and the chairman rose with unusual 
deliberation when some continental 
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delegate had been seeking with labored 
speech to express his thought in the 
unfamiliar English idiom. It was one 


of the fine touches which endeared the 
chairman to men who already honored 
him. The only speaker who addressed 
the Conference through an interpreter 
was the Methodist Bishop Honda, of 

apan, who spoke twice. But his 
incisive speech, interpretation included, 
required not even the warning bell. 
He knew what he wanted to say and 
said it with keen directness. Indeed, 
it was noteworthy of all the Japanese 
and Chinese legate that they 
thought and spoke right to the bull's- 
eye; they wasted no amunition ! 


... The spiritual atmosphere of the 
Conference was remarkably clear. 
The speakers, with almost no exception, 
rose to a high level, and there was al- 
most no failure to respond to the lofty 


ideal of Christian fellowship and service 
which permeated the entire assembly. 
When Commission No. VIII reported 
the Conference was tense with suppress- 
ed feeling ; the theme was **Co-opera- 
tion and the Promotion of Unity." 
Sir Andrew Fraser, as chairman, had 
given’ the report of the Commission, 
“The attainment of unity," he declared, 
“would double the resources of the 
Church without the addition of even 
one worker." In the stillness of the 
opening service of intercession the 
. prayer of Jesus had pierced the 
centuries............,.. "that they may be 
one...............that the world may 
know." In that holy atmosphere 
union seemed not a remote nor an im- 
possible thing. Indeed we felt that we 
were realizing a very real and very 
practical expression of it. Then came 
reports from the field. Kilburn of 
West China, Burt of North China, and 
Bishop Harris of Korea told of the 
blessed fruits of co-operation. Mr. 
Cheng Ching-yi, of the Chinese Church, 
with refreshing frankness, said that 
the denominational diflerences of 
Western Christianity did not interest 
the Chinese, Then came voices from 
India, from the Philippine Islands and 
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from “the supporting constituency.” 
Later in the day saree coer ol 
the Conference was achiev the 
appointing of a “Continuation Com- 
mittee" which shall insure the actual 
perpetuation of the Conference for 
this purpose of mutual fellowship, 
practical Christian federation and 
genuine missionary advance through- 
out the world. The appoin 

of this Committee means actua 
achievement during the coming years, 
| may uncover a foundation of 
Church Union which at sent is 
only dimly discerned in the heaped up 
accumulations of the centuries. The 
Committee has thirty-five members, 
ten from Great Britain, ten from 
America, ten from Continental Europe 
and one = from reign China, 
apan, India, and Africa respectively, 
hen Robinson, in seconding the 
motion for the appointment of the 
Continuation Committee, made a 


happy hit in pointing out that this 
was Tute 21st, “the longest day in the 
year.” 


These running notes must be brought 
to a period or one will commit the 
folly of seeking to write a history of 
this greatest of Christian Assemblies, 
That task is already assigned to the 
Business Committee of the Conference, 
The reports of the various Com- 
missions, amended and enlarged by 
the debates in open Conference, the 
masterly evening addresses to which 
I have made almost no reference at 
all—and some of them were master- 
pieces of thought and expression, 
notably those by Prof. W. P. Paterson 
be paoa rof. James Denney of 

ow, and a coucageous presenta- 

Gan of the Ethical Ideal of Christianity 
by Dr. Henry Sloan Coffin, Pastor of 
Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
New York City —will all appear in the 
Official Report of the Conference. 
The whole will be carefully indexed 
and issued in neat Svo. volumes of 
from 300 to 400 pages each, bound in 
red cloth. The nine volumes of the 
Report will sell for 18} shillings per 
i ready in 


set, carriage extra, and will be 
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September. [t will be the last word on 
Missions for this marvellous year of 
our Lord, and will remain an invaluable 
reference work for years to come, 
Fail not to secure it. 


MESSAGE To 
INDIAN MISSIONARIES. 


Edinburgh, 27th June, 19ro- 


The Editor, 

“Indian Witness." 
Dear Sir, 

At tre close of one of the Sessions 
of the World M issionary Conference 
over one hundred representatives of 
Indian Missions, Principal Mackichan, 
and later Dr. John Morrison, presid- 
ing, met together for fellowship and 
intormal conference, The following 
matters chiefly occupied the meeting :— 

I. Fitting subjects for considera- 
tion by the next Indian Decennial 


Conference Were suggested to the 
meeting by Dr. R. A. Hume and 
others, 


2. It was resolved to try to convey 
to the brethren and sisters at work in 
India some of the chief im ions of 
the great Conference and Drs. John 
P. Jones and Morrison were request- 
ed to draw up such a statement for 
transmission to Indian mission periodi- 
cals. 

3. Greetings were sent by the 
meeting to three veteran missionaries 
resident in Edinburgh, but not mem- 
bers of the conference, viz :— 

Principal Miller of Madras. 

The Rev. John Anderson, M.A., 
a missionary of the Church of Scot- 
land Mission, Calcutta, from 1846 to 
1556. 

The Rev. Wm. Gray, M.A., late 
of the United Free Church of Scotland 
Mission, Rajputana. 

All three have written expressing 
the pleasure with which the greetings 
were received, 

Perhaps you will be so good as to 
allow space for this letter and for the 
accompanying statement drawn up by 


493 
Dr. Jones. The statement, I think, 
sets forth both clearly and impressively 


two of the deepest impressions of the 
great Conference. 
In the name of the meeting of 
tatives of [Indian Missions, 


Lam, . 
Yours faithfully, 
Jons Morrison, 


[ Statement drawn up by Dr. J. P. 
Jones. | 


There are a few dominant impres- 
sions left upon me by this great Con- 
ference. The first is that which comes 
from the clear evidence found in every 
one of these sessions of the de 
desire for the union of Christendom 
t the Mission Field and also in the 
Hoe lands. Nothing has drawn out 
such enthusiastic applause during these 
many sessions as the call for advance 
in the line of Christian union and 
fellowship on the foreign field. Such 
unanimity of sentiment I never expect- 
ed to End, and it was given expression 
to, not only by missionaries, but equally 
by the representatives of our work in 
the Home countries. The day has 
evidently come when our Missions in 
India must heartily respond to this 
great sentiment of the Church. We 
are summoned to amity, to co-opera- 
tion and federation, and also, many of 
us believe, to organic union. It is the 
day when God's Spirit is bringing 
together in a marvellous way his 

e many varying sentiments 
and of historic direna. An undi- 
vided Christianity and a common 
Christ is the great need of India to- 
day : and this Conference has stron ly 
emphasised not only the need of this 
movement, but also its own purpose 
to urge it and to pray that we all may 
be one in spirit and in body. 

he s impression which I have 
received from this Conference is that 
of its attitude towards the non- Christian 
faiths of the world. A marvellous 
change has come over our leaders in 
this matter during the last few years, 
The watch-word of our movement to- 
day is that of sympathy not only to- 
wards the e for whom we work, 
but also towards their religious aspira- 
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tions and their ancient faiths. The 
science of comparative religion has 
largely done its work among thought- 
cae of adi el ga me 
taught us not only to realize the grand- 
eur of our owe’ faith, but also the 
truths which are embodied in other 
faiths, and which must be utilised so 
far as possible in making Christianity 
an indigenous faith in ee lands of 
the East. While there are many 
things in those religions to discard and 
overthrow, there are also many which 
are only perversions of truth and over- 
emphasis on aspects merely of things 
that are eternal. These latter need to 
be brought into subjection to the faith 
of Christ. In this connection also we 
are definitely taught that our own 
faith must be orientalised, it must be 
carried to those people not in its west- 
ern form or with western emphasis, 
but it must be adapted to their need 
and presented in a way which will 
appeal to their oriental natures, 

The marvellous character and the 
supreme value of the reports of the 
eight Commissions appointed by this 
Conference need to be understood by 
our missionaries. | know of no mis- 
sionary literature which has soeminent- 
ly reached the high water mark of in- 
ormation, of vidt, andof helpfulness, 
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as these reports, about to be published 
in nine volumes by the Conference. 
They are of supreme value to every 
missionary and will, I trust, be found 
in every missionary library. They 
deserve and need most ne study 
as re nting the great thought of 
the Church odas ihe to its own 
faith, the faiths of the world, and the 
need of all non-Christian people. 

The personnel of the Conference 
was the most impressive that I have 
known, Great and chosen men from 
all parts of the world were discussing 
together for ten days these great 
jroblems of the Kingdom in heathen 
lands: and the spirit of prayer and of 
the most fraternal fellowship was some- 
thing which those of us who attended 
the Conference will long remember. 
The inspiration of the World Mission- 
ary Conference of 1910 will, we feel, 
be life-long.—/Jndian Witness. 


A new edition of what is known as 
“The Downie" Telugu Hymn Book 
has been issued and copies may be 
had from Dr. Downie at Nellore. The 
price is 4 annas a copy, exclusive of 
postage. Itis printed from brand new 
type and bound in cloth. 
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ASSAM. 


. NORTH LAKHIMPUR.— August 
IS à very rainy month, and | am shut 
up in the station. The station school 
is small but good; there is very little 
sickness in the school. Average atten- 
dance at Sunday School is twenty- 
eight, and we have good prayer meet- 
ings each week with an attendance of 
over twenty. The Sunday School and 
church services have come to their 
present interest largely since a year 
ago, when several in the station were 
converted. 

I am having a lot of repairs done 
on the mission bungalow, which ought 
to have been done last winter, but I 
could not be here to do it. 

There have been baptisms the past 
few weeks, in the station and in near 
villages, 

The Sunday School Missionary of 
the North Lakhimpur Baptist Asso- 
ciation ts doing very excellent work, 
and in churches where ignorance and 
stupidity reigned, we now see good 
Sunday Schools organized systemati- 
mn and running along in a way to 
make all happy. 

I have begun to do what I did not 
expect to do again: try to cure the 
opium habit on some excluded mem- 
bers of the churches. Vears ago 1 
treated a number, who left off using 
the drug all right, but some of them 
after six months, and others after a 
year, began to use it again. Now there 
are so many pleading that I should 
try to help them, that I have again 
begun trying to see what can be done 
in this way. Two men have stopped 
the vile habit and have been restored 
to church membership, and others are 
beginning the treatment.— 

Jous FigTH. 


and lastly, our dear 


GOLAGHAT.—Our Assam force 
has been sadly depleted this year by 
the numbers who have had to leave us 
for a furlough in the Homeland. 

Since the departure of Rev. and 
Mrs. Walter Mason, immediately after ` 
our Conference in January, we have 
bidden farewell to Rev. C. E. Petrick, 
Rev. L. W. B. Jackman, Rev. A. E. 
Stephen, Mr. and Mrs. Bowers and 
family, Mrs, S. A. D. Boggs and 
children, Rev. and Mrs. W. Dring, 
young frien 
Miss Narola Rivenburg, who returns 
to U. S. A. to complete her college 
course, after a year and a half^s steady 
work in the Mission School at Kohima, 
Assam, where she has prave, done a 
daughters part, and brought not a 
little sunshine into that home which is 
bereft of a noble wife and mother. 
God's blessing go with the dear Eos 
and remain with him who is left alone 
at Kohima, is our heart-felt prayer. 

We have lately received very sad 
tidings from Impur, from Mrs. Long- 
well, who has undergone the deep 
sorrow of losing her sweet baby boy— 
Howard. Qur heart-felt Be de rs 
are extended to the bereaved parents. 

Our sister, Miss Agnes Kobb, has 
been of untold comfort in her capacity 
of nurse, these past weeks of sickness 
and suspense at Impur. And now, 
we regret to hear that she herself has 
been on the sick list with malarial 
fever. Her return trip to Tura from 
Impur was a very hard one, we hear. 

As certain friends seem particularly 
interested in our brother Swanson's 
" mis-demeanors," re—his " trespass- 
-A in the Church of England on 

ay 20th, it may interest them to 
learn further that he is still at large, 
f, not in jail; neither have there 
been any steps taken, we believe, 
towards that end. He has, however, 
received a paternal epistle from the 
Officiating Archdeacon of Calcutta, 
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and Bishop's Commi in charge of 
the Diocese,—sent forth le the office 
of the M litan see of Calcutta,— 
at the instigation of the injured Chap- 
lain of this District. Strange to relate, 
however, the Superior Power couches 
his language in the mildest of terms,— 
munus all threats, or abuse. This 
dignitary of the English Church, 
quietly, not to say, persuasively, en- 

| Bro. Swanson to write and 


tell him “why” he made no appli- 


cation, first to the Chaplain or 
Bishop of the Diocese "prior to the 


use of the building," 

„Mr. Swanson's brief reply to this 
civil letter has apparently quite satis- 
fied the Archdeacon ; and things con- 
tinue as they were before, 

As for t € Chaplain, whose dis- 
courteous, and blustering official do- 
cument elicited nothing beyond a 
dignified silence from this quarter ;— 
he has since met Bro. Swanson face 
to face, unexpectedly, and could find 
nothing more weighty to say, at 
the moment, as he made his exit from 
the rest house, than '' Ta-ta," 

That was all. But we may surely 
regard this as the finale. 

—ALICE PARKER CARVELL. 


Insein Theological Seminary. 


INSEIN.—The Karen Theological 
Seminary opened on the 25th of May, 
with an entering class of forty-eight for 
the four years’ course, one for the three 
years course, and two for the Anglo- 
vernacular department. These last 
are more than welcome. Notwithstand- 
ing Dr. Thomas, the head of that 
department being in charge, during Mr. 
McQuire's absence, of the Burman 
Seminary, yet he finds himself able to 
add the teaching of the required Greek 
to his other duties, and Mrs. Thomas 
has kindly undertaken the teaching of 
the required English text-book, and 
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for the vernacular part of their course 
the Karen Seminary is well Sipps 
with text-books and teachers. “Eo they 
are well provided for. After an interval 
of several years without Anglo-verna- 
cular candidates, we are thankful for 
what we trust will prove the beginning 
of a continuous accession of high grade 


pp 
would like to call attention toa 
feature recently introduced in connec- 
tion with our school infirmary. For 
the diversion of convalescents we are 
providing entertaining reading. Miss 
vans’ recently published story books 
in Burmese, with their fine ean 
tone, are provi most acceptable ; as 
well as Little Henry and his Bearer, 
Todd's Lectures for Children, The 
Heart-Book, and the Pilgrim's 
Progress, in Karen.—D. A, W. SMITH. 


The missionaries working among the 
Burmese in Upper Burma have com- 
bined in holding a rainy season Bible 
class for native preachers. The class 
was held in Toungoo, from July 5th 
to 19th. There were five missionaries 
in attendance, and thirteen native work- 
ers of various races, mostly Burmans. 
The mornings up till ten were devoted 
to street preaching and visitation from 
house tohouse. The time from twelve 
to three was given up to Bible stud 
and discussion of methods, The Bible 
teachers were Dr. Kelly and Mr. 
Tribolet. Street meetings were held 
in the evening from half past five to 
half past seven. From these meetings 
the people were brought to lantern 
lectures on religious topics, at the 
chapel. 

Burma seems to be a training school 
for Home Mission workers. Prof. 
Randall has been made President of 
Bacone College, in Oklahama, and 
Mr. Sharp has joined the faculty. 

Dr. Henderson is just moving into 
a new school building at Taunggyi. 

The Mission Press is issuing a 
Burmese version of Stevens and 
Burton’s Harmony, it has been put 
into Burmese by Mr. Hascall. 

DaviD GILMORE. 
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Free Baptists. 


BALASORE:—News has come by 
this week's mail that the Free Baptist 
General Conference, held a month ago, 
accepted the Basis of Union with the 
Baptists, in mission and other work, by 
the substantial majority of sixty-one to 
fifteen. My informant says there was 
a unanimity of feeling in the Con- 
ference. No further particulars are 
at hand, r 1 

As our missionaries an ple long 
ago voted for the union, of Soon this 
news brings us pleasure. We shall be 
most thankful if our friends at home 
go into the union enthusiastically, with 
the result that this needy field gets the 
reinforcements so long pleaded for. 
There is hope for us in the promise of 
at least one couple this fall, and more 
to follow soon. It seems certain that 
to double our numbers would not 
be difficult, and would at least quad- 
ruple visible results. There are many 
things waiting for some one to do 
them, with results practically assured. 
May God grant that this move toward 
union shall give India another lift 
toward the a: Sg 

Next month | hope to give more 
definite news as to the arrangements 
for consummating the union, 

Geo. H. HAMLEN. 


American Baptist Telugu 
Mission. 


Ramapatnam Theological Semi 
—The Seminary reopened promptly 
on the 18th July. We were gratified to 
sce such a fine and large class enter 
this year. So far thirty-one students 
have enrolled, four of whom, however, 
had discontinued their studies for one 
or more years and now return to com- 
plete the course. The total number 
now on the rolls is seventy-seven. Of 
the entering class, four students come 
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from Nalgonda, four from Ongole, 
four from piri seven from Rama- 
pow three from Mulkapett, two each 
rom Markapur, Narsaravupet, Dona- 
konda and Cumbum and one írom 
Kavali. Thus only ten of our stations 
are represented in the new class, 
What is more pleasing than the 
large number in the new class, is its 
quality.» It comprises a larger number 
of men, namely seven, who have 
passed the higher educational test and 
are prepared to study in the Anglo- 
Vernacular course, than have ever 
entered in a single year before. These 
seven men come from the following 
stations:—K urnool (two), Ongole, Nal- 
gonda, Markapur, Kavali and Rama- 


patnam.—]. HEINRICHS. 
= 


KURNOOL.—Kurnool used to be 
thirty miles from the railway station, 
few visitors was therefore a natural 
consequence. Now we have railway 
facilities, but people get into habits and 
it is difficult to get out of them. How- 
ever, on the 5th of August Brother and 
Sister Thomssen of Bapatla broke 
the spell and gave us a delightful visit. 
Fifteen years had passed away since 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomssen had left 
Kurnool after five years of indefatig- 
able and suobematul work done here. 
50 there was a general renewal of old 
acquaintances and visiting old and half 
forgotten places. The improvements 
which were made in Kurnool after Mr. 
and Mrs. Thomssen left were also 
objects of great interest. Our beauti- 
ful High School building, said to be the 
hnest in the presidency outside of 
Madras, was an object of admiration, 
Then there are the fine waterworks 
we have here now, with its double fil- 
tering system giving the people here 
most excellent water, thereby largel 
redeeming the bad reputation regacd- 
ing health which Kurnool aforetime 
had received, the water is supplied 
from the Zungabundra River and 
there is no better water anywhere, 

Mr. and Mrs, Thomssen came here 
while our monthly meeting was in 


session. This had been previously 
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arranged so that as many as possible 
might enjoy their m E faces and 
their sympathetic love. On Monday the 
Sth August all the Christians assem- 
bled and had a demonstration to show 
their joy and happiness, and a neat 
little programme was rendered and 
many expressions of | for Mr. 
and Mrs. Thomssen and their work 
done here were heard repeatedly. 

Mr. Thomssen also "ed for 
and gave a lecture for all the educated 
Hindusand Mohammedans on Monda 
evening in the Coles Memorial Hall. 
He told us about a plan of co-opera- 
tion now started in Bapatla. It is a 
Co-operative Association which brings, 
as he claims, labor and capital, heart 
and head and muscle together for the 
benefit of all. As the Association 
was organized only last Christmas it 
is too early to judge as to the practical 
outcome of the whole scheme. But it 
is quite in line with many attempts 
made at pt to solve some funda- 
mental problems se aes ing agricul- 
ture A: other in ustries, "Every 
encouragement possible should be given 
to those who undertake such work. 

Tuesday evening our guests and we 
were invited to tea at the Collector's 
here. The occasion was the visit of 
the Bishop of Madras who came to 
attend to some work in connection 
with their Mission station bere. All 
the Europeans of the station were 
invited. The Collector and his 
wife proved a fine host and hostess 
and we all enjoyed the “at home." 

G. J. H. 


The Fourteenth Telugu 


It has been decided that the Telugu 
Baptist Convention should be held at 
Ramapatnam from September 3oth to 
October 4th. This year the Pro- 
eerie Committee has arranged the 
tollowing subjects for the Convention 
and we trust that all of them will be 
orm to us in our field of labor. 

ne important part in the pi 

gramme this year is the hearin ol the 
story of the begining of our Telugu 


Mission by a veteran brother of our 
Mission is still surviving. I trust 
the occasion will be worth hearing. 
Wouldn't you like to hear him? 

Another ism, ot importance is the 
invitationby our Ramapatnam brethren 
to share with them in the ordination 
exercises to be held at this time. Two 
of our brethren well known in our 
Telugu Mission, Mr. D. Narsiah and 
Mr. V. C. Jacob, (the latter as you 
know is planning to take up work in 
Natal) are to be ordained and this will 
be a special feature of the occasion, 
and | hope it will surely create hap- 

iness to the delegates and visitors, 

ouldn't you like to see this in addition 
to the exercises of the Convention and 
say farewell to our brother? Pray for 
the Convention and for its exercises 
and for the guidance of the Holy 
pou m Fa 4 

1. The st t the beginnin 
our Telugu Mission. T d 

2. The present condition of our 
Telugu Churches. 

3. The hindrances to the spiritual 
growth of our Churches, and the ways 
to remove them. 


4. How can Pastors strengthen 
weakened Churches ? 

5. How can we bring Telugu Music 
to progress in our Churches ? 


. Telugu Music. 

7. What is our duty to those that 
leave our Mission to serve in other 
Missions. 

8. Women evangelization. 

M. K., ONGoLE. 


Kodaikanal Missionary 


Union. 


Executive Committee. 

e H. Wyckorr, D.D., President. 
. E. TRACY, D.D. 

» A. F. GARDINER. 

» A. PARKER, 

» A. C. CLAYTON. 

o W.W.WaALLacE, Aon. Secretary, 


For some time the want has been 
felt, bud missionaries who visit 
Kodaikanal, of a central meeting place 
where they may come in closer touch 
with one another, and the corporate 
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life that already exists among us may 
be deepei community has 
grown so large that the season often 
passes without some of the members of 
different societies being able to make 
even a casual acquaintance. A few 
coe ago,a Kodaikanal Missi 


Inion was formed, but the organiza- 


tion was afterwards disbanded. At- 
tempts have since been made to revive 
the organization, but without success, 
until this year, when a meeting of 
representative Missionaries was held on 
the 13th June, and it was unanimous- 
ly resolved to re-establish the Union, 
and place iton a broader and more 
permanent basis An organization 
committee, as well as an executive, 
Was ap xnted, and the offer of the 
Arcot Mission to rent Arcotia L . 
and lay out two tennis courts near by 
was accepted, at the rate of Rs. 450 
for the next season. A the con- 
veniences the committee will have to 
offer are the following:—A Register, 
in which members will be requested to 
record date of arrival and f : 
and place of residence in Kodaikanal; 
a Visiting Card Box, which it is be- 
lieved will largely relieve the calling 
problem ; Reading Room, to be suppli- 
ed with local and hy papers, period - 
icals and Mission Reports ; a small Li- 
brary, containing volumes for reference, 
and to which it is expected to attach 
a book ex à ingements for 
tennis, badminton, and. games, 
for those who desire them. It is hoped 
that the Library may eventually take 
a permanent form. 

qusc is pes small is 
centrally located, and le itself well 
D the scheme in view for the ee 

ing. Besides separate rooms for 
ladies and gentlemen, the house con- 
tains a small central hall and a pleasant 
verandah. : 

As funds will be needed for initial 

outlay, the committee have decided on 
the following scale of fees for the first 
"Ear. 
i Annual membership fee, ef e 
erson ; Rs, 3 married person ; Month- 
aibei during stay at Kodai- 
kanal, Rs. 1 single person ; Rs. 1-8-0 
married person. 

Should a membership of 250 be 
secured the annual membership fee 


OU -— —MÁ———— — 


Conference 


b 


ier 


may be reduced by one-half. Will you 
kindly let me know whether I may 
enter your name as a member of the 


Union ? 
W. W. WALLECE, 
MADURA. Hon. Secretary- 
NOTES. > 
>» 2 





MESSAGE To THE MEMBERS OF THE 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH IN NON- 
CHRISTIAN Lanps 


Dear BRETHREN IN CHRIST, 


We desire to send you greeting in 
the Lord from the World Missionary” 
gathered in Edinburgh. 
For ten days we have been associated 
in prayer, deliberation, and the study 
of missionary problems, with the 
supreme purpose of making the work 
of Christ in non-Christian lands more 
effective, and throughout the discus- 
sions our hearts have gone forth to vou 
in fellowship and love. | 
Many causes of thanksgiving have 
arisen as we have consulted together, 
with the whole of the Mission Field 
clear in view, But nothing has caused 
more joy | the witness borne from 
all quarters as to the steady growth in 
in numbers, zeal, and power of the * 
rising Christian ‘Church in newly- 
awakening lands. None have been 
more helpful in our deliberations than 
members from your own Churches 
We thank God for the spirit of evange- 
listic en which you are showing, 
and for the victories that are being 
won thereby. We thank God for 
the longing after unity which is so 
prominent among you and is one of 
our own deepest longings to-day. 
Our hearts are filled with gratitude for 
all the inspiration. that your example 
2 ‘ou f to pi our homelands, | 
his example is all the more im | 
because of the special di SR that 








= 


beset the glorious position which 
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hold in the hottest part of the furnace 
wherein the Christian Church is being 


Accept our profound and loving 
Miis aA and B assured of our con- 
out of your fiery trial as a finely-tem- 

ered weapon which can accomplish 
$ work in the conversion of your 
ellow-countrymen. It is you alone 
"who can ultimately . finish this work : 
the word that under God convinces 
your own people must be word ; 
and the life which will win them for 
Christ must be the - x esce ase 
moral power, as set forth by you w 
are men of their own race. But we 
rejoice to be fellow-helpers with you 
in the work, and to know that you are 
being more and more empowered by 
God's grace to take the burden of it 
upon your own shoulders. Take up 
that responsiblity with increasing 
eagerness, dear brethren, and secure 
from God the power to carry through 
the task; then we may see great 
marvels wrought beneath our own 

Meanwhile we rejoice also to be 
learning much ourselves from the great 
tg whom our Lord is now drawing 
to himself; and we look for a richer 
faith to result for all from the gather- 
ing of the nations in him, 

"There is much else in our hearts 
that we should or qus to say, but we 
must confine ourselves to one further 
matter, and that the most vital of all. 

A strong co-operation in prayer 
binds together in one all the Empire 
of Christ. Pray, therefore, for us, the 
Christian communities in homelands, 
as we pray for you: remember our 
difficulties before God as we remember 
yours, that he may grant to each of 
us the help that we need, and to both 
of us together that fellowship in the 
Body of Christ which is according to 
his blessed will. | 






Since I came to Madras there have 
been four patients from the up-count 
stations, either in the General Hospital, 
or in the Eye Infirmary. Almost 
without ption they ask me for 
money to return home. I am sure, in 
many cases, that the missionary who 
sent them has given return fare. I 
have reached a point where | must 
stop giving it, except on an order from 
their missionary. 

Yours fraternally, 
FRANK H. LEVERING. 
= 


. The Telugu Convention will meet 

Missionanes planning to attend 
and desiring entertainment, will please 
make it known to Mrs. Heinrichs 
before September 15th. 





A Satisfactory Hypnotic. 

Of all the many hypnotics at the 
command of the iae profession 
there is none that gives as uniform 
satisfaction under conditions as 
Bromidia ( Battle}. As has been 
previously stated, the sleep produced 
is Of a true physiological C aS 
It ts dreamless, and the patient awakes 
refreshed and vigorous. n proper 
dosage, Bromidia is perfectly safe and 
does not depress the heart. A tea- 
pones should be ene in water and, 

necessary, repeated hourly until four 
doses have been ídekimered. It is 
needless to state that, in order that 
maximum effect may be obtained from 
the initial dose, the patient should be 


placed under conditions favorable to 777 


the induction of sleep. Samples and 

literature on uest addressed to 

Battle & Co., St. Louis, Mo., U.S. A. 
— ADYT.) 
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Christian Education in India as a Wissionary 
gency. 


By William Miller, LL.D, 


missionary activity have much reason to be pleased with 

that part of the Report of Commission III which deals 

with Christian education in India. This part of the Report, 
as it stands, shows no remains of that suspicion and dislike of 
education, especially of higher education, which was largely 
prevalent a generation ago among too many of the supporters 
and friends of I ions. A great advance of opinion has evidently 
taken place on this whole subject. The Commission says little, 
perhaps almost nothing, to which those who are either directly 
or indirectly interested in the work of Christian education in India 
need take positive exception. l 

At the same time, some statements in the Report seem to 
stand in need of being supplemented. If they be thus supplemented, 
the result will be a few not altogether unimportant modifications 
of the conclusions at which the Report arrives and the tendencies 
of which it approves. Scottish Missions have a unique place in the 
history of the work with which this part of the Report is concerned. 
Ihe Keport scarcely gives sufficient prominence to some of the 
principles on which the educational policy of those Missions was 
originally based, and by which their methods have all along been 
regulated. Moreover, it seems to me that, as regards India, those 
principles need to be emphasised at the present time. I shall pass 
over some things of secondary importance, but wish to direct 
attention to three topics, in regard to which I think the Report 
might have arrived at somewhat wider and more adequate con- 
clusions, I shall endeavour to say what is necessary as briefly as 
is compatible with clearness. - 


© xi who believe in education as an important branch of 
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I. The Report does not seem to lay the stress that seems to 
be required upon the facts which make Christian education in 
India peculiarly important, and which differentiate its problems 
from those of education in its evangelistic aspect in other non- 
Christian lands. Every one will agree with what is said about the 
three great ends which educational missionaries ought to aim at. 
These ends, as stated in the Report, are—4o lead individuals fo 
join the organised Christian community, to endeavour to raise that 
community to a higher moral and Ies level, and to exert a 
healthy influence on non-Christians. The Report rightly recognises 
also that these three ends are not opposed, but may be, and ought 
to be, kept in view by those who conduct each particular institu- 
tion which is the outcome of missionary effort. Further, it fully 
recognises the important principle that youths who are Christian 
by descent ought not, at least in High Schools and Colleges, to be 
kept apart from their countrymen, and that such separation would 

»werfully tend to defeat the great end of ultimately Christianis- 
ing national life. All this applies to India with the same force as 
it applies to all other countries where education is a leading mission- 
ary method. The Report, however, so signally fails to recognise 
the peculiarly Indian situation, that it quotes evidence which bears 
upon the Buddhists of Burmah and Ceylon, as if it were equally 
applicable to Hindus. In fact, the Report implies throughout that 
there is no important difference between the problems and the 
function of Christian education in India proper and its function 
and problems elsewhere. It seems, however, to manv Christian 
educationists, as it seemed to the founders of Scottish Missions and 
to the representatives of these Missions down to the present day, 
that the whole organisation of society in India gives an altogether 
peculiar importance to Christian education there, that it lays 
peculiar duties upon those by whom that education is conducted, 
and calls upon them to take specially broad views and to work 
not only for immediate but also for distant ends. 

t may appear, indeed, when the importance of each of 
the three ends of education is acknowledged, that any question 
about which of these ends is to receive special emphasis is merely 
academic. At least it will be admitted that this question of where to 
place special emphasis is one that must be decided by circumstances 
of time and place. While acknowledging the great, and in some 
respects the primary, value of the first and second of the three 
ends, | cannot but think that inadequate recognition is given to 
the vast importance of the third. The importance and the present 
urgency of keeping this third end steadily in view will be felt 
when the facts of Indian social life are taken into account. What, 
then, are these facts ? 

| The Report quotes with approval some sentences to the 
effect that only a few scattered units have as yet joined the 
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existing Indian Church írom the classes which form five-sixths 
of the population, so that this Church consists almost entirely of 
men and women who belong by descent to an outlying fringe 
separated in a manner almost inconceivable in other lands from 
the body of the people. Of course this leaves out of account 
the Christians of St. Thomas, the so-called Syrian Church, These 
are a large and very ancient body, but the community is a local 
one, and has not hitherto entended beyond the south-west corner 
of the peninsula. The overwhelming mass of the community 
consists of somewhere about seventy millions of Mohammedans 
and perhaps one hundred and seventy millions of Hindus who are 
within the charmed circle of caste, and are bound by the caste 
system into what may be best described asa living, organic whole. 
Every friend of missions knows how inaccessible Mohammedans 
are to the ordinary methods of Christian approach. Something is 
also generally known about how the caste-system, all-potent for 
so many centuries, has deadened the sense of individuality and 
made it next to impossible for a Hindu to sever himself from the 
social scheme into which he has been born. It is seldom realised, 
however, and the writers of the Report before me have not realised, 
how vigorously Hindus keep themselves aloof from the outlying 
fringe of the population, how greatly even to this day they abhor 
them, and how strong the barrier therefore is which prevents any 
influence at work in the outside fringe from taking effect upon the 
general body of the people. 

It is true that the existing Church contains not a few who 
have come, or whose ancestors came, from every Hindu caste up 
to the very highest. It is true that these men (most of them, it 
should be observed, the products of Christian education) are 
extremely valuable as guides and leaders to the existing Native 
Church. It is also true that in the third and fourth generation a 
very large number of those whose ancestors belonged to low, 
perhaps even to the lowest, sections of the outlying fringe have 
risen to a height of culture, intelligence, and character which gives 
them far-reaching power over all around them. Further, it is true 
that (again chiefly through the influence of Christian education) 
prejudice has fairly begun to pass away ae the Hindus, so that 
many of their leaders are now learning for themselves, and 
teaching their countrymen, to regard the casteless races no longer 
as unapproachable and degraded, but as fellow-men for whose 
welfare they are responsible. Thus there is the cheering prospect 
that at some future dt influences will pass between the outlying 
one-sixth and the remaining five-sixths with greatly less hindrance 
than hitherto. The dawning of such a day is clearly visible. 
Nevertheless, it has only dawned as yet. Perhaps ninety per cent 
of Hindu men, and Hindu women with scarcely an exception, still 
look upon the outside fringe with the old loathing and contempt, 
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and look upon the small fraction of it which has become openly 
Christian with not dissimilar feelings. 

How little this whole state of matters has been present to 
the minds of the writers of the Report appears from the stress 
they lay upon the danger of denationalising the existing Church. 
In spite of the two, or at most the three, per cent among its 
members who belong by descent to the mass of the community, 
that Church is not Indian in any excepta purely eographical 
sense. I find myself referred to in the Report as the only one 
who protests against the idea that the Native Church is more 
denationalised than it was at an earlier time. 1 may not have 
expressed myself clearly, but what I meant to say was simply that, 
through its recent advance in social position, in intelligence, and 
in character, the Native Church is now upon the whole more on a 
level with the ordinary population than it was when | first knew 
India. It is, however, still regarded by Hindus generally as 
altogether alien. 

Naturally enough, missionaries are slow to admit the 
existence of a gulf so wide as I have described between the 
members of the existing Church and the bulk of their countrymen. 
Apparently they feel that to admit the existence of such a gulf 
would be in some sort a tacit approval of the lamentable Hindu 
prejudice which causes it. Naturally enough, too, to state the 
truth upon this subject is most unpalatable to all save the wisest 
of the Indian Christians. These things I cannot help. Plain 
facts must be faced by those who are earnest in a cause, however 
unpopular the open statement of these facts may be. These 
plain facts should suffice to show that it is unsafe to rely on the 
existing Christian community alone for that leavening or permeat- 
ing of the vast mass of the Índian peoples, on which the Commis- 
sion rightly sets so nigh a value. If that great mass 1s to remain 
untou , or almost unapproached, by Christian thought and 
feeling, until it is penetrated by the influence of the Christian 
community as it exists to-day, all hope of Christianising the 
national life of India must be relegated to a distant future. 
Moreover, long before this great mass will be penetrated by 
influence from that quarter, it is may to be powerfully affected 
by influences of a very different kind. There is reason to fear 
that unchecked secular education, and merely material civilisation 
from the West, re bea with it scarcely any religious power, 
may raise barriers to the progress of Christianity within the really 
Indian community even more formidable than those which exist 
at present. | 
| The state of matters which I have endeavoured thus to 
indicate, and the important considerations which it is fitted to 
suggest, have determined the educational policy of Scottish Mis- 
sions in India. The main feature of that policy, when it was first 
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outlined by Dr. Inglis and first carried into effect by Dr. Duñ 


some aay ime ago, was to affect the inner life of the real 
people of India by means of thoroughly efficient and thoroughly 
Christian. Colleges Schools. Scottish Missions were thus the 
pioneers of Christian education among both the men and women 
by whom the system of caste is observed, that is, among those 
who can in any proper sense be spoken of as Hindus. It is a 
mistake to suppose that the making of individual converts was at 
any time the only, or even the main, aim of these Schools and 
Colleges. Undoubtedly, conversions based on matured conviction 
and settled purpose were warmly welcomed, not only on account 
of the converts themselves, but even more on account of the 
influence they might exert on the inner life of the nation. It 
was hoped that, by the effect of Christian education on this 
inner life, the proclamation of the Gospel and other missionary 
methods might become far more effective on those hitherto 
inaccessible to every form of Christian influence. Such ideas 
as these have never been laid aside by those responsible for the 
management of the missionary educational institutions which 
the Scottish Churches maintain. The same ideas have been 
cherished by many others who have made education prominent 
among their missionary agencies in more recent times. The 
hopes thus entertained by the founders of Educational Missions in 
India have not been wholly disappointed. 

If the policy be a sound one, of which I have now been 
endeavouring to sketch the leading feature, it seems to follow that, 
as concerns India at all events, greater prominence ought to 
have been given to the third aim of Christian education than is 
given it in the present Report. It may be admissible to make 
the whole position clearer by an illustration which I hold to be 
entirely pertinent. Let us suppose that the Christian Church 
was represented in America by about a twentieth part of the 
Negro population with the addition of a few thousand scattered 
whites, while all other Americans were wedded to some non- 
Christian faith by the inveterate prejudice of many centuries. 
How would Christian missionaries act in a case such as I have 
thus supposed ? Would they, or would they not, confine or 
almost confine their efforts to the already existing Negro Church ? 
Would they rely on the uplifting and development of that Church 
a$ their only means of exerting a leavening influence upon the 
inward life of the mass of the inhabitants? Would t ey, or 
would they not, seek to find some method of direct access to the 
thoughts and feelings of much the larger, and incomparably the 
more influential, element in the population ? If they resorted 
to Christian education as one of their methods, would they (as 
the Commission appears to recommend in the parallel case of 
India) establish Schools and Colleges mainly intended for the 
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youth of the existing Church, though they might also make room 
in those institutions for such youths of white descent as might 
choose to be trained in company with the all but wholly Negro 
Christians ? I am disposed to think that, if thev made use 
of education as a missionary agency at all, they would establish 
Colleges and Schools designed directly for the training of the youth 
of the people of the land, welcoming at the same time the aitend- 
ance oi as many as possible of the youth belonging to the mainly 
Negro Church. While earnestly seeking to do all they could, 
through education and every other means, to raise the moral 
standard and deepen the spiritual life of the existing Christian 
Community, they would not, I believe, depend on procedure like 
this alone. I believe they would seek to meet the stream of 
Christian influence arising from beneath by a similar stream 
descending from above, so that both might unite to prepare for 
the complete Christianisation of national life and lead in the end 
to the full reception of the Gospel by all the races inhabiting the 
country. Now, in the estimation of the Hindu, the gulf between 
him and the outside fringe is quite as great as that which divides 
the white race from the coloured in the United States, In fact, 
the gulf is wider and more impassable in India than it would be in 
the case supposed. I have not vet heard of any white American 
citizen adopting the extreme position of the typical Hindu, in 
whose estimation to touch, or even to approach, one who belongs 
to the outlying fringe is a defilement and a sin. 

| II. I come now to my second topic. As the Report of 
Commission III fails to lay sufficient emphasis, when the special 
character of work in India is taken into account, on what it de- 
scribes as the third aim of Christian education, so it also fails to 
attach sufficient importance to the results achieved by attention to 
the leading feature of the educational policy of Scottish Missions. 
I admit, indeed, that these results are less ample than they might 
have been, and, probably enough, less ample than may have been 
at one time hoped for. Whatever failure there has been is due to 
some extent to shortcomings on the part of educational mission- 
aries themselves. It is due even more largely, as the Report 
generously concedes, to shortcomings on the part of Churches and 
Societies at home. Christian Schools and Colleges have been very 
inadequately equipped. Their staffs have commonly been so small 
in comparison with the work devolving on them, that they have 
seldom been able to attain, or even to approach, the high ideal 
which ought, as the Report rightly declares, to be striven after in 
every educational institution that is to be maintained at all. 
Failure to some extent there certainly has been, whatever has 
been its cause. No Christian School or College is quite what it 
ought to be. Not one of them has done allthe good that it 
might have done, or might have had the opportunity of doing, 
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if it had been maintained in greater intellectual, moral, and spiritual 

. efficiency. Failure, however, has been far indeed from complete or 
universal. There has been success, and even marvellous success, 
in some cases, if not in all This fact the Report scarcely 
recognises. It contains, indeed, many kindly and true expressions 
about the preparatory work done by Christian education, in such 
passages, dr example, as occur in columns rr and 34 of the proof 
which has been sent tome. Yet even passages like these fall not 
alittle short of what ought to have been said. In no passage, 
moreover, does there seem to be any recognition of one of the 
most important and, in many respects, one of the most encouraging 
facts of the situation, While the Hindu social system binds the 
one hundred and seventy millions embraced init into a single 
massive unity, from which but few individuals have enough of 
moral strength or of grace from on high to break away, this system 
secures at the same time that any influence which takes strong 
hold on individuals within the unity spreads throughout it with 
rapidity and comparative ease. Thus Christian educationists have 
the right to hope that, few though the individuals may be whom 
their teaching leads to become openly members of the Church, 
yet the whole mass of Hindu Society may in course of time 
become leavened with Christian thought and guided in daily life 
by Christian ideals. In proportion as a process like this advances, 
itis obvious how greatly the effect will be increased of every 
wise and sympathetic form of Christian activity. These have 
always been some of the fundamental facts taken into account by 
many educational missionaries. 

Perhaps it might be too much to say that a long and grad- 
ual process of leavening or permeating the general community 
is absolutely necessary before the national life of India, that is 
the life of the real people of the country, is Christianised. It is 
certainly not too much to say that such a process is eminently 
desirable and sure to be eminently helpful. Few things contribute 
somuch to the healthy development of a process like this asa 
purification and elevation of aims and purposes—a change made 
manifest in practical daily life on the part of men and women who 
have not gone beyond the bounds of the Hindu social scheme. 
This formation of a high moral character in those who do not 
belong to the Christian community is indeed by no means all that 
missionaries ought to work and long and pray for. Yet if Christian 
faith be distinctively moral and spiritual in its essence, such ele- 
vation and strengthening of character as has been spoken of must 
stand high among the objects at which it aims. If Christianity 
inspires those to whom it comes with lofty aims and leads them 
to devote their lives to noble purposes, this is a step, and an 
important step, towards the attainment of everything the body of 
our Lord on earth is intended to accomplish for mankind. 
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Now, the Commission seems to be unaware that Christian 
education, in any of its spheres of operation, has brought about 
any great change of character in those who are not professed 
Christians. Its Report goes so far (see column 11 of the proof) 
as to speak of education as being a decided failure in building up 
character even in the youth belonging to the Christian community, 
If it has failed with them, it is easy to infer that in the opinion of 
the Commission it must be a still more decided failure in its effect 
on those outside. 

Now, I unhesitatingly assert that, even if in some cases 
there has been such failure as the Report states with regard to 
Christians and implies with regard to non-Christians, there yet are 
other cases, nor are they solitary cases, in which success with both 
classes has been conspicuous. There are Christian Schools and 
Colleges which have done much, and much that is visible to every 
unprejudiced observer, in the way of building up the Christian 
community and supplying it with not unworthy leaders, and at 
the same time in developing high character in hundreds, or it may 
be thousands, of the non-Christians whom they have trained. 1f 
even a single School or College has done work like this, it would 
be enough to show what it is possible for Christian education to 
effect. While no such School or College considers itself perfectly 
successful, there are many more than one in which remarkable 
success along this line has been achieved. 

ere are obvious reasons why I cannot refer to experi- 
ences of my own in proof of the assertions I have made. Yet I 
must not let it be supposed that there is any lack of evidence of 
the fact that a College which gives prominence to the third aim 
of Christian education, while not neglecting the other two, can 
show results of the kind which it has been the leading feature in 
the policy of Scottish educational missions to secure. I shall 
adduce a paper from one who will be admitted to be an un- 
prejudiced witness. That witness is the Rev. W. Howard Camp- 
bell, who was a member of one of the Commissions of the present 
Conference. He had heard from me in the course of ordinary 
correspondence of certain unfavourable opinions being expres 
about the guiding principles and the methods of the Madras 
Christian College. Very shortly before his greatly lamented death 
he wrote to me that, as he had sent no reply to the queries 
addressed to him by Commission III, thinking that the missionary 
value of non-Christians being trained in Christian Colleges was a 
thing settled beyond the possibility of dispute, he wished to give 
written expression to the testimony which he regretted that he 
had not already given. 

Mr. Campbell writes:—“ Twenty or thirty years ago, it 
might have been possible to find a g many missionaries who, 
through want of acquaintance with all but up-country vernacular 
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work, or over-absorption in some particular methods, were inclined 
to question, if not to condemn, the policy pursued by the Christian 
College and the other great Missionary Institutions of South India. 
Now that Mission workers have, by means of conferences, con- 
ventions, and co-operations of various kinds, been brought into 
touch with each other, there is practical unanimity of opinion as 
tothe very great value of the work that is being done by these 
institutions. The South India Missionary Association, or any 
of the South India Missionary Conferences, would repudiate most 
forcibly the idea that it disapproved of, or even doubted, the 
principles and methods of the Christian College. If I may be 
pardoned a personal reference, I should like to say that during the 
whole period of my mission work in India I have been a verna- 
cular missionary, working in an up-country district in the Telugu 
country for seventeen years as an evangelist in the villages, for 
eight years as tutor ina vernacular theological seminary. Twenty 
years ago, engrossed in a great mass movement among the low 
and depressed classes, I was inclined to be impatient of the time 
and money expended on higher education, and to doubt its com- 
parative value as a means of evangelisation. Experience convinced 
me of my error, and led me to the conclusion that work such as is 
being done in the Madras Christian College is as necessary and 
as fruitful as any work, evangelistic or educational, that is being 
done in our up-country towns and villages. There is not a district 
or even a town in South India which has not been influenced, and 
largely influenced, by the work of the Christian College. Govern- 
ment officials, lawyers, schoolmasters, medical officers, all the 
leaders of the community, in fact, show signs of moral and spirit- 
ual development which can without question be traced to the 
leavening influence of the ideals which have been represented by 
the teaching of the College. I have come into close contact with 
a great many men belonging to this class, and with not a few I 
have been on terms of intimate personal friendship, and I have no 
hesitation whatever in saying that I have found them as a rule 
very largely under the influence of Christian ideas and ideals. 
The crude materialism and agnosticism of twenty-five years ago 
has entirely disappeared, and its place has been taken by a spirit- 
ual theism which, though it calls itself Neo-Hinduism, is in its 
essence distinctly Christian. More than this, I have seen a very 
marked improvement in the lives of the educated classes. Bribe- 
taking and extortion and shady practices of all kinds are much less 
prevalent, and one meets with an ever-increasing number of men 
in official positions who realise their responsibilities and strive in 
every possible way to promote the interests of the people. The 
devotion and self-sacrifice diaplayed by some of these men in 
times of famine, plague, and cholera cannot be too highly praised. 
Caste feeling and caste prejudice too are now much less than they 
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were. I have been surprised, for example, at the great interest 
and kindly sympathy shown by many Brahman teachers with the 
Christian or low-caste lads with whom they have been brought 
into contact. A very great number of these men have told me, 
when speaking of their ideas and aims, that the great influence in 
their lives was the teaching they had received in the Christian 
College, and in the inspiration that had come from the example of 
its professors. l could give a great many instances from memory 
If it were necessary to do so. 

"Now these are not my private individual opinions. They 
are the opinions of the great majority of our South Indian mis- 
sionaries. The work of the South India Committee of the London 
Mission to which I belong is almost entirely vernacular and evan- 
gelistic, so that we as a body could not be accused of prejudice in 
favour of discredited educational methods, and yet our Committee, 
which numbers about fifty, has such a high appreciation of the 
work of the Christian College that it has with practical unanimity 
been urging its Home Board to join in the Christian College, and 
even at the sacrifice of some other work provide for the support of 
a professor. This would have been done last year, had it not been 
for the financial crisis in our Society which has made rigid economy 
and retrenchment necessary. We feel that we ought to share in 
the work of an ins-itution which is, we believe, doing more than 
all other agencies combined to bring the thought and aims of edu- 
cated classes in South India into harmony with the spirit of our 
Divine Master, and to prepare them for the time when they will 
take the lead in a great movement which will result in the forma- 
tion of a self-governing, selt-propagating Indian Church. 

W. HOWARD-CAMPBELL." 


To this I shall add some extracts from testimony of a some- 
what different kind from an entirely different quarter. I quote a 
few portions of an Address to the Res. Dr. Skinner, the present 
Head of the Madras Christian College. The Address was present- 
ed to him by a large gathering of former students of that College, 
when he was on a visit to an important country town at a time 
when political unrest was at its height in the greater part of India, 
The meeting at which this Address was read consisted of men of 
various ages, some comparatively young and some well advanced 
in years, some Christian and some non-Christian, but bound 
together by the one common tie of having all been trained in a 
College which they loved. 

It was said in the Address: “India is passing through the 
confusion and conflict inseparable from the coming together of 
communities with widely differing traditions and ideals, and it is 
generally held that time will only aggravate this confusion and 
conflict. But the Christian College, by bringing about a close 
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contact between the deepest life of the East and West, has 
demonstrated that..... there is no impassable gulf separating 
Asiatics and Europeans. It is the fashion nowadays to speak of 
Madras as the one Province in all India where there is so little of 
racial antipathy between Englishmen and Indians. May not one 
of the reasons of this be the spirit of harmony and brotherliness 
which has steadily spread over the whole of South India from 
within the walis of the Christian College ?...... It has... ...inaugur- 
ated and carried to a high pitch of development a system of 
education which is based on religion and morality, and which is 
destined to exercise in the future a still greater uias upon the 
history of this land.” 

It would be easy to fill many pages with proofs of the high 
and healthy influence exerted by this College alike on the Christ- 
lans and the non-Christians who have been its students. Some 
of these proofs would be, perhaps, even more cogent than the two 
documents I have ventured to bring forward. |t seems enough, 
however, to refer, on the one hand, to the experience of a wise 
and earnest missionary unconnected with collegiate education, and 
on the other hand, to the views and feelings of men who may 
fitly be regarded as representatives of the ordinary community. 
Not a few of the delegates to the World Missionary Conference 
wil be able and, I hope, if necessary, will be willing to testify 
from personal knowledge whether there is any exaggeration of the 
plain facts of the case in the documents I have quoted. 

There are other Colleges besides the one to which I some- 
what regret that I have had to refer, concerning the effect of 
whose work upon the inner life of the really Indian community 
similar testimony might truthfully be borne. It seems to me, 
however, that what has now been said is enough to justify the 
prominence given by some to the third aim of Christian education, 
and also enough to show that the effect already produced by | 
attention to that aim is worthy of no small place in a sympathetic | 
and statesmanlike review of the position and prospects of Indian 
Missions. 

III. I come in the last place to the third topic that I mean 
to deal with. That topic bears on the administration of educational 
affairs by the Departments in whose hands the control of such affairs 
is placed by the Provincial Governments acting under the Govern- 
ment of India. In the following sentences the Report of Com- 
mission III gives a correct account of the theory, according to 
which the action of Government is to be regulated in providing for 
education throughout British India. “ The policy . . . is that the 
preponderant mass of education, and particularly education in its 
more advanced stages, should be supplied by private effort aided by 
Government and inspected by Government Departments of Educa- 
tion. In such aided institutions the managers are to have perfect 
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freedom to give religious instruction of whatever kind they please 
without interference from, and even without notice by, the educa- 
tion authorities appointed by Government. This, and not a policy 
of secular education, is the real meaning of the religious neutrality 
of the Indian Government." The Report, however, does not bring 
out how largely these principles are already being departed from 
in actual administration, and how great the danger is that they will 
be departed from still more largely in the future, It is true, as the 
Report observes, that in regard to this matter the line of action 
pursued differs very considerably in different Provinces. It is true 
that the fersonal relations between missionaries and other repre- 
sentatives of private effort in education on the one hand, and 
Government officials on the other, are nearly always friendly. It 
is also true that in large districts of the country, schools, parti- 
cularly elementary schools, provided by private managers are 
welcomed and encouraged in places where the Education Depart- 
ment finds itself unable to provide all the necessary facilities for 
education. Nevertheless, there is in many Provinces, if not in 
most, a strong and growing tendency for the Education Depart- 
ment to extend the sphere of its direct activity at the expense of 
those High Schools and Colleges in the hands of private managers, 
in which alone it is possible for religious instruction of any kind to 
be given. The Report has itself called attention to the existence 
of this tendency m the part of India with which Isam best 
acquainted. Now, the example, whether good or bad, set in 
Madras in educational affairs has often been followed, though 
perhaps at some distance, elsewhere. If the evidence received by 
it had been more exact and complete, Commission III would 
have learnt that Madras is not the only Province'in which the 
educational policy, prescribed in theory by the State, is too 
largely set at naught in actual administration. It seems desirable 
to give some idea of the line of action followed for many recent 
years in Madras—a line of action which indicates that there is 
pressing danger lest the policy, so well described in the sentences 
just quoted, may be practically reversed in every part of India. 
For a good many years after the publication of the Report 
of the Education Commission appointed by the Marquis of Ripon, 
and after the whole-hearted adoption of its recommendations by 
the Secretary of State and the Government of India, some real 
effect was given to the central principle that the extension and 
improvement of institutions, particularly of institutions for advanced 
education, bv means of aid to their private managers, should be 
s tbe pina care of the Department." In those days rules were 
introduced which afforded generous aid to Colleges and High 
Schools in the hands of private managers; and, though adequate 
inspection was most properly insisted on, no attempt was made to 
interfere with their free and legitimate development. There came 
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a change, however, as the years passed on. Narrower rules were 
gradually introduced. Even the aid provided by these narrower 
rules came to be more and more frequently refused to private 
managers on the plea that funds were not available, though an 
ever-increasing amount was being expended on the development 
of directly Government, that is, purely secular, Colleges. Methods 
of inspection began to be resorted to which discouraged attention 
to the highest purposes of education, by laying almost exclusive 
stress on the success of pupils in merely passing examinations. 
Even female education, which the Education Commission had 
reported on as a very special field of private effort, was attacked 
as time went on. It is several years now since the Local Govern- 
ment began to divert its funds from. Girls’ Schools conducted by 
private managers to the establishment and support of secular 
schools of its own. Many Girls’ Schools belonging to missionary 
bodies are now EN yee. and in danger of extinction, because 
aid liberally afforded in earlier days, on the continuance of which 
they had every right to reckon, has now been withdrawn. This 
long-continued process has recently reached its climax. Just a few 
weeks ago the Government of Madras announced its intention of 
opening no fewer than nineteen High Schools of its own at the 
chief educational centres of the Presidency. All these nineteen 
High Schools will be in indirect, and many of them in the most 
open and direct, antagonism to institutions in the hands of private 
managers. It may, or may not be, that some of them will, in 
course of time, receive a collegiate status. Whether this take place 
or not, most ofthe youths who are sure to enter them under 
Departmental influence or even pressure, will inevitably become 
students at Government Colleges when their course of secondary 
instruction is completed. Thus, in the Southern Presidency, a 
a distinct and indeed unconcealed effort is being made to put the 
whole system of secondary and collegiate, and even of female, 
education on a basis flatly o posed to what the Report before me 
correctly describes as the hitherto accepted educational policy of 
the State in India. 

I have no information as to whether the Government of 
Madras has acted entirely on its own initiative in thus bringing to 
à climax the retrograde policy it has long pursued, or whether it has 
Obtained sanction from the Central Government for its intended 
line of action. In either case things have come to a crisis in the 
educational history of Southern India. lf the tendencies so mani- 
fest in Madras exist elsewhere, as I have much reason to believe 
they do in a less highly developed form, then this crisis has arisen 
in the educational history of the whole of India. It may be, as 
is stated in the Report, that the Government of India is becoming 
more alive to the need that education should be an agency for 
moral elevation and for the formation of strong and upright 
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character. The signs of the times seem to show that those through 
whom that Government works will not be diverted by any con- 
sideration of this kind from securing that institutions for advanced 
education shall be provided as far as possible bv themselves alone. 
Possibly they may act under the belief that their own purely 
secular system can be so modified as to secure that those who are 
trained under it shall become all that they ought to be in respect 
of morals and of character. If this be their view, I can only say 
that I entirely disagree with them, and I believe that the World 
Missionary Conference will join with me in doing so. 
I cordially approve of the suggestions in columns 24 and 25 
E to the effect that Memorials should be presented in the proper 
uarters showing the inadequacy of the grants now being made to 
»chools and Colleges under private managers, and showing how it 
is only fair that the rapidly increasing cost of higher education 
should be met by a proportionate increase in the amount of aid 
afforded by the State. At the same time, I am convinced that 
something more than the Memorials thus suggested is needed to 
meet the present situation. I believe that some definite step 
ought to be taken without delay in the way of urging the Govern- 
ment of India to give full effect to the policy laid down for its 
lidance in 1854—a policy to which since then it has repeatedly 
eclared its intention to adhere. Such a definite step ought to be 
taken not only by the friends of Christian education, but by all 
men of far-reaching views who are in any sense friends of India. 
The question is by no means one for missionaries alone. It is a 
question of whether the dominating influence in the future history 
of three hundred millions of the human race shall be religious, on 
the one hand, or purely secular and materialistic, on the other. No 
one who knows the India of to-day can doubt that through more 
than one of the generations immediately succeeding the present, 
Western civilisation, and that Western education which is its 
principal agent, will determine the course of the national life of 
ndia. The Commission's Report is correct in saving that the 
demand for a religious element in education is making itself loudly 
heard throughout India, and is likely to become still more imper- 
ative ere long. If full effect be given to the hitherto avowed 
educational policy of the State, if those by whom that policy is 
administered cease to press for the establishment of Schools and 
Colleges provided by themselves, and make it “their principal 
care" to encourage Schools and Colleges in which the ~ neutral” 
Government allows religion to be freely taught, I have no doubt 
that a religious atmosphere of some kind will be formed at no very 
distant date around the majority of educational institutions 
throughout the country. Neither do I doubt that Christian Schools 
and Colleges, if they be conducted efficiently, sympathetically, and 
wisely, will take their place with the consent of all in the foremost 
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rank of the agencies by which the national life will be moulded in 
the generations that are to come. 

It is possible that some may doubt whether the interests of 
Christianity will be advanced if the principles of Islam or of 
Hinduism. even in its highest forms, be ce to a large pro 
tion of the youth of India in each successive generation. This 
point I do not mean to argue. I believe that all the best Christian 
thought of to-day tends in the direction of fully recognising those 
elements of good which exist in non-Christian religions. To give 
a place in ordinary education to direct instruction in non-Christian 
faiths might perhaps do something towards awakening religious 

controversy. For this the Christian missionary must be p 
At all events, widespread religious instruction might be expected 
to reawaken an earnest spirit throughout India, and this is the 
most clamant of all present needs among the e educated classes, who 
are becoming more and more decidedly the leaders of the people. 
At any rate, I affirm for myself, and I expect my affirmation to bé 
supported by the Missionary Conference, that religious earnestness 
of any kind is far more hopeful for the future than that engrossment 
in selfish, material interests, which is not indeed the constant but 
the ordinary and the natural result of a training that excludes from 
view every unworldly or spiritual ideal. A few of the Colleges 
and Schools which are pervaded by a crc spirit, some Christian 
and some non-Christian, have indeed succeeded, and are still 
- succeeding, in living an independent life and exerting their rightful 
influence on the community which they serve ; but it is undeniable 
that secularism is the dominant influence in Indian education, and 
has long been determining the course of Indian thought. If 
Government pursue the retrograde policy which it seems to be 
adopting, if it show ever-increasing favour to its own purely secular 
Schools and Colleges, and discourages institutions which are 
or may become religious in their character and influence, one of 
two results is bound to follow. On the one hand, all sense of . 
ORE tes that does not belong to the present material world 
may perish out of the national life. On the other hand, India may 
learn to hate a Government whose educational efforts will in 
process of time be recognised as having resuited in the destruction 
of all that has hitherto been noble and inspiring in her story. 
Either of these alternatives “ee fraught with ruin. 
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Business Principles applied p Missions. 
By P. H. Moore. 


7 HIS is the age for applying business principles to missions. 
So of course I shall be swimming with the current when I 
call attention to a couple of points, where business principles 

ae not yet been applied, and advocate their application here 


Does any successful business firm send its representative 
` to the opposite side of the globe with only a fraction of the capital 
he needs for his business ; and with a cut and dried programme of 
two years’ work ahead ; and with no margin that would allow him 
to take advantage of unforeseen opportunities in trade ; and no 
liberty to adjust his work to changed conditions he may find ? 
I read in the papers that, in modern warfare, that army is 
Senor whose soldiers are not mere machines, but are alert, and 
able on their own initiative to take advantage of every rock, 
stream and tree, and all the contour of the battle field ; quick to 
discern and profit by every turn in the fight. 

Are not these qualities wanted in the soldiers of the King 
of Kings ? Shall they not count in theagents of the King's business ? 
The present plan in our American Baptist Missions, of estimates 
for the annual budget to be submitted to a Committee of Reference, 
whose recommendations thereon are forwarded to Boston, and 
there reviewed and brought into line with a fixed schedule pre- 
scribed by the Northern Baptist Convention, requires me to look 
ahead and forecast the work in my field two vears in advance, and 
estimate how much itis allto cost. I am not only repeatedly 
instructed to keep the estimate down to the minimum ; but when 
I have conscientiously done this, I am likely to find the appropria- 
tion reduced to a still lower minimum by men on the opposite 
side of the world; not because those men have not eves to see 
through the earth and discern the need, but because those who 
supply the sinews of war, have not yet measured up the greatness 
oi the campaign ; so that the soldiers must be sent out to fight 
without arms and ammunition. Especially is this reduction from 
my estimates for the work likelv to take place, if I have discerned 
in advance some opportunity for pushing on the line of battle into 
the enemy's country, and asked for the money needed for that 
advance. 

Dut suppose I lack prophetic vision, and fail to discern the 
greatest opportunity of the whole two years' period, until it con- 
fronts me with a demand for immediate action. What provision 
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has the present application of business principles to missions made 
against my lack of vision? I am glad that an attempt has been 
made to meet thiscase. But manifestly it is not adeguate nor 
pu ipia effecti Appropriations supplementary to the sche- 
dule are repeatedly applied for, and given, to meet just such 
cases—though one comes to feel that he cant ask for such, 
without convicting himself of shortsightedness in the estimation of 
his brethren at home and on the field. But how long it takes to 
secure such an hed alee A Property Committee estimate, 
then a Reference Committee recommendation, then two or three 
months for word from Boston, as to whether the Board of 
Managers has been able to grant the money, | 

But in the meantime what o! the opportunity ? Many of 
these are short-lived,—creatures of a month, a week, or even of a 
day ! They may be gone before even the committees on the field 
can deal with them, not to mention waiting to hear from our 
antipodes. 

Another measure to meet the case of the unforeseen oppor- 
tunities or emergencies, which has been introduced in the current 
year's schedule, is a small emergency fund placed at the disposal 
of each Committee of Reference. This is a move in the right di- 
rection, and should be applied on a larger scale. 

A business firm would send an agent in whose judgment it 
had confidence, and furnish capital adequate for carrying on the 
business; and devise some way for him to take advantage of un- 
foreseen opportunities for the benefit of the enterprise. 

My personal observation on the field is confined to a narrow 
circle, but extends over thirty years of time, and sustains this conclu- 
sion, Business principles have not vet been adequately applied to 
Missions until the workman has been supplied with suitable tools, 
and the soldier with up-to-date arms and ample ammunition, and 
the agent has instructions to seize the fleeting opportunity. 

Certain missionaries have had a bank account that they 
were willing to risk in the Lord's business; have used it to buy 
up the opportunity " and have thus very largely increased the 
effectiveness of their work. These are the men who have made 
their mark, and brought things to puss. While others with no 
bank account have seen the opportunitv elude them, before it 
could be utilized through our present system of relerring every 
item of expense in excess of the appropriation to various Com- 
mittees on the field, and then on to Boston for final sanction, 
before any expense can be incurred. Usually the Society, after 
learning all the circumstances, is convinced of the wisdom of the 
move, and has refunded the monev to the missionary who advanced 
it on his own responsibility. But the opportunity would have 
been /os? but for the missionary s private bank account. Shall we 
say then that a personal bank account which he will risk for God's 
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work is a part oF the necessary equipment of a 2oth century 
missionary ? But that would cut out most of the already too few 
candidates for mission service. So the alternative seems to be an 
appeal for a more complete application of business principles, an 
application that will secure tools for the workman, cartridges for 
the soldier, and a fund that will enable the agent to make the 
most of the golden, but unforeseen opportunity. 

We on the field rejoice in the Laymen's Missionary Move- 
ment, and in all that enlists business men in po dn of the king- 
dom. Welay ourcase before you men of affairs, and appeal to 

«you to see that your business sagacity devises some means of 
meeting these two classes of cases. Heroic souls on mission fields 
- are exhausting vital energies struggling as best they can with just 
such needs as these. It is a wasteful use of the Master's resources 
to let them go on doing this. It is unbusinesslike. That is suffi- 
cient to condemn it in this 20th century estimation. So we appeal 

to business men to put a stop to this sort of wastefulness. 
| We also entreat you to carefully consider whether the 
introduction of all the various Committees and other devices for 
orderly conduct of the work, is not tending to bring about the 
atrophy of just those qualities of individual initiative and effective- 
ness in your representatives abroad, that are everywhere sought 
for in business enterprises, and to reduce your missionaries to the 

status of mere machine soldiers, with antiquated weapons. 

I venture the statement that you can add more efficiency 
to the business of missions by providing your missionaries with 
adequate funds for their work, and devising some method by 
which they can seize the swiftly passing golden opportunities, ere 
it be too late, than by all other instances of the application of 
business methods to missions, of which I have read. *“ But these 
ought ye to have done, and not to leave the other undone." 


Relinion in America. 
By Kev. J. H. ^ dome M.A. 


o religious conditions and position of America are unique 
and deeply interesting. It is a Republic. It has no aristo- 
cracy and no House of Lords. It has no Established Church. 

It is not hampered by any of the traditions of the Old World. It 
contains a very large number of Baptists. We are, therefore, 
tempted to expect a great deal. The greatest force in moulding 
the life of America has been Puritanism, and its influence has 
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operated under two very different conditions during two periods of 
its history. In England Puritanism since its rise has been one 
great stream of tendency over against another great national influ- 
ence. Anglicanism and Puritanism have flowed side by side 
through our English life for three centuries, acting and reacting 
upon each other. But in America Puritanism held sway practi- 
cally without a rival up to about the year 1830. It determined 
the ideals, the politics and the home life of the United States, 
especially in New England. But now in America Puritanism has 
to face an entirely different set of problems which have arisen 
through the mighty tide of immigration to its shores, and also 
through increasing wealth. Puritanism has yet to show that it 
can cope with the difficult conditions which have been created by 
the influx of millions of the Slav, the Teutonic and the Latin 
peoples with their different ideals and creeds, and also with the 
materialism which has become so marked a feature of one section 
of American life. 

In estimating the religious life of America, it is quite impos- 
sible to eliminate the * personal equation. I can only describe the 
impressions which have been made upon my mind by a certain 
limited set of facts. It is very clearly borne in upon any observer 
that there are good and bad elements striving together for the 
mastery in America. The verdict will not be with the optimist 
nor with the pessimist. But I frankly confess that all my ‘ impres- 
sions' have received a staggering blow from a recent article in 
The Saturday Evening Post in which the writer proved elaborate- 
ly that it was not more expensive to live in America than in 

ngland. I thought it was. I thought it all day long. But it 
appears that I was mistaken, and the disappearance of my dollars 
was an optical illusion. How much more uncertain must be my 
impressions of intangible forces, especially when they reach me 
through the medium of my own opinions and prejudices. 

We are always in danger of misjudging America. It is so - 
big that it has room for all sorts of people, and all sorts of things 
may us ie init. It is no more to be judged by a prize-fight than ur 
England can be represented by the mob on Derby Day. The 
people I mixed with at the two great Baptist Conventions did not 
seem specially interested in either Johnson or Jeffries. Indeed, 
the difficulty was to find a spot on the American Continent where 
this disgraceful contest could take place at all. Possibly it conveys 
a wrong impression that the news cabled from America should 
consist chielly of Se lynchings, train disasters, exploits 
with six-shooters, and the like. I have noticed that if anything 
truly horrible occurs it is usually at Denver, but I imagine that 
Denver is really quite a charming and respectable place. The 
Americans get credit for many things, such as the weather, for 
which they are not responsible. 
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Probably the religious life of the United States lends itself 
more readily to violent and eccentric forms than is the case with 
ourselves, Every fancy religion, every fad and crotchet can find 
enough people there to give it a start, but none of these things last 
very long. lam quite sure that all these things are simply ex- 
crescences, inevitable, no doubt, but to which too much importance 
should not be attached. | | 

Naturally my observations were chiefly among the Baptists, 
though I preached for Congregationalists and arte a Con- 
ference of Episcopal Methodist ministers. The B ptists are easily 
the second largest community in America. They are organised 
into three Conventions—the Northern, the Southern and the 

. National, or Negro Convention. They are not strong in New 
York, but in some of the States, as, for example, Texas, they seem 
to carry everything before them. They have an immense number 
of colleges and universities. Chicago Ú niversity, one of the finest 
in the world, with a truly magnificent set of buildings, is required 
by trust deed to have a Baptist as its president, and two-thirds of 
its trustees must be Baptists. The membership of the denomina- 
tion numbers more than five millions of baptized persons. Nearly 
all the churches are not only strict membership, but also close 
communionist, which in my judgment, is a source of weakness and 
not of strength. This estimate does not include more than a mil- 
lion Disciples of Christ, who are really Baptists, or the vast number 
of adherents found in the congregations, who have not been 
immersed. The Southern Convention is well organised, and 
seemed to me to command the allegiance and the presence of 
most of the leaders in the Southern States. The Northern Con- 
vention is really in process of construction. It has yet to make 
itself felt asa great power. Very few leaders, as far as 1 could 
judge, were present at its Assemblies. I was intensely interested 
In one part of the business which was being carried on. The chief 
discussion was on what was called the ] get, which is really an 
attempt to induce all the churches to allot their gifts to outside 

- objects in a certain definite proportion to be decided by the Central 
body. That is to say, the Central body would determine that a 
certain percentage of a MEM should go to Foreign Missions, 
another percentage to Home Missions, another percentage to the 
Publication Department, and so on. Thisisa movement which, 
it is said has been brought about by the intervention of the laymen, 
who are tired of rival societies bidding over against each other. 
Two features impressed me very greatly. The first was the 
looseness of the organisation. The churches seemed to have little 
or no relation to each other. The policy which we pursue in this 
country would be impossible in America. Churches would take 
little or no notice of interventions from ——À if there 
were any headquarters, which there are not. The policy is the 
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exact opposite of centralisation. It is independency carried to an 
extreme. Perhaps it is accounted for by vast distances and areas, 
but it seemed to me to make anything like unity of the body im- 
possible. The other feature was the enormous multiplication of 
offices. I understood Artemus Ward's jest for the first time when 
I found that everybody was a secretary or else a chairman, and I 
longed to see some one who was only a humble member of the 
rank and file. | ! ! 

I cannot say that I consider the position of the ministry in 
America to be satisfactory. It did not appear to me that the 
best brains of America were being given tothe ministerial office. 
Perhaps this is true vast apis just now, but more in the Republic 
than anywhere else. The pull of the almighty dollar is very 
strong. lam afraid that any man who has the chance of making 
a fortune, and follows some less material pursuit, is regarded as a 
bit of a fool. Men pass too easily both in and out of the ministry 
in America. I met one very good man, who, thoroughly disillu- 
sioned, was taking up ranching and abandoning the ministry. I 
| inquired as to the welfare of another, a man of much ability, and 
was told that he was now verv rich, having taken to banking 
instead of preaching. The Pauline idea of being separated to the 
Gospel of Eod seemed to me to be largely non-existent. There is 
an absence of clericalism, so complete that it would gratify Dr. 
Clifford himself, and | never saw so variegated an extent of blue, 
red and green ties in a ministers meeting in my life. I am quite 
sure that all this has brought about a change in the consciousness 
of the minister himself, and in the attitude of his people, which 
has meant the loss of a large part of his influence. The minister 
is now to a great extent hale fellow well met, and the idea of a 
vocation has gone. Perhaps it is all part and parcel of the decay 
of reverence and the breaking down of forms. " will never believe 
that piety can survive the loss of the forms of piety or reverence 
the forms of reverence. ; 

The Americans have settled one question for us, viz, 
whether it is possible to secure large congregations by having first- 
class music, and they have settled it in the negative. Probably 
the musical part of the service was never done so well in America 
as it is now, and it has gone side by side with the decline of church 
attendance. I like the American service, with its responses and 
well-trained choirs, though I think that the congregation does 
most of its worship by proxy ; but preaching is taking a less place 
in the Church. It is being crowded out, and nothing but preach- 
ing in our Free Churches can attract a congregation. It is spia 
cant that in America to-day there is no preacher of the order of 
Henry Ward Beecher or Phillips Brooks. I said to a well-known 
minister : ‘ You must begin to think whom you are going to nomi- 
nate for the Presidency of the World Alliance ; it is the turn of 
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America. He said : ‘We must look out fora well-known layman.’ 
‘You surely do not mean,’ I replied, ‘ to put a layman in that posi- 
tion ? In my country, there is not a single layman who would 
have consented for a moment to take such a position and honour 
in front of Maclaren or Clifford.’ It is a bad day fora Church 
when it ceases to have men like Parker, Jowett and Maclaren in 
its ministry. 4 
Yet it is only just to say that there is a healthy and inspir- 

ing freedom about religious life in America, The elements which 
are the worst fruits of a church establishment are wholly absent. 

. All the churches are free from the State. There is no one to 
rone and no one willing to be patronised. At the Baptist 
Conventions there were men holding the highest offices, Governors 
of States, taking the deepest interest in the affairs of the Church. 
The Baptist churches contain types which are scarcely known 
among us. I met with men who in this country would infallibly 
be Anglicans, their tastes and sympathies and social leanings all 
marked them out that way ; but in America such men go as freely 
to the Baptist as to the Episcopal Church. I found everywhere 
the deepest interest in Mr. loyd | George. Everybody seemed to 
know two things about him, one that he was the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and the other that he wasa Baptist, and they 
seemed to think that he gave all the time he could spare from the 
finances of the nation to promoting the interests of the Baptist 


I wish that space were allowed me to describe a typical 
American Sunday-school. In buildings, equipments and in organ- 
isation the Americans are far ahead of us, so far as their schools 
are concerned. I went over one large school erected and, as the 
Americans would say, run by a millionaire. It is not too much 
to say that he gave the same thought, skill and even genius to the 
management of his school on Sunday which he gave to his great 
business on Monday. 

But I must content myself with a reference in closing to 
the nero question, Probably the English reader is chiefly interest- 
ed in this. Recent events have reminded us of the terrible racial 
antagonism and animosities which exist and which seem to become 
more intensified. To the average English Christian the attitude 
of the American to the negro seems almost a denial of Christianity ; 
but to understand the problem in all its complexity and perplexity 
one must live in America. The question le aspects which it 
would not be fitting to discuss in these columns, but I must point 
out that there are two classes of negroes. There are, first, the 
older men who remember and perhaps have traditions of the time 
of slavery, and who understand the white man. They recognise 
that the true way to promote the cause of the negro is to advance 
his education, to elevate his mode of life and to make him in real- 
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ity nearer the level of a white race. But the bitterness of feeling 
springs from the other class, the younger negroes, who do not 
understand the past, and who wish to assert themselves and their 
equality by every weapon of political power or physical force, The 
recent prize-fight has given them a great impetus and created a 
real danger. There is terrible provocation on both sides, but 
nothing can justify the practice of lynching. The religious classes 
in America, though undoubtedly greatly prejudiced against the 
negro, do not share in this racial bitterness to anything like the 
same extent as the man who is outside the churches, but they are 
overawed, driven and often even terrorised by the force of public 
opinion. At our forthcoming World Congress in Philadelphia the 
negro will have a place, but nothing like the place he had m 
London in 1905. The problem would be a far more serious one 
ifthe negro had not some leaders of the spirit and wisdom of 
Booker Washington, and if the American negroes were not largely 
underthe influence of religion. They are mostly Baptists, and 
that is the chief guarantee for a peaceful solution of the 
problem. 
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jT is sometimes a good thing to see ourselves as others see 
us, and for that reason we publish an article from the 
Christian World by the Rev. J. H. Shakespeare on “ Religion 
in America." Mr. Shakespeare is an Englishman and a keen 
Observer and, we have no doubt, means to be a fair critic. But he 
confesses that "we are always in danger of misjudging America." 
That being the case, what Mr. Shakespeare says about American 
Baptists should be read with this tendency in mind. Besides it 
takes more than a flying visit, such as Mr. Shakespeare paid to 
America, to form correct judgments of things American. Speak- 
ing of the Baptist Churches Mr. Shakespeare says, “ Nearly all 
the churches are not only strict membership, but also close 
communionist, which, in my judgment, is a source of weakness 
and not of strength." Just what is meant by “strict membership” 
we are not quite sure, American Baptists hold to what is known 
among them asa “ Regenerated Church Membership” and if that 
is what is understood as “strict membership,” we do not think 
that it is a source of weakness But it may be that it was the 
“close communion” idea that Mr. Shakespeare regarded a source 
of weakness. In either case it would have been interesting if Mr. 
Shakespeare had told us how he accounts for the marvelous 
growth American Baptists have had. From a mere handful in the 
early history of the country, they have grown to be the second 
largest body of Christians in America, and they would be first if 
the same method of enumeration were adopted in all churches. 
Wedo not know ofany country in the world where Baptist churches 
who practice mixed membership or open-communion can show 
such growth in numbers, wealth or missionary enterprise as that 
shown by American Baptists. Is it not, therefore, reasonable to 
infer that what Mr. Shakespeare regards as a source of weakness, 
is really the source of their strength ? That is the way it looks 
to us. 


ETTERS from Japan report that our missionaries there have 
repudiated the General Missionary Scheme and that Dr. 
Dearing has accepted the Principalship of Duncan Academy. 

If this be true, as we have no doubt it is, it would seem to be the 

part of wisdom on the part of our Board to let this whole un- 

ortunate business drop. It has disturbed the peace of all our 
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Asiatic missions for the past three years ; it has taken the time of 
missionaries that ought to have been devoted to other and better 
work; it has created a spirit of suspicion and unrest among the 
missionaries and has, to some extent, at least, marred the harmony 
and cordial relations that should exist between the missionaries 
and the Board. Cana scheme that has cost all that, and more 
might be mentioned, be worth while ? We most emphatically say 
No. We therefore beg the Board to drop this whole business and 
let us get busy with something better. 


à" the early history of this Mission the mistake was made 
of occupying more territory than we could well cultivate. 
The great ingathering of 1878 called for a considerable increase 
in the number of missionaries, and this in turn led to the establish- 
ment of a number of new stations, so that for a time we were able 
to fairly well cultivate our large territory. But the increased 
force was not kept up and there has never been a time from that 
day to this when the Mission was adequately manned. There are 
to-day seven stations and two High Schools where men ought to be 
placed at once. Some of these places will be filled when the 
party arrives in November or December, but not all of them. 
here will still be vacancies all through the year 1911 We know 
of capable men at home who are ready and anxious to come, but 
for some reason or other they are there and the empty places are 
here. Moreover, there are fields in our Mission that are far too 
large for any one man to properly care for. They should be 
divided and sub-divided and two or three men put in fields where 
there is only one. But would that be wise while so many old 
stations remain without missionaries ? Decidedly not, and yet we 
sympathize with the men who are trying to care for these large 
fields. What shall we do? What can we do but to plead with ` 
God to put it into the hearts of our people at home to send us the 
men we need to enter these rich harvest fields and gather in the 
grain. . 





OE meeting of the South India Christian Endeavor Convention 
at Vellore, Sept. 24-26, was held too late to permit of the 
insertion of a report of its sessions in this issue. We are pro- 
mised a report by Dr. Huizinga for our next issue. It will not 
anticipate that report too much to say that this convention was 
the best yet, with more than thirteen hundred delegates. We 
rejoice in the progress of this important work among the young 
people of India. 
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HE Diamond Jubilee of the American Baptist Telugu Mis- 
sion will be celebrated in Nellore beginning on the sth of 
February, 1911. The Mission Conference which usually 
meets at the end of December will, therefore, be postponed till 
that time so that both occasions may occur simultaneously. It 
ought to be made a specially interesting occasion and we trust it 
will be. Unfortunately, however, it is expected that with the 
coming of Dr. Barbour and matters of very great importance of a 
business nature to come up there will be less time than could be 
wished for the celebration of the Jubilee. In connection with 
sundry proposed changes in the scheme of “Administration on the 
Field,” we expect that there will be delegates from Burma and 
. Assam. We presume the idea is to secure, if possible, a more 
uniform system of administration on all our Asiatic fields For the 
Same reason delegates are to be sent from this Mission to Burma 
and Assam. This will add somewhat to the expense of adminis- 
tration, but if it accomplishes the desired end, it will be money 
well spent. | 
We call attention to the Jubilee thus early that our friends 
at home may bear it in mind and perhaps send words oí greeting 
and cheer. Letters from our Society, our churches and friends 
will be very welcome, and we think we can promise that all who 
thus favor us will hear from us in return. And we bespeak an 
interest in the prayers of all friends of the Mission that the time 
may be one not only of joy, but of gat spiritual blessing. And 
may we not ask that the members of the Mission shall spend much 
time in prayer that the Conference may be marked by great 
harmony and fellowship. Instead of looking forward to heated 
discussions over disputed points, may we not hope that the Spirit 
of God may so guide in all our deliberations that there will be no 
room for anything that may mar the peace of the Mission. 


\Or have taken the Liberty of publishing an article by Dr. 
Miller which was sent to us in pamphlet form, “ Christian 

Education in India as a Missionary Agency," to which we 
call the special attention of our Boards and all others interested 
in the spiritual welfare of India. We have recently seen and heard 
expressions deprecating the use of Mission money for the main- 
tenance of High Schools when it is proposed to establish Govern- 
ment Model Schools in all the principal towns of the Presidency. 
We have the best of authority for saying that this will not be done 
in towns where efficient Mission Schools already exist. Indeed it 
is yet a question whether the Government may not reverse its 
recent action regarding these model schools after the new Educa- 
tional Member takes his seat in the Supreme Council. We 

* 
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certainly agree with Dr. Miller in thinking that the Government 
should retrace its steps and Sive force to the policy of 1854, à 
policy that has been repeatedly reaffirmed by Government. In 
the second place we beg leave to remind all who are interested in 
the moral and religious welfare of India that the people can never 
be elevated by a purely secular education. Government schools 
cannot give anything else. Mission schools have an entirely 
different aim so that even if model schools were to be established . 
all over the country, mission schools would still be just as necessary 
for the moral and spiritual elevation of the people. Let us not 
confound things that are radically different. 


(S)UGHT a Candidate for Mission Service have any say as to 
| the special field or the special work to which he should be 

opa Sometimes a Board says no, a candidate must be 
prepared to go wherever the Board sends him and to the work to 
which he may be assigned. Again it is said that a man must be 
prepared to go where there is the greatest need. This sounds 
well from the Board's point of view, but it seems to us to ignore a 
perfectly legitimate right on the part of the candidate. Suppose, 
for example, that a man has ial qualifications for educational 
mission work and lacks certam other qualifications for general 
mission work. And suppose that there is urgent need for just the 
sort of work that he is best fitted for, would it be reasonable for a 
Board to insist that he should go to general mission work or sta 
at home? Or suppose that the candidate has given a certain field, 
as China or India or Africa special study, and has become imbued 
with the desire to give himself to mission service in one of these 
veg fields, but feels no special drawings towards any other, and 
there is urgent need for just the work he is fitted for in the country 
he wishes to labor, would it be wise for the Board to insist that he_ 
shall go to some other country or stay at home ? Does a candi- 
date ior missionary service foríeit the right accorded to ministers 
at home of determining where God is calling him to labor? € 
course, he may be mistaken in regard to God's call, but so may 
the Board. We feel sure that this is a question that needs more 
careful consideration than it sometimes receives. 
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cS lcs 


To prepare us for com- 
plete living is the function 
which education has to 

ational mode of judging | 


| of any educational course 

is to judge in what degree 

| it discharges such func- 
tion. 

HERBERT SPENCER. 





I think the first virtue is to restrain 
the tongue. He is nearest to the gods 


who knows how to be silent even 


though he is in the right.—CaTo. 
oa 
The man who beheves in the king- 


dom of God is so to live where he ts 


that if all other men lived as he lives 
the kingdom of God would be fully 


come.— Maritime Baptist. 


Ut 
The South Wales Calvinistic Metho- 


- «ists have made a rule that 


ch officer should be a total 
abstainer. Endeavors have been 
made at subsequent meetings to rescind 
the rule. but the Committee have been 
firm, and have decided that ministers 
and deacons should be total abstainers. 
Such a rule is an absolute want in 
India, both for missionaries and the 
Indian church  ofhcers.— Christian 
Patriot. 
em 
The question has been asked as to 
whether the Koreans are really convert - 
ed, so many thousands are joining the 


churches. Dr. A. J. Brown, who has 
just returned, answers the question by 
telling what they do. There is a family 
altar in every home. They are eager 
for the conversion of souls, every 
Korean Christian pressing the Gospel 
upon his neighbors. Every one does 
this, and this personal work has been 


followed by a more rapid growth of the 
churches dian in any other part of the 
world. 


Another peculiarity is that the men 
all go to prayer meeting. Dr. Brown 
oria one in which it vey e known 
that any European would be present. 
lt wasa dark, rainy night, yet there 
were 1,000 in attendance. Another 
time there were 1,200 at the regular 
weekly meeting. Andthe men generally 
will lead in prayer. Old and young 
study the Bible and study it daily.— 
Western Recorder. 


fag 
THe IurossrBLE Has Come Tro Pass 


Says the Northwestern Christian 
Advocate: “ If it had been predicted 
two years ago that four thousand men 
would leave their affairs for the better 
part of a week, furnish their own travel- 
ing and entertainment expenses, and 
pay five dollars for a season of mission- 
ary addresses, the prophet would have 
been regarded as a dreamer who 
dreamed that he had been dreaming. 
And yet, that is what has actually taken 
place in the very undreamlike city 
of Chicago, in the most business-like 
and hard-headed century the world has 
ever known." 


CHICAGO CONVENTION NUGGETS. 
Judge Selden P. Spencer, of St. 


Louis, said: “One minister to every 
forty-six in the United States and one 


+ 
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to every 250,000 in heathendom needs 
no comment to make it a foreign 
SR a: md d MES 
Mr. White displayed a diagram 
showing the fourfold obligation laid by 
our Lord upon his Church. It is 
represented by four squares thus : 


Uttermost parts 
of the earth 





The population of the United States, 
about 100,000,000, spent last vear in 
work at home (which is Jerusalem, 
Judea and Samaria) $300,000,000. In 
the fourth square, '' the uttermost parts 
of the earth," our nation spent $11, 


000,000, although the population of 
"the uttermost parts of the earth" 
unevangelized is 600,000,000. 


George Sherwood Eddy said; 
“ Twenty-five years ago there was not 
a Christian in Korea. Twenty years 
ago there were only seven, meeting 
secretly. Now there are over 200,000, 
and yet we ask for an argument." — 
Miss. Rev. of the World. 


5 
THe APOSTLE TO THE TELUGUS 


Boston is honored at the present 
time by the presence of Rev. John E. 
Clough, D.D., of Ongole, India, 
known as *' the Apostletothe Telugus."' 
Dr. Clough was appointed a mission- 
ary of the American Baptist Mission- 
ary Union, now known as the American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society, in 
1864. He first went to Nellore, India, 
"the Lone Star" station. At once 
on his arrival he learned John 3:16 in 
Telugu, and went about the streets of 
Nellore repeating, " God so loved the 
world that he gave his ony begotten 
son that whoever believeth in Him 
should not perish but have everlasting 
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life," before he could say another word - 
in the language. | 
to Ongole. In 1877, the Great Famine 
came on, and having been a civil 
engineer he took three miles of the 
Buckingham canal to build, in order 
to give the people work and save them 
from starvation. Although there were 
many converts none were baptized 
until after the famine was over, when 
2,222 were immersed in one day, July 
31, 1878, at a ford of the Gundelacuma 
river, north of Ongole. That ! 
more than 13,000 were baptized into. 
the Ongole church, which became and 
has continued to be the largest Christ- 
ian church in the world, although it 
has been divided into about twelve. 
Since an accident by which his thigh 
was broken ten years ago, Dr. C 
has been in failing health, although he: 
continued to superintend the work at 
Ongole, until recently compelled to 
return to America. He is now at the 
New England Baptist Hospital in 
Boston. The present Mrs. Cle zh is 
a sister of Professor Walter Rauschen- - 
busch of the Rochester Theologi 
Seminary, and is resting for a time at 
his summer home at Bobcaygeon, 
Ontario.— Watchman. 


Dr. John E. Clough, of Ongole, 
India, whose home-coming we men- 
tioned last week, is now in the New 
England Baptist Hospital, Boston, 
under treatment. Dr. Clough is known 
as '' The Apostle to the Telugus," and 
deserves Mdb The history of the 
remarkable work in which he was the 
leader is probably known to most of. 
our readers who are familiar with | 
Baptist missionary undertakings and 
achievements. The scrap of it which 
we find in the Wafchman, will refresh 
their menory s the record v God's 
Teal wor his servant, and inspire 
thos — Maritims Baptist. i 
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Rev. John E. Clough. D.D., of — 


Ongole, India, ** The 

Telugus,”’ is resting qui 
England Baptist Hospital, Boston. 
He is feeble, but does not suffer much 


postle to the 


Afterward he went — 


y at the New - 
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and somewhat stronger than 


Lond he landed from the steamer.— 


Watchman. 
cm 


We are glad to quote the above 
notes concerning our beloved Dr. 
Clough. The writer remembers how 
often in his boyhood he used to hear 
h's work in Ongole, never 

he would some day live 
in a bungalow built by Dr. Clough. 
We praise the Lord for the foundations 
he laid in the work and for the excel- 
lence of the work that he did. ''Their 
works do follow them.’ 


FACULTIES Usxion LECTURESHIP. 
A REPORT. 


As the incumbent of the new lecture- 


ship instituted last year, by the Facul- 


ties Union of the Baptist Theol 

Seminaries of the United States North 

and South, and Canada, it seems 
on the work done, 


MEME that | 
and that this report be sent both to the 


Faculties Union and to the contribu- 
tors that have made the work possible. 
The work to me by the 
committee of the union, Doctors : 
and Horr, suggested a visit to the 
seven seminaries: Rochester, Chicago, 
Colgate, McMaster, Louisville, Cro- 
zer, and Newton. These institutions 
were visited in turn, besides in answer 
to pressing invitations the Kansas 
City and Southwestern (at Waco, 
cram seminaries were also included. 
e a course of seven lectures 
79€ oM s Missionary Traming 
School of Chicago, and I delivered two 
lectures to the Dutch Reformed Semi- 
nary at New Brunswick, N. J[. Asa 
rule 1 preached on Sundays, and gave 
numerous addresses at prayer meet- 
ings, before woman's societies, etc. | 
also gave much time to personal. inter- 
views with students and missi 
candidates. The lectures varied in 
number from seven to fifteen in each 
The topics varied somewhat, 
in the several institutions according to 
circumstances ; but a volume embrac- 
ing substantially the line of thought 
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pursued has been ed for publica- 
tion under the title, *' Phe Ta: , Worth 
While, or the Divine Philosophy of 
Missions." It will be out in September. 
So far as | can judge, this new line of 
service has bre apie with deep 
appreciation; y faculties and 
students. The several institutions shared 
in the traveling expenses, and in some 
cases provided entertainment, and they 
have united in the request for another 
course the coming year. Contributions 
necessary for its support have also 
been secured. Most of the former sub- 
scribers are renewing their gifts, and 
some new ones are contributing. 

| expect to resume the work from 
about Sept. 15 next, beginning at 
Rochester, taking in, however, this 
year, several of the colleges and omit- 
ting F perhaps two or three of the semin- 


eee Se is felt to the donors 

n for their kind support of 
ae | believe to be the best work of 
my life. This impression is also cor- 
roborated by many others. I seek to 
impart to our future ministers, includ- 
ing most of our missionary candidates, 
the benefits of my long continued 
studies, travels and reflections respect- 
i this great work of missions, or 
Christianity in its world extension, a 
cause just now so nobly accentuated 
by the great Laymen's Movement on 
this continent and in the world. 
—Standard. Henry C. MABIE. 


Inpian HRISTIAN LADIES. 


With the exception of the small Parsi 


community and of a very few reformed 


Hindu and Moslem sects, writes Miss 
Selincourt in the East nd the West, 
it is only among Indian Christians that 
women of culture and education are as 
yet to be found; consequently we 
have this significant fact, that almost 
without exception the women leaders 
in India to-day are Christian. Does 
the Government seek women fitted to 
hl! important educational or medical 
wee It must turn for them to the 
ndian Christian community. At a 
National Congress held not long ago 
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in North India, the only woman speak- 
er was a Christian; moreover, she 
was not merely the only woman, she 
was also, as it happened, the only 
Christian who took a prominent part 
in the Congress; all the other leaders 
were men and non-Christians a E due 
of the stro apologetics for Christ- 
ianity in India to-day is the small, but 
magnificent band of Indian Christian 
women, the fact that it is the religi 

of Christ that has made possible lives 
such as that of the late Miss Lilavati 
Singh, Vice-Principal of the first 
Women's College to be founded in 
India, and of her still more famous 
compatriot, Pandita Ramabai, who has 
gathered round her, near Poona, 1,500 
widows, whom she has rescued from 
lives of misery and organised into a 
marvellously successful industrial 
colony.—Christian Patriot. 





P dieron. drop'' ore ne wees 
f Lloyd G e, Chancellor of the 
Echel, as applied to Great Brit- 
ain's whiskey-bill during the year. 
The prime effect of the increased tax 
imposed on spirituous liquor was not 
primarily intended to be for reforma- 
tion along temperance lines. But that 
has been its effect nevertheless. The 
Chancellor has said: “From the 
moment the tax was put on, drunken- 
ness dropped down—a very long drop. 
The effect seemed to be instantaneous, 
and still continues." Commenting on 
this, The Christian says: "The ex- 
tent of the ‘‘drop"’ is shown in the fact 
that between 1908 and 1909 there was 
a difference in the nation's consump- 
tion of ten million gallons of spirits. 
Best of all, there has been no flying 
from whiskey to beer, or other less 
potent substitutes. In other words, 
there has been a sudden_and substan- 
tial improvement in the habits of the 
poor and the money saved thereby 

naturally found its way into a 
thousand useful channels of trade. 
With reason, the Chancellor added 
that it would be “a crime against the 
State" to “alter a tax which has had 
such beneficial results." All this is 
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encouraging to temperance workers, 
on tia side of the sea 25 well aetna AN 
Old Country, and indicates that high 
license is not fruitless in producing 
moral effects of the right kind.— 
Canadian Baptist. 


BarFATLA LEPER ASYLUM. 


Dear Sir. 

Will you kindly assist my Com- 
mittee to give publicity to their re- 
eng: ent of the Rev. W. Powell 
as Missionary-in-ch: of the above- 
named Leper Asylum, in the Guntur 
District, Madras Presidency, by allow- 


ing this notice to appear in an early 
issue of your ? Thanking ing you in 
mod on Behalf of the oe ees: 
of the South Indian Strict. Baptist 
Missionary Society.—S. Gray, 

| Secretary. 
Stroud Green, London, N. 


SOUTH Ixpia UNITED CHURCH. 


The following list of statistics of the - 
South India United Church will repa 
study from a Baptist standpoint. "The 
Baptist gets used to being called 
fanatical and exclusive because he 


believes in scriptural cess n asa 
prerequisite to the Lord's Supper, but. 
it comes with a shock of surprise that 
the organization which claims to stand. 
for church union in South India should 


in the same paragraph ph in which it say 

“We may thank God that the Uniseds 
Church now totals over 150,000 mem- 
bers" record the exclusion of 125,000 
of those "members ™ from the Lord's 
table. 150,000 “ members," but only 


d m ‘ communicants.” We cannot 
ollow the logic. 
“u We hope that our readers will care- 


fully study the statistics of the S.I.U.C. 
pullishud. in this number. There is 
much room for thought and much 
cause for humble prayer in them. We 


may th: od that the United 
Church now totals over 150,000 
members." 
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Total for S.I.U.C. 


Echoes of the Edinburgh Missionary 
Conference continue to sound, and we 
observe with special interest the 
appointment of a Continuation Com- 
mittee — desi to secure the 
permanence the Conference, and to 
avoid the inconvenience of creating 
entirely new machinery whenever a 
fresh gathering may be held. This 
committee is c , moreover, with 
a variety of inquiries, all of which 
must inevitably tend in the direction 
of unity of effort and the avoidance of 
— MMC in the field. Among the 
results of the committee's work will 
doubtless be the early realisation of 
the impossibility of — — 
for co-operation t h is 
derived from the New g iioa 


Ei sien M aat be Sor mating 


that the Conference included in its 
membership those who do not take 
this line, if it leads the conveners to 


Staiistics of the S.I. U.C. 


2,833 | 10,399 | 
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Seay 
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90| 25,819 [iso 1,320 53.457 


—United Church Herald. 


see the only foundation of unity is 
truth.—Life of Faith. 


From Mr. ]. R. Mott's report to 
the World Miio Conference we 
une that there are alt 

rotestant missionary societies at work. 
De annual combined contributions for 

oe ias Christians are 
so] 000 here are 5,522 ordained 
982 physicians, 2,503 
men lay missionaries, 5,406 married 
women, excluding physicians, 4,988 
unmarried women, excluding physi- 
cians—altogether 19,280 foreign mis- 
sionaries, not counting ordained 
missionaries twice. There are 5,045 
ordained natives, and 92,918 un- 
ordained native hers 
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total BP pes in Pii We 
1,925,205, The total num ving 
baptized Christians was 3,906,373 : 
of native adherents, 5,281,871 

native contributions amounted to 
£545,000.—/ndian Witness. 


w i 


Seldom, if ever, has there been a 
Conference so large and representative 
that has sustamed its attendance 
undiminished and its interest unbroken 
for ten days, with twenty-eight dee 
sittings, besides innumer: 
and private meetings. 
occurrence to see vacant seats on the 
benches reserved for official delegates. 
Much more frequently there were 
numbers standing at the doors. The 
deeply serious, devout, and even 
solemn tone of all the proceedings was 
helped and rendered the more impres- 
sive by well-occasioned laughter and 

plause, Our senki and courteous 

chairman , fo keep even the 
rh the 
i which 
ADADA e the existent besipess 
committee on the fifth day, that the 
seven-minute limit of speeches should 
be reduced to five minutes, there was 

no waste of time. From thirty to forty 
speeches were delivered every day, and 
hardly a dozen in the whole Conference 
could be said to be ineffective. Some 
of them were marvels of condensed 
fact, argument, and fire. The closing 
bell frequently contributed the humor 
—at any rate, for the audience. With 
inexorable justice it rang down the 
perorations of divines, politicians, 

right reverend lord-bishops, Colonial 
governors, university professors, work- 
a-day missionaries, mission-board 
secretaries, doctors, lady orators, 
Quakers, friars, knights, baronets, 

ers, negroes, C men, Koreans, 
Indians and Japarese.— Missionary 


To THE MEMBERS OF THE 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH IN 
Mox-CHRISTIAN LANDS. 


Deak BRETHREN IN Cunisr,—We 
desire to send you in the Lord 
from the World d Missionary Conference 
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gathered in Edinb F 
we bie bum een plage ter 


deliberation, anc the study of mission- 
ary problems, with the supreme pur- 
of making the work of Christ in 


hearts have gone forth to you in 
fellowship and love. 

Many causes of thanksgiving have 
arisen as we have consulted t 
with the whole of the mission field clear 
in view. But nothing has caused more 
jey than the witness borne from all 
quarters as to the steady growth in 
numbers, zeal, and power uf the Jing 1 
Christian Church in newly a. 
lands. Mone have been more 
in our deliberations than mem 
fion your own Ce We hawk 
God for the spirit evangelistic 
energy which you are showing, and for 
the victories that are being won there- 
by. We thank God for the longing 
alter unity which is so prominent 
among you and is one ges own 
deepest lon to-da ur hearts 
are filled sur srattede for all the 
inspiration that your example has 
brought to us in our home-lands. 
This eser ond is Kis the more inspiring 
beset the piee sadlen which you 
hold in the hottest part of the furnace 
wherein the Christian Church is being 


the life 
mast bethe fie of holiness and moral 
power, as set forth by you who are 
to be fellow-helpers with you in the 
work, and to know that you are being 
more and more empowered by God's 
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then we may see great marvels wrought 
beneath our own eyes. T 

Meanwhile, we rejoice also to be 
leaming much ourselves from the 
reat peoples whom our Lord is now 
rawing to himself ; and we look for a 
richer faith to result for all from the 
| ing of the nations in him. 

There is much else in our hearts 
that we should be glad to say, but we 
must confine ourselves to one further 
matter, and that the most vital of all. 
A strong co-operation in prayer 
ds together in one all the Empire 
of Christ. Pray therefore, for us, the 
Christian communities in home-lands, 
as we pray for you: remember our 
difficulties | es God as we remember 
yours, that he may grant to each 
of us the help that we need, and to 
both of us together that fellowship in 
the Body of Christ which is according 
to his blessed — will.—Afissronary 
Herald. 


j 
= 


A BIBLE PROGRAMME or Missions. 


In the great Missionary Conference 
in Edinburgh, Scotland, the most 
impressive feature was the devotional 
services held every day at noon for the 
whole ten days of the Conference. 
They were always occasions of moving 
pes ano of high inspiration. The 
irst was conducted by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury; but perhaps the most 
impressive was the last, conducted by 
Rev. ]. Ross Stevenson, D.D., of 
Baltimore. U.S.A. In opening the 
service Dr. Stevenson repeated from 
memory a number of passages of 
Scripture giving the Bible idea of the 
Christian work of evangelizing the 
world. The recital made a profound 
erage on the great audience of 
delegates, and summed up ina ve 
adequate way the discussions of all 
the sessions, and by general agree- 
ment was just the memory to carry 
away as giving compact and perma- 
nent form to the Conference as a 
whole, We have been so fortunate as 
to secure a stenographic transcript of 
Dr. Stevenson's remarkable Scriptural 
recital of the Bibl@programme of mis- 
sions, and present it in this prominent 
way, as it will certainly commend itself 
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to all Christians as it did to the dele- 
| , as the best colloca- 


“In the last day, that great day of 
the feast, Jesus stood and cried, say- 
ing, ‘If any man thirst let him come 


anto meand drink. He that believeth 


in me, as the scripture saith, out of 
him shall flow rivers of living water.' 

" Behold | send the promise Bi my 
Father upon you, but tarry ye until - 

be endowed with power from on high. 
Ye shall receive the power of the Holy 
Ghost coming upon you, and ye shall 
be witnesses unto me both in Jerusalem 
and in all Judea, and in Samaria, and 
unto the uttermost parts of the earth. 

These all continued with one accord 
in prayer and supplication with the 
women. And when the day of Pente- 
cost was fully come they were all with 
one accord m one place. And sud- 
denly there came from heaven a sound 
as a mighty rushing wind, and it 
filled all he house were they were 
siting. And there appeared unto 
then cloven tongues ‘lee as of fire 
and it sat upon each of them, and they 
were all filled with the Holy Ghost 
and Ws oe to speak with other tongues 
as the Spirit gave them utterance, 

This is that which was spoken of by 
the prophet Joel; and it shall come to 
pass in the last day, saith God, I will 
pour out of my Spirit upon all flesh ; 
and your sons and your daughters 
shall prophesy, and your young men 
shall see visions, and your old men 
shall dream dreams; and on my 
servants and on my hand-maids I wi 
pour out in those days of my Spirit, 
and they shall prophesy, and it shall 
come to pass that whosoever shall call 
on the name of the Lord shall be saved. 

How then shall they call on him in 
whom they have not believed? And 
how shall they believe in him of whom 
they have not heard? And how shall 
they hear without a preacher ? 

When he saw the multitudes he was 
moved with compassion. for them, 
because they fainted and were scat- 
tered abroad as sheep having no 
shepherd. 

hen said he to his disciples: * The 
harvest truly is plenteous but the 
laborers are few. Pray ye therefore 
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the Lord of the harvest that he would 
send forth laborers into his harvest.’ 


As they ministered unto the Lord 
and fasted, the Holy Ghost said; 
Separate me Barnabas and Saul for 
the work whereunto I have called them. 
And when they had fasted and prayed 
they laid their hands on them and serit 
them away, so they being sent of the 
Holy Ghost departed. All they that 
dwelt in Asia heard the word of the 
Lord ]esus, both Jews and Greeks, 
So mightily grew the word of God 
and prevailed. 

Now thanks be unto God who 
always leadeth us in triumph in Christ 
and maketh manifest through us the 
savor of his knowledge in every place. 
| have confidence in you through the 
Lord that Pads be none otherwise 
minded. nd who is sufficient for 
these things? And such confidence 
have we through Christ and Godward, 
not that we are sufficient of ourselves 
to account anything as of ourselves, 
but our sufficiency is of God. 

For this cause I also having heard 
of the faith in the Lord Jesus, which ts 
am you, cease not to give thanks 
for you, making mention of in 
my prayers that the God of our Lord 
Jesus Christ the Father of Glory, may 
give unto you the Spirit of wisdom 
and revelation in the knowledge of 
him; having the eyes of your heart 
ee capuc that ye may know what 
is the hope of his calling, and what 
the riches of the glory of his inheritance 
in the saints, and what is the exceeding 
| ness of his power to us-ward who 

elieve according to that working of 
the strength of his might which he 
wrought in Christ when he raised him 
from the dead, and made him sit at 
his right hand in the heavenly places 
far above all rule and authority and 
power and dominion, and every name 
that is named, not only in this world 
but also in that which is to come ; and 
he put all things in subjection under 
his feet, and gave him to be head over 
all things to the church, which is his 
body, the fulness of him that filleth all 
in all. 

And I heard a great voice of a grea’ 
multitude in heaven, sayi : Hal- 
lelujah! Salvation an s ia and 
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honor and power unto the Lord our 
God. Praise our God, all ye his 
servants, and ye that fear him, both 
small and great! And l heard as it 
were the voice of a great multitude 
and as the voice of hany Se 
as the voice of mighty thi ings, 
saying, Hallelujah ! for the Lord God 
Hiep eom reigneth ; and again they 
said, Hallelujah ! "— Watchmant. 


AFRICA COMMISSION IN SUDAN 
" Everything and everybody well" 
comes “the birian ies lagos, 
Nigeria, received on July 28 from the 


Foreign Mission Society's delegai 
see Cane country and the Soda 
Arriving at Matadi, May 26, they 
planned to go at once to Stanley Pool 
and then on up the river to visit the 
Upper River stations first. On the 
way they were able to stop over one 
night at Kimpesi, where the theo- 
logical training school is located. The 
missionaries at the station got re- 
of their coming just two hours 
before they arrived, so that there 


was no time for any special prepar- 
ation. The suni i si abel 
saw Kimpesi in its every-day dress, 
and the students just as they ap 
every day before the missionaries in 
classes, prayer-meeting and homes, 
and were yet impressed with the all- 
pervading spirit of the work. A note 
written June 11, as they were go- 
ing into Ikoko on the English Bap- 
tist Mission steamer "Endeavour," 
stated that they were to sail from 
Matadi for Nigeria about July 20.— 
Watchman. 





ll. SAMUEL 21: I0 


l 
The evening droops across the even- 
On int vale, and mountain 
turret high 
A stillness falls. 
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‘The hills around are touched with 
gleams of light, 


And the calm splendour of the 


^ Orient night 
The earth enthrals. 
Il 

On Gibeah’s mount alone deep 
. shadows rest. 

The moon drew back, nor touched 

her sombre crest, 
It turned aside.. i 
For up her reeking sides the jackals 


. creep, 
While birds of night around the 
summit sweep, 


_ In circles wide. 


They dare not nearer come, for love 


‘is there, | 
Mot love alone, but woe, and wild 
ir 


. Their vigils keep. 


For where, dim shrouded, in the 
darkness rise 


- Those ghastly forms betwixt the 


earth and skies 
Doth nature weep. 


IV 


Oh! Woe of Woes! that ever the 


earth should know 


- The awful shame, the bitter wringing 


_throe 

Of mother-love, 

That rends the heart of Rizpah, 
watching there, 


While round her, through the haunted 


~ midnight air, 
Weird horrors move. 


V 
The seven sons of Saul ! Oh ! Zion 
weep E 
How can ye rest ? Arise ! and. vigil 
keep. 


Nor leave alone 

On yonder solitude the broken heart 

That from her heroes cannot, will 
not part j 

Till Tife Png 

p VI 

Be still ye winds, that round the 


^". Oe mountains moan, 


‘Cease your low dirge, and wing ye 
to the throne 
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Where splendours dwell. 
And bid the minstrel monarch sweep 
Of fis cad lor d he 
is sad harp, and set in tune t 
words 
_ That anguish tell. 
L VII 
And while his trembling fingers 
press the string, 
Blent with the notes unutterable 
things 
Shall pierce the skies. ] 
And He who sits enthroned in 
Heaven, shall heär, 
And gracious to the broken heart 
raw near, 
| So sympathise. 
VIII 
Enough! The winds alone their 
requiems keep 
Sobbing by hillside drear, and 
cavern dee 
Of death they sing. 
And darker still ME night will 
fall 


On Gibeah's lonely mount, the wild 
beasts' call 
More awful ring. 
IX 


But she who fears not death, shall 
watch beside 

Her mangled slain, no evil can 
betide 

Her matchless love. s 

About the sack-clothed rock a wall 


unseen 
Stands true and tried, while pity 
drops serene 
From = atte above. 
M. GRANT-STAIT 
Udayagiri. 


INDUSTRIAL MISSIONARY Work. 
T. FRANCIS ÉMBURY. 


Mark well the title, which, being 
interpreted, means that a brother who 
is engaged in industrial work is doing 
just as real mission work as the bro- 
ther who sits in his office writing 
sermons preparatory to preaching them 
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or casting up figures in the piping of 
his numerous accounts. Salvation 
refers to all sides of a man's nature, 
bodily, social and intellectual : and the 
aim of the missionary should be to 
develop every ability in those under 
his care. > 
[t has been my privilege recently 
to attend one of the most interestin 
conferences, that has ever been held 
in Kodaikanal, viz, an Industrial 
Conference, and at one session it was 
stated by a missionary who has had 
long experience of both Indian missions 
and missionaries; “That the ordi- 
nary missionary needs converting to 
see the necessity of this kind of mission 
work." And surely there is some 
truth in this statement, for I fear that 
many workers on the field are not only 
not in sympathy with industrial work, 
but they look upon industrial schools 
as being useless enterprises where a 
lot of money is either wasted or brings 
in no adequate return. Many say, 
It's no use, an industrial school can't 
its way! But many of us think 
differently. At least we say the in- 
dustrial school MUST be so helped 
and so financed that it can keep on its 
legs and carry on its good work. If 
money can be found for High Schools, 
Colleges, where our youth are taught 
science, chemistry, mathematics, surely 
it is only right to expect that at least 
as liberal support will be given to 
students who are being taught to work 
at the smith's anvil, the ter's 
bench, the weaver's loom, and other 
honourable handicrafts, to say nothing 
of agriculture. In these nerate 
cays Se” MC the | x is 
by many looked upon as being de- 
grading, mission boards will do well to 


support, and support liberally, that 
department of service where the 

of work is preached, and the dignity 
of labour kept well to the fore. The 


old Jews had a saying: “He who 
teaches not his son to learn some 
trade is as though he taught him 
robbery." Now it would be well if all 
our Indian Christians had at least 
some knowledge of one trade, say, 


' ; for how many of our agents 
saul rel die in the villages, when any- 
thing goes wrong with door, window, 


* 
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stool or rafter, are utterly at a loss as 
screw. And at present bay ae 
i knew 


would not do the work if they i 
how, and as for mending a hole in the 
wall probably me has to be called 
in to execute the necessary repairs, 
and expense is incurred which migt 
easily be avoided if the teacher ha 
some practical knowledge of the use 
af tools. [ would like to see all our 
agents at least tramed to use hammer, 
saw and plane. 

|t is to correct the false and silly 
idea regarding the indignity of work- 
ing with the hands that industrial 
schools exist, for in them students are 
taught how to work, how to work to 
the best advantage, and that there ts 
a true dignity in the doing of one's 
work. In the homeland one often 
sees displayed outside a large building 
in course of erection the old time 
notice : “ Men Wanted," and tn 
what is needed in India t is 
MEN, honest, willing to work, God- 
fearing Christian men; and while one 
purpose of the industrial school ts to 
turn out workmen with both a theoreti- 
cal and practical knowl of various 
trades, yet ue school has a much 
higher, a much nobler object in view, 
a ie production o MEN. as 
Drummond so well puts it. “ Work 
Is given men not som poe 
because the world needs it, but because 
the workman needs it. Men make 
works, but work makes men. | 


office is not a place for making money, _ 


itis a place for making men. A work- 
shop is not a place for making machi- 
nery, it isa Lus for making souls, 
for fitting in. the virtues to one's life, 
for turning out honest, modest and 
good-natured men," men who will be 
an honour to themselves, their work, 
their church and their conn But 


this means 1 Hys os 






been issued by M. | 
“ Report of the Committee on Indus- 





headed “ Needs" we read “ ‘more 
funds" is the almost universal cry." 
quite recently wrote to me as follows :— 
“ But a better day is dawning. Let 
us get down to rock bottom and tell 
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the churches what we want. What 
we must have and, faf see must have 
} You and | and others in 
their work are wasting much of our 
best time for lack of financial backing. 
Let us get that. The point before us 
just now is not as to ways and means 
of spending the money. As yet it is 
ardly so far as—how shall we get it? 
But do we want it? , What could you 
not do if you had the backing you 
ought to have ? " 

Aye. What indeed? Ah for the 
dawning of the better day, and may 
it dawn soon.—/nd1an Witness. 





BOOK REVIEWS. 


Tug WORDS AND WORK or THE LORD 

Jesus, Part I. by Rev. J. R. Bacon. 

Thin boards, pp. 154, price As. 5. 

Telugu. Christian Literature Society, 

Madras. 

The first of a series of graded Bible 
Readers arranged with questions and 
notes so that any ordinarily intelligent 
teacher can guide a class m its study. 
It is intended for third form students 
and should make a helpful addition to 
our Telugu Bible Study helps. 


CHINA AND ITs PEorLE, by W. A. 
Cornaby. Paper, pp.79, As. 5. 
C. L. S., Madras. 

A well written, well printed, well 
illustrated story, briefly told, of China 
and the Chinese and well worth 
reading. 


EXCHANGES AND REVIEWS 


Tug Prostem or Uwsity, by Rev. 
J: M. Wilson, D.D. Paper pp. 24. 
Price As. 2. C. L. S., Madras. 


Tue Next Sree, by Charles Edward 
Jefferson. Paper, pp. 29. Price 
As.2. C.L. S., Madras. 

p 

Ixp14 Berore THE ExcGrisH, by R. 
Seivell, M.C.S., Paper, pp. 74. Price 
As.4. C.L. S., Madras. 

um 

Joux DerBritto, by W. Robinson, 
Paper, pp. 72. Price, As, 3. C. L. S., 
Madras. 


DIVINE IxcagNATION as found in the 
Ramayana of Tulsi Das, by a mem- 


ber of the Brotherhood of the 
Imitation of Jesus. Paper, pp. 23. 


Price As. 2. C. L. S., Madras. 

Five booklets from the Christian 
Literature Society, the first appeali 
especially to the missionary, the Ripe, 
to the beginner in the Christian hfe, 
the third to the student of political 
conditions in India. The fourth, a 
brief sketch of the life of a Portuguese 
Jesuit, is a bit of inspiration to the 
man who has to endure hardship for 
the sake of the Lord Jesus. The 
fifth sets forth some striking lels 
between the Hindu and Christian 
ideas of incarnation of the divine, and 
shows the failure of the former to meet 
the needs of man. 
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celIcs 2 


ASSAM. 


NORTH LAKHIMPUR :— The 
annual Autumn Wu | Sep j 
began in the station on Monday, Sep- 
taber sth, with a study of the Book of 
Deuteronomy. This item is bein 
written on the 10th of September, an 
there are over twenty present in the 
class. Day after day the thermometer is 
repone one hundred in the shade. 

Cholera is all about us, and many 
have died in heathen villages. It has 
also prevailed among the Christians 
in four villages, but only one death 
iy ensued; the wife of the pastor at 
Zllengmara passed away as a result 
of this disease. She d a good 
woman, always present at the house 
of God when there was service. Some- 
times she has carried her children 
and walked long distances, wading 
through deep water, in order to be 
present at the meeting. 

Paulus, the pastor, and four brethren 
who were accompanying him to the 
Pastor's Class, from the church at 
Karrigaon, were on their way on 
Sunday afternoon, September 4th, 
when in crossing the Kanga river a 
few miles from the station, Paulus 
and a young man named Pran were 
siezed with cholera. The party appear- 
ed on the mission compound during 
the night with the young man Pran 
nearly dead. But prompt and resolute 
treatment brought them all round, and 
to my great surprise all were able to 
appear in the class the next day. 

The Sunday School missionary, who 
is employed by the North Lakhimpur 
Baptist Association, is doing a large 
amount of good. Churches that 
thought they could not maintain a 
Sunday School are now doing well in 
that line, The last Senday mm Aug 
| baptized eight Sunday Sch 
children in Rangsall village. The 
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nts of these children have been 

Christians for almost twenty years, and 

the children cannot remember when 

prayer was not offered in their homes. 
Joux Firts. 





* 
INDIA. 


A LagGE REINFORCEMENT 15 
EXPECTED IN NOVEMBER. 


Mr. and Mrs. Higgins, Mr. and 
Mrs. Archibald and the Misses. 
Blackaddar, Priest, Baskerville and 
Corning return to the work. The new 
missionaries expected are: Mr. and 
Mrs. Barss, Mr. and Mrs. Orchard 
and the Misses Marsh and Phillipott ; 
the new gentlemen seem to be in every 
way highly trained and qualified for 
the service. Miss Marsh comes as an 


"honorary " missionary from Ch 
City, Miss Phillipott, a Baptist herself; 
i the da hter of the pastor of a large 
Disciple Church which has guaranteed 
to pay her passage and salary. 


Ox FUvRLOUGH. 


All regret that Rev. A. Woodburne, 
M.D., is not yet able to return to the 
work to which he so joyfully gave hi 
best service. He has tor the present 
taken up medical practice in Michigan. 
U.S.A. 

Miss K. McLaurin the devoted 
missionary and able editor of '* Viveka- 
vathi," the new monthly magazine for — 
Telugu women, sailed for home on Sept. | 
13th by the S. S. “ Derbyshire." It 
is hoped that two winters may enable 
her to return in full vigor to the work 
from which she can ill be spared. She 
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will make her home with her p 





rents, 
so well known and loved in India, Dr. 
and Mrs. McLaurin of Toronto. 


FORWARD. 


The Munsiff of Sornpett recently 

e d to our Mission his. B eror 

some 5,000 ru Mr. 

while at home has made a 

piis "effort to secure the required 

email to equip this important, and 

Jong-neglected station in the extreme 
North of our Mission. 


A splendid site of fifteen acres in 
‘Cocanada has been urchased for the 
new High School. re i$ hope that 
the idm required for the buildi 
will soon be tangible as the roit dd 
the Forward Movement now ng 
initiated by the Ontario and Quebec 
Board. 






Hore on! WORE on ! 
-in the vicinity of Parlakimedi there 
have been morethan too Paidas baptiz- 
ed this year. One of them has started 
: school in an important centre. Mr. 
Freeman writes : '' Others are awaiting 
ma an For a fortnight thirty 
were instructed daily in the 
dies of the Bible. A Brahmin con- 
vert, from Balasore, who has endured 
much persecution for Christ's sake, 
was a great help, being able to speak 
L^ ag in their own Oriya tongue. 
Life of Christ was made vivid 
t Ee usejof the Magic Lantern." 
ple are asking why we take 
-s0 dad trouble to preach in Parla- 
kimedi. Several are showing a 
vigorous opposition. 

The storming of the centers in the 
rainy season when touring is not satis- 
factory is indoubtedly an excellent plan, 
but it assuredly requires more grace, 





| ht should 
shine forth the brightest are often the 
darkest. When visiting villages near 
Chicacole the people sometimes say: 

“ Couldn't you get anyone to believe in 
the town that you came to us?" Out 
in the district we never hear such 


MISSION NEWS 


wer cede 5 delis E 


(dS ke beautiful the country looks in its 
rich robes of living green. The daily. 
rains betoken an ndant harvest. 
Oh that the dews of divine grace may 
in like manner daily descend upon this 
needy people and the- needy mission- 
anesand workers, who above all things 
else desire to be used in the glorious 
service of their risen Redeemer. 


"Channels. only, gracious Master: 
Yet with all Thy wondrous power. 
Flowing through me thou canst use me 
Every day and every hour! "’ 
Maser E. ARCHIBALD. 


EASTERN BENGAL :—5everal of 
our missionaries have been on furlough 
u down under” du the last vear. 
Dr. and Mrs. M of Adelaide ; 
Miss y of Victoria ; Mr. and Mrs. 
Takle of New Zealand ; Mr. and Mrs. 
Thompson and Miss Farmilo of Tas- 
mania are all busy on ion work 
in the home ch considerable 
interest has Dod. rumen: in the 
Australasian States. All these workers 
are returning to India in November. 

Dr. pri; e for the last twelve 


ting New 
Lund s so abiy at Chandpur, has 
resigned and retumed home. Dr. 
Pettit, another New Zealander, comes 
out to take his place 
MD in obs P aci esed of 

vmensi es his first fu 
ng i a 4 


A. B. Telugu Mission. 


KURNOOL :—Monsoon rains are 
now of daily occurrence m these parts, 
making tolo impossible, This has 
given me an unity of doing more 
work in our High School be We 
have had considerable trouble regard- 
ink changes ie Ihe UT, bu oe wee ere? 
thing is in good prepa Den 
Frequent changes in the ucational 
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policy of Government creates an un- 
certain atsmosphere detrimental to the 
best results. However, in this we are 
sharing the common ex ces of all 
engaged in educational work in India. 
‘he past few months present by all 
odds the difficulties regarding 
our field work. 1t is the time when 
the poor of the land are in extreme 
difficulty. Already most of them have 
borrowed to the full extent of their 
au 200 Me MOM food. At least 
Tour months of eac our poor 
Christians suffer bey all descri 
It is during these four months that all 
self-support shrinks to the vanishing 
pont yet these people must live some- 
ow and so must the teachers and 
pes who work among them. 

f anybody finds it a pleasant task to 
literally push these latter in starvation 
and want—for be it known they do not 
quietly submit to the pangs of hunger 
and want, but press upon the mission- 
ary so violently that he frees himself 
only by a desperate struggle, produci 
in fina certain hardness of heart an 
despair—I say if anybody finds this a 
pleasant task I for one Suy, It is 
terrible. Do the people in 
see why many missionaries ir of 
self-support under such conditions? 
And why when we hear or read of a 
missionary who claims to have practi- 
cally reached self-support we shrug our 
shoulders. 

The ubiquitous moving pictures have 
found their way to Kurnool, Venkiah 
Brothers from Madras have a first class 
outfit, reproducing not only marvelous 
scenes, but even the noise such as of 
cavalry, artillery, water falls etc, Both 
the eye and the ear satished 
there remains aching to mate the 
scenes appear most real. People do 
not need to travel Fg amends and 
more, £g, see iagara Falls. 
Many h reda of peeple saw them 
right here in Kurnool. As we had seen 
the Niagara Falls in America we were 
astonished at the marvelous reproduc- 
tion even to the very noisc of the waters. 
Modern science and inventions have 
made thingrs pne of which our 
fathers never t The true 
Christian sees in all these things more 
than mere commercial enterprise. He 
sees in it the possibility of the people 
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of the word becoming acquainted 
with each other and so directly d 


ing the realization of the brot 
of all mankind. 


ALLUR: —The Rev. and Mrs. Davis 
received a very cordial welcome — 
to Allur peed their s them by the 
reception was given to the 
Christians and other ts of Il 
including, of course, school boys | 
and their teachers. There was native 
music, garlands, addresses, etc. “At 
the same time there was given a fare- 
well to Mr. and Mrs. Owen who cared 
for the station during the absence of 
Mr. and Mrs. Davis. So the occasion 
was one of mingled joy and sorrow, 
sorrow that the Owens were leaving 
us and joy that the Davises had re- 
turned to us.—K. B 






18th July, roro, 
R.M.S. Kinfauns Castle, 
Atlantic Ocean. 


To the Editor of the 
“ Baptist Missionary Review” 
NELLORE, SOUTH INDIA. 


Dear SIR, 

Please kindly convey my best thanks 
to the American Baptist Foreign 
Missionary Society for sending m 
and conferring upon me the honor of 


being one of thew delegates to o represent 
the Telugus in India and Natal, at the 
World Missionary Conference at 
Edinburgh. 


I often had a wish to visit and see 
something of the Christian countries 
of the West, and now | have had that 
wish realized, and have been 
to see som of the countr y of 
Great Britain. hile there | have 
learned and seen much that will be of 
great benefit to me in my future 
service for my Master. 

This visit enables me to compare 
the condition of this country with that 
of my own. The towns and villages 
im this land look so neat and clean, 
and the people seem to be so active 
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and full of life. God has wonderfully 
favored and blessed the nations of 
the West. We do not see this clean- 
ness and activity when we pass throug 
our own country, India. There we 
see idols and idol worship and the 
practices of heathenism on all sides. 

The Edinburgh Cenierence was a 
Se 

! rom | the 
world. Lig people of nearly all 
nations languages "s came together : 
amd talked to one another of the 
" wonderful works of God. 

| came to the Conference with a 
question in my mind. In spite of all 
our preaching and Christian work | 
had wondered, whether the world was 
coming nearer to Christ or not? And 
I was fully made to realize that the 
world is coming so. 

| was also led to realize more of the 
power and love of Christ in the preach- 
ing of the = , and now I am 
returning to Natal filled with a greater 
love nd real to work and Vac huy the 
| to my people in that power of 
of love, and joy. 

What a grand and noble army of 
spirit-filled followers of Christ gathered 
at the Conference, and what a number 
of benevolent and kind servants of his 
in Edinburgh willingly entertained us 
with p hospitality. It reminds 
one of the days when our Lord was 
upon earth when his disciples followed 
him and did his service, while others 
were so kind to help him and his 
followers in their temporal needs. 

lt was my privilege to meet at the 
conference the secretaries, Drs. Barbour 
and Ha; and some of the mission- 
anes on furlough, such as the Rev. 
Laflamme, Friesen, Unruh, and Geo. 
Stone, and the kind missionary ladies 
Mrs. and Miss Armstrong. I also 
met several of the noble members that 
compose the Executive of the Mission 
Society and our delegates from the 
far East. 


MISSION NEWS 





May the Lord bless them and us in 
his service. 
Yours obediently, 
Jons RaANGIAH, 
Kearsney, Natal, South Africa. 


NOTICE. 





The News Editor of the Review 
used to get news from Japan and China 
as well as from all parts of India, from 
the various Baptist Societies. 

This department is for all who have 
an item of interest to relate. Please 
send your notes so as to reach me 
before the 20th of each month.— 
G. J. H. 

cui 


The Manager, National Bank of 
India, Ltd., informs us that he has 
received advice by wire from the Head 
Office in London that the net profits 
of the Bank for the half-year ended 
goth June last, including the sum 
brought forward, amount to about 

227,540; 

The Directors have declared an 
interim dividend at the rate of 12 per 
cent per annum, carrying forward to 
next account about £179,549. 


= 
Wanted Situation. 


A missionary of some six rs 
experience in mission work in Pda, 
brought up on a farm and well ac- 
quainted with farm work in America, 
also well equipped with both university 
and theological training, desires 
employment as an assistant mission- 
ary, preferably a place where he can 
ive some time to agricultural work. 
e is ready for almost any kind of 
Christian work. Letters for him will 
be transmitted if sent to the undersign- 
ed.—Henry HUIZINGA, NGOLE. 
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The Free Baptist Missin of Bengal 
and Orissa. 


By Rev. O. H.,Hamlen. 


3 GOOD brother on the editorial staff intimates that a little 
illumination on the founding and history of our Mission 
will be acceptable—" now that our Societies have really 
united." Ido not know where he got that item of news. 

I had supposed that I was in fairly close communication with our 
“home base," and the best I had learned previously, or since, is 
that they are going to unite. However, this engagement has not 
been entered into lightly. The parties have been * courting " for 
six years. So there is little danger of a breach of promise, and his 
confident statement is not so far out of the way. Therefore to 
the business in hand ! 
_ lquote from a denominational cyclopedia at my elbow :— 
“ The attention of the denomination was first particularly directed 
to foreign missionary work by a letter from the Rev. Amos Sutton, 
D.D., then a missionary of the English General Baptists. This 
letter was published in the Morning Star of April 13, 1832. It 
was written at Puri, Orissa, India, where he was stationed, and 
contained a vivid portrayal of the horrors connected with the wor- 
ship of Jagannath, and the appeal, ‘Come, then, my American 
brethren, come over and help us.’ 
“Interesting providences opened the way for this appeal. 
Mr. Sutton's second wife was an American lady, the widow of 
Rev. Mr. Coleman of the American Baptist Mission in Burmah., 
From her Mr. Sutton learned that the Freewill Baptists were like 
the General Baptists, denominationally, and that their organ was 
the Morning Star, and by her he was induced to write the letter. 
The address of the paper she could not recall ; but, after the letter 
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had lain in Mr. Sutton's desk for months, a copy of the Star 
reached them in the wrappings of a package from England. Then 
the letter was sent, and, after a long time, it was received and 
published. | 

The leaders of the Freewill Baptist denomination were 
full of missionary zeal (though it had not yet been drawn out 
toward the heathen), sothere was a quick response to Mr. Sutton's 
call; and, after correspondence and counsel, it was decided to 
organize a foreign missionary society." 

The Society was organized in 1833, and soon afterwards Mr. 
Sutton visited America on furlough, and “by his presence and 
words greatly increased the interest which his correspondence had 

- aroused. He addressed a large gathering at Gilford, New 
Hampshire, in June, 1834, when a collection of $100 was taken, 
which was considered very wonderful for those times. 

I quote again :—“ Mr. Sutton acted as corresponding 
secretary of the Society for one year, 1834-35, and so aided in its 
plans that by September, 1835, the sum of $2,653.37 was in its 
tr y, and two men with their wives were ready for the mission 
field. This noble missionary, to whom under God the origin of 
the Free Baptist Foreign Mission is due, exerted a considerable 
influence in other denominations also, and was instrumental in 
founding another Mission while in this country. The Baptists 
were induced by him to begin their Mission to the Telugus, 
which has been so abundantly useful, and Mr. Day, their first 
missionary to that field, sailed with him on his return to India.” 

I may pause to remark that our Mission seems to have had 
good Baptist parentage, and brotherhood, in its inception. It 
ought not to feel strange to renew old ties, 

As Mr, Sutton's field of labor was the English Baptist Mis- 
sion of Orissa, and our missionaries came to help on that work, 
they naturally went first to Cuttack, the head-quarters of that 
Mission. But it was understood that it would be better for the 
two Missions, while working in harmony, to have separate fields. 
So after a little our missionaries proceeded up the Mahanadi about 
two hundred miles, to Sambalpur, where they attempted to 
establish themselves. They were received not unkindly, but the 
climate proved too much for them, and soon all were down with 
fever. This forced them to leave, but not till one wife of the little 
band of four, with her baby, was laid away to await the Lord’s 
call. The others managed to reach Cuttack, where they were 
nursed back to health and strength. But it seemed unwise to try 
again to settle in Sambalpur, so another field was sought. 

The English Society had been doing some work in Balasore, 
but at that time had only one worker here. So they proposed to 
make this district over to our Mission. The proposal was accepted, 
and our missionaries came here in 1838. Thus Balasore became 
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our first center of work. Later, Midnapore, to the north, was 
added. And this is how our Mission came to be located between | 
the two English Baptist Missions, and to form a part of the circle | 
of Baptist Missions around the Bay of Bengal. “ Baptists love 
water, as has been facetiously said. 

It has been a grief to many in our denomination that we 
had only one Mission in foreign lands. But our people have 
never been strong enough to undertake another to be manned by 
white people. But some fifteen years ago we had in Bates College, 
Maine, a young African prince who was a remarkable trophy of 
the risen Lond He had been one of the rawest of raw heathen, 
but had been converted, and found his way to America in search of 
an education. He secured his education, with the steadfast p 
to devote his life to the evangelisation of his own people. W ben 
he returned to his country, our people undertook his support. 
His mission is on the west coast of Africa, on the borders of Liberia. 
Just now he is in America to renew his acquaintance with old 
friends, and to renew himself spiritually. His work has been 
small, but it has been faithfully done, and will grow, we believe. 

There is a lady, Miss Easterbrook, carrving on an inde- 
pendent mission in the Barbadoes. These two are all the missions 
that our people have besides our chief work here in India. 

Owing to our location between the two English Missions, 
as well as on account of the origin of our work, our relations with 
them have been much closer than with the American Baptist 
Missions in India. We mean that the old relations shall continue, 
and I trust that the relations with our American brethren and 
sisters will become much more intimate than ever before. 

It is undoubtedly true that the agitation connected with 
the proposal to unite in mission work has adversely affected our 
watt home, I mean. And the result is that our work here is 
sadly undermanned. Where we had nine men and sixteen women 
five years ago, we now have five men and eleven women, with 
one couple sure to go home soon. Up to date we are not sure of 
a single arrival this year. 1 write this not asa wail, but by way . 
of information. I earnestly hope that the settlement of the union 

uestion at home will rally the forces to support this work. 
Sixteen missionaries to 3,500,000 people is not a proportion to be 
allowed to continue long. I may add that the dearth is said to be 
due to lack of money only, as there are candidates in plenty. 

I wish to add that the action of our General Conference 
was very harmonious. The discussion of the question is said to 
have been remarkably free from bitterness, and the vote for the 
adoption of the “Basis of Union" stood 61to 15. It was proposed 
to make it unanimous, but one delegate from Texas thought that 
faithfulness to those whom he represented precluded his consent- 
ing to that proposal. But that shows that the “Basis” was 
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accepted with practical unanimity by our highest delegated body. 
The vote of the churches generally had been almost as favorable. 
For all this we rejoice. 

It comes to my knowledge that Dr. Barbour is being urged 
to include our Mission in his itinerary on his forthcoming visit this 
cold season. I certainly h he will come. He will receive a 
warm welcome if he does. "We are few in number, but we do not 
mean to be second to any in our devotion to the work which is so 
near the heart of our Redeemer. One family, that of the man 
whose wife died in Sambalpur, including those connected with it 
by marriage, has furnished 360 years of mission labor and ten 
"graves for India. Those of us who remain cannot point to such a 

record, but we love the work. And one man now on furlough 
has written that sometimes his longing to be back in India is so 
great that it brings tears to his eyes. —— 

I cannot but believe that better days are in store for this 
cea Hes month I hope to write something more about it and 

e work. 


à 


B Pastors Impressions of the Congo. 
Rev. Johnston Myers. 


AM glad to report myself in good health. I have not been 
$ well at times, because of the bad food, hard beds, and fierce 
heat. I am becoming accustomed to hardships.—We are 
journeying almost in the center of the dark continent of 
Africa. A trip through this part of the tropics should never 
be undertaken for mere pleasure. There are serious dangers to 
be taken into account. They are the various African fevers, the 
adjusting of one's physical e-up to a new climate, the difference 
in food, and the intense and almost continuous heat. Then there 
are the poisonous insects, venomous snakes, and the cunning, 
stealthy beasts of the forest which await the unsuspecting travel- 
ers. I may say that had I known what I now know I would not 
be here, far from my Cheer friends and home. | 
We have been eight weeks in the country. We have 
traveled about 1,200 miles from the coast, sometimes by boat, 
sometimes by the narrow gauge railroad, then on foot by carriers, 
This has given us a fair view of the conditions of the land and life 
of the people. 
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This first letter will be a description of the people, who are 
chattering all around me as I write. I shall avoid as much as 
possible criticising both individuals and governments. Indeed, I 
will not draw conclusions, but merely state facts. 

Here in Central Africa, far inland, we find as crude a form 
of human life as exists upon the globe. Here are the men and 
women whose heads never knew the protection of a hat ; whose 
feet never were covered by shoes; whose bare backs and brawny 
arms never will know the touch of clothing. They are, to all 
appearances, as near to the wild animals as human beings can 
become. The separation seems at times very slight. They live 
in the dense forest. They feed upon fruits, roots, and fish. They 
have no books nor writings of any kind. They know nothing of 
the outside world and do not care to know. 

Their language often seems like the sounds which one hears 
before the monkey cages in Lincoln or Central Parks. Their 
religion is made up of absurd and often horrible superstitions. 
They know no days, nor weeks, nor months. There is no north, 
south, east, or west for them. The family ties are only in form 
like those of civilized peoples. These ties are easily broken. 
The father will sell his wife or child for a few brass rods or a little 
food. 

Thev are often as hard to meet as a company of wild 
animals. lf a white man approaches, in many cases a whole 
village of 300 will disappear in the bushes. There is every evi- 
dence that this is due to their superstitions, which make them 
afraid of every new thing. 

When Stanley passed through this region as an explorer he 
estimated the population to be 40,000,000. A more careful 
estimate, made by missionaries who have spent their lives here, 
is that it was about 30,000,000. To-day this same people number 
less than 8,000,000. | 

lake, for example, the region about Lukolela. The mis- 
sionary stationed there said that the population within easy access 
of his station fifteen years ago numbered 6,000. Now there are 
less than 600. 

There are many reasons for this in the life they live. The 
children die, for lack of care, by the tens of thousands each year. 
Dr. Lynch, one of our best authorities upon this subject, says that 
out of every seven children who are born in the Congo Free State 
four die before they are two years old. 

The little one is laid upon a straw mat, often in the broiling 
sun, and is forgotten. It does not even receive a small portion of 
the miserable food. I have seen children ill unto death lie upon 
| the ground while their natural protectors seemed utterly in- 
different. If they administer medicine it usually hastens death. 
The mother will wash, bake, or travel with the little babe strapped 
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inst her naked body by a piece of cloth. It is jolted and ignor- 
ed until it suffers torture and often dies from this experience. 

One of our mission stations has a little boy who was res- 
cued by a missionary. His mother had died. They were burying 
her and were about to throw her babe into the grave and bury it 
alive with her. This is a common custom, even to-day. 

The human sacrifices are still offered to their fetishes. Of 
course, both missionaries and Government stop these practices 
where they are known. They are still in existence and, among 
some tribes, of daily occurrence. 

. The tribal wars have sent millions to their graves. Ihe 
Congo region is populated by peoples who have separate and 
; distinct es ip n and no sympathy for each other. While the 
women worked the men fought each other with poison and spear. 
Any and all methods were used to destroy each other. This was 

the universal condition until recently. 

We cannot overlook the treatment these natives have 
received at the hands of the white men. They have been sys- 
tematically plundered and crushed by taxation. The taxes they 
could not pay and the men leftthe villages rather than suffer 
torture and imprisonment. They never have returned. They 
were afraid. In the native village the women and children were 
left defenceless to die. These taxes and demands still continue in 
a modified form. The man is taxed a franc (or 25 cents) a month. 
In some cases both men and women are taxed this amount. 
They must pay this tax every month, either in provisions, rubber, 
or the results of their hunting and fishing. 

The whole Congo region is hoping for great reforms which, 
it is said, will go into effect July r. They have faith in the new 
King of Belgium. Every Belgian official with whom | have con- 
versed tacitly admits that his Government has made fearful blunders 
in the Congo. They have cut off the lives of natives and hindered 
their producing power. Now the world looks upon this great, 
rich country with a diminishing population and few left to bring 
out its wealth. This is no deduction; it is clearly justified by 
the facts which no one here denies. The people are taking on 
new courage from the promises which have been made and com- 
municated to them by the missionaries. 

The real heroes of the Congo are the missionaries. There 
is a distinct difference between the village which is near the Mis- 
sion and the one remote from it. The people dress better and 
have a semblance of happiness. 

It stirs one's heart to hear in these tropical forests our 
American tunes sung in worship by the natives. The natives 
have fled again and again to the mission compound, where this 
hero has stood, alone and unarmed defying the witch doctor or 
the native soldiers. 
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One cannot travel with success or comfort to-day in this 
country without depending upon the missionary for hospitality 
and direction. This is given without hesitation and without cost 
to the traveler. Their critics and their friends share alike their 
kindness. One who returned to Chicago in recent years and 
criticised the Missions was fed, cared for, given directions for his 
journey, and nursed while he was sick. He paid the missionaries 
nothing. These splendid characters are eager to help humanity. 
They have buried their lives here. When the world’s heroes and 
heroines are counted correctly they will have a high place. The 
hope of the Congo has been and is now in the civilizing, evan- 
gelizing work of the missionaries. 
These men, many of whom have worked here for over a 
quarter of a century, are not certain but this entire native popu- 
lation will pass away. Think of the rapidity of their decline 
from 30,000,000 to less than 8,000,000 in thirty years. They have 
decreased almost as rapidly as our own country has increased. If 
they practically pass away within the next decade, who will 
develop the resources of this immense tract of country? The 
white man never will do it, for he cannot live here with any 
degree of comfort or safety. It is one of the problems of the 
future. For the present every effort should be made to conserve 
and preserve the native and his interests in his own land. 
In my judgment the Congo region is one of the hardest 
problems of modern times. Here is a depleted country. For 
| miles back from its rivers its rubber, ivory and gum copal products 
have been destroyed. Both the Government which profited by it 
and the natives are beginning to see their mistake. They cut 
down valuable trees and killed animals with only the thought of 
present profit. It will take a generation to regain even a small 
part of what has been lost only by unwisdom and greed. The 
traders must now go far inland. to secure native products which 
might have been preserved. This involves large expense and a 
corresponding decrease in profits. It makes trading along the 
| Congo less and less attractive. , 
7 No one but the white man can lead in the development of | 
African countries. The natives have neither the ambition nor the 
| ability to do it. But the white man cannot live here in health 
| and comfort. There are only rare exceptions to this rule. Even 
commercial houses and State officials do not expect their employes | 
| tolive here. They remain here about two years and then must 
| spend six months home. I have not found a European or native 
who presumes to call this land home. He is only here in order 
to earn money or perform his duty. This makes a permanent, 
stable, white population an impossibility from the conditions as | 
they now exist. | 
The Congo Valley has no unbroken means of transportation 
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‘tothe sea. It never can have this without an immense outlay 
of capital, upon which there can be no immediate return because 
of the present poverty of much of the country. The ocean 
steamers go as far as Matadi, about 100 miles. At times this course 
is difficult. They cannot in the dry season start back with full 
cargoes. The railroad trom Matadi to Leopoldville is a narrow 
auge. It runs through a difficult and almost impassable country. 
If passengers wish to come over this 250 miles it requires two 
- days and one night. This is only accomplished on the best trains. 

Stanley Pool and the upper river can never be free water. 

The swift currents and constantly changing volumes of water 
produced by the tributaries of the Congo make the sandbars and 
snags a serious matter. Nota day passes but that some steamer 
is tied up or wrecked on this part of the river. There can never 
be a large growth of any land without a free line of contact with 
the rest of the world. 
! On the whole the native population is steadily decreasing. 
Only of late has there been evidence that it is holding its own 
anywhere. One of the greatest experts upon sleeping sickness 
told me deliberately that, in his judgment, unless sleeping sickness 
could be stopped, in fifty years there would be no native popluation. 
At present there is no known cure for sleeping sickness. Along 
the upper river it is carrying away thousands of victims every 
month. The fevers prevent the whites from living here, and 
sleeping sickness is destroying the natives. This is the actual 
situation at present. 

Other portions of Africa along the coast easy of approach 
are competing for the trade. It is already slowly going along the 
coast north of Banana Point. These steamers go to Europe 
heavily loaded with ivory, palm nuts and palm oil. A leading 
German trader told me yesterday that his house could not do busi- 
ness along the Congo for it was too expensive and difficult. 
Perhaps if the Belgium Government would now remove all 
ences and obnoxious taxes some recovery might yet be 
made, 

The people are hopeful, however, of better things. On the 
first day of July reforms were promised by Belgium and some ot 
them actually were begun. The changes at this date are not large 
in present value, but they are significant. A public school system 
has been begun. There are only seven public schools in all this 
coast region, with its millions of people. After twenty-five years 
of Belgium's influence only seven schools for at least 1,500,000 or 
2,000,000 children! The taxes have been placed on a business 
basis. They were formerly taken in barter or produce. The State 
official alone determined the value of what was brought. It was 
his opportunity, of which he usually took advantage. The tax is 
now one franc per man, and only polygamous wives are taxed. 
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They are taxed the same as men. Itis a direct blow at polygamy. 
This is a great improvement. In po of the country where 
there is no money in circulation the tax is suspended altogether 
for six months, 

There are some beginnings of bridges and improvements of 
roads. These are only crude beginnings. There is not a bridge 
or a road in the land which has been built by the Government, to 
which now for many years these people fave paid their taxes. 
No wonder as they wade streams and push their way through the 
tall grass and brush they are constantly asking: Why must we pay 
taxes? If there are such improvements no one I have met has 
seen them. Now the people believe they are coming. 

The native may now secure justice. Formerly this was so - 
difficult he was afraid to ask for it. He was usually asked to 
wait for many weeks far from his home without food or shelter. 
After the waiting he was sent away, in many cases, with the 
assurance that his case would receive attention. The assurance 
was often all he ever heard of the matter. 

I listened to a case in the court at Leopoldville. A native 
was complaining of the conduct of a white man. I was deeply 
impie] with the attention the judge gave him and was told 
upon good authority that the judge had issued a warrant for the 
arrest of the white man. It is already in many respects a better 
day for these people. , 

All Congo statements are disputed, but these have the merit 
of being written on the field by one who has seen the field. It 
will seem good to be in a civilized land again. The comforts are 
few here. Imagine one of our hottest days and nights and no cool 
water. Then the food is so different that first one rebels against 
it. Desides this we all take strong medicine every day to ward 
off the fever. You cannot wonder that while I hope I will profit 
by the experience I will be glad when it is over. It will surely 
make me more thankful for my blessings. It is a lonesome coun- j 
try. You cannot understand the natives and you have little in 
common with them. The nights are darker than at home, and as , 
the great trees tower above you in the night and all is still and 
those you love so far away and so hard to reach, if under any 
circumstances you would be homesick you will be there. I must 
confess to a feeling of helplessness which I never knew before. 
The promises of God have helped me. 
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€rhors and Impressions nf the Christian 
Endeavor Convention held af Vellore. 


By Rev. Henry Huizinga, Ph.D. 


T was a great Convention: great in numbers, 1400 delegates ; 
great in the territory and membership represented, 659 socie- 
ties, 18,000 members ; great in the preparation and sacrifice 
that had been made for it by members and delegates, both 

near and far; great in the addresses and songs and prayers that 
filled the large theater hall ; GREAT, above all, in inspiration and 
blessing, and in the manifest presence of God. 

Meeting in the historic town of Vellore, ‘neath the aged 
fortressed hills telling us tales of power swayed and wars waged 
centuries ago, this organization, only twelve years old, seemed 
very young indeed, but it is a living power that has begun to exert 
its mighty influence over hoary India. To reproduce on a cold 
page the impressions made by a hundred banners in purple and 
yellow and crimson, flaming mottoes of devotion to Jesus Christ 
In many ways and many tongues; to state clearly how the 
heart thrilled when hand clasped hand of brothers who had 
come from hundreds of miles inspired by a common cause ; or to 
convey in a few lines the message brought to us by addresses, some 
of them an hour long, well thought out, couched in beautiful 
phrase and figure: weil, let the reader call up all his latent powers 
of imagination, and then the only thing I can say is: You should 
have been there! Give a report of the Convention! Yes, I 
hope to do that all my life long, and as those great meetings have 
lifted us to a higher plane and a broader view, have brought us 
into a closer contact with the source of all purity and power in 
the Church, we hope to, yes, we must communicate the holy and 
blessed influence to the work and to the lives that we touch 
hereafter. 

There were three great addresses to which all of us delegates 
had been looking forward with special interest. The president 
of the AII India C.E. Union, the Rev. W. Scott, B.D., of Sialkot, 
'ave us an important message on the opening day. He said: 
| To the Christians of North India, South India has very special 
| attractions. It was in South India that Christian Missions first 
| began their work. South India was the land where the first 

development of Christian Unity had taken place in the formation 
of the South India United Church, and in South India the largest 
extensions of the Christian Endeavor movement have been made. 
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Half of the total membership of the Indian C.E. Union was 
contained in South India and Ceylon. 

The President furnishes us with the following epitome of his 
Christian Endeavor address :— 

No movement of modern times has had the phenomenal 
devolopment of Christian Endeavor. Not yet thirty years old,. 
it has spread wherever Christian work is going on, and its members 
can now be numbered by the million. 

Its catholicity has had much to do with its fruitfulness and 
progress for no kind of work and no need is beneath its notice. 

oung and old, educated and illiterate alike it has an interest in, 
and all are made use of by it. Wherever need exists or weakness 
is felt, there especially C.E. finds its sphere. 

But three other features, characteristic of the movement, 
help to explain its unique power: C.E. is personal, practical, and 
philanthropic. 

It is fersonal. C.E. deals with individuals not with families 
or groups. Each member takes a solemn pledge and makes a 
solemn promise ; and in an ideal society, all have alike the sense 
of individual responsibility. In this respect C.E. is entirely scrip- 
tural. The power and influence of the early apostles lay not in 
their education or social position or in any natural gift, but in the 
fact that as individuals, they had been called and taught and 
trained by Christ and sent forth as stewards of his word and 

It is Practical. Inaugurated with the idea of finding work 
for every member, it has become a gymnasium for spiritual exercise 
and a training school for spiritual work. 

Work is a great safeguard against temptation, a means of 
spiritual growth, an indispensable alike to true happiness and 
tc the highest type of Christian character; and to lead young 
Christians into work and service is peculiarly the aim of C.E. 
A ‘Christian on duty’ is a Christian Endeavorer. 

And in this also C. E. follows scripture. Christ fed the 
multitudes, but he made use of his disciples todo so. He sent 
them to preach and teach and he afterwards received reports of 
what they had accomplished. And the highest type of rest is only 
possible, he declared, through an experience of service. “Take 
my yoke, and ye shall find rest." 

Lastly, it sl pO That is, it is practical with love 
and sunshine added. The C. E. teaches us to think more of others 
than of self. It is a mutual improvement society, getting per- 
sonal good by giving out and taking the good of others. And 
here the element of giving, which C. E. emphasises, becomes 
prominent. Doing and giving, someone has said, are twin sisters ; 
and both alike are made use of by the Lord himself and by his 
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servants in C. E. for the building up of his Church, and for the 
extension of his cause in the world. 
On Saturday evening a Public Meeting was held in the 
Theater Hall, to which the residents of the town were invited. 
A large number of leading townspeople accepted the invitation 
and the large hall was crowded to its utmost capacity when the 
Rev. H. Anderson, of Calcutta, addressed the meeting on the 
subject: “ Fellowship in Christian Endeavor Service. If 
separation and strife had characterised the 19th century, he said, 
the keynote of the first decade of the 20th century had been 
* union and fellowship. The tendency of nations to draw together 
as seen in the Hague Conferences was one token of it, other 
f tokens were found in the political life of New India, in the trend 
of religious thought throughout the Empire, and in the eagerness 
for closer fellowship in the Christian Church, both in the East and 
West. He said that in the Indian Empire there was arising a 
wonderful spirit of fellowship in political, social, and religious life. 
The National Congress was an illustration of the desire for fellow- 
ship. There was a religious institution in Calcutta, founded by a 
Brahmo reformer, with the object of bringing people of various 
religions into fellowship with one another. There were two prin- 
ciples of Christ's teaching that underlay this marvellous attraction 
of life, reverence for personality and fellowship as essential to 
progress in life. No life can be lived in isolation, and in its truest 
analysis life is the fulfilment of relationships. The truer and 
deeper the fellowship the fuller the life. 
Christian Endeavor had been a notable feature—as Dr. 
Clark had often said—if only in bringing together the Christians 
of all nations and denominations. The Convention Motto “ All 
ye are Brethren" was applicable to the whole movement with its 
70,000 societies and three and a half million members. What did 
this fellowship imply ? It implied first the supreme lordship of 
‘Christ, Pointing to the Motto of the Convention, * Ye all are 
Brethren,” Mr. Anderson said: These words are entirely depend- 
| ent on the words that precede them in the text: One is your 
Master, even the Christ. No real lasting fellowship among men 
is possible without obedience to the Master. Fellowship with 
each other is conditioned by fellowship with Christ to whom we 
owe a vision of God the Father that has and is transforming the 
religious life of the world; a Redemption that has not only par- 
| doned sin, but given power to resist temptation ; a Character, Heal 
for us, realized in Him, that stimulates to the surest spiritual 
progress; and a Hope for eternity that satisfies the soul's longing 
| for divine fellowship for ever. Endeavorers realizing what they 
owed to Christ and so giving him the lordship he was worthy to 
receive would be drawn together in fellowship of service for 
» him. 


— 
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In the second place obi in C. E. service aimed at 
and expected the spritual conquest of India. We had not only a 
eat leader but a t ambition. Indians themselves like Ram 
ohan Roy and Keshub Chunder Sen prophesied Christ's spirit- 
ual conquest of this Empire. It goes on apace and Endeavour 
is called to take active participation in the campaign. 

And lastly, the theme suggested the inspiring rule of love. 
It was Christ's own method. He won hearts, sinful and broken, 
by loving kindness. Love expressed in sacrifice. Ihat was the 
motive to draw us together in a fellowship of far-reaching and 
abiding influence. With such a Master and such an ambition, and 
such a method the East could not but be won to Christ who was 
worthy to receive power, riches, honor, glory and blessing. 

The longest address of the Con ention, and the one that 
undoubtedly produced the greatest effect and stirred the deepest 
feelings of the delegates was the one given by Mr. G. S. Eddy on 
sunday evening. Mr. Eddy has just returned from America 
where he has been very actively associated with the formation of 
the Laymen's Movement. He was also a member of the World 
Missionary Conference in Edinburgh. His address dealt with | 
these two great events in the history of Missions, 

The work and results of each of the eight Commissions of 
the Conference were briefly characterised. The greatest end of 
Missions was declared to be the establishment in every country of 
an indigenous native church : self-governin , Self-supporting and 
self-propagating. He suggested that all Missionary Conferences 
and Helpers’ Meetings should take up the volumes of the reports 
and discuss them, as the Calcutta Missionary Conference has 
decided to do. It was said that in India only 43 per cent. of the 
children of school-going age in the Christian community were at 
school, which was a great reproach to Christianity. The first 
aim of Christian education was declared to be the education of the 
Christian community and the training of leaders for the service of 
the Church. He stated that in Korea and Uganda the primary 
teachers are brought into great Bible Schools or classes for further 
training every seven years. 

The Commission of the non-Christian reli ions found that 
the attitude of the Christian ae Hinduism should be 
one of understanding and sym thy, and his purpose to point to 
Jesus Christ as the falfilmen of the ideals of this most piri ind 
| le. 
api The two main lessons which the speaker had received from 
the Conference were (1) The lesson of unity. It wasa representa- 
tion in miniature of the brotherhood of man and the most remark- 
able demonstration of Christian unity since Pentecost. This spirit 
of unity, said Mr. Eddy, was to issue not only in comity and 
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co-operation among the Missions and Churches, but in a real 
organic unity of the Churches and the Missions. (2) The power of 
prayer. The Edinburgh Conference was bathed in prayer. 
'Prayer, the speaker said, "is the easiest and quickest and 
surest way of getting work done and accomplishing results. 
I have been driven back to the fixed habit of an houra day for 
intercession.” 

The speaker dealt also with the Laymen’s Missionary 
Movement. He told of cities where more men gathered together 
to a banquet, paying two dollars each for the privilege, than the 

*entire adult male membership of all the churches in the place, in 
order to listen to missionary addresses. People who had not 
* before been interested in Christian work and who were not 
members of churches were touched with the fire of enthusiasm for 
Missions by this movement. People were converted at some of 
these meetings. A concrete instance was given of a Governor of 
a State deciding to enroll himself under Christ's banner and pledg- 
ing a large offer for the church at a banquet. One man gave a 
million dollars for foreign missions. Several gave thousands and 
hundreds of thousands. One word of caution was given, that 
people must not expect an avalanche of foreign money. The 
money now given would be devoted to the opening up of new 
work and to the endowment of educational institutions. A liberal 
supply of money for mission work would not be an unmixed bless- 
ing. The only hope of the evangelization of India was a self- 
pporting church grounded in suffering and self-sacrifice and 
witnessing for Christ. 

It will be necessary to make a passing reference in closing 
to the reports of the secretaries of the South India C. E, Union. 
Both of them testified heartily to the great benefit the cause had 
received during the past two years since the Ongole Convention 
by the work of the Indian travelling secretaries. The work of 
two such in Travancore and of our own Mr. Jacob in the Baptist 
Missions was especially mentioned. In these two years the 
number of C.E. Societies in Travancore had grown from 68 to 209 ; 
and in the Baptist Missions the growth has been still more 
remarkable from 26 to 86 societies, and from 1161 to 2861 members, 
The secretary, Rev. W. J. Hatch of Coimbatore, who was very 
wisely re-chosen to that office, said in his report: We believe 
thereis a hopeful future for the C.E. movement in this land. From 
many places we have reports coming, giving accounts of what 
Endeavorers are doing to extend the Kingdom of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and this work would in many cases not be done were it not 
for the C.E. Society and the life inspired and guided by its princi- 

les. Whatever may be the needs of countries in the West, we 
believe India needs Christian Endeavor. 

Our energies should now we think be directed towards 
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united action in all work among young people in South India. 
Agra made us feel the power, showed us the blessings, which may 
come from union and fellowship one with another. We must 
never forget that our C. E. Union exists to promote the interest, 
not ofa mere passing institution, but of the eternal Church of 
Jesus Christ in India, and only as we are successful in deepening 
the spiritual life of all our members are we advancing the Kingdom 
of God and his Son in this land, which we claim for our Lord. 
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[S] EENTARIES are sometimes very helpful, but at other 
^ times very misleading, justifying the remark frequently 
heard that the Bible is its own best commentary. One of 
the very best commentaries for the ordinary reader is that of 
* Matthew Henry. But the other day we had occasion to consult 
it on Acts 8: 38, and this is what the great commentator says, 
“They went down both into the water, for they had no conve- 
nient vessels with them, being on a journey, wherewith to take the 
water, and must therefore go down into it ; not that they stripped 
off their clothes and went naked into the water, but going bare- 
foot according to the custom, they went perhaps up to the ankles 
or mid-leg into the water, and Philip todabled viter upon him." 
Now just fancy Philip taking the Eunuch into the water * up to 
his mid-leg" in order to sotiikle a few drops of water on his head ! 
Would any ordinary reader who did not have a theory to support 
ever get such a notion by the reading of this passage? The 
editor of the Acts of the Century Bible, though like Henry, a 
churchman, is more honest when he says of this passage, “ This 
implies total or partial immersion as the form of baptism usually in 
use in Palestine at this date.’ Such culpable misinterpretation of 
God's word by so eminent a divine is, to say the least, most 
unfortunate, 


(HE Commission appointed bv the A.B.F.M. Society to visit 
. the Congo and the Sudan with the view of advising the 

Board as to the advisability of establishing a Mission in the 
latter place, had, at last accounts, reached home, but had not as yet 
made its report. But Dr. Johnston Mvers who was a member of 
the Commission wrote several letters to his own church paper in 
Chicago, from which we take the liberty of quoting at some length 
in this issue. The good doctor seems to have gotten all the 
experience he cares for of missionary life on the Congo and was 
homesick for Chicago. We trust it will increase his sympathy for 
those who feel they must spend their lives there. Dr. Ferguson, 
who was also a member of the Commission, is reported to have 
caught a touch of the Congo fever. We trust, however, that it 
was not a serious attack, After a term of six years in India 
he was hardly in a physical condition to undertake such a trip. 
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E have more than once called attention to what seems to 
us the foolishness of the A.B.F.M. Society undertaking 
new Missions when the old Missions continue to be so 

fearfully undermanned. We do not know of a single one of our 
Asiatic Missions that can be said to be adequately manned. India, 
Burma and Assam are very far from that, So is the Congo, as we 
expect the Commission will report, and yet for the past two 
or three years the Board has been harassed by appeals from 
enthusiastic but inconsiderate men to start new Missions in Persia 
and the Sudan. To satisfy the clamors of these men the Board 
has been obliged to send out Commissions to both of these countries. 
Some have complained about the pm of them, but that seems 
to us the least serious part of it. The report of the Commission 
to Persia was adverse to the opening of a Mission in that country, 
but we have no idea that it satisfied those who were determined 
that a Mission should be established and who are still sending 
money to that country which could be much more wisely spent in 
more legitimate work. We shall await with interest the report of 
the Commission to the Sudan and the action of the Board thereon, 
but we sincerely hope that the Board will seek to “establish 
the things that remain rather than to open new Missions for which l 
we have neither the men nor the money. j 


gn the Article on The Free Baptist Mission which we publish 
l on another page the writer quotes from someone as saving, 

* Now that our societies have really united,’ but seems 
to think that a little premature. We have no very definite 
information on the point. The most we can say is that Dr. 
Anthony of Bates College who accompanies Dr, Barbour in his trip 
to India is spoken of as “the new member of the Board.” We 
can hardly think that Dr. Anthony would have been elected 
a member of our Board if the two societies had not united. 
Subordinate Government bodies have a way of doing things 
“in anticipation of sanction.” Perhaps Dr. Anthony was ap- — 
pointed a member of the Board “in anticipation of union." 


$T is rather remarkable that both the Free Baptist Mission 
and the American Baptist Mission owe their origin to the fact 
that an English Baptist missionary married an American lady. 
After his marriage, instead of taking his wife to England, she 
took him to America and it was the Rev. Amos Sutton, who first 
called the attenton of American Baptists to the Telugus of South 
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India. There isa moral to this which he who reads may under- 
stand. 


(HE Great Missionary Enterprise seems to us to be in a state of 
. transition. Fifty years ago what was called “evangelistic 
work," that is, the oral preaching of the gospel, was considered 

by many the only real missionary work and there are still some 

who think so. But most missionaries considered that the converts 

ought at least to have a primary education to enable them to read 

* Gods word. That was all that was required for students to enter 

the Theological Seminary, and the Lower Secondary examination is 

2 still the only educational qualification for entrance, though we are 
happy to say that a few of higher = are preparing for the gospel 

ministry. Twenty-five years ago High School education began to 

be considered in our own Mission as essential, and that idea has 

been gradually growing till now we have three High Schools 

for boys and one for girls. About the same time industrial schools 

| began to spring up here and there, with the view of putting our 
| people in a better position to support their own religious institu- 
| tions. But their success has been very fluctuating, so that the 
| roblem of Mission industries is still unsolved, though we fully be- 
leve it is much nearer solution than ever before. Government 

| also is becoming greatly interested in industries, and it would not 
| surprise us if the whole scheme of education, both Government and 
Mission, were to undergo a radical change in the near future. It 

| is difficult to forecast the effect all this will have on Mission work. 
| 
| 


| NDER Exchanges and Reviews of this issue will be found an 
^. item taken from the Christian Patriot which seems to us 

; almost incredible. It appears that some 700 members of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel protested against any of 
their Bishops or Priests taking part in the great World's Mission- 
ary Conference. One of these wasa prominent member of the 
Council of the Church Union who says, “If I thought that the 
Church of England really taught that the Lutheran, and Calvin 
and Baptist bodies, not to mention the infinite variety of smaller 
sects, were all parts of the Church militant, the Society of Christ 
on earth, I should soon cease to belong to her.” Dear me, what 
a calamity that would be to the Church militant ! One almost 
shudders at the very thought of a man with such lofty ideals, such 
profound sympathies, and possessing to such a marked degree the 
irit of Christ, to think of such an one leaving the Church militant. 
No, brother, don't you leave the Church militant. She can't afford 
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to lose such a striking illustration of what Christianity can do in 
changing a “poor miserable sinner” into a saint filled with that 
charity that thinketh no evil. Let the Lutherans and Baptists be 
blotted out of existence, but spare so bright a gem to the Church 
militant. We hope he may also have a place in the Church 
triumphant in some degree 4 agg Salmas to that which he holds in 
the Church militant. “Little drops of water, little grains of sand, 
make the mighty ocean and the beauteous land." But little souls 
of men like this one, make mighty little show in advancing the 
kingdom of God. 


Y-XOCTOR J. W. Scudder died at Palmaner on the 17th of 
October and was buried at Vellore. Dr. Scudder was the 
last, though not the youngest, of the seven sons of Dr. John 

Scudder, one of the American Arcot Mission. The seven sons all 

became missionaries and all joined the same Mission. There was 

so much of the Scudder element in the Mission that it used to be 
generally known as “The Scudder Mission." Ofthe seven brothers 
we have personally known five of them, though Dr. Henry had 
left the Mission before our time. Our sanitarium, Holmwood, 
adjoins Wyoming, the sanitarium of the Arcot Mission, and in the 
old days when they had no other, it was a delight to spend a few 
weeks, as we have often done, in the fellowship of the Scudders. 

We shall fellowship no more with them in this world, but we look 

forward to a happy reunion in the world to come. 

The name “Scudder Mission" is almost as appropriate now 
as ever, though only Mrs. Jared and Mrs. John remain of the 
former generation. Several of the third generation have followed 
in the footsteps of their fathers and have entered upon their labors. 
The question is sometimes asked, why is it that the children of 
missionaries so often return to the land where their parents have 
labored and follow them in the same work. It certainly cannot be 
because India is such a charming country tolive in. We do not in 
the least share in the sentiment that calls it "The land of regrets." 
We have never had a single regret that we came to it, but we should 
leave it with very deep regrets if we thought we were leaving it 
never to return. At the same time it certainly is not what 
Americans call “A white man's country.” The only reason we 
can think of that makes India so attractive to missionaries and 
their children is that they see, as few others do, the urgent need of 

iving to its teeming milions the gospel of Jesus Christ. It is the 
ORK, not the country that attracts them. 
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A JAPANESE PROVERB. 


He who knows not, and knows mot that he knows not, 
isa fool Shun him. 
He who knows not, and knows that he knows not, 
is humble. Teach him. 


He who knows, and knows 


is asleep. Wake him. 
He who knows, and knows that he knows, is a wise 


If we are to judge some men's 
religion by the amount of noise th 
Wake about it, they must have all 
kinds of religion.— Western Recorder. 


en 


We have heard of a new deno- 
mination. It is composed of those 
' who do not go to church at all. They 
are called “ Seventh Day Absentists. " 
— Watchman. 

= 

Once a girl could be bought in 
Fiji for a guinea; now a scrawny old 
woman cannot be bought for a million 
guineas.— Missionary Intelligencer. 


The concern of Christian people 
should not be lest the non-Christians 
should refuse to accept Christ, but lest 
at in failing to communicate him 
will lose him themselves.— Missionary 
Intelligencer. 





Follow him. 


The Maritime Baptist 


A young minister, unexpectedly 
called upon to address a Sunday school 
asked : ** Children, what shall I speak 
about ?'' A little girl, who had herself 
committed to memory several declam- 
ations, held up her hand, and inquired; 
“What do you know ?"— Watchman. 


Not all soils are worth the seeding, 
Not all books are worth the reading, 
Not all speakers worth the hearing, 
Not all champions worth the cheering. 
—Pastor J. CLARK. 


* There are three sorts of folks, the 
autocrat, the democrat, and the 
anarchist. The first believes in the 
rule of one. The second believes in 
the rule of wig gee The third 
believes in the rule of nobody. Au- 
tocracy is the concentration of govern- 
ment. Democracy is the diffusion of 
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government. Anarchism is the eli- 
mination of government." 
—Pastor J, E. Bru. 


Professor William James would 
conscript all yo eee ions and rich, 
into an army Just as in 
Europe all youn onc obliged to 
serve a term in t AUN Y forces, 5o 
he advocated —(— m young 
men to serve a term in the industri 
He would have the 
young Vanderbilts, Astors, Rockefel- 
lers and all others of wealthy families 
learn trades and serve a term of years 
in useful occupations, and so bring 
them in touch with the life of the poor 
and the working man, and fuse the 
extremes of society into a homogeneous 
solidarity. This strikes at t the root of 
the social war of the present day and 
commends itself to B ios sense.— 
Watchman. 


occupations. 


The Christian Advocate, New Vork, 
says, ' The Monkeys, in their Steam- 
Heated Winter House in the Chicago 
Zoo, used ena die of tuberculosis. Now 
they sle . Sit on snow banks to 
eat their ,and monkey tuber- 
culosis 1s AIGAR. Dr. Evans, the 
physician who proposed the fresh-air 
regimen for the is now applying 
the same Aaaa n to the aeration 
the school rooms and tenements of the 
city, with equally encouraging re- 
sults." 


ist with a pompa- 
dour » pee s relieving imself of moment - 


e The ona dx kiled wich sor 1 
seas the vast caverns of the d 


he proclained, “also holds in 


suspense the aggregations of tiny 
that give to each wondering y drops 


marvelous Mee pius Ser a 
bow. The )mnipotence that made me 


made a daisy." —Everybody's Maga- 


gine. 
| am so deeply indebted to religion 
that | feel a responsibility for giving 
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testimony in its favor. | became a 
member of the church at the ye necem 
fourteen. I had a period of 

when at the University; and in the 
recollection of that time I often thank 
the Lord that I had joined the church 
before, as otherwise I might not to-day 
have been a member al the church. 
Before I visited the mission stations on 
a tour ane the warid; I had Hs in- 
terest of an average Christian in foreign 
missions, but 1 fecl more than that now, 
and my object to-night is to raise the 
missionary temperature of those who 
hear me.— W. J, BRYAN. 


teg 
LUTHER'S IxXKroT. 


The tempter once to Luther came 
And sought to hide that work in shame 
In which he loved to revel : 
Then Luther, quick to act and think, 
At once took up his pot of ink 
And threw 1t at the devil. 


But Satan, not too old to learn, 
Was not the one to quickly turn, 
And haste away in terror : 
Instead of that he seized with skill 
That inkpot which he uses still 
In propagating error.— Watchman. 


The members of the Africa com- 
mission of the Foreign Mission Society 
are now nearing ~~ gts is ex- 
pected that they will give their report 
at the quarterly meeting of the board 
of managers in Boston this week. 
Their memory 13 uated on the 
Congo in the form of a little child, 
Franklin a, on Myer Moon, born 
to Rev. and Seymour E. Moon, 
of Kimpesi, on July 13, just at the 
opening of the erence with the 
commission. The sending of this 
commission establishes a notable, and 
we believe salutary, precedent im our 
foreign mission work. The establish- 
ment of a misson means infinitel 
than in the days of Judson. Wai can 
no longer, Poe diu feras 
demde e. 

ac a prayer ; " 
2a wana: see ak If the 
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Foreign Mission Society shall enter 
the Sidon it will be with eyes open to 
not as if such an undertaking were 
simply a missionary incident. 
—Standard. 


| 
A Misery SAUCE. 


The Foolish Woman's Cook Book 


has Em o as a reciept for 
lisery Sauce". 
Take 
I set of feelings (parboiled) 
the envy 


Mix the feelings as fine as possible. 
Stir in the er thoroughly. Then 
add the egotism which must be very 
strong, for much depends upon a per- 
son's never thinking of any one but 
himself or herself. Put in the tears 
drop by drop to spread them out as 
much as possible and mix in the flav- 
our of misunderstanding while the 
things are hot. Saturate the mixture 
thoroughly with selfishness and set 
away in the mind to ferment. Those 
who enjoy being unhappy 
always keep this in the house. It can 
be applied like a salad dressing to any 
kind of  circumstances.— Christian 
Patriot. 


There is great necessity for help 
to be given to missionaries in the direc- 
tion of advice with regard to building. 
Most missionaries, at one time or other 
have to do with it. A c ident 
writing to the editor says: “ Thou- 
sands of rupees are spent needlessly on 
repairs of buildings, because people do 
not k how to repair economically. 
A few years agoa Missionary spent 
600 rupees tearing off a roof —terraced 
roof—so perfect that a pick could 
hardly break it up in order to put in a 
new teak beam in place of one white 
ants had eaten the ends off of. The 
ends could have been fixed with angle 


should 
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sor pli piedi 
f for 50 years.—A new 
bungalow was built with beams so light 
that the roof had to be entirely removed 
within a year and new beams put in. 
Trussing the light beams would not 
have cost Rs. 100.—T wo years ago a 
District Superintendent was advised 
to spend Rs. 300 repairing a wall that 
was cracked. I got him to put in an 
iron tie rod at a cost of Rs. 20, a quite 
sufficient remedy for the case in hand." 
—/ndian Witness. 


Tue S. I. C. E. CONVENTION, 
VELLORE. 


From our columns our readers are 
informed of the great Convention re- 
cently held in Vellore. Here we desire 
to place before them three inent 
impressions the Convention | la 
on those who witnessed it. 

The most striking impression is the 
fact of the Ec Chua, what- 
ever way be their differences or minor 
points of doctrine. This fact forcibly 
impressed itself on the minds of those 
who owe the Convention in two 
Ways ie assembly was in it- 
ot; an dbiect laca of this truth. 
The delegates and visitors to the Con- 
vention represented ten different de- 
nominations and numbered in round 
ar 1,500. Except! ung the City of 
M; where Christians of d 
denominations yearly assemble to- 

her e NOR of the Indian 

istian Congress, this is perhaps the 
first instance where, in a mofussil 
town in South India, Christians of so 
many denominations were 


oper in such large numbers. Ñi 5 


t y TS e of this large body accept 
ing the motto of the the Convention 
" Ye are all brethren " and assembling 
in the large Hall, whose hall- 
was that very motto writ in large capi- 
tals as Christian Endeavourers, tho 
some of that assemblage did not bear 
acle a meaningless one? Was it not 
an acknowledgment that in the obj 
of their faith and love, and in the object 
of their endeavour or service the 
Christians that composed that prea; 
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multitude were one. All the delegates 
and visitors did not probably say this 
in words. But their act of coming to- 
gether as Christian Endeavourers, some 
of them at cost of money and comforts, 
and taking part in the exercises of the 
Convention in unity of spirit was 
plainly a mute and reverent confession 
of their oneness—the oneness for which 
Christ prayed. 

This was again powerfully impres- 
sed on the audience in the speeches 
of the Convention. The most impor- 
tant Convention speech was that 
of the Rev. Herbert Anderson of 
Calcutta. His subject was “ Fellow- 
ship in Christian service." in which 
the secret of that fellowship was 
beautifully brought out, to wit, “ One 
is your Master." Not only this direct 

dress but all the speeches delivered 
in that great gathering had a bearing 
on this topic of Christian union. The 
address of Mr. G. S. Eddy on the 
World's Missionary Conference, when 
he spoke of the Bishops and Friars of 
the High Church wing of the Church 
of England who with their ecclesiastical 
robes sat side by side and rubbed 
shoulders with truckers and testified 
to the spirit of union which pervaded 
that unique assembly at Edinburgh, 
brought the subject home to the minds 
of the hearers in a most impressive 
manner. And again when one heard 
of his talk about the Laymen's Mis- 
sionary movement in America in con- 
nection with which men of all deno- 
minations were reported to sit, dine 
and discuss together on matters per- 
taining to the extension of the King- 
dom of God, one cannot but feel that 
the idea of the union of Protestant 
Christendom is no chimerical one. 

Surely many forces are now at work 
that make for the union of God's 
people of all shades of opinion. The 
interdenominational associations. and 
movements are, under Divine Provi- 
dence, indirectly but none the less 
effectively, working a zs pe influence 
in this direction, An ob all these 
the Christian Endeavour Movement is 
the most potent factor. This fact was 
indelibly impressed on the minds of 
all who attended the Convention, 

Secondly the Convention has left a 
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deep impression on the local non- 
Christian. population. Never before 
in the history of Vellore had it witness- 
ed the sight of such a large multitude 
of Christians. The spectacle : 
clearly impressed three facts on the 
Hindus Mahomedans of the place. 
One is that Christianity is not a 
religion to be despised, it is a factor 
to be reckoned with and it is a growing 
power in the and, Another is the 
renovati power the religion of 
Christ. Most of the Christians | that 
crowded at the Convention did not, 
according to the flesh, belong to the 
high, educated or refined classes; but 
the marvellous change which the new 
religion had ht on them was 
unmistakably noticeable to the passer 
by. And again many a Hindu who 
was present at the meetings and heard 
the speeches could not but have noticed 
one striking difference between his 
religion ad that of the religion of 
Jesus of Nazareth. Christians were 
assembled there as Endeavourers—not 
only as those who endeavour to work 
out their own salvation but as those 
whose endeavour reaches out to his 
neighbour, to the world. The idea of 
each member of that large assembly 
standing forthe endeavour, for the 
redemption of his fellowman—the idea 
of an army of 1,500 persons, the 
ruling motive of whose individual 
soldiers in its ideal at least is the 
renovation of his race, what an impres- 
sion it must have made! The impres- 
sion must have been more than that 
of mere difference between the two 

Finally the Convention was a power- 










ful witness to the r of God “to do 
exceeding abundantly above all that 
we ask or think." Many had been 


praying for God's blessing on the 
Convention. But even among those that 
thus prayed, few thought that it would 
prove to be the blessing and power 
it has actually been. who at- 
tended the World's Convention of last 
stagaificent, taken by inkl the presen 
magnificent, taken by itself, th | 
Convention =e be, it would suffer in 
disappointed. The Vellorc Convention 
was as powerful in its impressiveness as 
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the Agra Convention. It might be 
added that the daily Bible readi 

conducted in Tamil and Telugu by the 
Rev. L. P. Larsen, and the Rev. H. 
Stillwell, added in a large measure to 
the spiritual feature "ie Vellore 
Convention. ‘‘ Unto Him be glory in 
the church by Christ Jesus throughout 


all ages world without end." Christian 


Patriot. 
cm 
ECHOES or EDINBURGH. 

We are too close to the Conference 
to rightly adjudge it. The men of 
conspicuous ability, unquestioned 
leadership and profoundest knowledge 
of church history are those who speak 


of it in the strongest terms. It seems 


to el the most significant church 
council of history. all gathering 
of Christendom it was P» dese 
representative in character and most 
daring in aim, that is, the speedy but 
horough evangelisation of all the world. 
It was the first session of the parlia- 
ment of man. How fitting that its 
theme should have been the making of 
Him King of all the world. It ushered 


in the golden dawn of that great day 


when every knee shall bow and every 
tongue confess Him as Lord. I can 
ced describe to yos what a 
sense of growing awe and thanksgiv- 
ing I sat iene its solemn pe 
and what a strange new gladness fills 
ay heart now as | face the new tasks 
which its visions impose upon us all. 
—F. S. Brockman in the Chinese 
Recorder. 


br —1 
CHiNA's Part IN THE EDINBURGH 
CONFERENCE. 
By W. W. Lockwoon. 


No one could attend the Edinburgh 
Conference without feeling that it was 
a world conference. It came in 


andagain, as the reports of commissions 


were reviewed and the discussions 
heard, that the church in the year 1910 
as never before has come to a realiza- 
tion that the field is the world. This 


‘was borne in upon the delegates from 


the beginning day upon presentation of 
et Commision | dedi 
with t ubj " ing the 
SM to A the Non-Christian 
j ;' a report of eighty-one large 
in which the Tii tine task be- 
ore the chufch is reviewed in detail in 
a more masterly and comprehensive 
way than has ever been done before. 
For those ten days the twelve hundred 
delegates at Edinburgh seemed united 
in à wonderful way upon this world 
task, the proportions of which and the 
necessity for which and, one might 
say, the possibility of which were 
realized as never before. It was in 
every sense a world conference—a 
unit—not a series of meetings or con- 
ferences in which the needs of each 
particular mission field were separately 
presented and made to appear as 
rivals in claiming the attention. and 
support of the churches of the West. 
It was the ultimate task, the obligation 
to the world that loomed large in the 
Conference rather than the repro 
need in the particular fi 
legates from China almost uncon- 
sciously found themselves absorbed 
with the questions confronting the 
church in India and Africa and else- 
where, and vice versa; it was the same 
with the dele ‘from those countries 
when conditions in China were 
reviewed. We did not hear any one 
saying that he did not feel that his 


concerned with the presentation of fields 
It was concerned with the world as the 
feld.—Chinese Recorder. 


Although the S. P G. nominally 
joined the World Missionary Confer- 
ence, its attitude as a body has been 
very unfriendly towardsthe Conference, 
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proctors in convocation. These were 
“horrified’’ at a Church of England 
Society being officially. represented at 
a Conference whose members are 
mainly connected with non-Episcopal 
Churches. One of those who signed, 


the Rev. Athlestan Riley, a pro- 
minent member of the council 


of the Church Union, writes in the 
same paper protesting against the 
Archbishop of Canterbury's action in 
addressing the conference as, "fellow- 
workers in the Church militant, the 
Society of Christ on earth, &c. i i 
says Mr. Riley “L thought that the 
Church of England really taught that 
the Lutheran, and Calvin and Baptist 
bodies, not to mention the infinite 
variety of smaller sects, were all parts 
of the Church militant, the Society of 
Christ on earth, I should soon cease to 
belong to her." The spirit shown in 
the protest isone of the greatest hind- 
rances for Christian unity and the 
spread of the Gospel. — Christian 
Patriot. 


|. t is quite evident that the desire for 
Christian union, both at home anc 
abroad, is receiving a considerable 
impetus from the progress of the Lay- 
men's movement and similar efforts 
for the extension of the Kingdom. 
We read, that at the Men's Missionary 
Congress in Chicago, there was an 
attendance of three thousand men, 
some of whom had come hundreds of 
Ad) and oy pe digo gs paid $5 
gold) for the privilege of participat- 
ing in the sidering. Won the held 
cannot but rejoice at what we hear of 
the exhibition of a deep, serious, self- 
controlled p: ; of a desire and 
determination to know the facts, and 
face the issues involved in the proposal 
to evangelize the world. The open- 
ing word of this congress was an ad- 
dress on the “Will of Christ for the 
World,” by the Bishop of Chicago, the 
Right Reverend Charles P. Ander 
D.D., and the following extract from 
this notable utterance be apprecia- 
ted by our readers :— 
| am quite sure that many of us 
have been approaching the subject 
wrong end first. We have been ask- 
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ing, What can we give up in the in- 
terests of unity? hat is not the 


question. It is not what we can give 
up, but What can we give? You have 
no right to give up—no right to give 
up anything that Len have had that 
ever has been of value, or that is likely 
to be of value. You have no right to 
give up anything that has ever received 
the Divine sanction and the Divine 
al. It is not what we can give 
up, but what we can give. l have a 
horror of that kind of unity that would 
be based on a sort of residuum. I| am 
not attracted by unity on the basis of 
an irreducible minimum. I do not 
want to belong to a church of mini- 
mums. l want to belong to a church 
of maximums—maximum beliefs, 
maximum duties, maximum sacrifices. 
The church of minimums is incapable 
of producing martyrdom. 
There are things that we can give 
up, but nobody is asking anybody to 
we up anything that is of value. 
We can give up our ecclesiastical 
conceit; we can give up our denomina- 
tional jealousies; we can give up our 
inherited prejudices; and perhaps, by 
the grace of God, we can give up some 
of our ignorance.—Chinese Recorder. 


ENQUIRE AND SEE 


The veteran editor of Makhzan-i- 
Masihi sounds a note of warning that 
should be heeded. In our laudable 

urpose to seek after a common basis 
mes hich to sympathetically reach 
sincere Hindus, we must be careful 
see ien led e J ^ lbs 
done religious thought and tea ing 
show have had a stunting, blighting 
and sterilizing influence. Our con- 
temporary says, “Not a few mission- 
aries, we are sorry to say, seem to us 
to be doing violence to truth and facts 
in their zeal to shew that there is no 
gen ulf between the i of 


Gospels, that both contain two great 
streams of religious thought ich 


have long run sid by side unconsciou 
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of each other. According to this view 
the Bhagavad Gita, containing the 
purest stream of Hindu thought, and 
the Gospels do not differ in origin or 
In essentials, Both are from God; 
both are , only one is a larger, 
eonenn my the other. If we 
may be permitted to carry the figure a 
little father Hianduism is the: river 
Jumna, and Christianity is the Ganges. 
th are from the same source—the 
Himalayas; both are flowing in the 
same direction; both have flown | 
vs butas they approach Allahaba 
(City of God) they draw together and 
there a third great stream, invisible, 
unites their waters and henceforth they 
fow on together to the sea. Now 
while this is only a parable, and not 
to be pressed too far, yet we believe it 
fairly expresses the mind of those who 
in these later days urge the Christian 
missionaries to shew the Hindu that 
his religious books, such as the Bhaga- 
vad Gita, set forth the same truths as 
the Gospels, But what, if after long 
and sympathetic study, the missionary 
is convinced that there is a great and 
impassable gulf between the teaching 
of the Hindu sacred books and the 
Gospels, as did Bishop Caldwell after 
years of study in India, and as did 
Sir Monier Williams, Professor of 
Sanskrit at Oxford, after 40 years of 
Study of Hinduism. We have read 
the Bhagavad Gita, in its English 
translation, again and again, not alto- 
gether as a critic, but with a desire to 
get its inner meaning. One cannot 


. study the Gita without feeling that he 


is in touch with a strong mind struggl- 
ing to solve some of the deep things of 
life, and out of this study must spring 
sympathy and respect. 


im 
GITA AND GOSPEL. 


Our contemporary continues: India 
has been studying the Gita for centur- 
ies, and yet the most learned Pundits 
who pour over it and the le who 
worship the Krishna, exalted in it to 
be the supreme God, are as far to-day 
from the knowledge of the true God as 
were the people before it was written. 
The Gita teaches pantheism. God is 
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everything and everything is God. 
Hence the Pundit rises jen the study 
of the Gita to worship beasts and 
reptiles, tem les enected Dor the wocahin 
of the cow, the monkey and the snake, 
The Pundits and preachers of the Gita 
for centuries have never raised their 
voice against such worship. Caste 
has done much to bring India to the 
dust and keep her there. Has the 
Gita a word to say against it? Not 
one, but Krishna, accorded divine 
See throughout the Gita, proclaims 
himself the creator of the four castes. 
The above is enough to shew that the 
Gita and the Gospels are not from the 
same source, are not two great streams 
of religious thought that can ever unite 
as do the Jumna and the Ganges. 
They run in entirely different direc- 
tions and can never be drawn together, 
though all the missionaries in India 
unite brain and heart in the effort. 
And this leads to the question, —what 
should the attitude of the Christian 
missionary be to Hinduism? and by 
Hinduism we mean pantheism, idola- 
try, transmigration of souls through 
millions of births, and caste, for if 
these be given up there is nothing left 
of Hinduism. His attitude should be 
that of a physician dealing with a very 
sick man. Of course he sympathizes 
with the sick man, but he has no 
sympathy to waste on the disease 
or the causes of it. The sick man 
may not believe that the water of the 
family well or village pond is impure, 
or that the cow is diseased and death 
is in the milk, ont ee opium he 
takes is sapping his vitBlitv, and so 
the physician must convince him of 
these facts, and he may have to use 
very strong and severe language con- 
cerning the family well and family 
cow. Just so the missionary can have 
no word of sympathy for the pantheism 
and idolatry and the doctrine of 
transmigration of the soul through 
millions of beasts and birds and 
demons and men, and for caste, even 
though these be taught in the Bha- 
gavad Gita and other books held 
sacred and preached by learned Pund- 
its, and even though he be proclaimed 
as lacking the brain to appre- 
ciate the mner meaning of Hinduism. 
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By its fruits ye shall know a book from 
God. Wherever the teachi te as 
Bhagavad Gita has p iled, and in 
proportion as it ws obi ailed, there 
has been blight: and wherever the 
teaching of the Gospel of Christ has 


revailed, and in ion as it has 
: vailed, there as been blessing. 

oth the fountain send forth from t 
same opening sweet water and bitter ? 
neither can salt water yield sweet." 
—Indian Witness. 





BAPTISTS AND EDUCATION. 


" Where our American brethren 
leave us furthest behind is, however, 
in the attention they give to education, 
both general and ministerial. The 
largest ap og Divinity School in the 
world is that at Chicago University, 
itself a Baptist foundation, which Mr. 
Rockefeller has endowed with princely 
munificence. Here 372 students are 
being trained for the ministry, under 
the charge of forty-three npemi 
The Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary at Louisville, of which Dr. 
Mullins is the President, is the great- 
est purely Baptist ministerial training 
college in the world, with 320 students. 
Altogether there are ten Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminaries in the States, with 
124 professors, and 1,280 students, and 
a total income of about £50,000. In 
addition, there are eighty-six Baptist 
Universities and Colleges, with 2,267 
tutors, m 2,251 of whom 
are preparingéfor the ministry, endow- 
exis estimated at £6,000,000, and 
a total annual income of nearly 
£1,000,000. Further, there are 
seventy-nine Baptist educational insti- 
tutions of various kinds, with 799 tutors, 
13,751 students, endowments estimated 
at nearly £400,000, and annual income 
of upwards of £1000,000. It is no 
his ies wih such educational reat 
and such magnificent machinery 
Baptists of the States take a foremost 
place in the public as well as the 
religious life of the nation.” 

We reprint the above from the 
“Baptist Times," that we may once 

in draw attention to our needs as 
Baptists in Australia. A visitor from 
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America would surely be greatly sur- 
Eiken by Baptis generally in denomi- 
Laken ists generally in denomi- 
isational edecation. We do not im 
that they are indifferent to the higher. 
—Southern Baptist. 


Many Americans cross the Atlantic 
to see things far less wonderful than 
many they could see in their own 
country and even in their own State 
at far less expense, yet which they 
have never seen. But that isno worse 
than many who live in South India and 
travel great distances to see the sights 
of the North-West who have never 
seen the wonderful temples of South 
India. How many of our missionaries. 
for example, have visited the North, 
but have never seen the Seven 
Pagodas. Those who have not seen 
them will, we are sure, want to do so 
after reading the following from the 
Madras Mail. 


Tue Seven Paconas. 


Visitors to the Seven Pagodas will 


remember the magnificent rock-cut 
remains there. The tenth volume of 
the “Epigraphia Indica," the official 


record of the Archæological Survey of 
India, which is just out, contains an 
interesting article on them by Dr. 
Hultzsch, the well-known antiquarian 
: This number of the journal 
is, by the ways the first to be published 
under the editorship of Rai Bahadur 
V. Venkayya, M. A. successor to Dr. 
Sten a EN st of Government 
Epigraphist for India. A st other 
articles of interest in it, there is one 
on the lithic inscriptions of the Seven 
Pagodas by Dr. Hultzsch. These 
inscriptions, Dr. Hultzsch says, were 
cut by the ancient southern dynasty 
of the Pallavas, and are in four 
different alphabets, three of which are 
of the sou 1 type, while the fourth 
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is in northern characters. On paleo- 
-Hultzsch affirms that the monuments 
on which they are inscribed date from 
the first half of the seventh to the first 
half of the eighth century. The fact 
that a northern alphabet is used in 
some inscriptions along with the 
southern, suggests that the artisans 
were recruited from the North of India. 
At least, for a portion of the monu- 
ments, we now see that this must have 
been the case. Dr. Hultzsch suggests 
that the sudden collapse of the Pallava 

'er at the hands of the Western 
Chalukya King Vikramaditya II 
(733-747 A; D.) who took Kanchi, 

ir capital, about the beginning of 
the eighth century may have been the 
reason why so many of the excavations 
have remained unfinished. his sets 
at rest the many vague surmises and 
dogmatic assertions, that have been 
indulged in for a whole century and 
more, about the age of these beautiful 
rock-cut monuments and the reason 
why work on them was so dramatically 


stopped. 





= 
LANGUAGE STUDY. 


Some very interesting problems are 
discussed at the Annual Meeting of 
the Foreign Mission Boards of the 
United States and Canada, the last 
of which was held in New York City 
in January. Among other matters of 
a practical nature and which vitally 
affect the missionary on the feld, rs 
that of lan study. A commit- 
tee has been at work for two years 
or more, securing reports from mis- 
sionaries in nearly all the mission 
fields, and their conclusions are there- 
fore based on inferences from a wide 
outlook. They report that they wish 
to emphasize “three convictions," as 
follows :— edema 

“First, the language em is a 
vital one. Its importance has been 
underestimated. Its difficulties have 
not been properly appreciated. Its 
solution calls for careful study. 

Secondly, there is an almost total 
lack of traming in phonetics in the 


home land for those who are ua 
missionary appointment. Yet su 
training is reiéntediy urged by mis- 
sionaries on the field. 

Thirdly, there is a strange lack of 
really scientific method, and frequently 
an absence of any method whatever, 
in many of the important mission 
elds.” 

— The committee further adds: “ The 
intellectual and literary standards of 
the non-Christian world are steadily 
advancing; imperfect pronunciation, 


and the yet more unfortunate failure 


to master the idiom, are coming to be 
less easily condoned.” 

Barring " secondly" of the above, 
the fault and the remedy lic with the 
missionaries on the field. While great 
improvements have been made in text- 
books, yet very little, with a few 
exceptions, has been done towards 
adequate schools with proper in- 
structors for those beginning the lan- 

ge. What one missionary wrote 
to the committee may be taken as a 
fair specimen of what still obtains in 
China. “ We take the teachers avail- 
able and the books and do the best we 
can; sit down by the teacher's side 
and patiently go through the grammar 
(an imperfect one) and by means of 
the ear and eye and tongue strive to 
absorb the things he says, or others 
say." 

Surely it is time that the missionary 
body evolved something better than 
the present effete method of the study 
of the language. Here is a field where 
differences of denomination or nation- 
ality should offer no baf to combined 
effort. Schools for the young prophets 
who are now coming to China should 
a be formed and equipped with 
the best that we have to offer. 

— Chinese Recorder. 


= 


Some PROBLEMS INVOLVED IN 
Inpia’s EVANGELIZATION. 


The place of honour in the Septem- 
ber-October number of The Me died 
Review is given toa paper by Bishop 
Warne. The Bishop's thesis is * In 
India's evangelization tremendous and 
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lous revivals during the past five years 
have been spreading over India among 
Protestant Christian communities, z 
especially among our own, and a type 
of spirituality that promises great 
things for the future is found in many 
places in the Indian Church. Genuine 
conviction of sin, clear conversions and 
experiences of full salvation rejoice our 
hearts. We have hundreds of Indian 
ministers and workers whom we love 
and trust as we do each other, and 
from whom we learn many spiritual 
lessons, and these are a prophecy of 
an oncoming host.—/ndian Witness. 


An article, entitled “ Chinese Church 
Self-Government,” appears this month 
in the Chronicle of the London Mis- 
sionary Society. lts author, Rev. J. 
Macgowan, has just left China after 
more than fifty years’ work in Amoy, 
during which period the small Church 
of between two and three hundred has 
increased to 9,000. Mr. Macgowan 
refers at some length to the effect that 
the new patriotism, recently reborn in 
China, has had upon the Churches. 
" In common with their non-Christian 
countrymen they [the Christians ] 
firmly believe that they have men who 
are quite capable of governing China, 
and that the interference of the 
foreigner in its politics should be 
sternly forbidden. They have, how- 
ever, advanced a step further, and 
they are beginning to show most 
unmistakably and distinctly that they 
desire to take charge of their own 
Church life, and whilst quite willing to 
look upon the missionary as a friend 
and one who can give valuable advice 
when required, they do not wish him 
to have charge over them as he has 
been accustomed to do." Mr. Mac- 
gowan urges his fellow missionaries to 
ja age this as ‘a good symptom.” 

Mr. Macgowan concludes with a 
description of a meeting of the Con- 

regational Union of Amoy, held last 
B ober, when the question of *' Self- 
Government" was discussed :— 

The pastors and delegates from the 
five District Assemblies that represent 
the various areas into which our work 


in the Amoy region has been divided 
were all present. All the members 
were tense with sup excitement 
when I presented the motion that the 
power of self- "ment should be 
conferred upon the Churches, and that 
the missionary should henceforth act 
only in an advisory capacity, and with 
no authority to control them. After a 
discussion of great power and thought- 
fulness the proposition was carried 
unanimously ; and as I looked upon the 
beaming countenances of the men who 
had carried this great resolution, I felt 
rewarded for the years of effort that 
had resulted in this far-reaching deter- 
mination. The action of the Union 
ought to be an immense relief to the 
finances of the L.M.S. Beyond the 
temporary educational aid that is re- 
guested from the Directors, the Chur- 


ches are prepared, I believe, on the 
testimony of their leaders, to meet 
their own financial needs. That they 
are getting ready to do so is evident 
from the fact that the leading men, 
both ministers and laymen, have 
already begun to discuss the question 
of the providing of an Endowment 
Fund similar to the one that is being 
raised by the Congregational Union 
of ei Seat so as to provide perma- 
nent tunds for the maintenance of 
church life, for help for the weaker 
stations, and for the evangelising 
of the idolaters. That they will 
succeed in carrying out this scheme 
is certain. They have the men and 
they have the money, as was declared 
that day in the Union by one of its 
most prominent members. Only let 
the missionaries be content to accept 
this position and let the L.M.S. send 
its available funds to evangelise the 
untrodden regions farther in the 
interior, and though there may be 
duret im the commencement, 
these will ges end before the enthu- 
siasm and seif-sacrificing efforts of 
the noble and dearly beloved Chris- 
tians of Amoy.— Bombay Guardian. 


fex 
Inthe paragraph above the italics 
are ours and we believe they indicate 
at least one radical difference between 
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the situation in China and that in 
India. As in China in the instance 


— cited above so in India the motion to 


grant entire self-government to the 
Indian churches will come first from 
the Missionaries, just so soon as they 
are convinced that there is a reasonable 
basis for believing that self-support is 
assured. [t is the mistaken idea that 
self-government can be joined to for- 
eign support successfully, that makes 
possible such an unkind article as the 
following letter to the Christian 
Patriot. 


Mission Service. 


Dear Stk, 

In your issue of the roth September, 
you publish the political Gospel of 
great joy that “ Natives of India of 
prove peer and ability are now eli- 
gible for any of the offices, places and 
employments held by the members of 
the Civil Service." ‘The doors of 
the superior service have been sesh 
open to proved merit and abilit 
irrespective of nationality and bir 
and young Indian aspirants to positions 
of honour and trust will already have 
been greatly cheered in heart and 
braced up in spirit, and we dare say 
they are overflowi with titude and 
love to the British Raj." After making 
these statements you, in the concludi 
part of your leader, exclaim,” '* We 
wonder what Missionary Societies are 
thinking of these State concessions. lt 
is needless for them perhaps to trouble 
themselves about any restrictions. of 
race and colour in their service." This 
is a very mild protest inst the con- 
dition of Helotage that exists at 
present in the Christian Missions, and 
which has kept the flower of the Indian 
Christian community from their ser- 
vice, the result aii. that the evan- 
gelistic work among the higher classes 
of the Indians hes. come to a perfect 
stand- still. 


C 
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I do not believe that the Gospel has 
lost its saving power, though at the 
recent Edinburgh Missionary Con- 
ference some of the wise men that 
"d in it condemned the teaching of 

| as impeding the ss of 
evangelization i m this country. 1 hum- 
bly believe that there are two causes, 
and only two, which are hindering the 
march of Christianity in this country : 
the first being the incom; and 
lukewarmness of the f workers, 
and the second is the exclusion of the 
educated natives from the hi E 
ccc of the Missionary 


. The present foreign Missar, 
as P rule, are deficient in faith and 
enthusiasm and are intellectually in- 
competent to meet the educated classes. 
There is literally none among them 
who is setting forth the Gospel truth 
before the ducated Indians with the 
clearness, energy, and faith of the old 
Missionaries ; is none challenging 
the educated aah to come to them 
that they might know the truth, All 
that the best and ablest of them are 
doing is to plead for Christianity as a 


religion that has onl equal claims to 
those of the ns of this 
country; there is none that claims for 


it the supreme honour of a Divine 
Revelation that must establish itself 
upon the ruins of all the other existing 
— of faith Dr, Duff, Dr. 
ison and others of their day had the 
audacity to advocate the exclusive 
claim of Christianity as a Divine Re- 
velaton, and their faith and enthusiasm 
and daring met with ample success. 

2. Besides, the educated Indians 
that joined the Missions of Duff and 
haberet riestro s Missionary 

ers, egreatest Indian Missionary 
of the present day in the Punjab, who 
has collected thousands into the Chris- 
tian fold, is an old student from the 
Duff College of Calcutta. It was an 
old student of Dr. Wilson that origi- 
nated the great Missionary work at 
Jalna and Aurangabad, founded Mis- 
sionsin the Konkan and carried on edu- 
cational and evangelistic work at 
Alibag, which p | for him the 
following eulogium from his British 
Mission Committee: “ | congratulate 
you on this work you have and 
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are doing by God's blessing at Ali 
Reve iid the Bishop E te 
town and district, and the ommittee 

joices in the signs of spiritual as 
well as educational progress which you 
are privileged to report -—No one else 


could do the work you are doing there 
cornea, redes not even 


Missionary." 

The Free (Church had adopted a 
Mi issionary policy which was as liberal 
as that of Lord wage all racial dis- 
tinctions among t issionary wor- 
kers having been completely ignored, 
so that educated alent and European 
workers held the same position win ad 
achieved t success. 

The Indian (Christians must not 
tamely submit to the racial despotism 
of the Missionaries and Missionary 
Committees ; they must agitate and 

itate till their first claims are fully 

The Missions are established 
rois for istic pur 

The polity of Duff and Wian has 

proved its reasonableness by its fruits, 

and it should be universally adopted. 

They worked that they might gather 

posse converts, and train them 

or Missionary work, simply be- 

we fc they would be beffer workers 

than themselves. 

However much | admire the indige- 
nous Missionary work of the National 
eet ee: | am not one that 
approves of its independent policy. 
ie existing Missions ought to be 





ulised by us for the establishment of 


the Gospel. [t ts coward] 
all the opportunity of Mi 


to leave 


. workers to one section of the Christian 


Church. When the U. F. Church of 
Scotland saw that all the money and 


endowments had gone to the original 


Free Church, they fought and fought 
until they secured their share ; and we 
must do the same. It is a mistake to 
suppose that the funds collected in 
Europe and America are exclusively 
for the benefit of the foreigners. Not 
so at all. They are for purely Mis- 
sionary purposes, and they must be 
employed m supporting a Native 
Ministry competent to achieve what 
the foreign Missionaries have failed to 
accomplish. The independent Mis- 
sionary work of the National Mission- 
ary Association should be auxiliary to 
that of the older Societies, 


Lord Morley, who does not pretend 
to be an earnest Christian, has put to 
shame our Christian Prelates and 


heads of Mission Colleg CP ood 
istic departments. Would they 
Flow his noble example? But as I 


have said the policy of the noble 
agnostic is the very policy which has 


been started some seventy-five years 


| by Christian enthusiasts of the 
charac and ability of a Carey, a 


Duff and a Wilson. 
AN ANCIENT INDIAN. 


There is no one more anxious to put 
the care of the Indian churches into 
the hands of Indian Christians both 
for support and administration. than 
the foreign Missionary and if ** Ancient 
Indian" knew how far short the Indian 
Christian. falls of satisfying the stan- 
dard of character and equipment that 
is needed for the mighty task he faces 
so sanguinely he might write in quite a 
different strain. 
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Mission JIBeuws. 


ASSAM. 


annual September Bible Class proved 
to be an occasion of great interest, and 


real awakening, along spiritual, intel- 


lectual, doctrinal and historical lines. 
Some of the missionaries at other 
stations wrote me that they were daily 
in prayer that these Bible classes being 
held in Assam would develop real 
spiritual power. It has so come to 
pass here. The average attendance 
rro h the month was thirty - total 
attendance ^ was thirty-five. The 
majorty of these, of course, were 
Mundas, though there were also in the 
class two Karia, two Urang, one 
Daphia, one Miri and one Nepali. 

Mrs. Firth promised to give the 
class a "tea" the closing day, which 
promise she found difficult to fulfill. 
As there is no regular baker in this 
station she consulted the ‘‘sweets” 
man, but found him so unsatisfactory 
that she ke ies baking herself. When 
the hour for the “tea” arrived she 
found fifty men seated on the grass on 
the shady side of the mission bunga- 
low, all hungry and thirsty, still there 
was plenty to go around. 

The missionary committee of the 
North Lakhimpur ist Association, 
held a two days’ session at the close 
of the Bible class, and made out the 

me for the Association which 
will meet in February. At this time, 
also, reports were received from three 
of the churches on the Bishnath field, 
and from all of the churches on the 
North Lakhimpur field. These re- 
ports covered the time since the 
meeting of the committee m June. 
Four of the churches reported bap- 
tisms, and all of them as having 
pastors, though  Oolabari church, 
which had been pes two years, 
had only recently chosen one. The 


Sunday School missionary gave his 
report of work done, and all were 
highly pleased. 

The committee at this time decided 
t0 expend money for the coming 
year, at the rate of Rs. 50/- per 
month. This will support the Sendis 
School missionary and two evangelists, 
as well as half support of twelve 
pastors. The banner church in all 
sorts of activities is Rangsalli, with 
forty members. <A year ago this 
church was small, yet they mustered 
up courage and excluded the leadin 
man among them, on account of his 
engaging in various heathenish prac- 
tices. Since then the church has 
taken on wonderful strength: they 
have had twelve baptisms already 
this year, their Sunday School leads 
all others and they are giving money 
for the Lord's work at the rate of 
Rs. 150 per year.—]onw FIRTH. 


GOLAGHAT :—Mr. Swanson is 
this week bringing to a close his one 
month's course of Bible study for his 
evangelists and pundits of this district. 
There are thirty-eight men and youths 
in attendance, out of whom a number 
are Mikirs. 

| € Carvell continues his Sunday 
class for our bright, and promisin 
Mikir young men. He and i" Mika 
pundits have been steadily working 
on the New Testment (im Mikir) 
during the rains. The first leaves of 
this have now come from the press. 

A number of Mikirs have very 
reluctantly been refused admittance 
into the Golaghat Boarding School, on 
account of lack of funds to support 
them—or shall we say lack of work, 
for our motto here is Self-suptort ; 

r school er spp with his 

so iem? Atos: a day to earn 

his own stipend—thus working his way 
through Sekal 





| 
| 
| 
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Our prayer meetings having been 
times of inspiration and i 
these past weeks. We have 
reason to believe that Bro. Sando". 5 
helpful Bible teaching on the Holy 
Spirit is wi "Ks way into the 
hearts and minds of these dear native 
brothers and sisters. We believe that 
our own longings for ** a closer 
walk with God” find an echo in the 
hearts of some of these men and 


women of India. Judging by the 
heart-felt prayers, the tear-choked 
utterances, and the manifest power of 


the Spirit in our midst last Wednesday 
night, most assuredly our Indian 
brethren and sisters share our longings. 
Praise God that some of them are 
proving the all sufficiency of God 
in times of trial, temptation, and 

The writer of this letter feels drawn 
to saying a word, right here, to her 
dear fellow sister missionaries :—1 
believe there are many who—during 
the trying rains feel moments of 
discouragement, _and by reason of the 
stress, and stram, whether ph sical, 
mental, or spiritual, which assail us in 
this foreign land we have felt almost 
overwhelmed. Is it not so? 

I imagine some good missionary 
brother saying, "' what about = 
men?" Yes,—Yuu may certainly go 
out into the “thick of the fight," and 
do valiantly, and you need all the 
strength and wisdom, and guidance 
from above, that can be claimed fer 
the asking, in so doing." 

. But may I be allowed to say that it 
is sometimes the hardest place to 

remain at home and “tarry by the 

stuff," especially when those who 

tarry are nervous, and lonely, and 

often just sick enough to get around,— 
so to speak. | 

aive then, to make matters worse, 
one may receive a letter from the dear 
well-meaning, and healthy people of 
the home churches, who, from their 
comíortable home, vou of mosqui- 
toes, and countless flymg and crawl- 
ait over write us to the effect, 

t over do, and work at too high 


a pressure.” 
"Over do!" one groans inwardly— 
there are some of us who can do little 
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during the raims but keep smiling 
through the "blues," keep from impa- 
tience where untidy, and shiftless na- 
tive servants are concerned ; and who 
try not to dwell too often upon the 
memory of past days when the home 
was by the dear child who 
is now in à far land beyond the seas. 
But I believe some will agree with 
me when I affirm that one of the ve 
hardest things for us sisters to bear lies 
in the fact that we cannot go around 
and of Him who is mighty to 
keep and to save, as we used to in the 
n land. The difficulties. of a 


gn language our forei Ways, 
state of the roads and Junges in 


ee rains keep us almost | ers on 
our own compounds for several long 
months,—and the people whom we 
would teach must needs be away in 
their cultivations, —ploughing, sowing 
their rice, etc. And so | repeat—we 
sisters need to “look up, and keep 
close to him who alone s our source 
of inspiration, joy and peace, durin 
the trying summer, and all time. 3 
How little can visitors to this land 
of India as it is, by just coming 
for a few weeks in the best time of the 
year! And the same with newly 
arrived missionaries. ‘How delight- 
ful! What a matchless climate! 
What fine and roomy bungalows!" 


Such remarks, and many more be- 
side, 


will our young recruits put in 
their letters home, in a few weeks 
time. 


Wait awhile—save verd ot 
our enthusiasm and delight for the 
beet Steamy summer that is before you 
when your weary body, covered with 
prickly heat and hives, will give you 


pes when and d great and 

rise x TI I5grust ou im 
all sorts Pda laces, n 
your clothing will get Y of sharp and 
tiny thorns every time you step out of 
doors, —thorns which irritate the flesh 
almost beyond one's power of endur- 
AMCE. 

There are some dear people in the 
homeland who, like a friend of the 
writer's, once declared, “Oh! / would 
not keep servants out on the mission 
field?" And herein lies one of the 
gr eatest problems that we white women 

ve to contend with. It is positively 
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necessary that we close our eyes to 
D that goes on in our cook — 
u we wowa preserve our peace o 
mind. Those greasy, neglected cook- 
ing vessels, wherein cockroaches 
revel !! The dirty hands that serve 
our food—or rather that re it ;— 
the many other horrors which one 
cannot mention; they must be en- 
dured, for one cannot be always in the 
cook house, as they can in one's own 
clean and sanitary kitchen at home. 
There are times, however, when one's 
stomach refuses the food prepared in 
Hee dod cook Koen eo may 
ave hada previous glimpse of a grou 
of scrapie: maweshed (Fendi oí the 
cook's, crowding round one's own 
dinner,—some smoking,some spitting 
etc. Oh! yes you may say, “but 
why allow all this?" 1 merel 
reply—'' Come out and try for yourself, 
and improve matters if you can.” 
Then some particularly trying day 
cn w aa in MAN a ipae re- 
marks '' | am so glad that you keep so 
well." You feel dac you tse brought 
this upon yourself by a M 
persistence in writing only of the bright 
side of life in India. You have fo 
borne to say how only half-well you 
have been, most of the summer; the 
restless nights, with the heat, and the 
“ hives,” the low fever that is not bad 
enough to keep one in bed; the 
lassitude ; and then the utter isolation 
from others of your own kind; and 


+ 


one might say the mental stagnation 
that almost sets in, when one has for 
companions none but the ignorant, 


the narrow-minded, the un-lettered. 
(Il speak as a woman, when husband 
must needs be away—or occupied 
every minute). 

We love these dear, needy Indian 
women, yet how few can be com- 
panions ! 

Yes, one longs for a sister's voice 
at times,—for a mother's counsel and 
love, for the merry prattle of the 
precious child, who was so much com- 
pany in past hs whose loving and 
winsome ways helped one over the 
hard places in life. 

He knows, and He cares! So let 
us not be discouraged. All our fresh 
springs are in Him. 


487 


We await with gladness the return 
of our fellow workers from U. S. A. 
God bless them each, and make them a 
blessing.—ALice PARKER CARVELL. 


INDIA, 


Canadian Mission, Chicacole. 


The Opening of the Churchill 
Memorial Home and the celebra- 
tion of Mrs. Churchill's Seventieth 
Birthday. 


" Mother intended to have the ‘house 
warming’ on her birthday, [How 
could she?—D.D.j but the building 
is not quite done; she has given up 
the idea—but friends, cannot you come 
and we will all try to make it a com- 
plete surprise," thus the daughter, 
wrote. ''Yes, delighted to come," 
was the reply ;—so on the night of the 
twentieth we arrived by the ten train. 
Miss Churchill had arranged that her 
mother should be early to sleep that 
night. How stealthily we stole to our 
rooms and made all preparations for 
repose. | 

In the early morn the six lady 
missionaries greeted her with the 


song : 
u c e birthday to you . 

Happy birthday Mrs. Churchill, 

Happy three score and ten.” 

Later her surprise was increased by 
the a[ € of the four married 
couples with their five, bonnie children 
—all singing "Praise God from whom 
all blessings flow." Mrs. Churchill's 
face was a study. Her first remark 
was, "How did you ever get here 
without my knowing it ! '' 

After family prayers came the in- 
spection of the new bungalow and the 
service re the putting up the Memorial 
Tablet. Mrs. Churchill said: “A 
ye the word of the Lord, came : 
"Buil amemorial home' We — 
the work with prayer! God 
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won derfully helped us. I praise his 
j "m ! 

Among other things Dr. Sanford 
Brother Churchill and | came to 
Bobbih. Then all this regi 


was 
er ir k ea 


tree and had looked in vain for a 
suitable site for a Mission Home. 


et .] said: “See, Brother 
hill, how would this plot do?" 
to all the other buildings. The Hos- 
ps Cutchery and the Railway 
Station have all since been built in 
convenient proximity. God led us 
then and he hasled us since." At 
the close of his stirring address Dr. 
pared for the occasion. 

We all sat down to breakfast in 
picnic style in the new house. In the 
afternoon there was a service in Telugu 
for the workmen and Christians to 
whom Mrs. Churchill gave a treat. 
The dinner—what success! What a 
light shone forth from the seventy 
candles burning around the high 
birthday cake. „Lo! they were sud- 
denly blown out—reminding us of the 
inevitable going out of the lamp of life ! 

We rejoiced that God had granted 
Mrs. Churchill so many years of 
strenuous missionary life and had at the 
present time granted her such health 
that one would scarcely think by her 
looks and works that she had yet 
passed the zenith of life. 

This “ Churchill Memorial Home," 
with its four rooms below and two 
above, wide verandahs and iron roof, 
has cost more than 6000 rupees. Mrs. 
Churchill has given half of this 
amount. In addition she has a 
"Memorial Caste Ward" at Pitha- 
puram, and now proposes to give 1000 
rupees towards the building of a 
"Memorial Hall' in Rayagaddam, 
in the building of which mission 
houses the late Rev. George Churchill 
gave his life. 

No, we will not forget the pioneers 
of our Mission—those who suffered 
and t in those hard days of old. 

» Maser E. ÁRCHIBALD. 


Telugu Baptist Mission. 


NELLORE NOTES.— Dr. and 
Mrs. Downie went to the C. E. Con- 
vention at Vellore. A few Indian 

tes also were sent. They all 
reported a good meeting. 

The much needed addition to ane 
hospital is nearing completion. fe 
are rejoicing in the fact that this will 
mean adequate accommodation for a 
rapidly growing work. The founda- 
tions for the addition to the Girls’ 
High School are being laid. When 
these new rooms are completed another 
urgent need will be met. 

A good delegation from Nellore 
PaE a the Ramapatnam Convention 
with much spiritual profit. 

The men's branch of die Mj scia 
C. E. has reorganized and will be a 
men's branch no longer. Having 
decided that “it is not good for man 
to be alone," the members have invited 
their wives to join them in this society. 
The union thus far seems a happy 
one. 

The first Sunday in September was 
* Harvest Home '' Sunday, and about 
Ks. 85 was raised by thank-offerings 
on this occasion. The women of the 
church adopted a rather unique system 
of money raising a few months ago 
which netted them Rs. 34 towards 
Mr. V. Jacob's passage money. 


Miss Boggs spent a few days in 
October as the guest of Mr. and Mrs. 
Boggs at Narasaravupet. 


The Nellore air is charged with 
“Telugu Examination" at present 
writing, as three of the missionaries 
here must undergo the ordeal this 
Fall. 

All are looking forward with ex- 
pectancy to the coming of the “ party," 
E it will mean to us reinforcements 
of new and returning misstonaries, and 
also visitors, Miss Jewett and Miss 
Young. 

Mr. Swamidoss attended both 
student camps and he reports a spirit- 
ual feast. Two delegates from the 
Boys' High School were sent to the 
nearest camp. One man who attended 
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the camp said, “ Some of the fellows 
came for a tamasha, but they went 
away new men." 

M ru interested in the — High 
: are fia to report , UE 

the weird. friends in India and 
America, between fifty and seventy- 
five books have been added to tht 
library in the past school year. We 
say to our frends, “ the good 
work continue.” 


5 
ONGOLE COLLEGE NOTES.— 


Last week nine Christian students 
«sented themselves to the church for 


ptism and were a and 
baptized. A number of m were 
from the Upper Secondary Department 


and had been contemplating the step 
for some time. It was a personal joy 
to the writer to see them thus come 
forward. 

The annual Prize Giving came off 
on the 29th September and was an 
interesting function as usual. The year 
has been one of unforeseen difficulties 
and disappointments, especially on 
account of the great diminution of 
numbers. In 1909 we had the largest 
High School in our history with 388 
students. This vear the total enrolment 
is 315. The falling off has been partly 
among the Christian boys and partly 
among the Hindus. The prime cause 
was the scourge of small pox im the 
beginning of the year, but the exceed- 
ingly hard times and the threatened 
increase of fees, and the poor results 
which the boys got in their examina- 
tions last year have all helped to reduce 
our strength. 

There has been a good spirit among 
the bovs this year. Hindus and 
Christians have fraternized on the foot- 
ball field and the tennis courts, while 
the Christian boys have shown a great 
interest in the manual labor provided 
them on the college compound. Many 
of them got good looking blisters on 
their hands (they are always good 
looking to me, thou I know by 

lentiful experience that they don't 
feel good) in order to carn money for 
going to the Vellore C. E. Convention 
and to the Y. M. C. A. student camp 


at Samalkot. Seven went from our 
College to the former, while to the 
latter sixteen have gone,—one teacher, 
nine Christian boys and six Hindus, — 
H. H. 

MADIRA—Rev. W. J. Longley 
and wife have been : died to this 
station when Mr. Kurtz goes on 
furlough. They attended the M. 
tember quarterly meeting when Mr. 
Longley delivered his first Telugu 
sermon, É 

Velpula George, the pastor at Der- 
wada, recently paid a visit to Singa- 
pur to see the conditions under which 
the coolies live and work on the 
rubber estates. Many coolies are 
going from this section to Singapur, 
Natal and to the island of ‘Trinidad in 
South America, a considerable num- 
ber are Christians. 


KURNOOL.—Since my last notes 
from Kurnool were written we have 
had very heavy rains in 
Hundry River to rise to a height 
never known before. The Collector's. 
Bungalow although on a basement of 
about six feet high was flooded at least 
four feet, causing much damage to fur- 
niture and books. The great stone 
bridge over the Hundry was partly 
washed away, the water completely 
submerging the entire bridge. | Many 
native houses were swept away. The 
Police Superintendent almost lost his 
life in the floods. The water rose 
suddenly in an hour and went down 
again as suddenly as it rose. 

We also had our bi-monthly meeting 
with the workers. A chief feature this 
time was the report of the delegates 
who had returned from the Telugu 
Convention held at Ramapatnam. 

We hardly realize what such a con- 
vocation means for our Indian brethren 
[t enlarges their ideas as nothing else 


can. r 
“Mr. Jacob the C. E. Travelling 


; ‘is now working amer e 
Christian villages on the fcurmool eld. 
We had him here for several days and 
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he was a great inspiration to our C. E. 
Society. He gave us an excellent. re- 

t of the recent C. E. Convention 
held at Vellore; We were favorably 
px npn and thanked God for having 
called Mr. Jacob to this work. 


ee 


the South India C. E. Union at 


Vellore, September 26, 1910. 


Your Associate Secretary must 
| ize for not having done much if 
anything for the vast area, the Telugu 
and  Canarese country, which -— 
nominally rep 


kept in touch with the societies even 
bya Tespondi ,and he has not been 
al e direct steh: j T movement 
eit or deepening or for extension 
outside the Telugu Baptist C. E. Union, 
which comprises three missions— 
the Canadians North and South and 
the American Baptist. We hope soon 
to be able to include the American 
Mennonite, who work in the Hydera- 

Two years ago at the Ongole Con- 
vention, after one of the sessions of the 
convention, the representatives that 
were present from the Baptist Missions 
formed a local union and elected 
officers. The Executive Committee of 
this Union at once engaged the services 
of an Indian Travelling Secretary on 
full time, who has gone about the vil- 
' lages and instructed the Christians in 
the aims and methods of Christian 
Endeavor, conducted model mectings, 
and assisted the pastors and catechists 
and other mission workers in the 
organizing of societies where possible. 
Ti bsp d has done good work. 
He has walked on foot nearly 1000 
wur Foot $^ cart almost an 
equal distance, while his train journeys, 
ci eig trip to Agra, cover 2:00 
miles. The total is therefore very 
nearly 10,000 miles. He has visited 
20 mission stations, spending from one 
to eight in each and visiting 
hundreds of villages. It has been 
possible.for him to visit some of the 
new saps second time a year or 
so after he had organized them, and in 


sents. He has scarcely 


many instances they have shown a 
marked growth, not only in numbers 
but in the Christian Endeavor spirit. 
The main emphasis of the Travel- 
ing Secretary's work has been on the 
development of Christian Endeavor 
work in the villages as distinct from 
the Mission stations. The field especi- 
ally of the American Baptist Mission 
has been peculiarly ripe for this work, 
since in many parts the Christian 
community is strong at least innumbers. 
Some of the village societies have done 
excellently, keeping a regular record of 
the members’ attendance at the meet- 
ings and being in other respects 
and a bo the more cher 
society at the Mission station head- 
quarters. Here is the testimony of a 
missionary of a large field:—" This 
field has the services of a C. E. ple 


dE. ry for one whole month eac 
vear. [tis largely through his effort 
that we nearly doubled the number of 
our societies in 1909. We now have 
fourteen active societies. The idea of 
Young People's Societies is a new one 
to our outside villages. The grown-up 
men have been accustomed to tend to 
the religious side of the hamlet life. 
Women and children have not figured 
very largely. €. E., or any Young 
People's Society, is an ideal thing to 
break up this monopoly. It is a fine 
training school and feeder for the 
Church. The C. E. is able to get in 
line the best of our boys and girls and 
teach them from childhood something 
about the nature of an organization 
and how to keep its records, some- 
thing about the way to take part in a 
prayer service and add a little to its 
effectiveness," 

Two years ago when the Convent- 
ion met at Ongole ae were 26 
societies in the Telugu Baptist C. E. 
Union with a membership of 1161. 
These 26 societies have grown to 86, 
an increase of 230 per cent., and the 
1161 "— have increased to 2861, 
a growth of 147 per cent. | regret 
that I have hot been able to pet fresh 
is a for rne wees Telugu area, but 

| ed the hgures a year ago, 
that is, Mee after de On "sia 
tion, the figures for the Telugu area 
outside of the Baptist Missions had 
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n there were 70 societies, eye 
members, now 130 societies with 4080 
members, a growth of 85 per cent. 
in societies and of 71 per cent. in 
membership. 

Realizing how eas 
a society and how “dient ae it is S keen 
up the nization and to make it 
really hel helok to the life of the members, 
we have been slow in organizing and 
our Traveling Secretary has been 


It may safely ‘be said that the growth 
of Christian. Endeavor work in some 
parts of the Tange € has been 
due to the energy of the Indian brother 
who has served as our Traveling 
secretary. | believe such agg PAYS 
and | heartily commend the plan to 
other local unions. 


In Ongole itself considerable en- 
thusiasm has been manifest during 
the two years. A local union has 
been organized and has stirred up a 
healthy spirit of emulation among the 
nine societies composing it, in Bible 
study, in attendance, and in helpful 
SCTVICE, 

Thus the work of the two years may 
be summed up as being the formation 
of the two local unions, the smaller 
one at Ongole of the town societies 
and the la of all the Seo 
Missions, and the growth and - 
ening of the forces of Christian 
deavor in many 

So far the Report. E want to add 
a word particularly to the is 
missionanes in the Telugu area 
our traveling secretary, M. [ees 
His time i alioticd nov Gal ains thee 
end of the year, but | should like to 
hear from those who desire his services 
in the near future or any time, for that 


CT E = 
- ai 
f 


matter, next year. Pleaselet me know 
what month would suit you best and 
about how many days you require him. 
Wherever possible, | request you to 
make provision for about half bi 
expenses including salary, say, 
twelve per month. You can have him 
ex field for as many days as you 
sicud die odas one month. 1f you cannot 
expense please write me 
ar it and pL may be able to arrange 
for his services an way. When he ts 
on your field his time is at your dis- 
posal and he will work ines y at your 
direction. The best work is often 
accomplished if you can send the C.E. 
Trave ing Secretary zn "B ie of 
your touring preac CIS W nows 
the villages and the Christians. Try 
a Christian Endeavor Society in one 
of your run-down, back-slidden, fruit- 


less, more your m or better, try 


it in most widewake 


and promising C it. 


Yours very sincerely, 
HENRY HUIZINGA. 





NOTES. 





The names of the General Com- 
mittee of the South India Missionary 
Association are as M: — 


Rev. E. S. Carr, C. M. S., Palam- 
cottah. 

Rev. H. eei Wesleyan Mis- 
sion, Mysore City 

Rev. J. H. Wyckoff, D. D., 


American Arcot Mission, Vellore. 
Rev. T. V. Campbell, M. D, 
a Piece Ana NE: | 
L2 handler, American 
Madara ission, Madura. 
Rev. A. C. Clayton, Kodaikanal. 
Rev. |. Cooling, Wesleyan Mission, 
«ca Ma ras. 





College, Madras. 
R.L. ee Esq., Y. M. C. Ax 
Miss M. McLean, Church of 

Scotland Mission, Sholinghur. 
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_ Rev. Canon Smith, A P. G. Mission, 
E. Sullwell, Canadian 


Dr. F. Kerelbers 
Re r. F. Kugelberg, M.D., L. 
L. M.,Tiripatur. 


At the annual meeting of the above- 
mentioned held at Ramapatnam, Octo- 
ber 4, it reported a good year. Dona- 
tions amounted to Rs. 320, half of which 
came from churches and Indian 
brethren. This is the largest a- 
mount they have ever given. 38,000 
pages of literature were printing. A 
new department has been opened in 
Donakonda and the society’s books 
are now stocked by the A. B. M. 
Press, Rangoon. he new officers 
are—President, Rev. S. D. Bawden, 
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e; Vice-President, M. D. Swa- 
nidoss, Nellore; Secretary and Trea- 
The Telugu Baptist, though hav 

: Telugu Baptist, t aving 
to cancel 150 subscriptions for refusal 
to pay, has maintained its circulation. 
Now subscribers are continually being 
secured. The number of non- Baptist 
subscribers has increased 50 per cent 
during the year, now amounting to 
one-eighth of the total. The income 
has increased from Rs 514 last year 
to Rs. 572. Rev. R. E. Gullison, 
Bimlip: i$ the new Editor and 
Rev. W. T. Elmore, Ramapatnam, is 





The Business Manager wishes to call 
the attention. of the readers to a new 
advertisement of " RAYABHART " 
and also to the advertisement of an 
agricultural missionary who wants a 
situation. 
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Industriv-Educational Work. 


By Rev. W. H. Hollister. 


policy necessitate a modification of the trend of educational 

work in India, Those who lift their eyes from the engross- 
ing work claiming their personal attention and seek to get | 
the view of the Man of Galilee; those whose sympathies reach | 
out to the uttermost bound of India and then, perforce, leap across | 
continents and grasp, more or less worthily, imperial conceptions | 
| 
| 


© time has come when the dictates of a far-seeing business 





of duty and privilege concerning men and nations ; those who ask, 
not what can be done, but what ought to be done, stand aghast at 
the problems confronting them. Well may we ask with Paul: 
“u Who is sufficient for these things?" A just view of the align- 
ment of forces working, on the one hand for disintegration of 
society, for destruction of the home, and on the other for uplift, for 
union, and the greatest good of the greatest number, makes it utter 
folly in this day for any nation, any ruler, any peoples, any leaders 
of great business enterprises to lose sight of the ten commandments 
and that greatest of them all, “ Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself.” We are cheered as we remember, “ They that be for us 
are more than they that be against us.” But we must be quick to 
discern changing conditions. We are alert to revise, more or less 
constantly, plans which concern our own family circles. But com- 
munal interests,—the machinery that works for communities, 
nations, empires,—we use too long or suffer to run on worn-out or 
antiquated methods. 

There is well nigh universal recognition of the permanent 
value of two tests of individual and national life ; religion and edu- 
cation. Given a fairly clear outline of these concerning any 
peoples and it needs no skilled logician to rate their importance 
among the nations. 
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When we consider business, commercial, or educational prob- 
lems, when we gauge the wisdom of religious effort, the power of 
moral forces, the influences that affect national life for good or ill, 
we are prone to forget that Time has exceedingly swift pinions. I 
find need to rub my eves almost daily to enable me to adequatel 
discern the newer perils besetting our present high vantage Frond. 
We are passing rapidly from the age of horse-drawn vehicles, steam 
railways and telegraph wires, and must adjust ourselves to motor- 
cars, aero-planes and wireless communication. 

The multiple factors that change the material life of a com- 
munity, or a nation, must inevitably have important bearing on 
educational methods. These certainly should be in the very fore- 
front of progress rather than tardily bringing up the rear. May we 
not ask, if our educational methods were not grievously at fault, 
would sedition be as rampant; would “unrest have so broad a 
foundation asit has to-day under India's sunny skies, among a 
people so blessed with Britain's benign rule? _ 

My mind often flits back to the days of my boyhood spent 
on a beautiful farm near Lake Michigan, one of that great chain 
of lakes whose waters help to link together in loving sympathy 
and commercial good-will the States and the British Empire, 
represented by its queenly daughter, Canada 

I allude to this because the wholesome life of those boy hood 
days is illustrative of what we should seek to develop here. | 
could wish all educational methods were as thoroughly wholesome 
and efficient as those I enjoyed. 

There is where my industrio-educational training began. I 
was in the schoolroom with well-nigh clock-work regularity six 
hours a day nine months in the year. But I was much in the greater 
schoolroom whose span was the horizon, whose dome was the 
sky, whose carpet was living green of grass, or waving fields of 
grain or, mayhap in winter, that marvel of natures handiwork we 
` call snow. | 

There was no sedition-making influence in that school. 
There was wholesome rivalry in the study of books and in games. 
There was an equally wholesome rivalry as to who could husk 
the most com (maize), bind the most grain, or plough the most 
acres in a day, and do it perfectly. The steel plough had been in 
use several vears, but it had not attained perfection, and we boys 
took keen interest in discussing the relative merits of ploughs of 
different makers, and who among us could turn the cleanest, and 
straightest furrow. There was a wholesome pride in achievement, 
in hard work well done. 

The mower, hay rake, reaper, in fact all kinds of farm machi- 
nery, were then rapidly growing into perfection, and there was 
wholesome debate and rivalry among us boys as to whose father 
had the best machines as proven in daily use. Mental and moral 
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depravity, a desire to work “agin the government " do not find 
congenial soil in the minds of youth who study the question of 
best methods of cultivation in order to secure the largest possible 
yield of grain per acre, to buy the best appliances to do with, and 
use them to best advantage. 

That was a type of industrio-educational work that has 
inevitably led step by step to what are no less than revolutionary 
methods of agriculture, horticulture, dairying, and stock-raising in 
America to-day. lt isa remarkable fact that progressive as the 
Americans are supposed to be they are just waking up to the fact 
that the world of letters, of political life, of commerce, and manu- 
facture, offer no more scope—1 will go farther and say less scope— 
for mental acumen, for business talent, for high ideals in service to 
fellow-men, than that life where God and man work so intimately 
hand in hand in agricultural pursuits. Multitudes the world over, 
have erred grievously in changing from rural to urban life, because 
ignorant of the marvellous possibilities of the intellect, redeeming 
rural life from loneliness and distasteful drudgery. I am not 
digressing from my theme in saying this. I am leading to the 
thought that it is possible to 


REDEEM RURAL INDIAN LIFE 


from the curses of ignorance, poverty and drudgery and 
make it a fit, yes! an inviting field of productive effort for our 
Christian communities, for the educated, for all who seek to live 
worthily. The Country Life Commission appointed by President 
Roosevelt in a very recent report emphasizes the need of the in- 
troduction of the study of agriculture in the public schools in 
America, in order to better develop country life and bring about a 
truer adjustment of city and country life. It is not only unphilo- 
— but most unwise that the ee of raw materials on 
whom depends the prosperity of any nation should occupy a place 
subordinate to the id xt G a live on the toda "The 
wise will see I am here touching root problems of India's future. r 
I believe it possible to broad-cast a new type of village schools all 
over India, each school having farm and garden plots where boys 
and girls will be taught the best methods of agriculture, horticulture 
and stock-raising, and with unpretentious workshops in which to 
teach handicrafts suited to rural lives. 

This is no Utopian dream. Japan is doing just this with 
an energy and wisdom that has in a few years given every district 
and almost every community the most helpful type of practical 
instruction in agriculture. if. Japan, unaided, has been able to do 
this thoroughly well in a single generation, greatly to the pe 
of her people, India, aided by Britain, can do it also. Since 
writing the above a friend has handed me the “ Outlook” for April 
23, 1910. Under the title “Children of the land," Herbert Francis 
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Sherwood tells how one man, Sir William C. Macdonald, is giving 
a marvellous impetus to Canada's prosperity by just the means I 
am pleading shall be applied to India's uplift. “Build the country 
in its children" became Sir William's motto. Right well he is 
doing it for Canada. Of course there was need of Dr. Robertson 
and others to be co-labourers with Sir William to make the 
$8,000,000 he has joyfully given for the “Children of the land" 
abundantly fruitful. Given the money fora great need and the 
| co-labourers are as certain as the sunshine for the flowers. India 
must have industrio-educational work 


THAT THE PEOPLE MAY BE FED. 


Agriculture is not controlled in India to the degree that 
some think, by men unwilling to learn better methods. It is con- 
trolled by men who must learn in their own way. Ryots wisely 
demand practical proof of a better way. You may freach better 
agricultural methods for a life time with but one result. The 
query will be raised, “Are these things so ?" followed by the 
thought, “It is useless for me to attempt to demonstrate it.” 
Demonstrate before the ryots the money value of a method and 
they will follow it. Ought we expect more than this of them, or 
do less for them ? 

If 80°, of India's teeming millions live by agriculture ts 
there not scope, yes, and vital need, for intensely practical in- 
dustrio-educational work on an imperial scale? 1 will cite one 
instance of valuable results growing out of instruction in intensive 
agricultural methods. — 

Last year 12,000 boys in four Southern States—Arkansas, 
Mississippi, South Carolina and Virginia—planted each one acre of 
corn and cultivated it according to instructions given by the 
department of agriculture. Parties interested had offered four prizes, 
one for each State; the prize being the expenses of a trip to the 
National capital. The average yield of corn last year was about 
25 bushels per acre. The South Carolina boy who won first prize 
harvested 1524 bushels from his acre. The winning Mississippi 
boy 147 bushels, the Arkansas boy 135, and the Virginia boy 122. 
Who can measure the influence of that effort on those 12,000 boys 
and other thousands who looked on with more or less interest ? 
Thousands of boys and girls are now in mission orphanages and 
boarding schools. Their places will be taken by multiplied thou- 
sands in the early future. We are unfitting them for some things. 
For what are we fitting them? If we cannot give ourselves a satis- 
factory answer can we expect them to work out the answer in 
real life? We foresee inability to either feed, clothe or give them 
employment. Are we teaching them how to earn a living and 
to live contentedly on what they will probably earn ? 
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If in Germany the learning of a trade is considered so import- 
ant a factor in life that even royalty sets an example in that line, 
what value should we attach to it for India ? In July, the National 
Education Association (America) held a convention in Boston. 
Great emphasis was placed on the need of vocational training in the 
schools. President Eliot of Harvard called attention to three 
objections to such training. (1) There is no time for more subjects ; 
(2) the already inadequate academic instruction should not be 
further reduced ; and (3) instruction in applied sciences is very 
costly. To meet these first two objections he advocated increase 
of school time per day and per year. The demand for more 
money public and private, to spend on schools. The great need 
of making education more practical was insisted upon at every 
session of the convention. 

If the prediction of the Bishop of Madras, that “ within 50 
years there will be 30,000,000 of the out-castes of India enrolled 
in the Christian Church," is a real possibility, yes, a probability, 
“What manner of men ought we to be in all holy conversation 
and godliness.” Conversation as to how to teach the coming 
millions. We are having a conversation to-night. We must not, 
we dare not lose a moment’s time in developing those methods of 
industrio-educational work that this type of Christians will inevit- 
ably require. 

Before I go farther, it may be well to define just what I 
mean by industrio-educational work. I mean educational work 
in which classroom instruction from the primary to collegiate 
grades is blended with, ennobled, and I want to add, glorified by, 
instruction in manual labour. We all concede, I think, that when 
our mothers, sisters, wives and daughters add to their many other 
accomplishments that of perfect mastery of the culinary art and. 
household economics they, by so much more, glorify their positions 
as queens of our homes. I shall not be far from the truth if I affirm 
that every boy and girl in India ought to be so taught that at 16 
or 18 they are competent to earn, and earn cheerfully, an honest 
| living by labouring with their hands. M 
Índia needs industrio-educational work 


To SOLVE ITS LABOUR PROBLEMS. 


How many of us are cognizant of the fact that India has 
already reached a stage of scarcity of labour ? There is no great 
industry that is not hampered by paucity of labourers. The 
owners of mills, factories, mines and rubber, coffee and tea 
estates, the promoters of new railways, irrigation projects, and not 
least of all, agriculturists, are continuously handicapped by want 
oflabourers. The demand is going to rapidly increase far beyond 
the possible increase in number of labourers. There are people 
enough, idlers in abundance, but they do not belong to the 
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labouring class and will not work. We must increase the efficiency 
of labour by improving mental capacity and deftness of band. 
We must increase effectiveness of labour by the introduction of, 
and teaching the use of, labour-saving appliances. 

Who is to do this? We must all lend a hand. How and 
where are we to begin? With industrio-educational methods in 
X school whose environments make such methods at all 
possible. The decision how and where this can best be done 
should not rest on single individuals. Each Mission should work 
out a workable poy and then see that the policy is worked. 
There will be no lack of volunteers, both laymen and missionaries, 

eaters is assurance of support, a guarantee of permanence in the 

Here let me lift up my voice in deprecation of the thought, 
too often expressed, that an ordained missionary should not 
attempt this work because of incompetency. Ordination to the 
high calling of the ministry does not destroy one's business facul- 
ties. All the large mission societies in India teem with mission- 
aries of rare business talent. Not a few have had a sufficiency of 
very practical and technical training to develop satisfactorily the 
most important kinds of industrio-educational work. I venture 
the assertion that where missionaries have taken up some kind of 
industrial work that has been pronounced a failure the cause has 
been, in eight cases out of ten, not incompetency, but lack of 
financial support, failing health, transfer to another field, lack of 
co-operation by his brethren, or some cause outside of himself. 

I will go farther and say ordained men are sorely needed 
for this phase of effort at this stage of our work, The ordained 
man has no “higher” or “holier” calling. Is there higher or holier 
calling than motherhood, than fatherhood ? Is the exercise of 
that calling complete, well rounded if the parent teaches the 
child to pray, to read, and write, and having done thus much says, 
s: Y time is too precious to teach household duties, trades, or how 
to do business *" If we clergymen and laymen desire the father- 
hood of God in very truth, we must accept fatherhood to man in 

Great business enterprises expect to sink some money in 
getting a foothold, in developing a field of profitable activity. 
Have we been so foolish as to expect missionaries to launch out 
in a new field of effort with no capital, incompetent teachers or 
maistries, a business to learn from the bottom up, because of the 
conditions of the country, at the same time do the full work of an 
ordained missionary, and then make the profits on weaving, or 
carpentry, or something else run the school? We ought to 
chastize ourselves with scorpions for imputing failure to such men. 
It is we who looked on, that failed. He whom we said failed, 
doubtless put his hand in his pocket 500 or 1,000 Rs. worth. 
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We looked on with a lofty * I am wiser than thou. Any man 
that takes hold of this work has got to learn from the bottom up 
after he gets on Indian soil, dealing with Indian hearts and minds 
and crude methods. I trust a merciful Providence will save us 
from both of two evils. The one, laymen coming out “ who know 
all about it." The other, ordained missionaries apathetically look- 
ing on while laymen bruise their heads and rend their hearts 
combating a thousand forces and factors they have not yet learned 
to deal with. 

God deemed it needful to give me four years’ experience in 
the ministry before coming to India. He then kept me in the 
beaten path of an ordained missionary four years after coming, 
before he thought me ready to attempt Industrio-educational 
work in the most elementary of schools. 

The experiences and observation of nearly twenty-five years 
in India lead me to the conviction that Industrio-educational work 
has become an 


ABSOLUTE ECONOMIC NECESSITY. 


It is a fact of gravest import to Government, to manufac- 
turers, to all municipal and other corporations employing labour, 
and especially cheap labour, that it costs 20 to 25°), more to feed a 
family to-day than it did fifty or twenty yearsago. To what extent 
does this affect mission work ? The great body of mission employees 
are men and women with salaries based largely on the cost of 
food supp When 75, 80 or even 90*/. of family income goes 
to purchase food, an increase of 25°), in the price of food grains 
becomes a serious problem. Many a missionary to-day requires 
Rs. 500 to support the same number and grade of workers that he 
could support on Rs 400, fifty to twenty years ago. I venture 
the prediction that by 1920 it will take Rs. 6oo to do the work 
that 400 did in 1890. We do well to squarely face economic 
facts. Whatis the cause of this increase m the cost of living ? 
To what is it leading us ? What are we to do about it ? Several 
factors combine to increase the cost of food grains. 1 will name 
a few that bear on the topic in hand. One factor is the exporta- 
tion of grain. That is desirable. We need articles for which we 
exchange grain. 

À more important factor is our periodic famines. These 
cause consumption of grain to outrun production. The Governor 
of Bombay in a recent address, said, “ The famines of 1770, 1780, 
1803, and 1847 left traces that lasted for generations. In 1867 
the ravages of the famine of 1803 in the Kandesh and Ahmednagar 
Districts were visible in the ruins of deserted villages.” Within 
fifteen years I have personally purchased some 200 acres of land 
whose owners were swept into untimely graves, or into oblivion, by 
the famine of 1876-7. Even now, land that reverted to Government 
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in that famine, through the depopulation of villages, is lying untilled. 
In “the good old days,” that the seditionist longs for, if grain 
filed to grow, people and cattle died inevitably. When rains 
came it did not take long for the fields to grow an abundance for 
the few survivors. Grain could be bought at such low prices it 
did not pay ryots to grow it. Britain's wise rule has wiped out 
that death-roll. Famines have given place to “ lamine conditions." 
Grain dies on parched fields but the peoplelive. Now if harvests 
utterly fail over a whole province, swift goes the message from 
highest to lowest official in the province : * You are personally held 
responsible for saving the lives of the people in your jurisdiction." 
The whole famine machinery, planned and kept in working order 
for years in anticipation of the testing time, is set in motion and 
the people are saved ; yes, even the plough bullocks are saved if 
possible. But the fields cannot promptly fill the empty granaries 
in addition to the mouths of the hungry millions saved from the 
jaws of death. Add to these factors another. The people who 
grow the grain, and dealers, have learned to hoard it. Prices of 
grain must rule high under such conditions. 

| When our benign Government, brooded over by the Spirit 
of God, said * Famines must not fill human graves in India," we 
knowingly, or in short-sighted ignorance, made an era of high prices 
inevitable. Do we lament our choice? “ Life is more than meat 
and the body more than raiment.” As a logical result, however, 
another task must now be accepted. When Israel was in sorest 
need Moses stretched out his rod over the Red Sea, and its waters 
defied the laws of gravitation, till God's chosen were in a place of 
safety. It is entirely within the range of the power of God's 
servants, who have studied with marvellous success the natural laws 
governing plant growth, to stretch out the divine rod, God-given 
skill, over the tilled fields of this vast continent and say to them : 
“ Bring forth your increase ten, twenty, fifty-fold more than you do 
to-day." Shall not we who follow God's law invite them to do it, 
and join hands with them in the work ? Are we not under obliga- 
tion to do so? Ido not suggest missionaries alone can do this. 
Government, doing its utmost, will most heartily welcome our 
inspiring help, The discerning and educated natives will enlist 
under the banner of disinterested men they can so fully trust. The 
spirit of co-operation is spreading wide and taking deep root, 
as is illustrated in Co-operative Banks and Co-operative Loan Asso- 
ciations. North, South, East and West, rulers foster it. The 
poverty-stricken plead for it. A new spirit has sprung up because 
some have touched the “hem of His garment” and been healed. 
What, let me ask, is the basal factor for the fiat that has gone forth 
“Famines must not cause the death of any subject of Great 
Britain ?" The life and work of Jesus of Nazareth ! What is the 
force he used to bring this about ? The Church he established 
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todo his work. Do we believe these things ? Is the Church the 
real force that induces Governments to say, “ Famines shall be 
robbed of their sting?” Admit this, and 1 submit it is the duty 
of the Church to come forward and help Government to work out 
the problem of how to save the people from dire results of “famine 
conditions ;" how to so till the soil that it may feed and clothe, 
rem and educate the people redeemed from the famine grave-yards. 

ave a man from moral death, put a new song in his mouth and we 
hold it our highest duty to give him spiritual food. Save him from 
physical death and we are so illogical as to say Government is 
solely responsible for his care. 

We all know something of what Edison has done for human- 
ity in the realm of electricity! Perhaps not so many are familiar 
with the work of Luther Burbank, of California, that modern 
magician in the realm of the vegetable kingdom. Under his 
marvellous tuition, vegetables, fruits and flowers worth untold 
millions to humanity have come into existence. He has produced 
scores of absolutely new creations for the good of man. As sug- 
gestive of intrinsic value of Mr. Burbank's work, I will mention 
one fact only. In 1873 heset out to develop a potato that would 
yield 200 bushels per acre. He produced the “ Early Rose " which 
at once gave a yield of 435 bushels. It has since yielded 525 bushels 
and it is known world wide. What does not such increase in one 
item of food supply mean to hungering humanity ! 

For twenty-five years, Professor Hardy W. Campbell of 
Lincoln, Nebraska, has studied scientific soil culture in the 
semi-arid region lying east of the Rocky Mountains, with such 
success that what is called by many the “Campbell system of 
cultivation " has literally made what the maps once designated 
the * Great American Desert," bloom and blossom like the rose. 

Sir Frederick Nicholson in his excellent work, * Note on 
Agriculture in Japan," sets forth an array of facts that fill the 
discerning reader with hope concerning the possibilities of devel 
ing agriculture in India. Any man who has 100 acres of land woi 
be enriched by giving one acre of land for * H. W. Campbell's Soil =~ 
Culture Manual” and Sir F. A. Nicholson's “ Note on Agriculture 
in Japan" if he would use intelligently the facts they contain. I 
affirm in view of the facts these men state, it is entirely possible 
for the missionaries in India, working unitedly and without sacrific- 
ing seriously any item of their other work, to set in motion forces 
that will completely revolutionize agricultural life in India in forty 
years. The reflex influence of so doing would be of inestimable 
value. 

I read but yesterday, how a farmer in New York has work- 
ed for years improving oats, tuat grain so widely useful. He 
experimented with several varieties. Then choosing the best of 
these he began a process of selection. Every spot in the field that 
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tumbled down, every spot that was inferior from any cause he cut 
separately. Only the very best was used for seed. Thus he 
produced standard seed yielding over 77 bushels per acre. Seek- 
we further improvement he now goes through his fields and 
lects single heads; discarding every head under 90 kernels. 
eads having over 140 kernels are very rare. Heads with 130 
kernels more common. The superlatively best heads are cultivated 
in hills of four stalks each and hoed with care. Other selected heads 
are treated with care corresponding to their merits. 
This is illustrative of the methods now recognized as of 
, Vital importance in selecting seed corn or maize. Every ear is 
selected with reference to the combination of qualities essential to 
insure large yield. Then each ear is tested separately for vitality 
of growth. All ears not coming up to a high standard are rejected. 
These are the methods now recognized as of supreme 
portance to agriculture where the intellectual man seeks to 
co-operate with natural laws, with nature's God, for the good of man. 
We need Industrio-Educational work to 


EFFECTIVELY LINK THE Brain OF INpra TO ITs 
INDUSTRIES. 

The uneducated will, for the most part, do the work, but 
the educated must first learn how to do the work before they 
superintend it. 

| I covet for the young men of India an opportunity to develop 
those qualities of mind and heart and get that re-adjustment of 
their view-point of industries that is needful, to pave the way for 
the educated to work with his hands as the man must in any land 
who seeks to attain high success on industrial lines. 

The physical welfare of the people demands wide spread 
development of industrio-educational work. Let us look at it 
from the view point of our Christian community only. We are 
taking literally tens of thousands of hardy children of toil from 

l homes and making of them hot-house plants. Admitting 
freely that we save them from the dire perils of their old sur- 
roundings, is it not true we neglect their physical training ? I 
do not wish to give a wrong impression on this point. Boys and 
scita well cared for in our Mission Orphanages and Boarding 

chools. It is questionable if we do not in some cases care for them 
too well. But the future will demand of them large measures of 
physical as well as mental strength and we are, I fear, neglecting 
the physical; forgetting that the mental equipment will avail 
little without strong bodies. The question is not whether we 
ward off sickness to-day, whether we can report general good 
health, but whether we are building up robust constitutions for 
to-morrow. If for no other reason than the health of the children 
we should have industries in every orphanage and boarding school. 
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The children of highly educated Christians in affluent circumstances 
need quite as much the physical benefits of industrio-educational 
work. I think it must be conceded the earlier stages of grafting a 
higher type of civilization on an oppressed, ignorant people has 
physically weakening influences because ignorance so largely con- 
tinues to control the individual's habits. 

We should keep constantly in mind the influence on future 
generations of careful, insistent instruction as to the advantage to 
health of vigorous manual labour. 

We need Industrio-Educational work to | 


CORRECT IGNOBLE VIEWS 


— 
Alc ne = 





as to the dignity of labour. I was extremely interested in 1 
reading this incident a few days ago. President Taft's son, now in | 
college, became acquainted with the man whose duty it was to care | 
for certain of the college halls. This man fell sick. He needed the | 
money for his work all the more because of his sickness. Young ! 


Taft volunteered to do his work for him and the offer was gladly | 
accepted. Every Christian nation has men in exalted position, of 
like spirit doing just such Christ-like work. There is sore need that 
we develop that spirit in India. How else can we teach the true 
dignity of labourso quickly and thoroughly as by industrio-educational 
| work. Not long ago a visiting missionary saw some of the students 
| i my Biblical school, one the son of a member of our Annual 
| Conference, doing their three or four hours assignment of work in 
cabinet making. In great surprise he said, * That would be im- 
possible in our Mission. Neither the young men nor their fathers 
would consent to it." 
How are we to train up a ministry that will grip the masses 
with hearts of love and the logic of understanding minds, if our 
ministry shrinks from and despises labour ? No man, be he of 
foreign or Indian birth, can accomplish much teaching of the masses » 
with real or i inary kid gloves on his hands. 
We need Industrio- Educational work because a 


OvR PRESENT EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM FAILS 


at certain vital points. It does not educate for the purposes, the 
objects attainable by the great middle classes. Rather, it fosters 
unwise effort on the part of many for the unattainable. It does not 
make men think logically for the reason that, from first to last, effort 
is concentrated on memorising facts. I need not, however, enlarge 
on this topic. We all concede radical defects and shortcomings in 
our educational methods. Industrio-educational work is no uni- 
versal panacea, but will it not meet a need being felt more and 
more profoundly ? Will it not bea wholesome remedy for some 
defects ? i l 

While the multiplied millions of the natives of India 
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inevitably make them loom large in our consideration of this sub- 
ject, I do not forget the need of that portion of our population 
whose vital influence in this land is not, by any means, gauged by 
their numbers. | refer to the domiciled community some of whom 
have had much to do in the making of this Empire. 

It is a lamentable fact that this community has been so 
neglected ; that its real worth has been so scantily recognized. Is 
it any wonder that neglected as they have been ; bereft of oppor- 
tunities to develop their best faculties of mind and heart, a con- 
siderable per cent are a heavy weight upon that portion of the 

. community of highest sterling worth ? 


THE DOMICILED COMMUNITY 


above all others needs industrio-educational work. Such work will 
pay for itself a hundred-fold in the coming years. My heart leaps 
with hope as I think of the possibilities for good, growing out of a few 
lakhs of rupees spent in providing educatonal advantages thoroughly 
adapted lo their needs. All Boarding Schools for the children of the 
domiciled community throughly well managed; all schools that 
have proved their right to existence and those that are being built 
up on foundations of solid merit, should have facilities for 
instructing every boy in the handicrafit for which he has most 
aptitude. Every girl should be taught the full round of household 
duties that are essential to pure, bright, wholesome home-life, 
And this, not necessarily that the boy may live by the handicraft, 
but by the moral fibre, the manly worth the process will develop. 
This not that the girls may become servants, but that they may 
not be under the power of servants ; that they may know the jovs 


. of well-kept homes, and the enlargement of heart that results 
from consciousness of capability to be the queen of a home. 
Moved by an influence so deep, so wide spread that I believe 


it is from God, many missionaries of all societies are earnestly 
- studying this subject. If ever time was ripe for any great forward 
movement this is the hour to plan large things for God and humanitv 
on these lines 
I do not care what designation is agreed upon. But the 
single word “ Industrial" does not indicate that intimate association 
of the industrial and existing educational work that seems needful. 
* Industrio Educational" is not a cumbersome term, and it does 
suggest more clearly the trend and scope of what many agree 
should be done. Both experience and observation teach that God 
eo to honour great faith m any and all departments of his 
work. He wondrously helps those who in a sane and wise way 
undertake large things. 
Some of us have struggled with this phase of work until 
we have got where we feel the longer we struggle the less we are 
capable of advising others. I am frank to say I sometimes feel 
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that way. But when I stop and think, I realize failure to attain 
a high standard of success is not because of mistakes made, but 
arises from paucity of resources. Through mistakes and failures I 
have come to a place where I believe 1 could do something worthy 
if I had the money to carry out my ideas. Have we not good, 
sensible men in industrio-educational work all over India in just 
this position ? 

Let us now put our shoulders to this burden and attempt 
just what we are convinced should be done. Not what our 
wavering faith in man suggests, but what living faith in a living 
Christ warrants. = | 

Laymen are to-day asking, *What do you NEED?" Let 
us accept the challenge. God inspires their question. He wishes 
to inspire our answer. Some five years ago ] wrote an appeal for 
$1,000,000 for Industrio-Educational work. The American editor 
to whom it was submitted felt the time was not ripe for such an 
appeal and did not publish it. 

A few daysago I re-wrote this appeal. It appeared in “ The 
Indian Witness” of July 19, and the August number of the BAPTIST 
REVIEW. I believe now I should have appealed for FIVE 
MILLION instead of one million. Increasing study and broaden- 
ing views indicate that no less than the latter sum will meet the 
need with any degree of adequacy. 

I believe this movement should be interdenominational or, 
what would accomplish the same purpose and avoid some of the 
disadvantages, a//-denominational. By this I mean, all uniting in 
determining the greater essentials, each denomination carrying out 
the details according to their own ideals and methods and the 
demands of their work. 

In no phase of work can we combine more effectively and 
efficiently. On the other hand no phase of work requires greater 
liberty for individual enthusiasm and special qualifications for a 
unique service. Nowhere will over-much machinery and hard 
and fast rules of societies or committees cripple the work more 
thoroughly. | 

The hour appears especially opportune for this phase of 
effort. “Where can I best take hold of this job ? " is the question 
of many laymen to-day, concerning the world's redemption. Shall 
we not hold out another lever that will look inviting to the man 
God may be raising up for just this kind of work ? 

I cannot see how any harm can come from an attempt to 
raise $5,000,000 for this kind of work. But I can see how God 
may be calling many, or a mere handful of men, to do just this thing. 
We must work backbone into our Christian community by all 
means possible, and this method should be by no means neglected. 
We must look beyond our Christian communities and work for 
non-Christians also and demonstrate that our sympathies, our good 
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will, our utmost best endeavour, cannot be bounded by creeds or 
faiths but by divine ideals as to the question “Who is my neigh- 
bour ?" I think Government will deal very liberally with all 
efficient organizations in duplicating what is done by Mission 
agencies. — 

To pave the way in some méasure for plans for definite 
action I would suggest that each Mission, whose work is of 
sufficient magnitude to make it practicable, should appoint a 
General Secretary or Commissioner whose business it shall be to 
travel widely in India, and make a special study of the need and the 
possibilities for industrio-educational work in their respective 

issions. 

The relation of these General Secretaries to the work should 
be advisory and stimulative rather than authoritative, just as are the 
duties of the General Secretaries of the Epworth League, Christian 
Endeavour and similar Societies. Conference, District, or Local 
Secretaries, should also be appointed to study and develop more 
local needs and to co-operate with the General Secretaries, 

The Viceroy, Governcee Lieutenant-Governors, and all 
Native Rulers will naturally and inevitably be interested in the 
enterprise and should be invited to duplicate all amounts spent in 
their respective jurisdictions. So far the great drawback in this work, 
in the minds of many, has been the difficulty of manning it. That 
is because we have done so littleat it. When we get it thoroughly 
organized it will be easier to man it than to man the rest of our 
work Do merchants and manufacturers have difficulty in manning 
well-organized establishments ? Yesand No! All work that takes 
brains is difficult to man. But we will soon get to the point where 
to man this work will not be harder than to man any other 
important work. 

The help of the Imperial and all other Governments in 
duplicating our gifts must be earnestly sought not only for * Plant” 
but for up-keep for the years to come. Assurances that Govern- 
ment will duplicate gifts and help in development will encourage 
many to give. Such work will demonstrate to the masses as 
nothing else can, and this is a factor of great and increasing 
importance, the vital interest of Government in their material 
welfare, and will greatly strengthen the foundations of all that is 

To make this work a success will require united, enthusiastic 
action. General Secretaries should be appointed at the earliest 
possible hour by each Mission desiring to co-operate. I need 
scarcely say that the work of Conference, District, or Local 
Secretaries will be to put their best effort into representing and 
developing their own fields. The General Secretaries would, of 
course, seek such an equitable distribution of funds over the 
whole field and such harmonious interdenominational co-operation 
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as their united study indicates will be for the largest benefit to the 
work as a whole. 

All Missions taking up this work should at an early day 
appoint Boards of Trustees to receive and administer under wisest 
safe-guards all funds entrusted to them. 

Donors of funds should be allowed the largest possible 
freedom in directing the specific use of their gifts. It may safely be 
assumed that the various Missions will appoint Boards of Trustees, 
General Secretaries, and Conference, District, or Local Secretaries 
with such wisdom and such limitation and ccntrol of their powers 
as to assure safe control and wise use of the large funds the work 
demands. 

I make but brief reference to my own school for two 
reasons, (a) Limitations of time and space rule out much I would 
like to say. (5) The success or failure of any one industrial school 
is no criterion of the value of industrio-educational work any more 
than the success or failure of any high school or college is an 
index of the worth or the possibilities of such institutions. In my 
work I have had two very unusual and important advantages. 

1. Continuity of plan and effort for nearly twenty years. 
2. Absence of embarrassing restrictions imposed by my brethren. 
That does not mean absence of restraint and need of consulting 
others. It should be assumed I had at the outset to prove my 
policy would be cautious, sane and reasonably conservative, May 
|l, without seeming presumption, advise all having control of such 
work ; Get good, sane men to take charge of it and then give them 
the same liberty vital to success in any other department, trust 
them to discern God's leadings. 

It has been of inestimable value in its influence on the minds 
of both instructors and students in all departments of my work, 
agriculture, masonry, cabinet-making, work at the lathe, the forge, 
running the engine or any and every machine in the shop, that I 
not only know theoretically how it should be done but can do the 
work with my own hands. 

When I took charge of the school in 1891 it consisted of a 
handful of students with an equipment of tools worth a few score 
rupees. 

S I had to borrow money to buy a teak log when my first 
order came in for a table. Four village settlements, then in their 
troublous formative, or rather testing period were essentially a part 
of the school. The energies of the school were scattered over, I 
might say dissipated over agriculture, carpentry, blacksmithing, 
rattan work, tailoring and weaving. Within a year the advisability 
of closing the last three phases of work and concentrating on the 
first three became apparent. We soon entered upon an era of 
growth and development. But growth has been impeded at every 
step by poverty. 

B 
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| Little by little as the confidence of both God and man 
increased in me the work grew. Here suffer a word of advice to 
managers of such schools. God must test us before he can trust 
us. We must prove our capacity to care for five talents before 
we should expect him to entrust us with ten. He does not wish 
to tempt or test us above what we are able to bear. The restric- 
tions of the brethren and paucity of resources are sometimes God's 
method of saving us from grievous mistakes. 

I am now thankful I had to begin in a small way and work 
my way up by slow and painful stages. I am also humbled as I 

. realize to what extent God and man have trusted me. The Rs. 
10,000 assets of the school in land, building and equipment have 
grown to approximately Rs. 80,000. Instead of having to borrow 
money to buy screws by the dozen, nails by the pound, one log 
at a time, | buy all these at wholesale rates and carry a stock of 
material worth from Rs. 10,000 to 15,000 My order books show, 
almost constantly, work to our utmost capacity three or four months 
ahead compelling me to decline many orders. I strive vainly for 
perfection m work but I have one inflexible rule—Nothing but 
honest goods shall go out from the school, the best possible of 
their kind. We endeavour to please customers at any cost. 

While we make high grade furniture a speciality any state- 
ment concerning the work of the school wot d be incomplete did 
it omit mention of our agricultural implements. Our central aim 
is to teach students, and while teaching them, help India as a 
whole. We make ploughs so thoroughly good and practical that 
when a man buys one, and uses it rightly, he comes again and his 
neighbours come to buy. One of my customers, who bought and 
tried thoroughy, came back and bought thirteen. I have just received 
a letter from a customer of five years standing, asking if I can supply 
him twenty-four. If | had time, and capital to put into this phase of 
my work I could soon sell 1,000 ploughs and cultivators annually. 
I alluded above to the need of labour-saving machinery. I have 
for years looked forward to making thrashing machines and grain 
winnowers. Both of these I will have for sale in a few weeks. 
Drills for sowing grain must come next. We absolutely must get 
away from agricultural methods dating back to the days of 
Abraham. The times demand it. Few things will better stimu- 
late the dormant faculties, the intellectual life of the masses. 

The question tor immediate decision is not how we may _ @ 
wisely spend $5,000,000 but how we can secure so large a sum. 
Do We Want THat AMOUNT? Do we want it so badly that 
we will agree to make united effort to get it ? 

M The Finance Committee of the South India Conference at 
its semi-annual meeting held in July gave its endorsement to the 
$1,000,000 enterprise, and appointed me to confer with missionaries 
of other societies and ascertain to what extent and in what 
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manner interdenominational effort is practicable and desirable. 
If you believe this enterprise is wise and timely, please get hold 
constructively at some point and assure me of your hearty 
co-operation. 


cs lca 


Prize Essay Competition. 
By Rev. W. H. Hollister. 


4 
RIENDS interested in Industrio-Educational work have made ` 
it possible for me to offer 


THREE PRIZES 


For the three best essays on the subject :— + 

“The Best Methods of Developing Industrio-Educational 
Work and the influence of such work on the Future of the Indian 
Empire.” 

The first prize will be Rs. 25; the second Rs. 15; the 
third Rs. to. 


RULES FOR GUIDANCE OF COMPETITORS. 


1. Essays must not exceed 3,500 words in length. 

2 Essays must reach the office of The Principal of Kolar 
Normal and Training Institute, Kolar, Mysore Province, not later 
than February 1, 1911. 

3. Essays should be signed with an assumed name, but must 
be accompanied by a sealed envelope bearing the assumed name y 
and containing the writer's real name and postal address. 

4. Allessays submitted will be considered the property of the 
Industrial Missionary Association, to be used as the Association 
deems best in the interests of Industrio-Educational work. 

5. Any or all prizes may be withheld if the essays submitted 
are not sufficiently meritorious to be used by the Industriai Mis- 
sionary Association in pamphlet form or in the public Press. 

6. Essays must be in English but will be judged according to 
the worth of the subject matter. While literary excellence is a 
desideratum, any one whose mother tongue is other than English 
need not hesitate to submit an essay of real merit. 

The judges will be appointed by the President of the In- 
dustrial Missionary Association. 
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Present Condition of the Free Baptist 
Mission. 


N my former article I gave a brief sketch of the beginning of 

. ®) our Mission. Our field now includes all of the Balasore 
| district, in northern Orissa, and the major part of the 
D * Midnapore district in Southern Bengal The area of the 
| former is about 2,000 square miles, and of the latter about 5,000. 
The average density of population according to the last census is 
about 500 to the square mile. The people are mostly cultivators, 
and there are no industries of any great importance aside from 

— farming. The largest city is Midnapore, with over 30,000 people, 
and the second is Balasore, with 20,000. There are numerous 
rivers, and a canal and a railway run the whole length of the field. 

The people of the Ang district are mostly Bengalis, 
but there are many Santalis in the western and more rugged part 
of the district, and some Orivas in the south. Most of the people 
in Balasore district are Oriyas. We have work in each of these 
three languages, and churches have been gathered of each nation- 
ality. This division of languages in a small mission like ours does 
not make our work easier, but we manage to get on pretty well. 
The Oriya (or Uriya) and Bengali languages are so much alike 
that people of each nation can soon understand those of the other, 
and many of our people are quite at home in either language. The 
Santalis nearly all understand Bengali, and practically all the 
school work among them is done in that language, which facili- 
tates the common understanding. 

I might mention here that one of the first two missionaries 
in Balasore, later on went toa station thirty miles away to the 
northward, and there he came in contact with the Santalis, and 
began to reduce their language to writing and to teach them. I 
believe he was the first to do this. Others have followed, and now 
there is promising work among these interesting people in several 
places. They are said to number some two millions, and possess 
many of the characteristics of the Karens m Burmah, whom they 
resemble also in the position they hold with regard to the later 
arrivals in the land, e.p. the Bengalis. | 

We now have eight chief stations and a number of out- 
stations. At present, however, only five of the stations have resi- 
dent missionaries. ` Our numbers have been reduced from twenty 
five, including wives, five years ago, to seventeen now. There ts 
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hope, however, that more will come this winter, though two are 
due to go home in the spring. | 

'e have a Bible School for training preachers, and their 
wives when they are married. We also have a good High School, 
fitting boys for the Matriculation of the Calcutta University. 
There is a training school for female teachers, and several middle 
schools, with quite a large number of lower and upper primary | 
schools. The total enrolment in all the schools is 4,437. 4 

Eighteen churches have been gathered, with a membership 
of 1,482, and there are 2,400 in the Christian community. Sixty 
were added to the churches by baptism last year. The Sunday 
Schools have about the same number as the day schools. There 
are twenty Christian Endeavor Societies, with 489 members. 
The total contributions on the field last year were Rs. 4,100. This - 
was besides day school fees, which would amount to some 
Rs. 2,000 more. 

When it is remembered that three and a half millions consti- 
tute our parish here, it will be understood how pitifully inadequate 
is our number for the great work. We have a corps of forty or 
more preachers, some of them pastors of churches, but most of 
them engaged in evangelistic work. I ought to say that three of 
our churches are independent of Mission aid, and call and support 
their own pastors. Our brethren also have a Home Mission 
Society, which carries on a hopeful work in one village, and has 
taken charge of another church and village of very poor people for 
the Mission. 

There are many things to encourage us to hope for large 
ingatherings if only the workers can be provided. Iam sure that 
some will be glad to join us in prayer for this. The few of us 
here are far from being discouraged. We know that, as Judson 
said, * The future is as bright as the promises of God." 
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| s)ISSIONS for October has an editorial on “ The Situation In 

India" which reminds us ofa remark made some years 
| ago, “ There is an India of the books and there is a real 
India, and if a reader of the books were to be suddenly set down 
im an Indian village, he would not recognize it as the place he had 
read about." The article in “ Missions " is based upon one in the 
“North American Review” written by an Indian on * What India 
Wants Politically." The man who can answer that question ought 
not to be wasting his time in America working up sympathy for 
the Indian people by misrepresenting the best Goretament his 
country has ever had. If he knows what India wants politically, 
he had much better return to his own country and tell his fellow 
countrvmen of the National Congress what it is and how it can be 
secured. For the Congress has been puzzling over that question 
for a quarter of a century or more and its members do not appear 
to beany nearer a solution than they were at the beginning. A 
much easier question would be * What India Needs." We may refer 
to that later on, but in the meantime we would suggest that it 
would be well if ** Missions " and other home periodicals were to 
be a little more careful in giving publicity to such mis-statements 
S appear to be in the article referred to. Let us look at a few of 
them. 

" While the highest salaried posts are almost always given 
to the English there cannot fail to exist a sense of unfairness.” 
Now that sentence, if it means anything, means that the highest 
salaned posts should be given to the Natives. Would even that 
remove the sense of unfairness from the minds of such men? 
Certainly not. Nothing short of * unconditional surrender " would 
satisfy fhos carping critics of the Indian Government. Nor would 
that satisfy very long, for the day the British left India she would 
again become the scene of invasion upon invasion, war upon war, 
massacre, slaughter and bloodshed as it was before the British 
came and stopped the bloody wars, established a Government and 
gave the country rest and prosperity. It is, of course, true that 
most of the highest positions are in the possession of Europeans 
and that is so because the Natives are not as yet prepared to take 
them. But even now a few of the very highest positions are held 
by Natives. There are Natives in the Viceroy's Council. Of the 
three members of the Governor of Madras's Council, one is a 
Native. Of the eight judges of the High Court of Madras, three 
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are Natives. Several of the Collectors and Judges of Districts in 
the Madras Presidency are Natives. In the Legislative Council 
there are forty-one members and twenty of them are Natives, 
most of them elected by the people. And what is true of Madras 
is equally true of the other provinces. So that it is not true to say 
“The laws are made and the taxes are levied by the English." 
And it is even less true to say that “The universities, too, are 
Government affairs in which the Natives are practically unrepresent- 
ed. The writer is a member of the Senate and has before him the 
Calendar of the University of Madras and this is how the matter 
stands. The Senate, the ruling body of the University, consists of 
eighty-three members and five ex-officio members. Of these 
thirtv-five are Natives. With one or two exceptions, the ex-officio 
members seldom attend the meetings. The same is true of quite 
a number of the ordinary European members, so that it frequently 
happens that the Senate is about evenly divided between Europeans 
and Natives. 

Our Indian friend says, “The present writer believes that 
careful examination will convince the thinking person that the 
Indians are capable of efficiently filling the higher ranks of the 
Government." Well, we claim to be among the “ thinking people " 
and we have been studying these problems for more than a genera- 
tion, and it is our candid opinion that Government has gone to the 
extreme limit of prudence in its liberal distribution of high paid 
offices to Natives. Some of these officials are doing remarkably 
well and we hope their example will incite othersto qualify for 
such positions. We believe the Government will continue its 
present policy of handing over to Natives a liberal share of the 
government just as fast as they are prepared to assume its respon- 
sibilities as well as its honors and emoluments. 

The Indian who denounces British rule in India is no true 
patriot. The wisest and best of India's statesmen recognize and 
acknowledge the fact, that India's highest interests will be best and 
most rapidly secured by alliance with Britain and not in opposi- 
tion to her. 


CORRESPONDENT takes us to task-for our editorial in the 
september number on Denominationalism. He says, “ Your 
editorial is such a straightforward one that I cannot but 

admire your boldness in uttering it at just this time when so much 
is said on the other side. However, I cannot agree with all that 
you say. Though m the past most people have felt that their own 
denomination represented the truth most nearly, I think there are 
a very large number who now do not feel that way." Well, if that 
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be true, it is a sad reflection on their consistency, or rather it is a 
sad reflection on the inconsistency of that “very large number." 
Bishop Vincent is a man of wide-angle vision and long experience, 
There is nothing narrow or bigoted about him, however much 
there may be about us Baptists, yet we are glad to see that the 
good Bishop is at one with us on the subject of denominationalism. 
This is what he says in the North-Western Christian Advocate :— 
The “denominations” of Christianity are of great benefit to the 
Church, to societ, and the State, if effective co-operative work 
in a wide field is desirable. It is better than if there was but one 
society, one set of officers, and one administrative center. People 
differ. Civilizations differ. Policies must differ. It is better for 
a score of reasons. It is better for the city or the town to be made 
‘up of families living in separate houses rather than in one huge 
hotel, eating in one dining-room, sleeping under the same roof. 
Individuality is as important as general organic unity. An individu- 
ality is almost sure to be weakened when a pressure must be 
brought to secure the quiet of concurrence, the sacrifice of opinion 
and preference, “sweet harmony” for unbroken and unbreakable 
oneness ! Thus truth must be suppressed for the sake of unity. 
There is a difference that makes for unity. A great truth is greater 
when it has been looked at from two, three, or more sides, 
Denominationalism makes for discussion and practical social ex- 
perimentation, and thus contributes to a unity that is worth while, 
and to a wider and more varied opportunity to know and to 
appreciate the relative value of emphasis, theological and 
ecclesiastical. 


OFE Board of Managers of the A.B.F.M. Society has done a 

= very generous and commendable thing in providing that each 

. of its Mission stations shall be provided with a copy of the 
Report of the Edinburgh Conference. The report consists of nine 
volumes. These are to be entrusted to the keeping of the mission- 
ary in charge of the station, who shall agree to take charge of them 
and make them accessible to every missionary of the station and 
see to it that when he leaves the station on furlough or for other 
causes, the books shall be entrusted to some one else who shall 
agree to observe the conditions. We feel quite sure that we voice 
the sentiment of every missionary of the society when we say that 
we very greatly appreciate this courtesy of our Board. So far as 
we know, ours is the only Board that has put this report at the 
dispcsal of all their missionaries. For ie s and our associates 
we thank the Board most heartily. 
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UD" were asked to make this issue of the Review an 
* Industrial Number" and we have done it by publishing in 

| full Mr. Hollister's article on * Industrio-Educational Work." 
He has not left us much room for anything else, but we thought it 
best to let him say all that he had in his mind to say on the subject 
that lies so near hisheart. When Mr. Hollister sent out his appeal 
for A MILLION, we felt like saying “Oh man great is thy faith," 
but now that he has increased it to FIVE MILLION DOLLARS, 
we hardly know whether to put it down to faith or to some other 
gift. But that the Lord's people have the money and that God 
can put it into their hearts to give it, we have not the slightest 
doubt. But we fear it is too big a call to be made all at once and 
in the present stage ofthe industrial problem. However, we let 
the call go out and trust it will meet with a response far beyond 
our fondest expectations. 


UE have received a copy of the programme of suggested 
topics for discussion at the Burma Conference with Secretary 
Barbour, and as the same topics are likely to be discussed 
at our own Conference in Nellore, we give the programme in full, 
omitting the last section on Local Problems which will be different 
from those in Burma, so that members of the Conference may see 
what is likely to be discussed. We may add that the question of 
General Missionaries will not come up unless called for by the 
Conference. 


SUGGESTED TOPICS FOR CONFERENCE 


IN RELATION TO THE WORK OF THE AMERICAN BAPTIST 
FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY. 


I. ADMINISTRATION WORK AND RELATIONS. 


A. The General Organization:—Reiation to the Northern 
Baptist Convention. Relation to the other General Societies of the 
Denomination. The Joint Budget. The new Board of Managers. 
The General Committee. The Woman's Societies. Suggested 
division of work between the Board and the Woman's Societies. 

B. Organization in the Mission Fields —The Mission Con- 
ference. The Reference Committee. Its functions. Its relation 
to general conditions in the Mission. The Property Committee. 
Its work and powers. Relation of the individual — to 

of 


building enterprises in the preparation of plans and in the wo 
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construction. Other Committees, The Mission Treasurer. Rela- 
tion of Committees and of Trustees of Educational Institutions to 
the Conference. Representation of Woman's Boards in advisory 
action by Mission bodies. Extension of power of final action 
upon the Field. “ Mission Autonomy.” 

C. The Problem of a closer unification of Work. 


Il. MISCELLANEOUS FINANCIAL INTERESTS. 


Present Financial Conditions. The Layman's Movement. 
The Financial relation of the Society to the Northern Daptist 
Convention. Desirability of “Appropriations in gross.” The 
+ Emergency Fund. Provision and up-keep of Church Edifices. 
Unauthorized Expenditures. Exceeding Appropriations, in Buil- 
ding, in General Mx ocoditumie Recommendations of Committees 
upon the Field. “Specifics” not an authorization of expenditure. 
Auditing Accounts. Desirability of provision of heavy household 
furniture by the Society. Present state of funds for property 
uses, and new plan followed by the Board. 


* 


Ill. OLD AND NEW PROBLEMS RELATED TO THE NATIVE 
CHRISTIAN Bopy. 


Local Churches—Are they true self-governing bodies ? 
The Problem of *Self-support.' Voluntary Christian work. 
Development of interest in missionary effort. Practical plans 
for promoting true ideals. Relation of Churches to support of 
Pastor. Relation of Evangelistic Workers to Mission body. 
Transfer of work to the Native body. The new movement of 
national self-assertion. Its extent and significance. Representa- 
tion of Native body on Committees and Boards of Trustees. 


IV. INTERDENOMINATIONAL RELATIONS. 


Federation of Missionary Societies. General Conferences. 
Joint works. The proposal of organic unity. Co-operation 
with the B. F. Bible Society. Co-operation with the Christian 
Literature Society. 


V. TYPES or WORK. 


A. Evangelistic Work.—Primacy of this. The evangelis- 
tic aim in other forms of work. Importance of personal evan- 
gelistic effort. Special forms of evangelistic work. Possibility 
of early world evangelization. 
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B. Educational Work.—1. Theological Schools. Selection 
of Students. Support of Students. Co-operation of Students in 
Christian work. 2. The College. The High Schools. 3. Station 
Schools. 4. Village Schools. 5. General Educational work. 
Encouragement and difficulties. Maintenance of the religious 
aim. Should study of the Bible be required of all? Education 
of children of preachers. In view of ali conditions should exten- 
sion of school work be sought or maintenance of a strong work 
in selected places. Desirability of a permanent Educational 
Committee. Relations with blic Schools. The Hostel. 
Desirability of School for Children of Missionaries. 

C. Medical Work.—Plan of support. Fees, Dispensary, 
Hospital. Religious work. At the Dispensary. With in-patients. 
Conserving results. Relation of Native people to the conduct 
of the Hospital. 

D. Publication Work.—The Mission Press. Constitution 
of the Advisory Board. Suggestion of need of an additional 





Press. General needs. : 
VI. PERSONAL INTERESTS. 
Salaries. Length of Furlough. Vacations. 
* » 
SS?) C= 
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THE GREATEST APOLOGETIC. 


l F CALL your attention to this fact, that among all these mis- 
3 ] sionaries who come back to us from the darkest corners of 
the earth you never hear a note of discouragement, you never 
hear a note of doubt. Everywhere, these men say, the Gospel 
works wherever it is givena chance. You never hear from any 
of them a question about the inspiration of the Bible, or that 
Jesus Christ is the Son of God, or that the Gospel is the power 
of God unto salvation to every one that believeth. Back from 
the ends of the earth in our day there is coming the most strik- 
ing apologetic that Christianity possesses in our generation. For 
while here, with all our $300,000,000 a year spent for religious 
purposes, with 145,000 Protestant clergymen engaged in the 
work, and 20,000,000 laymen like you and me, last year we 
added less than 3 per cent to our Church membership by all our 
aggregate efforts, out yonder on the mission field our missionaries, 
in the presence of infinitely greater obstacles, added more 
than 12 per cent to the membership of the Churches. While 
we had in this country, with all of our multiplied machinery, an 
ayerage of only three additions to the Church to each ordained 
minister, our American missionaries had an average out of hea- 
thenism of forty-one apiece. It is too late for any intelligent 
man to talk about missions being a failure. If we lived one 
hundred years ago, when it took Morrison many years to win 
his first convert in China, Carey many years to win his first 
convert in India, and Judson many years to win the first convert 
in Burma, he might talk that way. He cannot talk that 
way now. 


J. CAMPBELL WHITE, 
General Secretary of the Laymen's Missionary Movement. 
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The spoke in the wheel that creaketh 
most, doth not bear the greatest bur- 
den in the cart—THomas FULLER. 


The church is like the center of 
the solar system which flings off plane- 
tary bodies like colleges, hospitals, 
associations, settlements, and missions 
which swing in their orbits of service, 
but depend upon the church for their 
light and life and power.—The Watch- 
"nan, 

te 


It 1s said that only $999.52 was con- 
tributed for Foreign Missions in the 
year 1811, Now the annual total in- 
come of all societies is about $24,000,- 
ooo, Marvelous growth!— Missionary 
Intelligencer, 


While Baptists were sitting in a 
Missionary Conference, that had ex- 


pressly not to mention mission 
work in Roman Catholic countries, a 


devout Roman Catholic mob, in Italy. 
was trying to take the life of our Bap- 
tist missionary Stuart. We can readily 
understand why Roman Catholics 
should not wish some things in con- 
nection with our mission work men- 
tioned. But what is Baptist blood 
compared to the Utopian dream of 
union 7— Western Recorder. 


A Y.M.C.A. secretary declares that 
he has helped nearly 400 ripe i pue 
by loans ides ant that of these 
men only eight either repaid their 
loans or filled their promise of report- 
ing to him. That secretary evidently 
was not well trained or he would have 
learned a better way of helping stran- 
gers than by thoughtless giving of 

nancial help, which encourages idle- 
ness and lying.—7he Standard. 


In the course of an after-dinner talk 
in a London gentleman's drawing- 
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room a retired Anglo-Indian, speak- 
ing of a certain political meeting held 
in the Metropolis a few days auo. 
remarked that afew “natives” also, 
attended it “That's not true,” retorted 
an Indian gruest who was sitting clase 
by "the audience was composed al- 
most entirely of natives. A few 
Indians also attended it." <A roar of 
laughter followed this clever retort and 
the discomfited Anglo-Indian apo- 
logised to his Indian companion and 
frankly confessed that he was the 
victim of a bad habit very common in 
Anglo-India.—The Christian Patriot. 


Ss 
WOMAN. 


W is for Weakness in which we pegin 
We shall find by and by that it als 
means Win. 
Ü is for Onward the column has moved 
As the women have fought in the 
cause they have loved. 
M for the Movements toward freedom 
and light, 
And M for the Mites that have come 
to spell Might. 
A for S UNA We must never stand 
*1 
While our gifts don't compare with 
our milliner's bill. 
N is for Vow, the time God has meant. 
That the word of His truth to the 
world shall be sent.—The Help- 
ing Hand. 


The Examiner tells of a young man, 
member of a Presbyterian church, 
who became dissatished with his 
baptism in unconscious infancy. 
Getting no satisfaction from his T, 
to whom he went in his difficulty, he 
o Ye counsel from a Baptist minister. 
Telling his pastor of his visit to the 
rorum minister he was asked, “What 
did he say to you?" ‘Qh, he told 
me to read the New Testament,” 
said the young man, “Just like those 
Baptists!" was the irritated reply. And 
yet the New Testament must be a safe 

uide as to the rule of the Lord for 
his disciples.—The Maritime Baptist. 
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World's Religious Population.— 
According to Be H. Teller, Director 
of the Statistical Bureau in Stutgart, 
out of the 1,544.510,000 inhabitants in 
the world, 534.940,000 are Christians; 
175,290,000 are Mahommedans ! 
10,860,000 are | Jews; and 823,420,000 
are “heathen.” Of the “ heathen,” 
300,000,000 are Confucians, 214,000,000 
are Brahmins or Hindus of various 
religions, 121 000,000 are Buddhists. 
Another estimate is: for every 1,000 
a inhabitants of the world, 346 are 
* Christians, 144 Mahommedans, 7 Jew 
and 533 other  religionists.— T he 
Christian Patriot. 





= 
American BAPTIST STATISTICS. 


Below are given some of the statis- 
2 of the Baptists of America for 
current year as compared with 

, those of 1909: 


1909 1910 
amcanons 1,843 — 1,963 
misters 34132 33,909 
Churches, 48,302 49,045 
Baptisms, 204.383 321,401 
Letters received, 142.847 144,552 
Experience and 
restoration 50.041 50,134 
Letters ted, 127,311 133.517 
Exclusions and 
erasures, 90,677 97,066 
Deaths, 40,308 


49,227 


Total membership, 5,115,177 5,266,369 

DOC 1910 
Property, $125,214,095 $133.528,647 
Salari 


etc., $17,504- 444.15 $18,499,853.45 
Bel $ 832,090.61 $ 893,546.95 
sions,$ 2,475,713.16 $ 2,730,408.97 
Educa- 
tion, $ 3253.503.53 $ 329,673. 
Miscella- TM 
neous, $ 1,:12,744.69 $ 1,470,916.33 


Total, $22,813.864.28 $24,122,911.35 
—Record of Christian Work. 


Twenty THOUSAND MISSIONARIES. 


Some time ago, in discussing the 
encouraging growth of the foreign 
missi movement, we called atten- 
tion to the fact that the number of 
workers in the field has been increas- 
ing in a steady ratio for several years. 
Referring tothis subject, the “‘ Homiletic 
Review" in its current issue gives some 
interesting figures. During the past 
five years the increase of missionaries 
sent out by the Protestant churches of 
this country has been een cent ; 
by the British churches, thirty 
cent, and by the Protestant aei sa 
of Continental Europe, twenty-five per 
cent. Here are the present figures: 

Missionaries. 


Great Britain supported 

im rgo8 ... 8,000 
United States — ,, is ... 6,500 
Continental Euro Š ... $,100 
Grand Total in 189s........... .-. 12,765 

" 21 5» IPQ3OO....ueue eese 16,218 

H. d ^ 9 AUN. eres 17,839 

" 2 te eese rt 5-19 

ve re "P r909 amacrspcesedce - 1, 75 
Ordained native 

preachers, 1900.. e- 999 
Native helpers, 1900.. 98 955 
Total men in the field, both 

European and native,........ 118 gol 


This is an increase of 52,018 since 1895. 
Last year was a phenomenal one in 
missionary advance; 164,674 native 
church members were ad to the 
fold, an average of 5 AU Fu Te 
represents approximat 


verts for each 
the field 
In contemplating these res one 
may well afford i3 oie atthe puny 
attacks that are leveled at foreign mis- 
sions, chiefly by those who do not 
know or understand them. These reli- 
able statistics furnish the most con- 
VINE evidence that the vii cum of 
hrist is marchin utnphanti 
orward to that bl Boc We vhs al 
the world will know his voice Mie will 
welcome the m e of salvation. 
—The Missionary Intelligencer. 


te 
Our NEIGHBOURS. 
Some people say the Lutheran 


^uropcarn dB coa on 
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Church is slow. This a pao nce is 
probably due to the fact " it talks 
less sud. does more, Our Church has 
a quiet dignified and effective way of 
working. It may "seem" that we are 
slow, when we see how much activity 
and display others show. Here are a 
few instances where we were not slow. 
The Lutheran Church was = first to 
prepare Protestant preachers, who 
iecur the gospel in Scotland, Eng- 
land, Norway, Denmark, Sweden, 
Hungary, Bohemia, Spain, France, 
Italy, Holland, etc. First to send out 
foreign missionaries to Finland, Ice- 
land, Greenland and East India. 
First to publish the Confession of 
Faith, the Augsburg Confession, 1530. 
From this the Episcopalians got their 
thirty-nine articles. From this the 
Methodists got their creed. First to 
found gk cere ee ita EP ien 
burg. First in orphanages— Halle, 
Pes Herman Franke. First in 
Bible societies—the Von Canstein 
Bible Institute—a hundred years 
before the British Bible Society. First 
in numbers—the largest Protestant 
Church in the world, seventy-five 
million members. First in languages, 
preaches the gospel in more tongues 
than any other Church, This is surely 
avery fine showing. But let us not 
simply glory in the past. Let each 
one of us faithfully serve right now, 
according to the ability which God has 
given him, so that the future may be 
even more glorious !—TJ'rinity Tidings. 


Sen 
How Tro Pay Cuvncu DEBTS. 


The following is an extract from an 
account of the Laymen's Missionary 
Congress recently held in Chicago: 
"One of the Church clergy present 
arose and said that he was constantly 
hearing the statement that when a 
congregation contributed largely to 
missions, while it seemed an anomaly, 
the income increased for current and 
other expenses. He wanted to know 
if that statement was correct. A most 
enthusiastic discussion then took place, 
Five or six men representing different 
religious bodies immediately arose and 


.* 
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gave the finest kind of testimony from 
experience where debts had been 
raised, salaries increased, mortgages 
burned, and all after there had been a 
missionary awakening in the congre- 
gation, and not wes n it had taken 
place. Mr. White, who presided, 
called on all those present who knew 
from experience similar results, and 
every man present stood—and not one 
when the contrary was called for.” 
—Aiss. Rev. of the World. 


“Why is it that some churches are 
afraid of the contribution plates ? Why 
are they not as important as the com- 
munion plates? The member who is 
afraid of the contribution plate has no 
POM to handle the communion plate.” 
—W. H. Boor. 

Brother Book has said some brave 
words on giving. The church at Bo- 
lenge, Africa puts giving on a level 
with prayerasa Christian grace. The 
converts would no more think of com- 
ing into the church without dedicating 
at least a tenth of their income 
to the Lord than of coming in 


without baptism.—The M issionary 
Intelligencer. 


Every Race REPRESENTED. 


The first dramatic little scene to 
catch the eye at Edinburgh was the 
vision of a Chinese man, in flowing 
blue-gray robes and a black cap sw 
mounted by a scarlet button, in con- 
versation with a Hindu under a volumi- 
nous turban. As they strolled along 
together they met a full-blooded negro 
o. — a hj were in close -— 
| ing talk. [t was a vignette o 
the nici conference. My first tea 
was in company with Dr. Juhus Rich- 
ter, as humorous as he is learned, and 
chief of German authorities on world- 
missions, together with Dr. Boehmer, 
a splendid Dutch editor and author 
from Furstenfelde. By the side of a 
Swiss, one saw a Korean who rubbed 
shoulders with a Japanese principal. 
A brown-gowned member of a Hindu 
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brotherhood strolled with a Singhalee, 
while a Burman fraternized with a 
delegate írom the Punjab. Racial 
difference was absolutely lost in a 
glowing sense of brothe of aim 
and spirit And, quite apart from the 
influence of the discussions in the con- 
ference, these tea-table talks and strolls 
under the evening d have cemented 
international friendships and 


yit mii of sympathy.—7 he Mission- 
of the Worid. 


Rev. John E. Clough, D.D., of On- 

SS India. ey been removed from the 
England Baptist i 

a hospital em N. Y., 

iM Mrs. uen: is with her brother, 

Professor 

D.D., 


Walter Rauschen. busch, 
of the Rochester Theological 





ceu 


Because of the state of his health 
Rev. W. B. D.D.. has been 
relieved of his dures ol Dean of the 
Gordon School of the Newton Theo- 
logical pageant His erar T 
the school are appreciated, an 
he has been Sos : Dean Emeritus, 
and will continue as instructor in 
church history. Rev. N. R. Wood, 

or at West Medford, Mass., who 
taught theology for the past two 

years has been chosen dean. 
—The Watchman. 


" Ss 
Dr. ANTHONY. 


Professor Alfred Williams Anthony, 
D.D., of Lewiston, Me., who will ac- 
company Dr. Barbour on his visit to 
the missions in Asia, was born in 
Providence, R. L, Jan. 13,1860. His 
father was of the well known firm of 
Greene, Anthony & Co. Through his 
mother he is descended from Roger 
Williams d his father gave Roger 
Williams Hall at Bates College, Lew- 
iston, in memory of his mother. An- 
thony Memorial Hall at Storer Col- 


lege, Harper's Ferry, W. Va. was 
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largely the of the father. Dr. 
Anthony og fitted for college at 
M and Goff's classical min 
Provi ; graduated from Brown 
Universit, in 1883 with the classical 
oration. He took a three years’ course 
in two years at Cobb Divinity School, 
Lewiston, and was pastor of Essex 
Street Free Baptist Church, Bangor, 
Me., 1885-8 when he became profes- 
sor of New Testament Exegesis in 
Cobb Divinity School. He then stud- 
ied two years in Berlin University, 

" ning work in the pro- 
. In 1908 Cobb Divin- 


OP I lar 
courses of Bat ; An- 


thony's chair in Bates e is now 
termed the chair of Christian Litera- 


He has been trustee and secretary 
of the board of the Maine [Industrial 
School for Giris ; and a member of the 
commission which reported to the last 

ilature of Maine respecting the 

asabiy of creating a state 

and correction, ios its 
organization m 1890 he has a 
member of the Inter-denominational 
Commission of Maine and since 1904 
its secretary. He is a member of the 
executive committee of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America, President of the board of trus- 
tees of Storer College, Harper's Fer- 
ry, a trustee of Maine Central Insti- 
tute, Pittsfield, Me., a corporator of 
the Morning Star Publishing House, a 
member "y the General Conference of 
Free Baptists and a member of the 
conference board, and he has been 
from the beginning in 1904 chairman 
of the committee on conference with 
other Christian , which has con- 
ducted the negotiations respecting 
union of Baptists and Free Baptists in 
missionary work and other denomina- 
tional activities. Professor Anthony 
holds membership in various learned 


and philanthropic societies. He has 


published two books, edited two others, 


and is the author of various pam- 


ets and articles, and some stories. 
n 19o2 Bates Col gave him the 
of Doctor of Divinity, and in 


1908 the same degree was conferred 


by Brown University. He has travel- 
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ed extensively in this country and 
abroad. ee pay a | 3s | 
sojourn in Egypt and Syria. His par- 
y visited Mt. Sinai and entered the 
Holy Land through the Wilderness of 
Wandering, and was the first y to 
succeed in reaching Kadesh B | 
since it was first visited by Trumbull 
in 1881.—The Watchman. 


A New BarrisrT UNION. 
BY 
Rev. G. H. Hamer. 


|t may interest some of the readers 
to read something about the latest 
union paris iis, cs forces. It shows 
significantly how men are laying more 
stress, in these days, on their funda- 
mental ment in faith. 

The union I refer to is that between 
the Baptist and Free Baptist bodies in 
the United States. familiar 
with the history of the two denomina- 
tions know that, in the last quarter of 
the eighteenth century, the Free 
ne Se separated from the larger 

y, and started out in life for them- 
selves. Their distinctive teachings 
were expressed by the words free grace, 
free salvation, and free communion. 
They were derisively dubbed '* Free- 
willers," because laid great 
emphasis on the freedom of the will, 
in opposition to the doctrine of God's 
sovereignty and election as then held 
by the ** Hardshells," asthe Calvinistic 
Baptists were called. The denomina- 
tion became legally known as the 
Freewill Baptist Denomination, and it 
was under that name that our first 
missionary society was incorporated. 

I need not trace the steps by which 
the harsher doctrine pue way before 
the advance of the truth. Suffice it to 
say that some twenty years ago it was 
seen that we no longer nce to em- 
phasize the freedom of the will by call- 
mg — to it in pus uy prae 
that of it was dropp : 
most ar these who had been engaged in 
the old controversies having been 
promoted to the church triumphant, 
and the old roots of bitternesS having 
ceased to spring up, the people of the 
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two churches n to fraternize, and 


to find that they were really standing 
on common | d in regard to most 
of their beliefs and ices. 


It is perhaps indicative of the per- 
verseness of fallen human nature hat 
many of our people even as late as ten 
or five years ago found themselves still 
outside in the matter of communion ; 
that is, if they chanced to be present at 
the celebration of the Lord's Sup 
in a Baptist church, they were ihe 
asked togo out, or were politely ignored. 
The vast majority of Baptist: 
Free m ner — found had come 
over to the Free Baptists ition in 
all but this. And so a nai d form 
in the observance of a rite had been 
adhered to more persistently than had 
the doctrines so vitally affecting faith. 

Nevertheless to many it was becom- 
ing evident that there was really no 
separate from Baptists if they were - 





one . Therefore it seemed to be 
plain that they should to get 


ference of the Free Baptists convenes 
triennially. At its session in 1904 it 
appointed a standing committee of 
twelve to consider propositions of union 
with other Christian bodies. — The 
denomination known as “ Christian ™ 
made overtures for union with them, 
it. Our denomination is strongest in 
New Engiand, where the ** Christians " 
have very little strength. So our 
people there know little of them. Those 
of our people in New York, Ohio, 
knew the people were not eager for 
union with them. It was also found 
that their teachings diverged from ours 
more than seemed wise on some points, 

But mt m ex friends in the 
larger Baptist body, and they began to 
appointed committees to confer with 
our committee. These committees met 
and went over the ground ughly. 
They found that the actual obstacles to 
union were such as might be removed 
if there were a desire on both sides 
to remove them. 
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"Ihe result of their work was a 
" Basis of Union," which they proposed 
to the bodies that had appointed them, 
The substantial points in this “ Basis"’ 
were as follows ;— 

1. A recognition of the indepen- 
dence of the local church in deciding its 
own faith and practice in accord with 
the New Testament, This means that 
no creed or rules of church practice of 
any kind were proposed. The churches 
are expected to interpret the Bible for 

dhemselves, and to live according 
to it. 

2. Ministers are to change freely 
from churches of one denomination so 
long as the denominations do not 
formally unite, 

. The matter of formal union of 
the smaller bodies of the two denomin- 
ations is left to those bodies, Nocom- 
pulsion is exercised on any one. 

4. In those States where the Free 
Baptists number at least 25 per cent. 
of the Baptists, the name of the body 
when they unite is to be Union Baptist 
Denomination. In other States the 
Free Baptists are to adopt the name of 
the other body. I may remark in 

sing that this is because the Baptists 
hase ne central body with which we can 
unite às à whole, and so it must be 
left to the units to unite at their con- 
venience, or even to remain apart if 
they prefer, Remember this is only a 
" Basis" on which they may unite if 
they wish. I may also say that only in 
four States are the Free Baptists strong 
enough to secure the longer name. —— 

The home and foreign mission 
work and general benevolences of the 
Free Baptist denomination are to be 
Maced under the Baptist Societies, 
his seems to be really the most practi- 
cal part of the plan to many. Vet 
there is no doubt that in due time most 
of our people will become organically 
connected with the Baptists, 

At our General Conference in 1907 
steps were taken to find out the mind 
of our people generally with regard to 
this '' Basis of Union,” and our Con- 
ference Board, which manages the 
business of the denomination in the 
interim, was empowered to consummate 
the union, if it was found desirable. 


other channel. 
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The Baptists likewise took the necess- 
ary steps, But they have been busy 
during these years perfecting a union 
of their own work, and our people have 
needed time to consider the proposition, 
and make up their minds as to the 
changes proposed. So it was not till 
the General Conference in July this 
year that our people formally adopted, 

he Baptists had taken the final steps 
on their part. 


As was to be expected, there was 
considerable opposition to the plan in 
both denominations, But when it 
came to the final decision, our people 
were unexpectedly unanimous for it. 
| believe, too, that there has been 
practically no opposition. to the final 
steps among the Baptists, 

It is to be noted that the " Basis 
of Union," is in the nature of an 
"Enabling Act" and it has been 
adopted by the highest bodies of bath 
denominations. it now remains for 
the churches and associations and such 
bodies to complete the union at their 
pleasure, 

But with regard to our mission work, 
the case is different. This is all to be 
placed under the Baptist Home Mis- 
sionary Society and the Baptist Foreigm 
Missionary Society as soon as the 
necessary adjustments can be made. 
It is hoped that this may be done with- 
ina year, when our people will begin 
sending their contributions through hé 
For the present the 
are urged to keep the old channel full, 
that the work may not suffer by 
the change, 

What the present and future effect 
on our work in India will be I am not 
prophet enough to foretell. However, 
we expect that the final result will be 
wholly good, Our missionaries were 
nearly all in favour of the plan, and no 
one actively opposed it. Perhaps we 
are too far from the other missions in 
India to get much benefit from associa- 
tion with them, Yet even on that 
score it will do us good to [eel that we 
are a part of a greater whole than 
before. And personally, | thank God 
for another step iom the fulfilment 
of our Lord's prayer that. “They may 
all be one," —7he Indian Witness. 
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PLAGUE AND How IT 1s CAUSED. 


The following ad interim report 


upon the results of investigations m. oe 


under the direction of the Advisory 
Committee for Plague Investigation in 
India from 1905 to 1909 is published 
for general information :— 

The following statement embodies 
the chief conclusions which have been 

rovisionally reached by the Advisory 
D omimittes as the result of the inves- 
tigations made under their direction 
from 1905-1909 into the mode of 
spread of plague in India :— 

(1) Considerable epidemics of 


human "ue consist almost entirely 
of cases of bubonic plague and are 
directly dependent on the occurrence 


of epidemic plague in rats. The 
development of the rat epidemic pre- 
cedes the human epidemic by an inter- 
val of about a fortnight. There is no 
evidence that any animals except rats 
play an important part in plague 
epidemics. 
(2) Epidemic plague tm rats. 


fa) Rat fleas which have sucked 
the blood of a plague infected rat can 
transmit the disease to healthy rats to 
which they are transferred. The 
plague bacilli multiply in the stomach 
of the flea, and the flea may be still 
capable of conveying infection three 
weeks after having imbibed plague- 
infected blood. 


h) |f plague-infected rats are kept 
in close confinement along with healthy 
rats, no epidemic of the disease occurs 
in the absence of fleas. In the pres- 
ence of rat fleas the disease spreads 
from the infected to the healthy ani- 
mals, cie the rapidity and severity of 
the epidemic so produced is m propor- 
tion y the eio. rat fleas. 

(e) Ratsmay be infected by feeding 
them u the bodies of other rats 
dead of plague. The distribution of 
the lesions in the bodies of naturally- 
infected rats co is with that in 
rats experimentally infected by means 
of fleas and not with that in rats 
infected by feeding. 

The committee, therefore conclude 
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that in nature plague is spread among 
rats by the agency of rat fleas. 

(3) Epidemic plague in man. 

fa) Bubonic plague is not directly 
infectious from man to man, as 
shown by the experience of plague 
hospitals where there is no E 
far the disease to spread from the si 
to the attendants. 


(b) Material epidemics of plague ue 
im man are cn mM with 
epidemic plague in rats. Epidemic 
plague among rats provides a large 
number of infected rat fleas, and, 
owing to the mortality among the 
rats, brings these fleas on to human 
beings. 


(c) Rat fleas (pluex cheopis) bite 
beings, especially in the 
(d) Rat fleas containing plague 
bacilli and found capable at t transmit- 
ting plague to animals may be caught 
in plague infected houses. 
(e) Animals susceptible to plague 
(guinea pigs, monkeys) placed in 
e-infected houses if unprotected 
rom fleas may contract the disease; 
whereas such animals under the same 
circumstances remain free from plague, 


‘protected from fleas. 


(f) The Commission have also 
performed numerous experiments with 
a view of — other possible modes 
of infection, and have found that— 

(i) In the absence of fleas no 
epidemic resulted nin animals sus- 
:eptible to plague (guinea pigs) were 
us in close contact with j 
animals, alti the animals took 
their food off floors grossiy contami- 
nated by the excreta of their infected 
companions. 

ii) Susceptible animals (guinea 
M ) caused ro live upon and feed off 
"s artificially saturated with plague 
cultures failed to contract the disease. 


(iti) The excreta of plague-infected 
atients may contain plague bacilli, but 


soiled with excreta containing pl: 
bacilli was not found to be infective to 
highly susceptible animals caused to 
live in and upon the ing. 
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odes onmin, therefore, consider 
that in the great majority of cases 
contracts the disease from plague- 
plague-infected rat fleas. 

(4). The seasonal recurrence and 
spread of plague. 

(a) The Committee has obtained 
no evidence that under ordinary con- 
ditions the plague bacillus survives for 
more than a few days outside the 
ebodies of men, animals or fleas. 


(4) In large towns plague may 
ist throughout the year since Resa 
cases of acute plague in men and rats 
occur during the non-epidcmic season. 
(c) In villages there is no satis- 
factory evi that such persistence 
is of other than exceptional occurrence, 
and it seems probable that the recurring 
annual epidemics in such places are 
due in most cases to fresh importation 
of the infection. 
(d) There is no evidence that pla- 
pe ection ts carried for more 
hort distances by the spontaneous 
movement of rats, Plague appears to 
be commonly imported into a fresh 
locality about the persons of human 
ings, though the transference of 


infested rats and fleas in merchandise 


must be considered. 
(e) In districts which suffer annual 
y ics of plague, the rat epidemic, 
on which the human epidemic depends, 
occurs during some part of that season 
when the prevalence of fleas is greatest. 
—The Indian Social Reformer. 


The promised Symposium on “The 
Dozen Indispensable Drugs" appears 
in Medical Mission in Baste for 
October. Seventy-seven replies were 


received by the editor, and it is pointed 


. eut that the shorter the list the harder 


the task: but the advantage of limiting 

the selection to twelve is that no drug 
has been added to the list without the 
most careful consideration, and it is 
pointed out that the fewer the drugs 
twelve drugs at the head of the list 
are :— 
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t. Quinine Sulph. 

2. aig Sulph. oe 
3. Potass. lodid. 53 
4- ims $ Subchlor. 38 
5. Castor Oil .. 28 
6. Tinct or Lig. Ferr. Perchl. 28 
7. Sod. Salicyl. n. 36 
8. 2t siiis sx 4 
9. Argent. Nitras 2:2 
IO. Santonine A. = 
H. inet. Opii 22 


12. Tinct. Digitalis 2. 20 
To this may be added all the other 
drugs which received at least a dozen 
votes :— 


Extr. Ergot. liq. a B 
Bismuth Subnitr el y, 
Ferri Sulph. zx L 
Opium z 10 
Pulv. [pecac s 16 
Ammon. Carb. —— 2. M5 
Liq. chnin. hydrochlor ... 14 
Atrop. Sulph. ^ Ej 
Potass. Brom. TARN E: 
Hydr. c. Creft. EAS rr 
Hydr. Perchlor ne d 
Sulphur hil 


Only two lists did not contain. quinine, 
and brandy was only mentioned 
once. The result of this Symposium 
has proved so useful that the next 
issue of Medical Mission in India is 
to contain a Symposium on the Anti- 
seplics that are preferred, and after 
that will come a Symposium on the 
Amesthetics used, and how they are 
Mun ates Bombay Guar- 
ian. 


Tug CoxcGo-SupaAN COMMISSION. 


The report of the Congo-Sudan 
Commission is too long to be repro- 
duced here but the following editorial 
comments indicate the importance of 
the service rendered by the Commis- 
sion :— 

The denomination owes a debt of 
gratitude to the members of the com- 
mission of the Foreign Mission Society 
—Dr. Johnston Myers, Rev. J. H 


=. 
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Franklin and Rev. W. L. Ferguson, 
who ne just ibis T one - their 
notable journey to Africa. ith great 
personal sicci with considerable 
risk of health, with generous devotion 
cà time and strength, : have made 
this thorough study missionary 
conditions in our Cor feld and in 
the Sudan. They have not only ren- 
dered a great service to the cause of 
missions, den have enabled the denom- 
ination to establish a precedent which 
cannot but be lastingly helpful. As 
will be seen by the report which 
pears in the Standard the commis- 
sion favors the retention of the stations 
on the Congo. The commisson also 
in its report expresses its unanimous 
pinion as opposed to a new mission 
held in the Sudan. It is to be regretted 
that the length of the report ren- 
ders it impossible to publish it im full. 
The first pem about the Congo is 
iven. The board of managers of the 
Fen Mission Society hasno alterna- 
tive and must abide by this unanimous 
decision of the committee. While this 
refusal to enter this needy mission field 
brings disappointment to some of the 
most generous people among us, we 
know that they will cheerfully abide by 
the verdict. It is not our purpose at 
this time to review at length the com- 
meee ae ee M | rege das 
ard of managers the Foreign 
Mission Society. While the matter 
is nepe the mination, however, 
we wish to reiterate our approval of 
the executives of the Foreign Mission 
Society in getting a commission to 
look before the denomination leaped. 
The expenditure of a few thousand 
dollars of missionary funds, needful as 
they are for distinct missionary pur- 
poses, is fully justified by the com- 
mission's report So committed, 
theoretically at feast, is the denomina- 
tion to the missionary advance, that 
an enthusiastic tation of any 
d field is always heard c xu 
'y a missionary meeting. e: 
delight in voting for the expenditure 
of other people's money. i pre- 
cipitate occupation of the Sudan field 
by Northern Baptists, in the light of 
this report, must have proved a serious 
blunder.—The Standard, 


Dr. A. T. Pierson, editor-in-chief 
of the Misstonary Review of the World, 
and known throughout Christendom, 
IS expecting to be in India from the 
middle of January tothe end of Fe- 
bruary. Dr. Pierson first visits Japan 
and China and arrives in [ndia by 
Calcutta. He is to visit Lahore, Bom- 
bay, some of the Telugu stations, 
Madras and Ceylon. The purpose of 
this tour is to accomplish several ends : 
First, to glean information at first hand 
about the actual state and needs of the 
mission fields; second, to encourage 
and stimulate the missionaries and 
Native Churches ; third, to strengthen 
faith in the inspired Word of God 
and loyalty to our divine Redeemer ; 
and finally, in every way to build up 
the cause of Bible missionary enter- 
prise. Dr. Pierson will be ready to 
give addresses and lectures as desired. 
—Bombay Guardian. 


WHY THE MISSIONARY Is 
CRITICISED, 


The Missionary is the constant 
object of criticism. This isa tribute 
to the work he has been able to do. 
As J. B. expresses it, ‘‘ The place the 
Missionary has taken in the modern 
world movement is indicated, for one 
thing, by the criticism of which he is 
the object. He is the butt of certain 
novelists, of a certain class of tra- 
vellers and traders. The native whom 
he evangelises is, according to their 
accounts, a spoiled native. He be- 
comes baptized for what he can get. 
The teaching he receives raises, inside 
his black skin, a whole crop of restless 
ambitions, of new and dangerous dis- 
contents. Amid the talk of ‘spoiling 
‘ the nenia we do dup ae: from this 
source anything the process of 
spoiling gunpowder, bad whisky 
and wholesale debauchery, introduced 
by the white man who here becomes 


critic. The superior white who talks 


down at the missionary as a bungling 
demoraliser, is especially rigid about 
guarding what he calls ‘the colour 
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line. The idea of the coloured man 
aspiring to the privileges of the white 
races has on him the effect of sacrilege. 
The extraordinary thing in this con- 
nection is that wherever this species of 
vhite man appears we have straight- 
way a peran of halfbreeds; we 
get quadroons and octoroons, a whole 
gradation of semitones. How has this 
come about? Where is the ‘ colour- 
line’ here? For the coloured man to 
aspire to the white woman should be 
met with burning at the stake. But 
the white man and the coloured 
woman—that is quite another affair. 


Ag at such facts gives as in a 
ah the root of missionary unpopu- 
larity amongst gentry of this sort. It 
is the pularity of the searchlight, 
of the policeman's lantern amongst 
burglars. Let it be granted that m 
first results of evangelising effort 
| E ous races is m some 
instances bizarre, ludicrous to the cri- 
tical eye. Well, we are most of us 
more or less ludicrous when we are 
learning a new thing. A man who 
walks with perfect ease and grace 
shows badly in his first attempt at 
horsemanship. ls that a reason why 
he should not learn to ride? The 
struggle upwards throws us into all 
manner of queer attitudes. But 
climbing is good for all that. The 
Saxons and Danes, who in these 
islands first received Gospel, were not 
models of deportment. Despite that 
we of the twentieth century may be 

ad that our ancestors were missioned. 

he coloured races a few centuries 
hence will pass a similar verdict on 
their own fortunes, a verdict with 
which the world will agree. Of the 
criticisms of this order we may indeed 
say with the Arabs: Les chiens abod- 
tent, la caravane ‘ passe.’ " —Indian 





= 


Is rr HoxogABLE on Kiswp? 


Dear Fellow Christians of every 
‘Section of the Christian Church, 
— Allow me in the cause of God and 
of humanity to appeal to you in a 


EXCHANGES AND REVIEWS 


matter which, I feel sure will, on 
thoughtful consideration arouse your 
indignation and enlist your active 
sympathy, 

Jesus Christ clearly stated in Luke 
4:18 that he came to heal the broken- 
hearted, to preach deliverance to the 
captives, and to set at liberty them that 
are bruised. 

Allow meto ask you, which is the 
one day of the vide year, when the 

' work he came to do is most 
one? Is it not (shameful thought) 
on the day we commemorate as his 
birthday? Following what day are 
most of the cases known as Drunk 
and Disorderly placed before 
Magistrates? At the coming of which 
day in the whole year, do thousands 
ef weak women and helpless children 
tremble, as the one in which father, 
husband, or brother, is likely to make 
a beast of himself, or to bring 
cruelty, shame or w into the 
home ? Is it not the very day on which 
the Saviour of the world came to 
oclaim e and deliverance from 
the bond 
drink ? 

Were we observing the birthday of 
some loved one, would we on that 
particular day, introduce into, and 
permeate the atmosphere of the home 
with, something which we are aware 
would cause offence or pain to the 
senses of that loved one ? 

Were such a thing done, would not 
bs bi justly pronounce it as 

lessly cruel ? 


of sin and vice and 


heart 

When similar treatment, in an in- 
comparably aggravated form, is shewn 
towards the Saviour whom we profess 
to worship and adore, should we not 
bitterly regret and strongly condemn 
it, and should we not do all in our 
power to stay the devastating march 
of the demon alcohol, particularly on 
the Lord's birthday ? 

| earnestly beseech of you, dear 
reader, to kindly take this matter to 
heart, and to join others in planning a 
house to house visitation, with a view 
to inducing every person whose name 
is entered on the census list as 
" Christian" in the town or city 
where you reside, to sign a temperance 
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pledge, and to take a stand i 
the cruel ravages of alcohol, which has 
done as much if not more, to ruin and 
destroy all that Jesus Christ came to 
rescue and build “p than probably 
anything else on earth. 

Copies of temperance pledges may 
be had from oné or other of the tem- 
perance organizations in your city. 

Should you not be able to secure 
pledges from the above sources, I shall 

happy to send you as many as 
may have good use for. The pl 
| have are in English but may be 
signed in any language, provided, 
course, that the contents of the pledge 
have been interpreted tothe signatory. 
Yours in this good cause, 
E. W. FRITCHLEY. 
President Elect of the 
All India Temperance Conference 
which is to meet at Allahabad 


December 26-27, 1910. 

Address:— 
Canada ces 

Hornby Road, 

Fort, BOMBAY. 
| shall be happy to forward as 

many copies of the above letter to 
Missionaries, Temperance Secretaries, 
etc., as may be required.—E. W. F. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


STUDIES IN THE EPISTLES AND 
RzvELATION or Jouw by G.S. 
Eddy, M.A. Paper, pp. 88, As. 4. 
Christian Literature Society, 
An admirable series of seventy daily 

studies arranged with references, com- 
ments, suggestive questions and re- 
views so as to stimulate first hand study 
of the word itself. Mr. Eddy has 
rendered a distinct service to the cause 
of Bible study in India, 


Tue [ISLAM SERIES. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE  QuR'AN 
Edited by Canon Sell. Paper, pp. 
312. As. 12. C.L.S., Madras. 


sexi 


Tue Cutt or AL, by Canon Sell, 

Paper, pp. 71, As. 10. 

In the former, which is a second 
edition, in addition to the selections 
and running comments in explanation, 
the book opens with an introduction 
and closes with a review, both of which 
help the reader to an understanding 
of this Bible of the Mahommedans. 
[t is a valuable addition to the mission- 
ary's library. 

In the latter book Canon Sell has 
sketched the development of the Cult 
of Ali in which appears much of the 
thought of ipiis enc between God 
and man. In the midst of all the 
dissensions among the factions of Islam 
is still the sense of need which sooner 
or later leads to him who said “I am 
the door." 


TELUGU COMMENTARY on ST. MARK 
by F. L. Marler, L.M.S. Boards, 
pp. 205. Re. t, C.L.S., Madras. 

A beautifully printed and well 
arranged Commentary on the briefest 
of the Gospels. A valuable addition 
to homiletical Literature in Telugu 
and easily worth more than its cost. 

= 

Tae BinrE iN "Barta, by Rev. John 
Takle. Paper, pp. 89, As. 6. Pub- 
lisher, H. H. Driver, 7 George St, 
Dunedin, New Zealand. 

The book calls itself ‘Gli pses of 
Mission Work in East Bengal" and is 
printed, and altogether acceptable as 
a Christmas i at 
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| Eno wants Nue muc ce 
India. t is largel a description 
incidents in the | life of the 
2 ed told in an interesting 


S We have received from Messrs. 

| MM Fo Son two specimen 

, copies t publications, “ The 

í Oriental Travellers’ Gazette " and a 

= booklet on traveling in India, title: 
- 
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"India." Most of our readers are 
familiar with the Gazette which has 
now been published during 
the last twenty-five years. lt is very 
valuable to all those who are thinking 
of traveling by sea to or from India. 
The latter booklet isa very interest- 

| agit nie ving a 
ub al E of views, 


aes ncn 
T 
booklets are distributed. gratis. 
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NORTH LAKHIMPUR.—A: this 
writing ] am onthe Bishnath field, 
paama Christ to the heathen. The 

unday School missionary and the two 
pene of the North Lakhimpur 
| i qe Association are with me, as 
well as two Mission preachers. We 
have preached in Mikir, Cachari, As- 
samest, Nepali, Bengali and Daphla 
villages; in all of which the people 
said they never before in their lives 
heard of Jesus, or saw or heard of a 
missionary or of the Christian religion. 

| am amazed ; and so are the help- 
s no are iiu me, at the number 
of villages, the number of tea gardens, 
the number of roads, and the multi- 
tudes of people. Verily we American 
Baptists have not yet begun to do 
what Christ sent us to Assam to do: 
and we have been thinking that we 
have been doing some of it, Oh! 
that we could leave such things as 
bungalow whitewash, thatching grass, 
office work, committee this and com- 
mittee that, turn over a lot of **ad- 
ministration work" to the Holy Spirit, 
and get out on a campaign of soul 
winning. On this tripa number of 
pope have professed conversion, 1 

ve baptised four and the first Sun- 
day in Movember we filled up a 
Mundari brother's house with worship- 
ers, while we observed the Lord's 
supper. This is seven miles north- 
west of Sutia. An interesting thing 
on this trip is the discovery of scattered 
Baptists of other days. A Cachari 
young man who says he was baptized 
at Tura, a Garo who was baptized at 
Jorhat, a young man connected with 
the English Baptist Mission at a point 
beyond Delhi and a family of three 
brothers and two sisters who say that 
Mr. Petrick baptized them in a village 
near Sibsagor twenty years ago. 


On the 25th of October, the mis- 
sionary committee of. Bishnath Baptist 
Association met in the buffalo shed 
of the pastor of the church at Kola 
Pani, and prepared a three days’ pro- 
gramme for the annual meeting to oc- 
cur in March. There was a large atten- 
dance, an interesting. meeting, and 
some thorough work done in addition to 
the making of the programme. The 
Association will meet in Kola Pani 
village, | 
steamer landing on the Brahmaputra 
river, so it will be very easy for visitors 
to come. The church will — 

paration and will be glad to see a 
s came last year sd ales others, 
to meet Dr. Barbour if he can come, 
and would especially like to. see some 
from Nowgong, as they would have 
simply to go to Sil Ghat and cross the 
nver.—JoHN FIRTH. 


Burma Baptist Missionary 
Convention. 


The Burma Baptist Missionary 
Convention met for its 45th annual 
session, October 22nd to 24th. This 
organization is the agent of the 
churches of all races connected with 
the American Baptist Mission and 

ts them in their united efforts 
for the evangelization of Burma and 
adjacent countries. [t sustams workers 
in two missions in Siam, ands evange- 
listic endeavour on behalf of the hill 
tribes of southern China near the 
Burma border, and supports workers 
on fourteen distinct fields in Burma. 
he meetings recently held were 
among the best in the history of the 
work. especially in the matters of 
attendance and sustained interest. 
For the first time the Convention met 
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in the spacious and airy hall which 
stands as a memorial of Rev. J. N, 
ee. D.D., wha was for many 
fears the president of the Convention. 

he Burmese service on Sunday 
morning was also held in the same 
hall, and every seat was occupied. 
No less than goo were present to hear 
a stirring sermon preached by U Po 
Hla E.A.C., of Tharrawaddy. This 
Was certainly high-water mark for 
attendance at a Burmese service dur- 
ing ‘Convention week." 

Other noteworthy features of the 
meetings were: the presence of a 
yellow rebed hpongyi, who listened 
attentively to the proceedings on Satur- 
day and was equally interested in the 
service on Sunday morning ; the pro- 
minence of laymen, both in attendance 
and in participation in the discussions ; 
and the relatively small attendance of 
missionaries. While missionaries were 
less conspicuous than at some previous 
gatherings, there was no lull in the 
conduct of the business of the Conven- 
tion, and it was delightful to see how 
. effectively the native Drethren came to 
the fore. 

The Christian Endeavour rally on 
Sunday afternoon was memorable. 
Twelve hundred people taxed the seat- 
ing capacity of the hall and occupied 
all available standing room, and for 
two hours, with heart and voice, entered 
into a most thrilling and uplifting 
pm service which was conducted by 
Mr. Heptonstall and Prof. Herod, 
with the assistance of a trained choir 
and orchestra. The order of service 
' used was Mr. Heptonstall's abridg- 
ment of the service prepared by Rev. 
C. H. Mattison and used at the 
World's Christian Endeavour Conven- 
tion at Agra, in November, 1909. The 
service was unique, and its rendering 
in Cushing Hall was said by many to 
surpass the effort at Agra. 

On Friday, Oct. 21st, the Burmese 
Christians held a Conference on the 
conduct of the work, and on Saturday 
evening a mass meeting in the interests 
of the Burma Baptist Evangelical 
Society was held at the Lanmadaw 
Church. Both these meetings were 
largely attended and are indicative of 
the growing zeal and interest of the 
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Burmese Christian community for the 
evangelization of their countrymen, 
and in accord with the spirit of an 
a € by Dr. Kelly on 
"Responsibility for the Evangelization 
of Burma ied on the Chrittane who 
are native to the land." 

The total income of the Convention 
for the last year was Rs. 5,308, as. 
I5, pie7. Of this amount Rs. 359 
$4 was required to ip the deficit of 
| eceding year. For evangelistic 
Wodr Rs. n Soar were expended, 
and a good balance is carried over to 
the new r. The calls for enlarge- 
ment of the wrk are many and urgent 
and the Committee of Management 
has approved a budget of Rs. 4.650 
for evengelistic work next year. 

The Secretary wasable, by reason of 
the readiness with which his requests for 
statistics were responded to, to present 
full and complete statistics from all the 
associations affiliated with the Conven- 
tion. These associations now number 
— — of which fifteen are made 
up Karen, five of Burmese, four 
X Chin and one each of Kachin, 
Talaing and Shan churches. The 
churches in these associations number 
892, which with the seven unassoci- 
ated churches makes a total of 899 
churches, having a total membership 
of 61,242. During the twelve months 
ending March 31st, roro, there were 
2,801 baptisms. The total benevolent 
contributions of these churches for the 
same period was Rs.247,432-2-4. 

Nearly all of the old board of officers 
were re-elected for the new term, but 
Mr. Seagrave's impending furlough 
made it necessary for him to retire 
from the office he has so faithfully and 
effectively filled for many years, and 
Rev. E. B. Roach was chosen to 
succeed him as Treasurer. With so 
versatile and experienced a leader as 
Rev. W. E. Thomas, D.D., for 
President, we may confidently look for- 
ward to a year of successful work under 
the blessing of the Lord of the harvest 
who has prospered the work of this 
organization for nearly half a century. 
Our Convention leaders and the work- 
ers who ent us on the various 
Relds should have our earnest prayers. 
J. F. Smita, Recording Secretary. 
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( North ) 


After Many Days. 


CHICACOLE :—" I thought the 
water would be cold, but it wasn't. 1 
wasn't a bit afraid but when they went 
to give me the right hand of fellowship 
knees shook—I thought I sem fall 
There was the Doragaru in front and 
on one side was a woman and on the 
other a man and boy—The only thing 
| had ever seen like that was a mar- 
riage."— Thus spoke Soorama, the 
aforetime brahmin woman, who was 
baptized, November the sixth, 1910. 

Her husband after being baptized 
spent twenty years in caste as a nomi- 
nal Hindu, six years ago he agam 
took a decided stand for Christ. He 
sent for his wife. She refused to stay. 
However, after some months she came. 
At first she would not cook. Even 
after her caste was broken for years 
she continued to act as a brahmin. 
During the t six years she has 
only very gradually come into the 
light. She says it was the word of 
God alone that wrought the change. 
She attributes gea of her new ideas 
to the hearing of Puraguptham 's book- 
let on *' Caste." ; 

In October, for the first time she sat 
in the church with the others. For- 
merly she listened from a little room 
in the back. It was only last January 
that she gave p nes and worship- 
ing the sun. Although she has been 
truly believing for six months she did 
not confess, as the Christians said. she 
could not keep her “ Bottu.” “To 
me," she said, *' this | of powder is 
not ith abiat but only 


a sign that my husband is livin 
why should I give it up." Finally 
she said:—" 1 hear that every one 
bears a cross. This “ Bottu " is the 
only cross | have so |. will take it up 
for Jesus’ sake.” 
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This new convert is a daily joy and 
surprise, She seems to have cast off 
entirely her caste notions and supersti- 
tions and puts the rest of us to shame 
by her zeal in testifying and in show- 
ing forth the fruits of the Spirit. 
Although she cannot read she uses the 
Scripture with power, being able to 
repeat chapter alter chapter and she 
also knows many hymns Me she 
si in her unique way to the joy 
et dex hearers. E : 

She carries around a supply of the 
booklets on “ Caste " and the "True 
Incarnation" which are easily sold. 
lf she finds anyone in the audience ` 
who can read well, she usually manages. 
sus the people to listen until the. 

det is read through. P 

|t is a marvel to see her sit down 

before the Out-caste women 

and to hear her so lovingly tell of the 
love that gave Jesus to die. 

Six years ago | visited her in her 
room. After hearing her recite stories 
from the Puranas for an hour or so I 
rose to go saying:—'' Soorama, please 
E my topee a little nearer so that 

may reach it without getting the 
sun." Did she do it? No, she would 
not touch it. 

The verse that is oftenest on her lips 
is : “The kingdom of God is not in meat 
and drink but in righteousness, peace 
and joy inthe Holy Ghost." She is con- 
tinually saving by her word and 
manner:—My cup runneth over! I - 
never had joy like this—such liberty, 
peace and satisfaction in the gospel of 
the Lord Jesus Christ.—ManzEr E. 
ARCHIBALD, 





Telugu Mission. 


NELLORE—W e were glad to wel- 
come Miss Darmstadt back to Nellore 
on November roth, looking remarkably 
well and fit for another term of service. 
This relieves Miss Tencate, in part, to 
give her time to the work for which 
she came out two years ago, the Bible 
ing so long for a Superintendent. As 
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Miss Harvey leaves for Madras on 
December 15t, and Miss Draper has 
only just come, Miss Tencate will still 
have to be the Manager of the Girls’ 
High School for a time, But eventually 
She will give her whole time to the 
Bible Training School. 

We are sorry to lose Miss Harvey 
from Nellore, ut it was to Madras she 
was originally designated and was 
only lent to us. Miss Draper promises 
to be a very suitable head lor the Girls' 
High School, 

Rev. S, W. Stenger and family also 
arrived in Nellore and spent a day en 
route to their own station Nandyal, 

D. D. 


NELLORE—The Baptist Mission 
under Dr. Downie's guidance has de- 
Yeloped its work particularly among 
the educated classes with great success. 
Chambers' Hall is the center of this 
work and much is being done for the 
student class by means of a well 
equipped free reading room, à re- 
creation club and regular meetings on 
Sundays and week-days, The Sunday 
Services in the evenings conducted by 
the venerable doctor are very highly 
appreciated, 

There is a. flourishing Y.M.C.A. in 
this town which has been in existence 
for the past two years and more. The 
other dy à very interesting public 
meeting was held in the Chambers' 
Hall when H. L. Braidwood, Esq., 
I. C. S., our acting district judge, pre- 
sided over an instructive and eloquent 
lecture on '* The Students of India— 
their opportunities and responsibilities" 
by M, R. Ry. M. Chengazya Pantulu 

aru, B. A. B.L., Government pleader, 
The lecturer dwelt on the various lines 
of social and communal activity that 
Open out before present day young 
men, and urged upon them the desira- 
bility of doing something practical to 
raise the masses. The chairman con- 
cluded the proceedings by calling 
attention to the salient portions of the 
lecture and advised his hearers to take 
in good part the lecturer's good advice. 
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Then the meeting concluded with the 
usual vote of thanks proposed by Mr. 
K W. Rama Rao, B.A. B.L., on 
behalf of the Association. The Secre- 
tary then garlanded the chairman and 
thanked all the gentlemen for being 
present on the occasion. It is pro- 
posa to have these meetings regu- 
arly as they meet a long-felt want in 
the town.—R. PORANJOTHI, Sec y. 


SOORIAPETTA—Sooriapetta — is 
one of our Mission stations in the 
Deccan, forty miles from the nearest 
railway station and some eighty miles 
from Secunderabad. Rev. and Mrs. 
Hubert from Russia, with a courageand 
zeal unsurpassed, have labored here for 
thirteen years. Steady progress has 
characterized all their work. A Mis- 
sion hospital was sorely needed, Mrs, 
Hubert especially, being a trained 
nurse, had it on her heart for a long 
time to have this hope realized, now 
they and the people of Sooriapetta re- 
joice because a fine hospital has recently 
been dedicated and opened for work 
of mercy, The services in connection 
with the dedication were most im- 
pressive. Every speaker's heart was 
so full of praise to God that he found 
it difficult to express, in the time 
limited for each speaker, what he 
wished to say. 

We feel a great advance has been 
made in Sooriapetta and we trust this 
hospital may prove a great blessing to 
the poor of India; may serve to break 
down the barriers of caste; may help 
to establish God's Kingdom on earth, 
—Rowpert SAMUEL, 


Friends will be pleased to read the 
following letter from Rev. A. 
Friesen to Rev, F. H. Levering, 
who kindly sent it for publication, 

RUCKENAU, 
Oct. 2/15, 1910. 


My peak Mr, LEVERING :— 
Your very kind letter of Aug. 22nd 
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